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PREFACE 
With Alice Through the Looking-Glass, 


“Τὴ time has come,” the Walrus said, 
“To talk of many things; 

Of shoes—and ships—and sealing-wax— 
Of cabbages—and kings.’ 

Our book is of like category on the human side, from 
‘ships ’ and ‘ seals’ and ‘ the hyssop that grows on the wall ’ 
to ‘kings’ and queens, as well as ordinary folk. But the 
collection is inspired and dominated by the belief in a unity, 
which gives the clue to the seemingly crazy checkerboard 
pattern of human history. It is at once a book ‘of the ways of 
God ’ and ‘ of men.’ Hence the extent and variety of subject- 
matter involved in the following composition, which has gone 
beyond the bounds of the normal Commentary of the day. 
In English the last extensive Commentary on Kings is that 
of G. Rawlinson in 1873, largely inspired by the fresh archeo- 
logical discoveries in Egypt and Mesopotamia; in German, 
the too little known but admirable work of the Catholic 
scholar, A. Sanda, of over a thousand pages, now almost 
thirty years old. Current interest has lain naturally in the 
more religiously inspiring books of the Hebrew Bible, the 
Prophets and the Poets, or critically in the still vexed Penta- 
teuchal problems, or those of many of the Prophetical books. 
Many notable current histories indeed have included the 
materials of our book, as a source of history, yet only with 
indirect display of its character. But the equally divine and 
human aspect of this book, the compilation of which was 
inspired by the belief in the God of a people who is also 
God of human history, deserves attention as part of the 
catena of the earliest surviving attempt at history in the 
large sense of the word, and that coming from a politically 
insignificant people, but unique among the ancients in its 
sense of a universal Providence, tending mistily to “‘ One 
far-off divine event, To which the whole creation moves.” 


In reviewing his work, the writer recognizes its limitations, 
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which are also his own. He has been primarily a commentator, 
which duty involves the related linguistics, text-criticism, 
history of interpretation from the ancient versions down to 
the present, and the attempt at exact translation with critical 
display. For lack of room he has not been able to expand on 
the criticism of the Hebrew text and of the Versions, confining 
himself mostly to comment ad locos. The marvellous results 
of modern archeology have been recorded, however im- 
perfectly, usually without more than reference to the authori- 
ties, who then may disagree among themselves, or whose 
opinions may be shattered by fresh discoveries, for Dame 
Archeology has been a chastiser of theoretical reconstructions 
of literary and so of religious history. The writer has been 
dealing with the materials of history, but for their historical 
evaluation he must in large part refer to the many excellent 
historians, whose duty it 15 to have ‘a vision of the whole.’ 
For example, in the section of the Introduction bearing upon 
Chronology he has not been able to do much more than to 
present the bases of that vexed theme and to refer to the 
many authoritative monographs. Again the Biblical book is 
a religious compilation, but the large field of the history of 
Israel’s religion may only be touched upon au courant, as in 
the story of the Northern Prophets, or the Southern Isaiah 
and the problem of Deuteronomy. For this field the reader 
must refer to the many and ample books on a subject that 
has especially preoccupied modern interest. In the already 
too extensive Bibliography there has been omitted reference 
to such general treatments, the eminent titles among which 
will be cited in place. Indeed the writer professes that he 
desires to make the most of these ancient records, to let them 
speak for themselves, constrained as he is to leave to others 
their proper placing in the enormous field of Oriental research. 

The writer would express his thanks to many good friends 
for their genial help: to Prof. O. Eissfeldt of the University 
of Halle for the generous loan of an annotated copy of his 
Commentary on Kings; to President J. Morgenstern, Pro- 
fessors W. F. Albright, A. D. Nock, A. T. Olmstead, P. K. 
Hitti. And in particular he records his deep obligations to 
former students of his, amicis caris clarisque, for their interest 
and most helpful criticism, some of them having toilfully 
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read extensive sections of the manuscript book and spent 
hours of consultation with its author; to Professors H. S. 
Gehman, Z. S. Harris, F. James, S. L. Skoss, E. A. Speiser 
C. H. Gordon, H. M. Orlinsky. 

And to the Publishers he acknowledges warmly their accept: 
ance of a work that has grown beyond normal bounds. 


JAMES A. MONTGOMERY. 


February 8, 1941. 


The War prevented the American and British publishers 
from immediate publication of the volume. The writer accord- 
ingly took the manuscript back from them ad interim, and 
has spent much time in rectifications and additions, which 
has been all to the good. A Supplemental Bibliography, only 
partly drawn upon, exhibits the further extension of the 
literature on the subject in the intervening years. 

But word has at last come from the Messrs. Scribner in 
New York and T. & T. Clark in Edinburgh that the printing 
of the volume can begin. The author would express not only 
his personal gratification, but still more his deep respect for 
their venture in these days of stress and strain. 

J. A. SE 


October 18, 1944. 


As a graduate student in Semitic Languages and Old 
Testament at the University of Pennsylvania and the Phila- 
delphia Divinity School the editor took all the courses offered 
by Professor Montgomery, who aroused his interest in the 
Septuagint and other versions of the Bible and thus prepared 
him for his career in Old Testament teaching and research. 
Twice this manuscript had been ready for publication, as 
the two dates above indicate, but in each case circumstances 
beyond the author’s control postponed publication. In the 
meanwhile Professor Montgomery passed his eighty-second 
year, and for reasons of health he felt that he was not able 
to make another revision and to read the proofs of his forth- 
coming work. Under these conditions he asked his former 
pupil to make the final preparations of the manuscript and 
see it through the press. The editor was glad to assume this 
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duty in recognition of Professor Montgomery’s contributions 
to Old Testament Science and with the personal satisfaction 
of having had a part in mediating to the world of scholarship 
the crowning work of his preceptor’s distinguished career. 
On February 6, 1949, Professor Montgomery passed to his 
eternal reward, and while he never saw any of the proofs, 
he had the satisfaction of knowing that the printing of the 
Commentary had actually commenced. 

The editor has brought the Bibliography up to date and 
incorporated the author’s Supplementary Bibhegraphy in the 
proper alphabetical order. For the sake of convenience of 
reference he has also inserted, at Professor Montgomery’s 
request, his own Biblical Chronology of the period of the kings 
of Israel and Judah as found in the Westminster Dictionary of 
the Bible and in the Concordance of the Westminster Study 
Edition of the Holy Bible. He has also prepared the indexes 
at the end of the volume. The editor has made some changes 
and revisions in the manuscript, but these were of the type 
normally expected of a redactor. The author’s spelling of 
proper names was in all cases retained, and the editor kept 
at a minimum alterations of English style. In fairness to the 
author the editor’s aim was to let the final product remain 
the work of Professor Montgomery. The editor at this point 
wishes to express his gratitude to his colleague and former 
pupil, Dr. John Wm. Wevers, who gave him valuable assist- 
ance in the reading of the proof. While claiming no credit 
for the merits of the Commentary, the editor found pleasure 
in rendering a service to Biblical scholarship. 


HENRY SNYDER GEHMAN. 


PRINCETON, N.J,, 
june I, 1950. 
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INTRODUCTION 


I. THE BOOK 


δὶ, PLACE IN THE CANON AS A DISTINCT 
BOOK ; CONTENTS 


Kings is one of ‘ the Twenty-Four Books,’ constituting the 
sacred canon of the Jews, and the fourth book of the Former 
Prophets.1 It is a continuation of the book of Samuel, but 
_without clearly marked literary distinction. For the mechan- 
ical history of Sam.-Ki. must be postulated a series of rolls, 
which were divided for arbitrary convenience. In the Hebrew 
division Sam. and Ki. are of almost equal length, in Bar’s 
edition of respectively gr and 93 pages. The Greek scribes 
with their smaller quires went further, and equally for con- 
venience produced four volumes with the title, ai βασιλεῖαι, 
generally translated, ‘The Kingdoms,’ but Thackeray has 
observed (p. 263) that, following Hellenistic use, the Greek 
should be translated ‘ The Reigns.’ There is variation as to 
the joint between Sam. and Ki. in the Greek texts, although 
there the major tradition followed the distinction of the 
Hebrew Bible. However, Lucian found another division, after 
I. 24, with the actual termination of David’s reign, which 
for historiography might be preferred. And Josephus begins 
bk. viii of his Antiquities at this point. But there is evidence 
for yet another division in the early Greek; after I. 246 
some supplementary material is collected, evidently assembled 
there at the end of a tome (v. ad loc.). Indeed, after Hebrew 
syntax, a fresh section begins with the ensuing clause, “ the 
kingdom being established in Solomon’s hand.” Cf. also 
remarks below on the literary ‘ break’ in the Greek in 4?7°4-.? 


1 According to the Talmud, Baba Bathra, 15a, Jeremiah was the 
author of ‘ his own book and the book of Kings and Lamentations.’ 

2 Thackeray in his ‘ Greek Translators of the Four Books of Kings’ 
and in his Septuagint and Jewish Worship contends stoutly for Lucian’s 
division between 2 and 3 Kgdms as original, also basing his argument 
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The Greek collocation of Sam.-Ki. as one book with its 
division into four volumes was followed by all the ancient 
Versions. The Greek title as of ‘The Kingdoms’ appeared 
in early titles of the Latin Bible; the Arabic as well as the 
Ethiopic followed the Hebrew with ‘ Kings’; the Syriac used 
both titles, varying with the books. In the Latin Bible 
‘Kings ’ came into current use; but this version preserved 
also a second titulation for 1 and 2 Ki. as ‘ secundum Hebreos 
primus/secundus Malachim,’ 7.e., with transliteration of the 
Hebrew title? With the revival of learning in the Western 
Church and the direct translations from the Hebrew the 
distinction between Sam. and Ki. was established, with, how- 
ever, the continuance of the Greek division of each book into 
two halves. This distinction has been accepted in all Christian 
prints of the Bible, except in Ginsburg’s and Kittel’s editions, 
as it is also noted marginally in Jewish prints, e.g., in the 
encyclopedic Mikra’oth Gedoloth. For this division see 
Burney on II. 1’. 

~ The book continues that of Samuel with the history of the 
regency and reign of Solomon, records the disruption of North 
and South under his son, pursues in artfully articulated fashion 
the parallel histories of the two kingdoms, with a rich treasury 
of historical stories from the North, and finally centres on the 
surviving kingdom of the South, until at last, with the original 
conclusion of the book (II. 2574»), “ Judah went into exile 
away from its land.’”’ One recalls Polybius’s drama of the 
end of Greece before Rome, and, closer to the theme, Josephus’s 
Antiquities of his people, after their second ruin as a nation. 
But this work, compilation. as it is of many and various sources, 
‘precedes those others in antiquity and with a ‘faith they « did 
not possess. For the editors, that history was worthy of record 
because it was guided by the hand of God, contradicted as. he 
was by his own people. There was latent the belief that his 
on the almost exact equality of the parts of Codex B for 1 Kgdms 
and 2 Kgdms-—3 Kgdms 2!!. But Rahlfs takes positive position against 
Thackeray (SS 3, 186 ff.). In any case such divisions were primarily 
practical. Cf. the awkward opening of 2 Ki. with the fragmentary 
item, ‘‘ And Moab rebelled against Israel after the death of Ahab.” 

8 Cf. Jerome’s observation in his Prologus Galeatus (Tischendorf’s 


ed. of the Vulgate, p. xxvii): ‘‘ Melius multo est Malachim, id est, 
Regum, quam Mamlachot, id est, Regnorum, dicere.”’ 
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purpose would continue for the future, and such a postscript 
of hope was early added to the book, after 11. 2526.4 


§2. TEXT AND LANGUAGE 


The basic text here used is that of the third edition of 
Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica (BH), the editorship of which was 
notably continued after that distinguished scholar’s death in 
1929, appearing in parts, 1929-37 (see Bibliography). Its 
unique merit lies in the reproduction of a single manuscript, 
and that the oldest accessible one, the manuscript in the 
Public Library of Leningrad (MS L). This is a pure repre- 
sentative of the family of Ben Asher, as distinguished from 
the hitherto printed texts which contain traditions of Ben 
Naphtali ; these texts follow Jacob Chayyim’s Bomberg Bible 
of 1524-25, itself repeated by Kittel in the earlier editions.! 

As against the common tacit assumption of a fixed textus 
receptus of the Hebrew Bible the Notes in this Commentary 
cite constantly by way of example the various readings of 
the editions of Michaelis, Kennicott (his upper text), Bar, 
and the two of Ginsburg. For the thesaurus of variant texts 
recourse must still be taken primarily to Kennicott’s V.T. 
Hebraicum, and to the invaluable critical digest of the 
material, along with collation of a large number of MSS of 
his own collation, by de Rossi (Kennicott’s warm friend) in 
his Varie Lectiones, and the important supplementary volume 
of incidental materials, Scholia critica.2. His work is invaluable 


* The Old Greek gives additional material (e.g., the long story attached 
to I. 12), varying dispositions of the materials (e.g., the two long supple- 
ments in I. 2), rearrangements (as in I. 5-7, and the exchange of cc. 
20 and 21), as well as also innumerable variations in text. The pertinent 
problems will be considered ad locos. 

1 See the ‘ Prolegomena ’ of Kittel and collaborators and successors 
prefacing the completed volume. For further recent treatments of the 
learned apparatus, reference may be made to the writer’s Daniel, Int., 
§§5, 6; Eissf., Eizl., §§100, 101; WKahle, ‘ Der alttest. Bibeltext,’ 
Th. R., 1933, 227 ff.; and the admirable digest in Pfeiffer, Int., pp. 
71-104. 

* Kennicott gives a descriptive and critical ‘ Catalogus Codicum ’ in 
the ‘ Dissertatio Generalis ’ at end of vol. 2. De Rossi in the ‘ Prolego- 
menon ’ to vol. 1 repeats Kennicott’s list with further description of 
prints and criticism, and adds his own list of additional manuscripts 
and prints. 
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for its presentation of the agreements of the Hebrew variants 
with the Versions, including the Syriac and Arabic. Bar’s 
edition is valuable for its ‘ Annotationes Critic,’ with the 
listing of Masoretic variants, the differences between Oriental 
and Occidental readings, and the ‘ Diversitates libri Regum 
a libri Chronicorum,’ and ‘a libri Jesaiz,’ and ‘ a libri Jeremie.’ 
Ginsburg’s first edition presented variant readings. His 
second edition gives a far larger presentation of this material 
in the footnotes, page by page, along with the distinction of 
Oriental and Occidental readings, extensive citation of early 
prints, as also his own suggested correction of text, ‘ necesse 
est legere.’3 And in suit the critical apparatus in Kittel- 
Noth’s edition gives current citation of selected variants based 
on earlier text-editors, and selected MSS, along with extensive 
citation of the Versions and critical judgments upon them 
and their bearing upon the Hebrew text. 

For Ki. Kennicott cites at length 66 MSS, along with very 
many cited in places for him by C. Bruns. See his ‘ Catalogus 
Codicum,’ including synagogal Haftaroth and prints, following 
the text of Ki. For the same book de Kossi consulted 42 
original additional texts in his own library, 34 others on 
occasion. In many cases these MSS contain only the Former 
Prophets.® 

In addition to the innumerable variations, in large part 
errors, yet often scribal corrections of impossible or unintel- 
ligible Hebrew, occurring in most authoritative MSS, as also 
the variations between presence and absence of the vowel- 
letters, or their faulty placement (the simpler form often 
giving the basis of interpretation by the Versions), there are 


3 See at large his invaluable Introduction, and for excellent surveys 
of the Heb. text Buhl, Canon u. Text, §§24 ff., Briggs, Int., ch. 7. For 
recent catalogues of the Heb. MSS see Bibliography in Buhl, p. 86, 
and Ginsburg, ch. 12. 

4 See the extensive apparatus listed in the ‘ Prolegomena.’ Few 
fragments of the Babylonian texts appear for Ki.; cf. Kahle, Masoreten 
des Ostens, BWAT 15 (1913), and ‘ Die hebraischen Bibelhandschriften 
aus Babylonien,’ ZAW 46 (1928), 113 ff. 

6 By inadvertence some numbers of Kennicott’s citations are errone- 
ously cited below through the Commentary, as ‘MSS,’ whereas they 
are actually prints; this correction concerns the particular numbers 
257, 260, 264, 650 [J.A.M.]. 
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the many corrections by the vocal Kré, which have again to 
be diagnosed for their correctness. There also appear cases 
of the Sebirin, instances of ‘it is the opinion that it is so 
and so,’ the correction marginally annotated.® 

For Ki. criticism is further complicated by the extensive 
current parallelisms, and again towards the end of the book 
by the parallels for II. 18-20 with Isaiah, for II. 24, 25 with 
Jeremiah, and for ch. 25 by a double parallel in Jer.? Accord- 
ingly we thus possess text-traditions of great antiquity. And 
the problem is further vexed by the inter-contamination 
among the parallels (affecting particularly the Versions at 
large), the greater fullness or preciseness or more extensive 
editing of one of the parallels affecting the sister text, hence 
the influence of the text of Ch. upon that of Ki., still more 
manifest in the Grr. See such a case at II. 254, where the 
verb demanded before “ by night,’’ was early lacking in the 
Heb., which then has been variously supplied in four MSS 
(‘and they went out,” “and they fled ’’), in the parallel in 
Jer., and in the ancient and modern VSS (AV supplies the 
verb without further note, JV inserts in brackets—so trans- 
lators must work !). A sample case of correction of the Heb., 
doubtless an original error, appears at I. 718: here “the 
pillars’’ and “‘the pomegranates’ should change place ; 
corrections are made by 2 MSS, reading the second word in 


6 For recent discussions of Kethib-Kré are to be noticed the book 
by Gordis on the subject (with additions to Bar’s list for Ki.), and 
the criticism of it by Orlinsky, both listed in the Bibliography. For 
the Sebirin see Ginsb., Int., ch. 8; ¢.g., cases at I. 12% 18. 31, 7826 JJ. 23, 
Friedr. Delitzsch, in Die Lese- u. Schreibfehler im A.T., presents a list 
of some 400 alleged errors in 35 of Ki. The acute theory of Bostrém, 
presented in his Alternative Readings in Samuel, will be pursued in the 
Notes below. 

7 These parallelisms are fully presented by Bar, pp. 132 ff., οἵ. 
Kuenen, Eznl., §45. The most comprehensive work in this regard is 
Vanutelli’s Libri synoptict, presenting the parallel texts of Is., Jer., 
Ch., along with the several parallel Gr. texts, and a rich assortment 
of the Gr. variants. For an analytic study of these variants is to be 
noted Rehm, Textkritische Untersuchungen, and for such textual dis- 
crepancies Sperber, ‘ Hebrew Based upon Biblical Passages in Parallel 
Transmission.’ Klost., Kent, Sanda most conveniently present the 
parallelisms in translation, as does also Crockett in his Harmony. For 
the particular literature on the several sections see Comm., ad locos, 
e.g., Add. Note on 11. 18-20. 
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both cases, again by some 50 MSS with the first word in 
both cases, while the VSS, except S, support 38. That is, 
corrections often entailed further error. 

The pursuit of variant readings of particular MSS in the 
history of text and VSS is of interest and of possible value. 
Kennicott finds a sample case in his no. 1, an excellent 
Bodleian MS ; for the Pentateuch he notes some 2000 variants, 
‘not a few of them of moment,’ and as confirming in some 
cases the ancient VSS.8 An example may be presented for 
Ki. in Ken. MS 30. In several cases (e.g., I. 429, 141, 158, 
19°, II. 67°, 93%) it has rdgs., alone or along with a few 
other MSS, agreeing variously with G6 S @ vs. H; further 
correspondences with particular rdgs. of Gr. MSS appear at 
TT 1572, 109°7,/22)..- Other MSs may be :cited top occasional 
notable correspondences with the Grr., ¢.g., MS 2 (1. 659), 
22. Π| 21 πο. (eerste idee 0 Ogee Cy hares ot) Pome Oy ΠῚ τὸ: 
“Samaria” for * Jezreel’), 180 (II, 9%, 2o*=—G*).. But 
guard must be taken concerning individual MSS; thus MS 
253 contains ‘ multas egregias variationes,’ to quote de Rossi, 
and Kennicott holds that ‘ written in 1495, it was influenced 
by printed Bibles.’ 9 

Accordingly the variations of Heb. MSS, as well as of edi- 
tions, will be cited currently in the Notes, when they appear 
to be of interest, even 11 not of value. Their importance for 
text criticism may be judged only case by case. We must 
allow for the ecclesiastically less important Prophets a greater 
liberty taken with the texts, often in consequence of their 
human interest. Various cautions have to be borne in mind 

8‘ Dissertatio’ at end of vol. 2, p. 71. Particular study of the 
Hebrew variants and so of the classification of the MSS has been sorely 
lacking. Hempel gave a ‘Chronik’ on the subject in ZAW 1930, 
187 ff., and also a further study in the Géttingen Nachrichten, Philolog.- 
hist. Klasse, 1937, 227 ff. S. H. Blank has made a comparative textual 
study of a recently discovered MS in HUCA 8-9 (1932), 227 ff. Bewer 
has treated Ken. 96 in connexion with a brief passage in the G. A. 
Kohut Vol., pp. 86 ff. For other individual studies see Orlinsky’s 
note 12 in his ‘ Present State of Proto-Septuagint Studies.’ 

® Some MSS come from the hands of Jewish proselytes to the Church, 
and so have been contaminated ; a specimen is given by the writer 
in his Daniel, Ὁ. 13, and such a MS is noted by de Rossi, his MS 60, 


commented on in vol. i, p. cxxxii. His corrections of Kennicott’s 
often too early datings are to be noted. 
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by the critic. For the early age the acquaintance of scribes 
with Greek must have insensibly, mesmoriter, affected their 
texts. Indeed the part of memory in ancient text trans- 
mission has been rather ignored by modern critics, who appear 
to visualize ancient scribes as painfully collating various texts 
and parallels. This outlook explains the later variety in 
citation of the Greek Bible, as in the case of St. Paul, who 
knew his Hebrew (a disciple of Gamaliel he was, according to 
Acts 22%), the oral Targum of his day, and the current Greek 
translation, and who also could supply his own fresh transla- 
tions. See further §11. 

For the dialectical varieties in Ki. Burney in his Hebrew 
Text... of Kings, 207 ff., gives a useful list ; almost all of 
them belong to the North Israelite narratives, appearing also 
in Jud. and Sam., and surviving in much later hterature. 
Cf. also the useful summary in Dr., /mt., 188, n. 1. There 
may be noted the form of the 2d fem. sing. pronoun ‘aétZ, 
and the corresponding suffix -k7 (appearing also in Punic). 
The relative sé occurs once (II. 61). The development of 
᾿ἄξογ as a demonstrative relative element =‘ he-of,’ a replica 
of sé, occurs at II. 191%. Noticeable is the almost absence 
of loan-words from the Aramaic. Kautzsch in his Avamats- 
men 1m A.T. (1902) presents only two certain cases, 72's, 
II. 61, and awn, I. τὸν which occurs frequently earlier in 
Num. (E) and Jud.; to these cases may be added novyds, 
I. 634, mendy, 11. 22°, and the pl. forms poty, psn, 1. 123, 
Phe 10: 

There occurs the frequent avoidance of the usual rules for 
consecution of verbs with Waw, e.g., II. 52°, 1212; see Dr., 
Tenses, ch. 9, citing many cases in Ki., and F. T. Kelly, 
‘The Impf. with Simple Waw,’ /BL 1920, 1 ff., citing with 
analysis the cases in Ki., pp. 10 ff. There are also many cases, 
as in the Samaritan Pentateuch, of the unapocopated impf. 
with consecutive Waw.!® 


10 For the most recent study of the Canaanite development of the 
aspects’ (traditionally ‘ tenses’) see Harris, Development of the 
Canaanite Dialects, pp. 83 fi. 
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1. ANCIENT VERSIONS 


82, THE APPARATUS AT LARGE 


Of the two great Polyglot Bibles containing the Oriental 
Versions, that of Paris (edited by Le Jay, completed 1645), 
and that of London (edited by Brian Walton, completed 
1657), the latter has been used in this work. For Ki. it con- 
tains in parallel columns along with the Hebrew the Latin 
of the Vulgate, the Greek, the Syriac, these ‘two with Latin 
translations, and at the bottom of the opposite pages the 
Targum and the Arabic, also with like translations.1 Of 
particular value are de Rossi’s summaries of the variants in 
Hebrew MSS and the Versions 1n selected passages. 

The Old Testament 1n Greek (the Cambridge OTG), edited 
by Brooke, M¢Lean, Thackeray, provides comparative textual 
apparatus for the Versions dependent upon the Greek, namely 
the Sahidic-Coptic, Ethiopic, Christian-Palestinian, the Syriac 
Hexapla, Armenian, Old Latin.? The ‘ Polychrome’ edition 
of the Book of Kings in P. Haupt’s SBOT, edited by Stade 
and Schwally, with constant and often contradictory notes 
by Haupt, is an invaluable select treasury of materials of the 
VSS bearing upon the text. There is to be noted also the 
extensive accumulation of variations of the VSS in kittel’s 
BH. For the Versions see Burney, Kings, pp. Xx 564., and 
Driver, Notes on the Hebrew Text... of the Books of Samuel, 
pp. XXxXlli seg., discussing a text closely related to that of Ki. 
General reference may be here made to Swete, Int. to the O.T. 


4 Vol. VI of this invaluable work also contains a series of pertinent 
addenda: Variants to and Observations on the Targum; Variant 
Readings of the Syriac; ditto of the Arabic. The extensive apparatus 
of comparisons of the Greek and Latin texts with manuscripts and 
earlier prints of the Bible is of bibliophilic interest, and the long ‘ Nota ' 
by Flaminius Nobilius (d. 1590), of 196 pages, on the Greek translation, 
is a fine specimen of early critical scholarship. 

2 See the Preface to vol. I, and for the increment of material the 
Prefaces to parts 1 and 2 of vol. JI (Kgdms). The work also methodi- 
cally lists citations of the Biblical text found in Philo, the N.T., 
Josephus and the Patristic writings. For critical discussion of such 
citations and also for a much wider field, see Rahlfs, SS 3, ch. 1, 887, 
8, ch. 3 (Josephus), ch. 4. 
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in Greek (for the Gr. MSS of the Historical Books, pp. 154 ff. ; 
for the sub-versions of the Gr., part I, ch. 4), and to the 
articles on the VSS in BDD, JE; also to the bibliography 
and critical results given by the writer in Int. to his Daniel. 
There 15 to be added now for the Greek VSS, the Peshitta, 
the Vulgate, Pteifier, [i., 104 ff. 


δά. THE GREEK VERSIONS 


a. The Apparatus 


The largest thesaurus of rdgs. of the Greek MSS still remains 
that of Holmes and Parsons. Its place is most conveniently, 
but not wholly, taken by the Cambridge OTG; see §3. Along- 
side of this monumental work is to be placed for usefulness 
in the study of Kings and Chronicles Vanutelli’s Libri synoptici 
V.T., cited in §2, n. 7, presenting along with the Hebrew 
texts their respective Greek and Latin translations (the texts 
of Swete and Heyse-Tischendorf), along with a finely articu- 
lated apparatus of rdgs. of the Gr. MSS arranged in groups, 
1.6., Origenian, Lucianic, sub-Lucianic, sub-Alexandrian ; the 
rdgs. of the Syro-Hexapla and the parallels in Josephus are 
included. 

Tischendorf-Nestle’s and Swete’s editions of the Gr. O.T. 
cite for uncial codices in this book only B (Codex Vaticanus) 
and A (Codex Alexandrinus).!. The Cambridge OTG and 
Vanutelli treat as one uncial manuscript (as imdeed long 
observed) the codex cited by them as N, known to HP as two 
distinct MSS, XI and 23; and so also an uncial MS Coislini- 
anus I, cited as M, extending only for I. 1-846, There are 
also fragments of an uncial Z. The most recent edition of 
the Greek text is Rahlts’s Septuaginta, presenting a revision of 
the text of B and an apparatus of the pertinent variants. 
In this connexion is to be noted the Gottingen Septuaginta, 
instituted by Rahlfs, with large critical apparatus and intro- 
ductions ; Rahlfs himself edited Genesis (1926) and Psalmi 

1 In addition to the earlier autotype facsimile of the latter codex a 
reduced facsimile reproduction has been published by the British 
Museum, edited by F. G. Kenyon, 1915, seg. See at large Kenyon’s 


Our Bible and the Ancient Manuscripts, 1940. 
ΤῈ 
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cum Odis, followed by W. Kappler, Maccabeorum Liber I 
(1936), and J. Ziegler, [sazas (1939).? 


ὁ. The Alexandrian (Septuagintal) Group (®) 

The one uncial MS of the group, the regnant text of all 
modern editions, is Codex B, Vaticanus. Despite the correc- 
tions of ‘ correctores,’ this noble MS abounds in glaring faults 
(shared in also by Codex A), particularly in transliterations, 
but also in other quarters, and this often uniquely, as the 
Notes will show. Its text may not, fer se, be used for statistical 
comparison, except upon critical comparison with related 
MSS and sub-versions, especially the Ethiopic. Its own 
particular Greek group is small.2 For the problem whether 


2 The first part of N (HP MS XI) is in the: Vatican. Library; it 
extends over Ki. The second (HP 23) is in the Library of St. Mark’s, 
Venice (hence also known as Venetus). See Swete, Jv?., 131 f., and vol. 
III of his text, p. xiv, and Montg., Daniel, 26, 51. In OYG, through 
an earlier omission, reference to this MS is to be found in Preface to 
Pare-s-ot-vol.. i> ΤΟΥ ΔΕ (iPox, not cited there tor 1) “see: Swete, 
Int., 140, and Rahlfs, SS 3, 321. MS Z is noticed by OTG in Preface 
to Kings; by Rahlfs, SS 3, 193, ἢ. 2. For the MSS at large see Swete, 
Int., ch. 5, Rahlfs’s encyclopedic Verzeichnis ἃ. griech. Handschriften 
d. A.T., and his detailed critical discussions in SS 1 and 3. Most 
recent is the ample discussion of the Gr. uncial MSS of the O.T. by 
J. H. Ropes in vol. 3 (1926) of The Beginnings of Christianity (ed. by 
F. J. F. Jackson and K. Lake), pp. Ixxxvili, seg. In addition to Nestle, 
‘Septuagint, DB, there are to be cited among recent studies: O. 
Procksch, Studien zur Geschichte der Septuaginta (1910), and his ‘ Tetra- 
plarische Studien,’ ZAIV 1936, 240 ff., 1937, 61 ff., covering the theme 
as far as Ruth; Kenyon, The Text of the Greek Bible, 1937; also the 
articles by Olmstead, ‘ Source Study and the Biblical Text,’ and ‘ The 
Earliest Book of Kings’ (see Bibliography). The final results of M. L. 
Margolis’s monumental The Book of Joshua 1n Greek (parts I-IV, 1931- 
36) have not yet been published. He gave a preliminary statement 
in ‘The Grouping of the Codices in the Gr. Joshua,’ JQR 1 (1910), 
259 ff.; cf. also his essay on ‘ Textual Criticism of the Gr. O.T.,’ Proc. 
Am. Philos. Soc., 1928, 187 ff. A. Allgeier’s recent volume, Die Chester- 
Beatty Papyri zum Pentateuch; Untersuchungen zur alteren Uberlieferungs- 
geschichte der Septuaginta (1938), gives a full discussion of results from 
that quarter. See also further literature cited in §11, n. 6. 

The alphabetic symbols for the cursive MSS will be used below, 
following OTG and Vanutelli, with occasional references to numbered 
MSS of HP not included in the former system. 

3 The writer has expressed his criticism of uncritical use of B as 
basis of textual comparison in a review, 781, 1936, 309 ff. Fora recent 
study see Sperber, Septuagintaprobleme I, BWANT III, 13 (1929). 
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there was more than one archetype of the Septuagint see 
the literature of the discussion in §rr, note 6. 


c. The Later Jewish Translators, Theodotion, Aquila, 
Symmachus, etc. 


For placing Theodotion’s name first, see the writer’s Daniel, 
p. 46. For the additional texts known at large to Origen, 
but of unknown provenance, the Quinta, Sexta, Septima, see 
Field’s Hexapla, vol. 1, Prolegomena, ch. 5, and Swete, 7η|., 
pt. 1, ch. 3. Field’s invaluable work cites all the then known 
citations made by Origen and others from those obscure trans- 
lations; these are also duly registered with an increment of 
additions in OTG. For Aquila there have now been recovered 
six large papyrus leaves of his translation of Kings, discovered 
by S. Schechter in the Cairo Genizah, and published by 
Burkitt and Taylor in Fragments of the Books of Kings. This 
material includes I. 207-1’, II. 2312-274 The thesaurus of 
these translations is the Syriac Hexapla (see §6, δ), plus 
marginal citations in some Greek MSS, notably M and j; 
(=243); see Rahlfs, SS 3, 32 ff. Remains of the cited Quinta 
appear frequently for 2 Ki., never for 1 Ki.5 The effect of 
Theodotion upon the history of the Greek text remains obscure; 
he is cited frequently along with Aquila and Symmachus, but 
rarely alone ; see further §11, c. 


d. Origen’s Revision and its Successors (@*) 


Origen prepared two texts, the Hexapla and the reduced 
Tetrapla. A further revision of his (Palestinian) text was 
produced by Eusebius under Constantine’s command (the 


4 Valuable textual notes are added by the editors. See in general 
J. Reider, Prolegomena to Aquila, Philadelphia, 1916. For the relation 
of Aquila and Targum see Silberstein’s work, cited in Note introductory 
to. Ta. 

§ See Burkitt, ‘ The So-Called Quinta of 4 Kings,’ PSBA 24 (1902), 
216 ff., citing instances where ‘‘ readings of the so-called Quinta pre- 
serve a valuable emendation of the Mas. text’’; E. Nestle, ib., 25, 63; 
Olmstead, ‘The Earliest Book of Kings,’ who rediscovers Quinta 
in t Ki., proposing it as the basis of the Gr. in that portion of the 
book, and with stress on the critical importance of the version 


(pp. 184 ff.). 
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Constantinopolitan text).6 The MSS of this group are pro- 
miscuous in their readings. Of the uncials, A N belong here ; 
M has ‘a vulgar text,’ ‘influenced by the Hexapla’ (Rahlfs, 
SS 3, 32). Codex A, like B, is carelessly written, and often runs 
independently of its fellows, indeed is often found in particular, 
even unique, correspondence with B.7 For Ki. Vanutelli 
selects as cursives of this group MSS c x y (HP 376 247 121).8 

In this connexion may be noted Origen’s Alexandrian 
counterpart, Hesychius (martyred under Galerius), who pro- 
duced a revision of the Greek Bible. But no precision of 
Hesychian texts has been made for Ki. 


e. The Lucianic Revision (@*) 


See at large Rahlfs, SS 3, the outstanding work on the 
criticism of the problematic text of Lucian and its correla- 
tions.19 In 1883 Paul de Lagarde published his Librorum 
V.T. canonicorum pars prior (part 2 never appeared)—a 
cryptic title indeed, for the volume is a presentation of the 
Lucianic text of Gen.-2 Esd., devoid of any textual apparatus. 
Following Vercellone he based his text on MSS 19 82 93 108 
(=OTG b’ oe,b). His volume has become the staple for dis- 


6 See Field’s Prolegomena, Swete, Int., 18 ff., the writer’s Daniel, 
Int., §14, and in particular for the present subject Rahlfs, SS 1, 47 ff., 
‘Origenis Zitate aus den K6nigsbiichern.’ There may be noted in 
addition two important studies, by Margolis, ‘ Hexapla and Hexaplaric,’ 
AJSL 32 (1916), 126 ff., and by Orlinsky, ‘The Columnar Order of 
the Hexapla,’ JQR 27 (1936), 137 ff. 

7 See the full study, including much more than its title indicates, 
by 'S.. Silberstein, * Uber den Ursprung der im Codex Alexandrinus u. 
Vaticanus des dritten Kénigsbuches der alexandrinischen Ubersetzung 
iiberlieferten Textgestalt,’ ZAW 13 (1893), 1-753; 14, 1-30. 

8 For analysis of MSS of this group see Margolis, ‘ Hexapla and 
Hexaplaric,’ cited above. For Joshua he accepts a different group 
from the above, namely 15 (=a) 27 64 78. 

9 See Nestle, DB 4, 445, col. 2; Swete, Jnt., 18 ff. 

10 For the credit for recognition of this group see 1δ., p. 80, n. 1. 
Lucian, martyred in the year 311/12, was a Syrian of Antioch, and 
belonged to a different school of Biblical tradition than that of 
Alexandria (Septuagint, Hesychius) and that of Cesarea (Origen). For 
these three schools see Jerome's ‘ Prefatio in Paralip.’ in his ‘ Prologus 
Galeatus’ (Tischendorf, p. xlvi). Burney, pp. xx—xxxi, gives a long 
list of Gr. rdgs., mostly parallelisms of G and G4; but @ is cited only 
from faulty B. 
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cussion of the text in question. But de Lagarde’s method 
and text have undergone drastic criticism by Rahlfs with his 
study of all Lucianic clues and exposure of de Lagarde’s 
many arbitrary readings. He adds as a major Lucianic MS 
no. I27=C,, and comes to the conclusion that o and e, are 
far superior to the others. Related MSS are 56 (=i) 158 245.14 
Vanutelli (‘ Prolegomena,’ vi) follows much the same grouping, 
adding other MSS as ‘sub-Lucianic.’ Readings from this 
source have largely affected, often as glosses, other MSS 
(Rahlfs, SS 3, 30 ff.). 


§5. THE TARGUM (f) 


The text of the ‘ Targum of Jonathan’ primarily followed 
here is that of de Lagarde’s Prophete Chaldaice (€*), based 
upon a single MS, the Codex Reuchlinianus, of date 1105, 
itself containing many annotated variants, listed in the 
Preface, along with variants of other printed texts. To 
Walton’s edition of the Targum in the London Polyglot 
(E¥) 5. le Clerc (Clericus) has contributed a long essay in 
vol. 6, ‘ Vari lectiones in Chaldaicam paraphrasin.’! We 
have to postulate early oral Targums in paraphrastic citation 
of the Scriptures. Their literary composition was not effected 
until a late date; according to Hamburger, RE 2, 1184 f., 
Targum Jonathan was not earlier than the 4th century. For 
the influence of oral Targums upon other translations, cf. 
grr, d, and P. Churgin, ‘The Targum and the Septuagint,’ 
AJSL 50 (1933-34), 41 ff., with discussion of earlier literature. 


§6. THE SYRIAC VERSIONS 


a. The Peshitta ($) 


The earliest Syriac version was so named, ‘ the Simple,’ in 
contrast to the later composite Hexaplaric text. The text 


11 ΝΡ. his discussion of 82 in SS 1, 3 ff. 

1 Kahle, in Masoreten des Ostens (1913), 25 ff., presents a Babylonian 
text of the Hebrew and Targum of 2 Sam. 2416-1 Ki. 145, with Bab. 
punctuation; similarly A. Sperber, ‘ Zur Sprache des Propheten- 
targums,’ ZAI 1927, 267 ff., presents I. 17-19 with the same punctua: 
tion. 
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here used is that of the London Polyglot, which is supple- 
mented in vol. 6 by H. Thorndike’s ‘ Variantes in Syriaca 
versione V. T. lectiones.’ + 


ὁ. The Syvo-Hexapla ($*) 


The term indicates the Syriac translation of Origen’s Hexa- 
plaric Greek text, with citation of the latter’s critical appa- 
ratus, made by Paul of Tella in the year 616-17, and surviving 
in one MS in the Ambrosian Library in Milan.? The edition 
of the text used here is de Lagarde’s notable publication, 
Bibliothece Syriace (1892), covering Gen.-Ki. (the earlier 
books largely fragmentary). For Sam.-r Ki. 11-49 O7G also 
adds the glosses of a ‘ patchwork text,’ revision of the Peshitta 
from the Greek; see vol. 2, pt. 1, p. vi. There are also 
the Hexaplaric citations in a great work by Abu-l-Faraj, 
surnamed Barhebreus; these are cited in OTG.3 


§7, THE ETHIOPIC (€) 


The text used here is that of Dillmann, V.7. £thtopicum. 
His ‘ Apparatus Criticus,’ following r and 2 Kgdms and 
3 and 4 Kgdms, contains variants, conspectus of variations 


1 This text is repeated in Lee’s edition, published by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society (1823). For the Syriac versions in general see 
E. Nestle, ‘ Syriac Versions,’ DB; A. Baumstark, Gesch. d. syrischen 
Literatur, 84 (listing the Bible translations, and with full bibliography) ; 
L. Haefeli, Die Peshitta des A.T. (1927); and for particular notice of 
MSS and prints, W. E. Barnes, ‘ The Peshitta Version of 2 Kings,’ 
JTS 6 (1905), 220 ff. For a discussion of the relation of S to ὦ see 
J. Bloch, ‘ The Influence of the Greek Bible on the Peshitta,’ 4 JSL 36 
(1920), 161 ff., with full bibliography, but arriving at no definite 
results; cf. also his earlier article, ‘ Authorship of the Peshitta,’ 7b., 
vol. 35, 215 ff. Of particular interest for the Syriac tradition and 
interpretation of text are the Scholia of Barhebrzus ; see note 3. 

2 For the literature see Daniel, Int., §10, ὦ, and for the translator 
and his work, Baumstark, pp. 186 ff. 

3 He lived 1225-86; see at length Baumstark, pp. 312-21. The 
material appears in his encyclopedic Ausar Razé, ‘ Treasury of Myster- 
ies.” A. Morgenstern has published the text for Ki., Die Scholien des 
Gregorius Abulfavag, Barhebraeus genannt, zum Buch der Kénige (1925). 
M. Sprengling and W. C. Graham have published the first volume of 
Barhebraeus’ Scholia on the O.T. (Chicago, 1931), covering Gen.—2 Sam. 
These scholia to the Biblical books introduce the Origenian (‘ Ionian ’) 
readings, as also direct translations from the Hebrew. 
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from the LXX, etc. There are to be noted particular presenta- 
tions of fresh MSS: by N. Roupp, ‘ Die 4lteste aethiop. Hand- 
schrift der vier Biicher der Koénige,’ ZA 1902, 296 ff.; and 
H. S. Gehman, ‘ The Old Eth. Version of 1 Kings and its 
Affinities,’ 181, 1931, 81 fi.} 


§8. THE ARABIC (@) 


The text here followed is that of the London Polyglot, 
reprint from that of Paris. For the Arabic versions at large 
see H. Hyvernat’s extensive discussion, ‘ Arabes (Versions),’ 
in’ Vieouroux’s DB ir: C, Burkitt, DB -1,°137 #5 PB. Kanle; 
Die arab. Bibeltibersetzungen, Texte mit Glossar (1904); and 
the recent summary account by Gehman, ‘The Polyglot 
Arabic of Daniel and its Affinities,’ JBL 1925, 327 ff. OG 
does not present the readings of this version.? 


§9. OTHER ORIENTAL VERSIONS 


a. The Syro-Palestinian (33) 


For the fragments in this dialect in Ki. see Pref. Note, in 
OTG. The dialect is Judzo-Palestinian, written in Syriac 
characters, coming from a Christian Church of Melkite per- 
suasion, which was originally dependent upon the Syrian 
Church at Edessa. A group of these Palestinians at unknown 
date migrated to Egypt. Here their literary remains have 
been found, almost all lectionary material.8 


ὃ. The Coptic (€) 


There exist only fragments of the Sahidic dialect for Ki. 
On the textual value of the Coptic versions see Prefatory 
Note in O7G, vol. 1. 


1 Gehman has used in comparison with Dillmann’s text an unpub- 
lished Eth. MS in the Vatican library, photographic copy of which is 
in the Library of the Philadelphia Divinity School; he supplies an 
ample Bibliography. For other critical material see §11, a. 

2 There may be noted in this connexion J. F. Rhode, The Arabic 
Version of the Pentateuch in the Church of Egypt (Catholic Univ. Thesis, 
1921), and Gehman, ‘ The Arabic Bible in Spain,’ Speculum, 1 (1926), 
210 ἢ. 

8 For the dialect see Brockelmann, Grundriss, 1, 16; F. Schultess, 
Lexicon Syropalaestinum (1903); Duval, La Ilttévature syriaque; 
Nestle, DB 4, 649; Rosenthal, Die aramaistische Forschung, pp. 144 ff. 
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ce. The Armenian (Arm.) 


OTG presents this text as @. See Gehman, ‘ The Armenian 
Version of I and II Kings,’ JAOS 1934, 53 ff., and his similar 
treatment of the Armenian text of Daniel in ZAW 10930, 
82 ff., these with full bibhographies. Over this language and 
the Coptic the present writer has no control. 


§I0. THE LATIN VERSIONS . 


a. The Old Latin (XL) 


The material from old Latin MSS with pre-Hieronymian 
text is registered in OTG; see Pref. Note in vol. 2. Early 
Patristic citations offer still richer material; see index of 
sources used in OTG, Pref. Note in vol. 1. The citations by 
Lucifer of Cagliari are the most extensive.! 


ὃ. The Vulgate (¥) 


The text used is the Clementine text published by Heyse 
and Tischendorf—cited under the latter’s name. This has 
value for its annotation of the readings of Codex Amiatinus, 
generally more original than the textus receptus.* The official 
Biblia Sacra, 6 (Rome, 1945) has also been consulted. 


Ii): “GROUPING OF THE. VEKSIONS 


Str. a. The Alexandrian Family 


Of the above versions only the Grr., the Targum, the 
Syriac Peshitta, and the Vulgate are direct translations 


1 See H. A. A. Kennedy, ‘ Latin Versions, The Old,’ DB. Extensive 
citations of ΨΚ are given by Dr., Samuel, pp. Ixvi-lxxx, and by Burn., 
Judges, pp. XXxXv-xxxix, for the most part in exhibits taken from the 
Codex Gothicus Legionensis (on which see Rahlfs, SS 3, 157 ff.). See 
Bibliography for Lucifer’s text; cf. Rahlfs, §35. For this extensive 
field see also the writer’s Daniel, Int., §10, δ, and Ἐ. 5. Haupert, Relation 
of Cod. Vat. and the Lucianic text of ... Kings from the Viewpoint of 
the Old Latin and Ethiopic Versions (Univ. of Penna. Thesis, 1930). 

2See W. Nowack, Die Bedeutung des Hieronymus fiir die Alttest. 
Krittk (1875), H. J. White, ‘Vulgate,’ DB. 
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from the Hebrew; the others are translations of Greek 
Versions.+ 

Codex B and its Greek fellows rate historically as Alex- 
andrian, or Old Greek. But the text in Ki. hails evidently 
from more than one hand, and there arises the question 
whether it is, in part or altogether, properly Septuagintal, 
or of other origin, related to the obscure Theodotionic and 
Lucianic strains of translation. This will be discussed below 
in 6. 

Versions of the Alexandrian family are the Coptic and the 
Ethiopic. For the former, see Pref. Note to Ki., in OTG: 
The Sahidic “cannot safely be used except when,” etc. 
The Ethiopic after the general fashion of the version in its 
earliest form, is a peculiarly careful translation, and pairs 
regularly with Codex B, often uniquely, is free of its glaring 
errors, and so is its best ‘ corrector.’ See Rahlfs and the other 
literature cited in §7, and note Olmstead’s summary state- 
ment in “ The Earhest Book of Kings,’ p. 171, to the effect 
that agreement of € with other groups as against B must 
mean that such a reading is correct. For possible relationship 
of € to the Lucianic group, see c below. It is possible that 
€ in some cases drew directly from ®, 1.6., cases where it is 
in sole agreement with the latter. 


b. The Palestinian (Origentan) Family 


The place of the Syro-Hexapla as the best exemplar of this 
group, with its critical collection of readings from Origen’s 
massive work, has been described above. The close depend- 
ence of @ upon Origen’s version will be noted below in d. 
The place of the Armenian in the same group has been deter- 
mined by Gehman in his summing up (JAOS 54, p. 59): 
“Arm. is a faithful representative of the group. ... We can 
place Arm. on the same level with A and 247.... There are 
a few influences from the Lucianic MSS ...” For revisions 


1 On the character of the Oriental sub-versions the remarks in Pref. 
Note, OTG, vol. 1, pt. 1, are of value. For the subject at large see. 
Ropes, op. cit. (84, n. 2), pp. cxlii, seg., for discussion of the Oriental 
versions of the N.T. There is desiderated greater co-operation between 
the students of the two Testaments, e.g., in the common problem of 
the. Western Text.’ 
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and translations of the Hexaplaric text, cf. the writer’s Daniel, 
Int. 814. 


c. Lhe Lucianic Revision and its Background ; the Problem of 
a Pre-Lucianic or Pre-Theodotionic Version ; Citations in 
Josephus and the New Testament 


The Syro-Palestinian texts known for Ki. are definitely 
Lucianic ; see Duval, Litt. syriaque, p. 60. 

The appearance of Lucianic rdgs. in centuries preceding 
Lucian (martyred A.D. 311/12), along with their occurrence in 
Old Latin texts, has raised complicated problems still un- 
solved. This is particularly the case with the Biblical citations 
in Josephus.2. Mez established the fact that for Samuel, 
Josephus followed most largely a Greek text of pre-Lucianic, 
pre-Theodotionic character. But for Ki. Rahlfs came to the 
conclusion that Josephus chiefly used the Hebrew text, and 
he discovers only two positive Lucianic rdgs., bearing on 
T. 3% and II. τα, Per contra, Thackeray, ignorant of Rahlfs’s 
study, asserts (p. 85): “the Josephan text is uniformly of 
this Lucianic tvpe from 1 Samuel to 1 Maccabees.’”’ And so 
authorities disagree in their critical results, as will also be 
exemplified further below. 

The N.T. citations from Ki. are few and cast no definite 
light ; see Rahlfs, 824, and for the subject at large Sperber, 
'N.T. and Septuagint,’ 781. 1940, 193 ff., but with no refer- 
ences to the citations from Ki. The following cases to the 
point may be noted: of the some dozen citations in the N.T. 
Luke ace τῆς ΣιδωνιαςΞεῸδ 1, 1" (1ο5., GL X.dwvos) ; Luke 
Aa, Narpav=6 Be ae (Bu Νεεμαν) om. 11, KkateAtrov—=MS ii 
τ τοῦ (®" καταλειψω, B erroneously καταλειψεις). In the last 
citation again exaywar=—G" 1. 1018 (© ὠκλασαν)ὴ is the only 
sure case of a Lucianic rdg. Luke g* cites II. 119, but with 
an original verb, ἀναλίσκειν. Rev. 118 cites 1, 17}, again with 

* For earlier literature see Schiirer, GJ]V 1, 103. Of his references 
is to be especially cited A. Mez, Die Bibel des Josephus untersucht fiir 
Buch V-VII der Archdologie (1805), treating the books Josh., ἢ εὐ ἢ ΤᾺ 
Sam. The one thorough treatment of Ki. is by Rahlfs in ch. 3 of his 
SS 3. Since then Thackeray has presented a study of the subject in 
Lect. 4 of his Josephus, the Man and the Historian. For the extensive 


amount of such ‘ Ur-Theodotionic’ material in the Greek texts of 
Daniel see the writer’s Comm., Int., §§r2 ff. 
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an original verb, Bpexev. The best texts of Mt. 107° and 
parallels have the original and actually correct rdg., ° Baal- 
zebul: ws. Baal-zebub, tell, 122 -see-Note-adeec. ihere 
is also to be noted the ancient Jewish tradition of the famine 
in Elijah’s time as lasting for three and a half years, cited in 
Lukes?) lames)! ssee Comni ede 177: 

No definite results from such a quarter as Josephus, a free 
re-composer of the Biblical history, can be gained. One 
complication is, as Thackeray suggests (pp. 81 f.), “ the appar- 
ent influence of a Targum’; for such cases see Notes on 
I. 2127, II. 92°. Josephus was a scholarly gentleman, who 
knew his Hebrew text fairly by heart, and could make his 
own translations; he was acquainted with the normative 
Septuagint, and also equally with current oral Greek transia- 
tions (properly ‘ Targums,’ 1.6., ‘interpretations ’). His cita- 
tions are similar to those of the Apostle Paul, who cited at 
στοαί length from Scripture, but with no manuscripts at hand 
(cf. 2 Tim. 4). And the like independence appears in the 
N.T. citations from Ki. noted above. 

Rahlfs continues (ch. 4) his criticism of alleged ‘ Lucianic Ὁ 
citations in the pre-Lucianic Greek Patristic writers, and finds 
but a small sheaf of gleanings. In the Latin field his study 
(ch. 5) of the pre-Hieronymian writers and excerpts of Old 
Latin MSS is crucial for a very moot question. Driver’s 
conclusion (p. Ixxvi) is worthy of citation: ‘ The Old Latin 
must date from the second century A.D., hence it cannot be 
based upon the recension of Lucian as such; its peculiar 
interest lies in the fact that it affords independent evidence 
of the existence of MSS containing characteristic readings 
(or renderings) considerably before the time of Lucian 


8 The place of oral tradition in antiquity, as vs. the written, 1s now 
coming into recognition. See S. Gandz, ‘ Oral Tradition in the Bible,’ 
G.. Aj Kohut Vol. ΒΡ: 248°. ; H. ΘΟ ΝΥ δεῦρ, © Das textkritische 
Problem des A.T. am Hoseabuche,’ ZAW 1934, 241 ff., and Studien 
zum Hoseabuche, Uppsala Universitets Arskvift, 1935, pt. 6. And, as 
has not been sufficiently recognized, the mutual cross-relations of the 
extensive parallels between Ki. and Is., Jer., Ch., have been largely 
affected by intrusions memoriter. 

4See the literature noted in §10, a. Rahlfs’s study of the Patristic 
texts in SS 3 was preceded in Heft 1 with a study of Theodoret’s and 
Origen’s citations from Ki. 
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himself.””5 However Rahlfs cites and directly contradicts this 
statement of Driver’s (in the latter’s first edition), insisting 
(pp. 158 ff.) that no certain Lucianic citations in the Latin 
appear before Lucifer of Caghari (d. 371). This rebuttal 15 
simply noted by Driver in ed. 2, p. lxxvi, as a footnote to the 
repetition of his statement noted above. 

But Rahlfs’s own argument is difficult to appraise. After 
a long discussion of Lucian’s agreements with Codex B and 
€ in Ki. he arrives at the conclusion (§57, cf. p. 255), that 
“the base of Lucian is an old pre-Hexaplaric G-text, which 
is most closely related to B and €.’ But this result is not 
at all satisfactory in view of the evident relation of the 
Lucianic MSS with pre-Lucianic witness. 

Thackeray, in his article in 15. and in his book, The 
Septuagint, etc., pp. 16 ff., has presented a most interesting 
thesis, evidently confirmed by statistics of language, to the 
effect that Gr. Kingdoms is the result of two partial transla- 
tions: the first (‘ Alexandrian ’) omitting the ‘ unedifying ’ 
portions of the history, and covering I Kgd.-II. 11}, III. 21? 
2148, the lacune being then filled up by a later translator, 
with further discussion of the latter’s relation to Theodotion, 
or rather an Ur-Theodotion, “an anonymous Asiatic,’ for 
which provenance he makes interesting argument from the 
vocabulary (Septuagint, 24 ff.). This view was anticipated 
by Olmstead in his ‘Source Study’ (see above, §4, n. 2), 
arguing for an evident ‘ Theodotionic’ origin of at least 
portions of Ki. One line of this argument lies in the occur- 
rence of transliterations in @, an ear-mark of Theodotion. 
But Burney, in noting at length the transliterations in Gr. 
of Ki. (pp. xxvili seg.), finds the great majority of them only 
in 2 Ki., a fact that argues for different translators of the two 
books. A further argument for such an influence is the absence 
of distinct Theodotionic citations in the Hexaplaric apparatus, 
as observed in §4, c. There is to be compared C. C. Torrey’s 
argument for the Theodotionic origin of Gr. Chronicles (Ezra 
Studies, 1910, 66 ff.), as also the present writer’s argument 
for the existence of an Ur-Theodotion for the book of 
Daniel (Comm., Int., §13). In the latter case the preserved 
Theodotionic text, actually replacing the Old Greek text 

δ Cf. also Burkitt, ‘The Old Latin and the Itala,’ TS iv, 3 (1896), 9 ff. 
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in the Church’s tradition of Daniel, facilitates the present 
argument. 

With a pre-Theodotionic type of translation assumed, are 
we to make a like assumption for a pre-Lucianic revision ? 
The two types are quite distinct, at least in the established 
characteristics of the two. Rahlfs would associate the originai 
‘Lucian’ very closely with Codex B and €; but this does 
not explain the marked characteristics of our Lucianic text 
in common with its forbears. However, Rahlfs does recognize 
‘vorlucianische Bestandteile ἡ (p. 291). 

The problem remains a complicated one. Alongside of 
Thackeray’s distinction of different hands in the translation 
of the book, Rahlfs observes (p. 290) that by far the major 
difference between @ and 8 exists for 1 Ki., whereas it is 
‘minimal’ for 2 Ki. And yet the Quinta citations appear 
only in 2 Ki.; see §4, c. In fine, we have to assume early 
translation-revisions, a matter of secondary importance to 
the Jews, whereas the Church came to recognize the need for 
an authoritative text of the Bible.® 


d. The Other Oriental Versions 


For the Targum, its history and general characteristics, 
reference may be made to the authorities. Burney gives an 
exemplary list of @’s exegetical variations, pp. xxx seg. It 
is of further interest for its exhibition, by tradition, if not by 
text, of the background of S and Ῥ.7 For the correspondences 


6In 1915 in TSK 88, 410 ff., Kahle advanced the view, in contra- 
diction to de Lagarde, that the MSS of the Septuagint do not go back 
essentially to one archetype, but rather to numerous independent 
translations. This theory has been pursued by Sperber in a series of 
studies (e.g., ‘ Probleme einer Edition der Septuaginta,’ Festschrift 
P. Kahle [1935], 35 ff., ‘Septuagint Recensions,’ 781, 1935, 73 ff., 
‘N.T. and Septuagint,’ 7b. 1940, 193 ff.), arguing for two and more 
early Greek translations from different Hebrew text-traditions. But 
as against this extravagant hypothesis see Orlinsky’s art., ‘On the 
Present Status of Proto-Septuagint Studies,’ JAOS 1941, 81-91, and 
cf. review by Gehman, JBL 1941, 428 ff. 

7 For discussion of the cross-relationships of & see Dr., Samuel, 
pp. Ixxi-lxxvi; Burn., pp. xxxii-xxxv; J. Berlinger, Die Peschitta 
zum τ. (3.) Buch der Koénige u. thr Verhdltnis zu Mas. Texte, LXX, 
u. Targum (1897) ; Sperber, ‘ Peshitta and Onkelos,’ G. A. Kohut Vol., 
554 ff.; and most recently Rosenthal, Avamaistische Forschung, 199 ff. 
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common oral Targum may be postulated, as Sperber’s illumi- 
nating study for the Law argues. For the comparison of 
the two translations of the Pentateuch he comes to the 
conclusion (p. 562) that & represents a form of the Targum 
before its later specific Rabbinic variations. The bearing of 
Targumic tradition upon Jerome’s translation is evident, as 
the Notes will show.® 

The Arabic versions of the Bible had a varied and compli- 
cated history in their origins, as observed since Pococke’s 
day ; see his study of the Arabic texts in the-London Polyglot, 
vol. 6, and Burkitt's article cited above. Cf. Cornill’s careful 
analysis in his Comm. on Ezekiel (1905), pp. 49 ff., proving 
the combination of such diverse origins for the Arabic of the 
Polyglots. For Daniel Gehman came to the conclusion that 
the “ Arabic of Dan. is vastly superior to (Gr.) A, and beyond 
a doubt is the best representative of the (Hexaplaric) group 
that we now possess”’ (op. cit. in §8). But E. Rédiger, in his 
thorough study, De origine et indole Arabicorum librorum V.T. 
historicorum interpretumt (1829), had arrived at the opposite 
conclusion for the Historical Books. His result is that I. 1-11 
and II. 12'’-25 (more particularly for exact translation) are 
based on the Syriac, while for I. 12-IT. 1216 the Hebrew, along 
with Rabbinic ‘commenta Judaica,’ was the basis (p. 48) ; 
to wit, as in a summary section title, the Arabic version “ ex 
Greca Alexandrina non facta est.”’ The fault of this capable 
study is that the Greek used in parallelism was solely that of 
the ¢ext. rec., without consultation of the Hexaplaric texts. 
A will be constantly cited below, and its constant alignment 
with Hexaplaric witnesses, notably A, of which it is often the 


Burn. cites certain cases in which “‘ the readings of Pesh. seem to 
exhibit connexion with Targ.’”’ Berlinger reaches the conclusion that 
dependence upon these sister-translations cannot be established, and 
Rosenthal, with sole reference to Onkelos, comes to no definite results. 
For the relation of S to @ see also above, 86, ἢ. 1. 

8 N.b., the correct interpretation of "3, I. 317, is givenby TS A4Y, 
as us. the Grr.; similarly in v.2° that of ‘sso by the same VSS: 
cf. 155, etc. See 5. Krauss, ‘ Jerome,’ JE, esp. p. 117; and for an 
intensive study of another Biblical book, C. H. Gordon, ‘ Rabbinic 
Exegesis in the Bk. of Proverbs’ (Univ. of Penna. Thesis), JBL 1930, 
384 ff.; om pp. 395 ff. he exhibits for that book the parallelisms of 
T, S, and ¥. 
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corrector, will be adduced. But as & and the Hexapla are 
far more faithful to 38 than is G, the question of the provenance 
of @ is complicated. 


e. Value and Interest of the Versions 


In the application of early versions to an ancient text the 
primary interest has been that of correcting the latter. Hence, 
as a rule, in such critical work on a Hebrew book selection is 
made of all those cases that appear to offer correction, but 
with the ignoring of the cases of mistranslation, through ignor- 
ance, or by artless or intentional improvement. The result 
has been the impression of the constant superiority of the 
versions, the pertinent cases of which are prominently booked. 
But this process of comparison does not become scientific 
until statistics of the right and wrong in a given version have 
been gathered. It will actually be found that a small per- 
centage of the variations of the Old Greek translations, for 
example, have any value for text-correction. The bulk of the 
notable ones will be found to be in the way of interpretation, 
following the endeavour to obtain sense out of a passage 
difficult rhetorically or grammatically, or to improve it, espec- 
ially when theology is involved. A modern parallel is on hand 
in that classic English translation, the King James Bible, 
in which the sense is often eked out with the very honest 
interpolation of italicized passages, or the ambiguity of a 
passage indicated by a marginal note introduced with an 
‘Or.’ Even the very strict Jewish Version of our own day 
has had perforce to introduce bracketed words to make sense, 
and at times fails to translate literally, but makes improve- 
ment (cf. Preface, p. x). These cases are no guarantee of a 
better original text ; the translators, as interpreters, had per- 
force to make sense, that ‘‘ he who runs may read.’’ Such 
variations also appear automatically in the Hebrew M55. 
Cf. the writer’s similar statement in his Daniel, Int., §18, 
‘Method and Use of the Textual Apparatus.’ 

Accordingly in the textual Notes of this volume constant 
citation of the variants of the Versions will be given, not only 
for their value for text-correction, a small minimum indeed, 
but as exhibits, at times of their misunderstanding, at times 
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of their honest effort to make sense out of nonsense, and to 
correct what appeared objectionable. The former objective 
will have comparatively small gains; the latter will afford a 
study in the interpretation attempted by the version in 
question, and this has an interest in itself, minor though that 
interest be.? 


IV. THE SOURCES OF THE BOOK 


S12: COMPARISON WITH CONTEMPORARY HISTORICAL WRITING 


The Hebrew history, extending from the migrations of the 
Bné-Israel down into the Persian age, as contained in the 
Hebrew Scriptures, is the longest consecutive literary series 
that we possess from the ancient Near Orient. For long it 
was unique, the external history being eked out by Greek 
travellers like Herodotus and by the remains, in second-hand 
condition, of such native annalists as Sanchuniathon, Manetho, 
and Berossos.1 The archeological unveiling of that ancient 
field has reversed the process of comparison; the Hebrew 
records of the politically petty people of Israel can now be 
interpreted and commented upon in the light of an unbroken 
series of documents covering millennia. And so to the matter- 
of-fact historian those fresh original documents far transcend 
in interest and importance the narrow scope of the Hebrew 
history. 

It is only in the minimum that the Hebrew chronicles run 


® The writer refers with strong sympathy to J. Reider’s study, ‘ The 
Present State of Textual Criticism of the O.T.,’ HUCA 7 (1930), 285 ff., 
and H. 5. Nyberg, ‘ Das textkritische Problem des A.T. am Hoseabuche 
demonstriert,’ ZAW 1934, 24 ff., and his ‘ Studien zum Hoseabuche,’ 
Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift, 1935, pt. 6, with the conclusion, “ Zurtick 
zum masoretischen Texte um ihn zu studieren und zu interpretieren ! ” 

1 For such local archives in early days may be compared the memora- 
bilia of Edom in Gen. 36, especially the succession of nine kings “ before 
there reigned a king over the Bné-Israel”’ (vv.*!%-). For the early 
spread of writing in Transjordan, cf. Jud. 813, and for the subject at 
large see J. W. Flight, ch. 4 of E. Grant’s Haverford Symposium. 
For the authenticity and antiquity of Sanchuniathon’s Phenician 
History see Eissfeldt’s Ras Schamra u. Sanchuniathon (as of the 
seventh century), and Albright, SAC 242 ff. (‘seventh or sixth 
century ’). 
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part passu with those of the great Empires. Annalistic items 
drawn directly or indirectly from official records are manifest 
from David’s reign and on, but they play a small part and 
are a side-issue in comparison with the corresponding elements 
galore in the new discoveries, which abundantly illustrate the 
praxis. But the unique development of Hebrew history lies 
in its passage from the purely archival form, the digests by 
curious scribes of the past records of their peoples, to the 
Historical Story. This may extend all the way from the 
narrative of contemporaries, like the David-Solomon story 
(2 Sam. 16-1 Ki. 2), to such midrash as appears in I. 13. 
But in this unique development the annalistic programme 
has been developed into History. A new factor has been 
introduced, the subjective one of the eye and mind of the 
historian. Critics may naturally suspect sources dubbed as 
Prophetic, Deuteronomic, Priestly, but all real history is the 
result of digestion by the historian, one-sided as the emphasis 
must be; this is true of Thucydides, Livy, Gibbon, Macaulay, 
and so through the list of great historians. The criticism we 
should exercise is of the kind generally applied to, we 
may say, the sources of Herodotus; the monuments he had 
seen with his eye, stories he had heard with his ears, all 
through interpreters, are entirely unknown to us, and yet the 
historical verisimilitude of his reports is being constantly 
vindicated in contradiction of the earlier sceptical judgment 
upon him as a gullible traveller.27 The Hebrew history has 
suffered in its treatment by critics too much from theological 
bias, formerly orthodox, now quite radical. Even if in our 
book the cycles of stories of the Sons of the Prophets, the 
Temple sources, the Deuteronomic editing, are all partisan, 
they remain of immense historical importance ; for it is what 
a people thinks of itself, its origins and its future, that serves 
to make history, quite as much as the current facts. It was 

2 In bk. i, 8 he sums up for the dynasty of the Heraclide preceding 
Gyges of Lydia, the contemporary of Ashurbanipal, 22 generations, 
covering 505 years, ἦ.6., ca. 22 years per reign; this average corresponds 
closely to that of the Judzan dynasty. For the Tyrian dynasty from 
Hiram I and on, for 11 reigns (one of 8 months, terminated by assassina- 
tion) Josephus reports, as from the Ephesian Menander, a regnal 


average of 16 years. J.e., in both cases the figures are reasonable and 
are based on exact sources. 
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the Prophets and Priests who saved Israel’s heritage for the 
future, and it was through them that the remains of the 
ancient secular chronicles were preserved. 

The recognition of the unique character of Hebrew history 
has been largely due in our days to the secular historian. 
From the field of historiography the eminent authority, J. T. 
Shotwell may be quoted: 4 “ No higher tribute could be paid 
to the historical worth of the Old Testament than the state- 
ment that, when considered upon the profane basis of human 
authorship, it still remains one of the greatest products in the 
history of History, a record of national tradition . . . which 
yet retains the undying charm of genuine art and the universal 
appeal to human interest’; although, he adds, “not... 
a remarkable performance viewed from the standpoint of 
modern history.’’ But criticism may be expressed of another 
statement by the same writer (p. 7, n. 6): ‘‘ The achieve- 
ment of the Hebrew historians was primarily in the field of 
art. Although sections of the early records of the Jews are 
the finest narratives we possess from so early a period—far 
earlier than any similar product in Greece '—the principles 
of criticism which determined the text were not what we call 
scientific. They were not sufficiently objective.” However, 
comparison of modern historical writing in the way of criticism 
of history some three millennia older is hardly to the point. 
And there is no reason to put such a story as that of David- 
Solomon, or that of Jehu’s destruction of the Omrid dynasty, 
to name the most brilliant political narratives, in the category 
of art as opposed to the historical. There is no consciousness 
of art, no self-expression in judgment upon the history in the 
way of moralizing or of setting forth of theodicy (as in Hero- 
dotus, equally with the Prophets); if the composer was 
aifected by the tragedy, of which he was a contemporary, 

® How much of such local lore of the Oriental lands has been pre- 
served by the alien and inquisitive Herodotus! Those ancient peoples 
never rendered it into literature, or, if they did, there was no interested 
tradition to preserve it. For an admirable discussion of comparison 
with that quarter see H. T. Fowler, ‘ Herodotus and the Early Hebrew 
Historians,’ JBL 49 (1930), 207 ff. 

4 Introduction to the History of History, 80; cf. H. E. Barnes, A 
History of Historical Writing, ch. 1. 

δ᾽ Hecatexus, ca. 550 B.c., is accounted as the first Greek historian. 
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he leaves it to the reader to discover it for himself.* Indeed 
such history writing, as in many cases in the Historical Books, 
falls properly into the class of Historical Story and is historia 
in the Latin sense of the word ; see Shotwell, p. 229, where 
he cites Servius, the commentator on Virgil (on Aen., 1, 373), 
defining historia as contemporary narrative, while annales are 
records of the past. Reference is also to be made to Meyer 
for his brilliant section on ‘ Novellen und Erzahlungen mit 
novellistischer Technik,’ in his JN 18q ff., in which class he 
places the story of David and Bathsheba as the most 
eminent. But ‘Novelle’ may not be immediately rendered 
into English, nor is that story mere historical romance by 
any means. 

There is almost nothing to compare with this development 
of Hebrew history from the records of the great Empires, with 
possibly one exception. For Egypt, of comparative import- 
ance are the poetic descriptions of the campaigns and glories 
of Thutmose III, Ramses II (on the battle at Kadesh), 
Merenptah.? Apart from such extravagant rhetorical eulogies 
(cf. Deborah’s Song in contrast !), Egypt gives us only the 
short ‘ Novelle,’ at the best autobiographies like the stories 
of Sinuhe and Wen-amon. 

With all the wealth of Babylonian-Assyrian remains we 
find hardly more than dynastic lists, notable events dated 
by royal years, citation of omens, and annals of reigns 
extravagantly written up. The only exception would be 
the genuine royal autobiography that we possess from 
Ashurbanipal. Citation may be made of Weber in his 
discussion of the historical inscriptions: % “(Die bab.-ass. 


© Cf. citations of Olmstead in introduction to Comm. on I. 1-2 
below. 

7 Erman, Lit. of the Anc. Egyptians, 254 ff.; these were doubtless 
contemporary productions, as is known from one of them (p. 266). 
A scribe of Thutmose records how he “ followed ᾿᾿ the king, ‘‘ beheld 
his victories,’’ ‘‘ recorded the victories, putting them into writing, 
according to the facts’’ (Breasted, HE 3121). But “ the priceless 
rolis have perished.’’ 

8 For the earlier material see Giiterbock, ‘ Die historische Tradition 
u. ihre literarische Gestaltung bei Babyloniern ἃ. Hethitern bis 1200.’ 

9 Die Literatur der Babyloniey u. Assyrer, ch. 15 at length, in par 
ticular, p. 199. 
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Geschichtsschreibung) hat sogar zusammenfassende Geschichts- 
werke aus den Urkunden der Vergangenheit kompiliert, freilich 
nur in der trockensten Form der Tatsachenregistrierung, die 
ohne Riicksicht auf innere Zusammenhiange, ohne das Wesent- 
liche gegentiber dem Gleichgiiltigen hervorzuheben, Zahl an 
Zahl, Kriegszug an Kriegszug, Herrscher an Herrscher reiht.”’ 
He continues with the statement that we have nothing in 
that literature of the like of Hebrew history, although he 
appeals to the late Berossos for such a possibility. The result 
did not advance beyond the stage of court annals, was indeed 
“ein durchaus hofisches Produkt,’ as Meissner remarks.?9 
Over against this characteristic is that of the spirit of the 
Hebrew historians, always sitting in judgment upon royalty, 
most often ‘anti-courtly,’ from the story of Nathan the 
prophet down to that of Huldah the prophetess. The one 
feature similar in the non-Israelite field is the recognition of 
Fate. 

Only in one quarter, and that of the non-Semitic Hittites, 
may a parallel be found. Gjiiterbock, Teil 2 of his mono- 
graph cited above, expresses this judgment (p. 94): ‘‘ (Die 
hethitische Geschichtsschreibung) hat im Neuen Reich eine 
Form gefunden, die nicht nur innerhalb der hethitischen, 
sondern in der ganz vorderasiatischen Geschichtsschreibung 
den héchsten Rang einnimmt: die der Annalen.’” With this 
statement may be compared that of his predecessor, A. 
Gotze:11 ‘‘ Viel bedeutsamer ist es, dass bei den Hethitern 
zum ersten Male in der Weltgeschichte ein literarisches Genos 
von hoher Bedeutung in Erscheinung tritt: der literarische 
Bericht. Er sprengt den Rahmen trockener Annalistik.... 
Der hethitische historische Bericht versteht es in einer Weise, 
die erst in den Geschichtsberichten der Israeliten wieder 
erreicht wird, Ereignisse unter einheitlichen Geschichtspunkten 
riickschauend zusammenzufassen, Situationen eindrucksvoll 


10 Bab. u. Ass., 2, 367. For Meissner’s judgment of the Babylonian 
and Assyrian chronicles see 1b., ch. 20. For collections of these 
chronicles, including the early king-lists of Ur, Isin, Babylon, 
etc.,. see: Schrader, KB 2, 273 f., vol. 3;. 2d half, 143 ἢ; Rogers, 
CP 199 ff.; Gressmann, ATB 1, 331 ff. The Bible student should 
acquaint himself with these precedents and parallels for Israelite 
historiography. 

11 Hethiter, Churriter u. Assyrer (Oslo, 1936), 72 ff. 
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darzustellen’”’; and finally, in translation: ‘‘ The Hittite 
narrative does not serve the heroization and glorification of 
the king, it serves the presentation of deed and fate, is accord- 
ingly absolutely free of the mythical, is history.” ” 

On the quality of Hebrew historiography may be cited 
opinions from unbiassed authorities. Moore in his essay on 
‘Die Eigenart der hebraischen Geschichtsschreibung,’ p. 73, 
remarks, after reference to the edifying aims of the writers: 
“So schwer wir nun die Mangel der tendenzidsen Geschichts- 
schreibung von dieser Seite empfinden, so miissen wir anderer- 
seits anerkennen, das in derselben der Ansatz zu einer philoso- 
phischen Geschichtsbetrachtung liegt. Die Geschichte ist 
nicht eine zufallige Zeitreihe von Geschehnissen, sondern eine 
sittliche Ordnung, die nicht allein Israel, sondern die Welt- 
michte, welche Gott als Werkzeuge der Strafe oder der Ret- 
tung gebraucht, in sich schliesst ; die korrelativen Ideen der 
Einheit Gottes und der Einheit der Geschichte ergeben sich 
aus der sittlichen Auffassung der Geschichte.” And again 
(p. 66) he observes: “50 haben tatsachlich nur zwei Volker 
unabhangig von einander eine historische Literatur erzeugt, 
die Israeliten namlich und einige Jahrhunderte nachher die 
Griechen.”’ Similarly and contemporaneously Meyer in his 
essay on ‘ Individuality,’ in his Kleine Schriften, remarks 
(p. 22): ‘‘ From the point of view from which we contemplate 
history, the Israelite people takes by far the highest rank 
among the nations of the East. . . . In Israel political and social 
conditions combined to produce the first great action by in- 
dividuality in the world”’ (¢.e., the prophets, etc.). There 
may be cited Eissfeldt’s similar statement (p. 157 of the 
article just cited): ‘‘ Zunachst bleibt trotz all der reichen 
Nachrichten fof Greece and Rome, the Orient] fiir weite 
Strecken der zw6lf letzten vorchristlichen Jahrhunderte das 
A.T. immer noch die wichtigste Geschichtsquelle.” And 
Schmidt observes (0p. cit., p. 30) upon the prophet Amos: 

12 For recent literary treatment of Hebrew historiography, with 
bibliographies, are to be noted Hempel, Die altheb. Literatur, 81 ΠῚ 
94 ff., and Eissf., Einl., §5. Particular studies of the genius of this 
literature are to be found in H. Schmidt, Die Geschichtsschreibung 1m 
A.T.; H. T. Fowler, History of the Literature of Ancient Ιςγαεὶ, ος. 6, 
14; B. P. Church, The Israel Saga, e.g., ch. 9; Eissf., ‘ Altertumskunde 
u. das A.T.’ 
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“Mit einem Schlage hat sich der enge Rahmen der Hof- und 
Stadtgeschichte zur Weltgeschichte erweitert.”” The true 
diagnosis of this unique characteristic of Hebrew historio- 
graphy has been given by Lindblom in his essay, ‘ Zur Frage 
der Eigenart der alttest. Religion,’ pp. 134, 135: ‘*‘ Durch 
die Erfassung Jahwes als eines Gottes der Geschichte wurde 
sein Wesen als personlicher Wille so beherrschend bestimmt, 
dass seine Gebundenheit an die Natur grundsatzlich tiber- 
wunden wurde ’’; and, “‘ Gott ist einer, ein Gott nicht nur der 
Schdpfung, sondern vor allem der Geschichte. ...’’ These 
statements bear witness to the too little observed theologou- 
menon that the God of the Bible is the God of History. 
Israel, with its faith in its one God, who became for its theology 
the sole God of the universe, possessed a sense of the unity 
of history in its beginnings, of a divine operation in history, 
and more and more of a divine objective of all history. There 
are preserved but shattered fragments of the annals of the 
ancient great Empires, which never advanced to the creation 
of history, but Israel, petty and provincial as it was, a pawn 
of those Empires, preserved its historical philosophy, more 
simply its faith and its hope, and survived. By omens good 
and ill it learned that it and equally the world, in whose fate 
it was participant, were under the one Providence, and so 
history became intelligible. 


§13. THE CHRONICLES 
a. The Royal Secretariat. Archives of Royal Personalia 


In David’s court there were a Scribe and a Recorder (2 Sam. 
516. 203-), and the same two officials appear in the list of 
Solomon’s cabinet, along with other officials of doubtless 
lettered attainments, one ‘ Over-the-Year,’ and a ‘ Priest, 
Royal Friend,’ not to speak of the intruded reference to 
‘Sadok. and “Abiathar, ‘Priests.”. See Comm. 12-4°%.. The 
Scribe was primarily the king’s Secretary ; but for his im- 
portance as the king’s intimate counsellor may be compared 
the modern political development of the latter title. The 
Recorder also appears along with the Scribe on responsible 
duties: (e.2., IL; 1836-37, 2 Ch: 34°). So the: Hebrew word, 
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mazkiy, may best be rendered ; he kept the royal ‘ book of 
records’ (séper haz-zikréndt, Est. 61—cf. the divine ‘ Book of 
Remembrance,’ Mal. 316). It was his duty to keep the current 
records of the reign in the technically termed “Ὁ Book of the 
Days’ (séper hay-yamim), 1.6., ‘ diaries, EVV ‘ chronicles.’ } 
The royal business as well as pride required the keeping of 
such official journals. 

By a process paralleling the development of letters in the 
great Empires these journals came to be extracted for their 
historical interest in continuous chronicles in the two Hebrew 
kingdoms, ‘ the Chronicles of the Kings of Judah,’ ‘ of Israel ’ 
(I. 1419- #9, etc.). With the development of imperium the royal 
dynasty became interested in history, and corresponding 
credit must be given to individual scribes who found a fertile 
field for their historical interest. In what form these royal 
chronicles were when they came into the hands of the editors 
of Kings we do not know; the original records of the North 
must have been destroyed or looted 1n the Assyrian conquest ; 
like disaster must have befallen Jerusalem in its last days. 
By the interest of diligent scribes and for interested patrons 
copies must have been made in abbreviated editions, and put 
in circulation ; it was such a copy that preserved the Northern 
Chronicles for the Judzean editors of Kings, brought by refu- 
gees, or obtained by Josiah’s literary men in his assumption 
of dominion over the North. Such interest in historical letters 
was but the continuation of the rich hterature still extant in 
Judges and Samuel. 

Our Book of Kings drew upon official chronicles contempor- 
aneously constructed. Earlier examples are found for the 
rise of the monarchy in Sam. : I. 13! (Saul); II. 210 (Ish- 
bosheth) ; 5% ὅ (David). For Solomon’s reign is cited ‘ the 
Book of the Acts of Solomon’ (I. 1141), which has drawn 
in extenso from official documents, as the following sub-section 
will show. Beginning with Rehoboam and Jeroboam there 
are fixed formulas for the beginning and end of each reign. 
The formula for the South includes the following items: the 
introductory synchronism with the Northern regnal datum, 

1 Cf. the Hellenistic ἐφημερίδες; Arrian refers (Hist. Alex., vii, 25, 1) 


to the édnu. βασίλειοι (var. βασιλικαί) of Alexander—exactly the Hebrew 
phrase. 
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age of king, length of reign, name of his mother; the final 
formula: the Chronicles of the Kings of Judah cited as the 
authority and for further reference, the burial of the king, 
name of his successor. There are variations, some due to 
Original or scribal lapses, some to political vicissitudes. The 
synchronisms begin as between Abijam and Jeroboam (I. 151). 
Reference to the Chronicles is omitted only in the cases of 
Ahaziah and the usurping queen-mother Athaliah, and of the 
deposed and exiled Jehoahaz and Sedekiah. The age of the 
king is omitted for Abijam, Asa, Jehoiakim. The reign is 
stated to have been ‘in Jerusalem,’ following Oriental royal 
parlance. The mother’s name is omitted in the case of Ahaz ; 
for Josiah and his successors the local origin of the Judean 
lady who became queen is given along with the naming of her 
father. The most frequent expression for the death and burial 
of the king is: “he slept with his fathers, and he was buried 
[or, they buried him] with his fathers’; or one or the other 
of the phrases alone is used. The first phrase is omitted in 
some cases of violent death, e.g., Amon, Josiah. All the kings 
are said to have been buried in David’s City (in Azariah’s 
case plus ‘in his sepulchre with his fathers,’ II. 928), except 
Hezekiah, for whom no burial-place is reported (was his 
possible burial in his wicked son’s tomb deliberately ignored ?), 
Manasseh and Amon, who were buried in ‘the garden of 
Uzza,’ Josiah, who was buried ‘ in his own sepulchre.’ 

For the North, like formulas are given, but with fewer 
particulars. Reference to the Chronicles of the Kings of Israel 
is omitted only in the cases of Jehoram, Jehu’s victim, and 
the exiled Hoshea. The synchronism is given in every case, 
except two, when the accompanying history made it un- 
necessary (Jeroboam I, Jehu). Baasha, Elah, Zimri, and Omri 
for his first six years, reigned ‘in Tirsah,’ Omri for his later 
years and his successors ‘in Samaria.’ The king ‘ slept with 
his fathers,’ except in cases of violent death or divine judgment 
(Elah, Zimri, Ahaziah, Joram, Sechariah, Shallum, Pekahiah, 
Pekah, Hoshea). Jehoahaz, Jehoash were buried ‘in Sam- 
aria’; Jeroboam II “slept with his fathers, the kings of 
Israel.’’ Expression of this item is thus careful, not wilful. 
Cf. Driver, Int., 186, Burney, pp. ix seg. (with full data), 
Skinner, Ὁ. 12. 
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ὃ. Further Archival Materials 


Before passing to the direct citation at length of original 
archives preserved in the Acts of Solomon and the Chronicles 
of Judah and of Israel, notice may be taken of indirect refer- 
ences to such material made in connexion with the final 
formula for the respective reign. These are indeed often 
particulars for which the historian would wish that the editors 
had given more detail. 

There is citation from both series of Chronicles of the 
constant war between Rehoboam and Jeroboam (I. 141%: 3°), 
although the preceding story tells that a man of God had 
forbidden Rehoboam to fight with his ‘ brethren’ (127*!-, a 
prophetic sop to the national pride !). Reference is made to 
the Chronicles for Jehoash’s “‘ might and how he warred with 
Ahaziah king of Judah” (II. 1415), the source of the story 
given above of Jehoash’s triumph over Jerusalem. There are 
frequent references to ‘‘ the might ”’ of a king and “ how he 
warred ”’ without further detail in the history: for Asa (I. 
153), Omri (1627—his vigorous reign was indeed ignored by 
the editors ἢ), Jehoshaphat (2245), Jehu (II. 10**—another 
monarch ignored), Jehoahaz (138, cf. v.5). More particular is 
the citation of Jeroboam II’s “‘ might, how he warred, and 
how he recovered Damascus and Hamath for Israel ’’—an 
otherwise unknown item in Syrian history (148, cf. v?*). 
The longest postscript of such items appears for Jehoshaphat’s 
reign: the removal of the sodomites, politics of Edom, ship- 
ping on the Red Sea {1 22¥7-5°).. There are: references: Οἱ 
archeological interest, now approved by actual discovery : 
for Asa, concerning “ the cities he built ” (I. 157) ; for Ahab, 
“the ivory house that he built, and all the cities that he 
built ”’ (223°) ; for Hezekiah, ‘‘ how he made the pool and the 
conduit, and brought water into the city” (II. 207°). For 
the history of Zimri’s conspiracy it is remarked that “ the 
treason he wrought ”’ was recorded in the Chronicles (I. 167°), 
and there is similar citation for Shallum’s conspiracy (II. 1575). 
Very personal is the item connected with the final formula for 
Asa, that “‘ in his old age he was diseased in his feet ”’ (I. 157%), 
as also that for Azariah-Uzziah, that he “ was a leper until 


the day of his death,” a condition involving the regency of 
2 
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his son Jotham (II. 155). The citation for Manasseh’s “" sin 
that he sinned ” (II. 2117) doubtless refers to his royal records 
of the innovations in the Temple. Cf. a similar annalistic 
record, I. 117: “‘ Then Solomon built a high-place for 
Chemosh.” 

Notice is next to be taken of direct citation of archival 
materials.2, There are cases of items asyndetically listed, e.g. : 
“He finished the House” (I. 9%); ‘“‘ Jehoshaphat made 
Tarshish ships,” etc. (2249); ‘Came Pul king of Assyria,”’ 
etc. (II. 151°); most often the conjunction was used, e.g., 
“* And Moab rebelled against Israel,’’ etc. (11. 11). There are 
the exact datings by the year, thirteen such through II. 23. 
The most notable of these is the first one, with the dates by 
year and month for the inception and conclusion of the build- 
ing of the Temple (I. 651. 38-71 is secondary). The next ex- 
ample 151. τ455, In; the Sthevear οἱ kine “KRehoboam.- came 
Shishak king of Egypt,” etc. (7.6. the latter’s name and title, 
not the customary ‘ Pharaoh’). With II. 24 begins a long 
series of exact datings by year, month and day. Here the 
writer is certainly well-nigh contemporary to the story. 

The original dating was often replaced with ‘then,’ some 
thirteen times ; ¢.g., I. g*4, “‘ Then (with correction of 38, see 
Note) Pharaoh’s daughter came up from David’s City to her 
house. Then he built the Millo.”” The adverb has no reference 
to the context in such cases. Parallel time-expressions are : 
‘in that day’ (I. 8°), ‘in those days’ (e.g., II. 10°*—three 
cases), ‘in his days ° (e.g., I. 1634—-five cases), ‘in those days’ 
(e.g., 11. 10?*—three cases), ‘in his days’ (e.g., I. 16%*—five 
cases), ‘at that time ° (e.g., 11. 16®—seven cases) ; these forms 
are paralleled in the Akkadian annals: ‘at that time,’ ‘ in 
these days,’ ‘in his day.’ Such time-expressions accordingly 
are not primarily editorial, expressive of indefiniteness or 
ignorance, but of archival origin. Also there are six cases 
of the introduction of such an item with asyndetic hi, ‘he’ 
(e.g., II. 147—-the Heb. pronoun is used only for emphasis) ; 
the usage presents in the third person the repeated ‘I’ in 
the Moabite Mesha’s record of his buildings. Again certain 
grammatical laxities may be explained: e.g., the frequent 


2 See for detail the writer’s article, ‘Archival Data in the Book of 
Kings.’ 
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cases of alignment of historical perfects with Waw (four per- 
fects so aligned, II. 18'). Some of the items are quite lapidary 
in form, as in records of royal building (e.g., I. g!5-!7, with 
expanded text), with which are to be compared similar brief 
records in the inscriptions of Mesha and the Syrian kings 
Zakar and Bar-kkb. 

The above summary accounts for isolated items of primitive 
origin. A mass of more extensive material is preserved for 
Solomon’s reign, a documentary wealth corresponding to his 
glory, for which the débacle that followed offers nothing 
similar. There are to be cited: the list of his court officials 
(I. 42-8), and that of his administrative leutenants over the 
land (47-19); the memorandum of the daily provision for 
the palace (524-), and that of his chariotry (vv.® 8) ; from the 
story of the negotiations and agreement with Hiram (ch. 5), 
at least the exact specifications in vv. 25 218... the list of 
his royal buildings and account of their construction and 
furnishing (γ᾽ 15); the later diplomatic arrangements with 
Hiram, most honestly recorded (019-13) ; the lst of the cities 
he: built {ὙὙὙ1 4°): Ὁ -Serses of detached: items. (vv.c*-22...cf. 
1011) ; another accumulation of such items with inserted 
matter {10 2829-99). Toi? concerning the adversaries” 
whom ‘“ YHWH raised up against Solomon,’ the Edomite 
Hadad and the Syrian Reson, contains most authentic 
material, in particular the biographical notice of Hadad’s 
fortunes in Egypt and the brief history of the condottiere 
Reson. For the documents bearing on the Temple and the 
brass work (6, 71°4-) see c below. 

From the Chronicles of the Kingdoms we possess the follow- 
ing extended narratives of archival flavour. J. 1516-2 tells 
of the war between Asa of Judah and Baasha of Israel, and 
the interference of Tabrimmon, king of Aram, whose aid was 
purchased by valuables stripped from the Temple. The 
histories of the usurpers Baasha and Zimri (1527: 28, 169 10. 15-18, 

3 Stade, in SBOT, groups vv"-}!3 as introduction to the anecdote ; 
but that passage is solely introductory to the subsequent history of 
Jeroboam. The editor has cleverly aligned together the three ‘ adver- 
saries.’ This word of YHWH is not ‘ prophetic’ in style; the Moabite 
Mesha similarly speak of ‘ Chemosh being angry with his people.’ Cf. 
the recognition of the divine szbbah, the ‘turn’ of fate, that brought 
about the division of the kingdom (I. 12}5). 
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cf. v.®°) are authentically itemized. For the distinguished 
Omri, who gave his name to his land for the Assyrian histor- 
lans, there are preserved merely the exact details of his rise 
to power and of his building of Samaria (1671-24). Not much 
more appears for Ahab (1651 $2—-written up editorially; v.*, 
a casual item; 223%); original details were replaced by the 
Prophetic Story. For Jehoshaphat there are summed up 
the relations with. Edom and the Red.Sea: trafic: 2215 5). 
11. 879-22 contains precise archival notes on the relations 
with Edom ‘in the days of Jehoram of Judah’ and the revolt of 
Libnah. 10%- 33 is an objective account of Hazael’s diminution 
of Jehu’s realm. With the reign of Jehoash we have the first 
long archival history for Judah: his restoration of the Temple 
and its finances, his capitulation to Hazael, and the conspiracy 
against him, with the assassins named (12°-?2—-cf. the con- 
spiracy against Amaziah, 149, and the details of Sennacherib’s 
assassination, 19%’, for which see the Assyrian annals). For 
the reign of Jehoahaz b. Jehu original elements appear in 
133. Ὁ For his son Jehoash’s reign there are notes of prime 
value for the Syro-Palestinian history (137- *5), and for the 
same king a precise account of his triumph over Amaziah of 
Judah (148-4—for Jehoash’s proud challenge, cf. I. 2014), as 
also of Amaziah’s assassination by conspirators (vv.}% 30), 
along with the postscript item, ‘“ He built Elath and restored 
it to Judah” (v.?*). For Jeroboam II’s reign there are but 
two original items, reporting his success against Aram 
(1475a- 28), For the long reign of Azariah-Uzziah we have, 
outside of the customary formula and editing, only the two 
statements, that ‘‘ YHWH smote the king, so that he was a 
leper unto the day of his death, and he dwelt in a house 
apart ᾿᾿ (although “ he did what was right in YHWH’S eyes ᾿᾿-- 
a similar stroke also befalling another righteous king, Asa, 
I. 153), and that his son acted as regent (155). The exact 
original details of the finale of Jeroboam’s dynasty and of 
his fapwéant successors may only be listed: 1519-14 85 +7. 19. 
20 heo aero On Tae ee TO ey ὙΠ ΘΙ ΓΑΙ “OF <fliese. "precious 
details is remarkable. Contemporary are the extensive details 
of the alliance of Ahaz with the Assyrian Tiglath-pileser 
against the combination of Pekah of Israel and Reson of Aram 
(165-%), and the accompanying story of Ahaz’s duplication of 
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ἃ Damascene altar for the Temple along with other innova- 
tions (vv.!9-18—all told without comment, and involving the 
priest Uriah). For the long history of Hezekiah (cc.18-20) 
there are a few annalistic items: 184 8 (each introduced with 
‘“He’); vv. 18-16 (quite distinct with its curt form of the 
history of the surrender as over against the following long 
story) ; 19% 37 (the return home of Sennacherib, his assassina- 
tion by two sons, the succession of Esarhaddon). For Josiah’s 
end there is a brief objective statement: “In his days 
Pharaoh-Necho king of Egypt went up against the king of 
Assyria to the river Euphrates, and king Josiah went against 
him. And he (Necho) slew him at Megiddo. And his servants 
carried him dead in a chariot, and brought him to Jerusalem ”’ 
(2329 30), For Josiah’s successors we have doubtless con- 
temporary memoranda with exact details. There need 
merely to be listed these items of annalistic origin: for Jeho- 
ahaz, 239° %; Jéhoiakim, 241-73: (vy. has*the last reterence to 
the ‘ Chronicles’); Jehoiachin, vv.*-!7. For Sedekiah there 
survives an exemplary contemporary record, 247°>-25"1, with 
vv.45-17 alone an intrusion. The postscript, 2522-°°, contains 
similar contemporary material.® 


c. Temple Archives 


The plan of the Temple and the accounts of its furnishing 
and its. dedication (1. 6,.7, 8" 19+ S*-*) .- when, reduced. τὸ 
simpler form, have been assigned by Kittel and others to a 
Temple source. Driver notes with approval (Imt., 189) similar 
assignments of narratives concerning the Temple (11. 1144, 
12'f-, 16108-, 225.) and so, e.g., Kent more extensively (see 


4 See note 1 of the writer’s art. cited above, noting the record in 
Jer. 5278-39, which details the three deportations of the Jews and the 
figures for the victims involved, and remarking: ‘ An exactly similar 
document describing the fall of a little state, preserved in the archives 
of a Hurrite family of about 1400 B.c., is presented by Chiera and 
Speiser in their ‘Selected Kirkuk Documents,’ JAOS 1927, no. 20, 
pp. 57 ff. See Speiser’s admirable interpretation and his recognition 
of the correspondence with the records of the fall of the Jewish state.” 

5 Only brief notice may be made of the preservation in the book 
of Chronicles of like archival material, taken from sources similar to, 
even identical with, those of Kings. This fact is coming to be recog- 
nized, e.g., by Begrich, Chronologie, 208 f., Eissf., Einl., 602, Albr., 
SAC 208. 
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his critical analysis, pp. xiv seg.). But the construction of 
the Temple was wholly a royal undertaking; there is not a 
trace of priestly composition in these narratives, even in the 
account of the dedication, in which Solomon was the officiant. 
The Temple plan may practically be the architect’s specifica- 
tions; note the doubtless contemporary postscript with the 
exact datings for the construction (657. 38)—of later origin 6! 
and 8%. At the most the document may have been deposited 
in the temple. The story of the uprising against Athaliah 
in II. rr has no specific priestly tinge ; that in 1258- contains 
reproach of the priests’ mismanagement of the sacred funds, 
and similarly 161°8- 1s not complimentary to the priestly juris- 
diction. Likewise in the story of the reformation of the Temple 
in 11. 22, 23 king Josiah is the reformer, the priests are his 
servants ; “the high priest Hilkiah ’ (224) could not interpret 
the Book of the Law which was found, and recourse was had 
to a prophetess (2213). This absence of priestly literary sources 
is very notable in comparison with such origins in other ancient 
literatures. However, the temple, as the hterary centre, may 
well have been the natural depository of such archives. 


§I14. THE HISTORICAL STORY 
a. Political Narratives 


This section concerns materials other than the purely annal- 
istic. Its most extensive object 1s the Prophetical Story, to 
be treated in the next sub-section. But there are narratives 
quite distinct from those of that quarter. 

The first two chapters of the book are the conclusion of 
the Davidic Court History, extending from 2 Sam. 16. For 
its characterization see Comm., introduction to I. 1, 2. As 
so often happens in literary history, this early creation is the 
most classical; for its length and dramatic presentation it 
has no equal in the Historical Books. But it belongs to a 
literary genre that was early developed in Israel; for its 
extent comparison may be made with the story of Joseph. 

One political story appears in the account of the negotia- 
tions with Hiram of Tyre (I. 5151). It has been built upon 
authentic details: Hiram’s congratulations upon Solomon’s 
accession, the memorandum on the transportation of the logs, 
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and the exact items quoted at length from early sources in 
vv.25- 27-32, Two stories are presented illustrating Solomon’s 
wisdom, that of his dream at Gibeon with the ensuing judg- 
ment between the two harlots (3) and that of the Queen 
of Sheba’s visit (101-18). The story of the second oracle at 
Gibeon (g!-°), in which the primitive element of the ‘ dream’ 
is omitted, is sample of late moralizing judgment; cf. a 
similar brief intrusion in the story of the building of the 
Temple (6"+ 4). 

In the Judzan history there are the following stories of 
early origin, historically authentic. The history of the revolt 
of the North under Solomon’s former leutenant Jeroboam 
in its original substance (I. 1126-28. 31, 721-5) tells the political 
truth, that the revolt of the North was due to Solomon’s 
heavy imposts, and that the schism came by divine fate 
(127-15). The dramatic story of the uprising against the 
usurping foreigner Athaliah (II. 11) has all the earmarks of 
contemporary history, and without intrusion of a prophet. 
Parallel in character is the story of Josiah’s reformation 
(II. 22, 23), when critically reduced to a simpler form. It is 
to be observed that these stories are the reflection of stirring 
events ; also that, unlike the history of the North, they do 
not hail from schools of the Prophets. Only with Hezekiah’s 
history do we have a long story of the kind, but this involving 
the canonical prophet Isaiah (II. 18-20=Is. 36-39), an early 
hagiographon indeed, but one including authentic details. 
The South was sterile in such literature in comparison with 
the riches of the North, but politics there was far less stirring ; 
we find the same proportion in the narratives of Judges. 


ὃ. The Stories of the Prophets 
For the North the political history was embalmed in lengthy 


_narratives proceeding from the schools of the Sons of the 
Prophets. Here there is revival of the literary art that had 
flourished for the history of the Judges (e.g., the story of 
Deborah and Sisera, ch. 4; of Gideon and his son Abimelek, 
cc. 6-9; of Jephthah, cc. 11, 12). The word ‘ school ’ is used 
of purpose. The Prophetic Guilds, preceding the advent of 
the canonical Prophets, who dissociated themselves from 
their predecessors (cf. Am. 74, Mic. 35%, Dt. 182°, etc.), 
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developed as so often in the history of the rise of enthusiastic 
religious bodies their own letters. The assemblages of these 
enthusiasts included exhortation and instruction, and among 
their members were found scribes who were inspired to write 
the history of the stirring times in which their leaders were 
so actively engaged. 

The longest example of this literary development appears 
in the Elijah cycle (J. 17-19, 21, II. 2). There follows that of 


1 See Comm. on II. 438 for the existence of a yeshiva, ‘session,’ 1.é., 
school, in those guilds. For the literary beginnings in the Church, 
cf. Luke’s reference to the “many ’ who had ‘ undertaken’ a history 
of the Gospel, while back of our Gospels lie documents difficult of 
critical precision, with subsequent generations producing a welter of 
apocryphal Gospels. In Islam there were probably written ‘ traditions ’ 
(hadit), going back to Muhammad’s day; see I. Goldziher, Muham- 
medanische Studien, 2 (1890), 1 ff., @.g., p. 9. 

These _pre-canonical Prophets and their guilds appear currently in 
the Histories of Israel and the Histories of its Religion ; but they t take 
a minor place in comparison with ‘ the Writing Prophets ’ of the canon. 
tt mirable statement on the character of these stories is given by 
Kittel/GVJ 2, 186. He holds that about 800 B.c. there arose a Profeten- 

eschichte, the centre of w thich was Elijah with his contest against the 
Nebi'im of his da day, and his composition { eves: Toom for the suggestion 
that in thosé-guiids the art of popular historical composition was 
cultivated. However this ‘ suggestion " might be made more positive. 
Kittel also notes (p. 339, ἢ. 2) the Greek χρησμολόγος, ἡ Peon of oracle- 
stories,’ as distinguished from the χρησμῳδός, ‘prophet.’ Per contra, 
Stade, ‘pref. to SBOT, holds that in their present form these stories are 


all “post-exilic, “ΒΗ ΠουΘὴ the material in the Elijah and Elisha cycles 


‘may be pre- -Exilic’”’; but such literary scepticism is most unfounded. 


ee 


Of value is ‘Gamers εὐ δῇ volume, Elias, Yahwe u. Baal (1906), with 
many notes referring to similar religious phenomena in other religions. 
He recognizes (pp. 4 ff.) that in the Elijah stories both Saga and d History _ 
are involved, and it is the historian’s business to distinct chats the two, _ 
although there remains a field for independent literary criticism: For 
a recent and comprehensive study see O. Pléger, Die Prophetengeschichten 
der Samuel- u. Kénigsbticher (1937), and for those early prophets at 
large, R. Kraetzschmar, Prophet u. Seher im alten Israel (1901); G. 
Hélscher, Zum Ursprung des tsraelit. Prophetismus, BWAT 13 (1913), 
88 ff., and Die Propheten (1914); H. Junker, Prophet u. Seher in Israel 
(1928); A. Jepsen, Nabi: soztologische Studien zur at. Lit. (1934). 
For earlier treatments see, inter al., A. Kuenen, Religion of Israel 
(1874), 1, ch. 3; ὟΝ. R. Smith, Prophets of Israel (1882), Lect. 2. For 
the comparative phenomena, _j. G. Frazer's Folk- oe in the O. T. will 


be referred to ad locos. 
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Elisha, entwined in the former, beginning at I. 1919 and 
continuing to II. 9, plus an apocryphal postscript, 134th 
Elijah is a most mysterious figure, coming out of the unknown 

and even so disappearing ; | he figures °s only in dramatic | events, 


πὸ Oe Spee WaT Pe er - 


of which the scene on Mount Carmel is the most vivid (I. 13). 


ee en 


per «--,..- eT Ome 


Elisha is a ‘secondary figure, as is his history.;. but his personal 
life is presénted, and he_ is the head of a community of the 
Sons of the Prophets. The most striking story in this cycle is 
that of Jehu’s revolt (II. 9, 10), a brilliant political narrative, 
in which Elisha appears only in the preface as inceptor of 
the uprising. Within this complex are inserted, with historical 
justification, two brilliant stories, connected with otherwise 
unknown prophets: the history of the rout of Ben-Hadad 
at Aphek (1. 20), in which figures an unnamed ‘ prophet ’” or 
‘man of God,’ along with ‘ sons of the prophets ’ (vv.!5- 28. 35) ; 
and (ch. 22) the dramatic scene of the contest of the lone pro- 
phet Micaiah (cf. 1010) with four hundred prophets and their 
named spokesman Sedekiah, the story being introductory to 
the ensuing vivid battle scene in which Ahab lost his life. 
Thus we possess a continuous series of Prophetical documents, 
broken only by annalistic items, extending from I. 17 to IT. ro. 

The remaining Prophetical Stories of the North are midrash 
in the current sense of the word, of dubious historical value. 
Such is the story of Ahijah the Shilonite and his oracle to 
Jeroboam- (L112?  2 . vChe 131s a-similar amidrash, 
with its echo in II. 2317-18, The prophet Jehu ben Hanani 
is said to have uttered an oracle against the house of Baasha 
(I. 16-4. 7-12). The Chronicler alleges a large number, some 
sixteen, of such Prophetic sources for the history of the kings 
(see Curtis, Chron., 21). He twice uses the word ‘ midrash’: 
‘the m. of the prophet Iddo’ (II. 137"), and ‘the m. of the 
book of kings ’ (2427) .? 

2 The word ‘ midrash ’ is used above after the Chronicler’s precedent. 
It was evidently an early technical literary term, which has variously 
concerned translators. The Grr. and } translate with ‘book’; ᾧ 
reproduces with the corresponding madrasha. Of the modern trr. GV 
has ‘ Historia,’ followed by AV with ‘story’; FV ‘ Mémoires’; RVV 
JV ‘commentary’; Moff. and Chic. B, ‘ Midrash.’ The word is to be 
explained from the semantic development of the same root (‘ to seek 
after, look up ’) in Arabic davasa, ‘to read.’ And there is the interest- 
ing parallel development of the Koranic verb tald (root tlw). ‘ to follow 
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§15. THE COMPILATION ὦ 
For historical subject- -matter the book falls into three 


Ἐν ae seminoma 


5 Pee oa ee ee ΝΕ 
divisions. (x) I. x, 2 is a continuation of the e story of David 


ee oe 


‘in Samuel ; on re section comment is made in Comm., ad 
loc. (2) I. 3-11 gives the histor ry of Solomon, for which ‘ the 


Book of the Acts of Solomon’ is cited. The title is indefinite. 
It may refer to a strictly annalistic document, from which 


after,’ coming to mean ‘ to read, recite.” In addition is to be remarked 
the Semitic background of Jesus’ utterance, ‘‘ Search the Scriptures ”’ 
(Jn. 53%, cf. 75"), the original of which verb was dr, 7.e., ‘‘ Read the 
Scriptures.’’ There may be compared the Latin ‘ legere,’ ‘ to pick up, 
read,’ cf. German ‘lesen.’ The word ‘ legend ’ indeed is etymologically 
something ‘to be read,’ and quite corresponds with ‘ midrash’ and 
medizval ‘ story,’ as GV and AV excellently translate the word, which 
means a written historical story. The Old Norse word ‘ saga’ has often 
been used for translation, cf. Mrs. Church’s The Isvael Saga, although 
that word rather referred to heroic events. On the subject of such oral 
tradition in the background of the O.T. see at large the recent works 
of Gandz and Lods, and the extensive pertinent section in the encyclo- 
peedic work of the Chadwicks, The Growth of Literature (these all cited 
in the Bibliography). This last treatment in a note on p. 642, defining 
‘saga’ in opposition to ‘ legend ’ is to the point as for the modern use 
of the latter word: ‘“‘ A saga, at least in the early stages of its life, need 
not of necessity contain any unhistorical element, apart from the form 
(the conversations, etc.) in which it is presented.” But their judgment 
of Biblical story suffers from maintaining a now out-moded view of 
earlier Higher Criticism, as when it is stated (p. 684) that the story of 
David “carries the history of Israel back to δ. 1000 B.c., perhaps 
three centuries before the general use of writing for literary purposes.”’ 
The authors appear to be primarily authorities in Norse legends. On 
the other side stands Albright’s treatment of the subject in his volume, 
From the Stone Age to Christianity, in his section on ‘ Oral and Written 
Transmission of History,’ pp. 33 ff., encyclopedic in brief compass with 
its analogies from other such origins of literary composition. 

1 Reference may only categorically be made to the Commentaries 
(including Burney’s Hebrew Text, the Int.), Introductions, Dictionary 
articles, Histories of the Literature, cited in the Bibliography. There 
are to be noted in addition Benz., Jahvist u. Elohist in den Konigsbtichern 
(an essay at pursuing those sources in Ki.) and Hélscher’s study in 
the Gunkel-Eucharisterion. Of unique value is the vivid polychrome 
presentation of the sources in Stade-Haupt, SBOT; cf. also the critical 
presentations in Kittel’s and Skinner’s Commentaries and Kent’s SOT. 
With regard to Benz.’s thesis there is to be observed Eissf.’s caution 
(Einl., 150) that there is no clue for unravelling the possible threads 
continuing the sources of the Pentateuch. 
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the editor has drawn such materials; but it is to be noted 
that the only dates given are those for the building of the 
temple and palace, while even the forty years of reign assigned 
appears to be an invented figure, like that for David’s reign. 
Or it was a compilatory work, of what extent we may only 
guess. One metrical fragment appears in the citation of ‘ the 
Book of Jashar’ (81%. 38). Kuenen regards the original work 
as wholly pre-Deuteronomic. The literary brilliance of the 
earlier Historical Story disappeared promptly under the 
magnificent Solomon. (3) There ensues the bulk of the book, 
the history of the Divided” Kingdoms,T."r2-IT- 17, continued 
with that of the surviving Judah, cc. 18-25. 

An exemplary formal editing appeats for the history- of.the 
Divided Kingdoms—notable, as despite the national schism, 
for the sense of the lasting community of the two halves of 
Israel. This feature is succinctly expressed by Driver (p. 189) : 
“In the arrangement of the two series of kings a definite 
principle is followed by the compiler. When the narrative 
of a reign (in either series) has once been begun, it is continued 
to its close—even the contemporary incidents of a prophet’s 
career, which stand in no immediate relation to public events, 
being included in it ; when it is ended, the reign or reigns of 
the other series, which are synchronized with it, are dealt 
with ; the reign overlapping it at the end having been com- 
pleted, the compiler resumes his narrative of the first series 
with the reign next following, and so on.” 2 

As authority for his data in each reign the editor refers to 
“the Book of the Chronicles of the Kings of Judah,’ and 
ditto ‘ of the Kings of Israel.’ In the latter case Joram and 
Hoshea are omitted in such listing, in the former Ahaziah, 
Athaliah, Jehoahaz, Jehoiachin, Sedekiah—in most cases for 
good reason. The extent and character of these two chronicles 
constitute a problem. Their minimum basis would be com- 
parable with the Babylonian chronicles, which listed the 


2 Assemblage of these data is given by Kuenen, pp. 64 f., and most 
fully by Burney, pp. ix seg. For the vexed question of the originality 
of the synchronisms, see §16 below. For the history of the end of 
Judah exact dates are given, some of them in terms of Babylonian 
chronology. For these there was practically contemporary information 
that could be registered memoriter. 
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important events in a reign. The summary expression at the 
end of almost every reign, ‘and all that he did,’ or ‘ and all 
his might,’ appears to make the chronicle in question a purely 
state document. Such annalistic records must have had their 
literary expansion, but the extent of this further development 
may only be judged from individual cases. These appear 
especially in the later Judaan history, as in the stories of the 
reform of Jehoash (II. 12), the intrusion of heathenish worship 
under Ahaz (II. 16), the temple-restoration and reformation 
under Josiah (11. 22, 23). But the great bulk of the Northern 
history, I. 12-11. 17, is literary story, prophetic and other- 
wise ; for its characteristics see Burney, pp. 207 ff. It is 
most reasonable to suppose that the latter material came to 
be incorporated with the official chronicle material in Judah 
under the reign of Josiah. This literary interest was reflec- 
tion of the revival under that king, who bravely attempted 
the unification of All-Israel. We have to suppose an exodus 
of Northern literati to Jerusalem, bringing their manuscripts 
with them, and contributing to the cultural renaissance of 
the more sterile South. There such a literary expansion 
appears in the one Judzan prophet-story, that of Isaiah, 
with the inclusion of a poetic masterpiece (II. 19, 20). The 
phenomenon would be a small parallel to the flight of Greek 
scholars to the West to escape the Turkish invasions. And 
the revival, equally national and religious, under Josiah has 
its parallel in the Reformation period in Northern Europe. 
This politically temporary revival had its permanent spiritual 
results, in religion with the Deuteronomic reform which laid 
the basis for later Judaism (the religion of a Book, a tradition 
followed by the Church), and in letters with the accumulation 
of ancient literary remains which produced a National History, 
of which Kings was the climax. 

The Book is a history written with a religious theory and 


nee αν» 


a practical aim. It has for subject not mere History, but the 
‘Tessons” ‘ol History. There is honest self- -judgment in this 
product of Hebrew historiography. The schism of Israel from 
the God-ordained Davidic kingdom was due to Solomon’s 
sins, the fall of the North to its continued defiance of the True 
Religion, and again the ruin of Judah to the inescapable fate 
deserved by Manasseh’s sin. The remarkable note is that, 
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when all was lost, some one found the history of that tragic 
period worth recording as a lesson of God’s discipline of his 
people. The spirit of the editor is _fully Deuteronomistic.* 


With II. 25 5. regarded as a postscript, “the editor was ἃ 
contemporary of Jeremiah, and, in his youth at least, of the 


publication of the Book found in the temple. 

The book underwent its later minor revisions, as the varia- 
tions in Heb. MSS-and the early VSS show. But extensive 
interpolations | are few, if any. The midrash in II. 23158. may 
be a case in point. The Old Greek presents an apocryphal 
supplement to I. 12, of doubtless Hebrew and ancient origin. 
But there is, apart from minute alterations, and constant 
contaminations of text from Ch., no patent influence from. the. 
later schools (Levitical, Priestly) ‘which edited the Torah. A 
reconstruction from that point of view produced a parallel 
but fortunately distinct volume, that of Chronicles, while our 
book remained practically untouched. 


§16. THE CHRONOLOGY 
Recent Literature 


The classical essay at Biblical chronology is that of Eusebius 
in his Chronica. For the Biblical renaissance may be noted 
L. Cappel’s Chronologia Sacra, published in the London 
Polyglot, vol. 1, and again in Walton’s Biblicus Apparatus. 
The following gives a list of recent literature bearing on the 
subject, with omission of reference to the pertinent Com- 
mentaries. 


ALBRIGHT, W. F.: The Seal of Eliakim and the Latest Pre- 
exilic History of Judah, JBL 1932, 77 ff. 

—— A Votive Stele Erected by Ben-hadad I of Damascus to 
the God Melcarth, BASOR 87 (1942), 23-9. 

——A Third Revision of the Early Chronology of Western 
Asia, BASOR 88 (1942), 28-36. 


3 Dr., Int., 200 ff., and Burn., pp. xiii seg., give full lists of phrases 
characteristic of the compiler of Ki., and their affinities with Dt. and 
Jer. Most recently Pfeiffer has made the statement ([vt., 377) that 
‘‘the date of the original edition can be fixed without misgivings 
between Josiah’s reforms in 621, based on the finding of Deuteronomy, 
and the destruction of Jerusalem in 586.”’ 
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ALBRIGHT, W. F.: The Chronology of the Divided Monarchy 
of Israel, BASOR 100 (1945), 16-22. 

BEGRICH, J.: Die Chronologie der Kénige von Israel u. Juda, 

u. die Quellen des Rahmes der Kénigsbticher (Beitrige zur 

Historischen Theologte, 3), 1929. 

Jesaia 14, 28-32. Ein Beitrag zur Chronologie der 
israelitisch-jiidischen Kénigszeit, ZDJ1G 86 (1932), 66 ff. 

BossE, A.: Dze chronologischen Systeme im A.T, u. bet 
Josephus, MVG 1908, no. 2. 

CAH : τ, 145 ff.; vol. 3, at end, Synchronistic Tables. 

CHAPMAN, W. J.: The Problem of Inconsequent Post-Dating 

in 11 Kings xv.13, 17and: 23, 2UCA 2 (1925); 57 ἢ: 

Palestinian Chronological Data, 7b., vol. 8-9 (1932), 

151 ff. (with year by year table). 

Curtis, E. 19 Ghronology, DB. 

DE Vaux, R.: La chronologie de Hazaél et de Benhadad III, 
rois de Damas, RB 45 (1934), 512 ff. 

DEIMEL, A.: Vet. Testament: Chronologia, Rome, 1012. 

ForrRER, E.: Zur Chronologie der neuassyrischen Zeit, MVG 
IQI5, no. 3. 

GEHMAN, H. S.: Chronology, WDB 1944. 

HANSLER, H.: Die bibl. Chronologie des 8 Jahrhunderts vor 
Chr.,.Biblaca, 10 (1929),-257 ἢ: 

HontTHEIM, J.: Die Chronologie des 3. ἃ. 4 Buches der 
KGnige, Zeits. f. kath. Theologie, 42 (1918), 463 ff., 487 ff. 

KAMPHAUSEN, A.: Die Chronologie der hebraischen Kénige, 
1883. 

KENT? C..E,: SOL 402 il. and plate after p.. 190: 

ΤΕ ΤΤΕ ke GV, S36. 

KLEBER, A. M.: The Chronology of 3 and 4 Kings and 
2 Paralipomenon, Biblica, 2 (1921), 3 ff., 170 fi. 

Konic, E.: Kalendarfragen, ZDAIG 1906, 606 ff. 

Krey, E.: Zur Zeitrechnung des Buches der Koénige, ZWT 
20 (1877), 404 ff. 

KuGLER, F. X.: Von Moses bis Paulus, 1922 (mostly devoted 
to the Biblical chronology and calendar, and with a 
section, pp. 234-300, maintaining the historical trust- 
worthiness of Chronicles). 

Lewy, J.: Forschungen zur alten Geschichte Vorderasiens, 
MVAG 209, Heft 2 (1924), 20 ff. 
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Lewy, J.: Die Chronologie d. Kénige v. Israel u. Juda, 
1927. 

Lov, τ᾿ Das synchronistische System der K6nigsbiicher, 
ZWT 1900, 161 ff. 

MAHLER, E.: Handbuch der jtidischen Chronologie, 1916 (with 
extensive treatment of the Jewish calendar systems, and 
a bibliography, pp. 629-35). 

MANGENOT, E. V.: Chronologie, Vigouroux’s DB. 

Marti, K.: Chronology, EB. 

MeCuRDY,.|-/..<. Chronolocy, ΤΙΣ 

MEYER, E.: Prinzipien der Rechnung nach Ké6nigsjahren, in 
his Forschungen zur alten Geschichte, 2 (1898), 441 ff., and 
GA- 2, ΜΠ: 

MORGENSTERN, J.: The Three Calendars of Ancient Israel, 
HUCAY (1924),.3 fiy-and Added: Notes:.vol. 3-79 i. 

Supplementary Studies, etc., HUCA 1935, 1 ff. 

—— The New Year for Kings, Gaster Memorial Volume (1936), 
439 ff. 

—— Chronological Data of the Dynasty of Omri, JBL 59 
(1940), 385-96. 

MOWINCKEL, S.: Die Chronologie der israelitischen ἃ. jii- 
dischen K6nige, Acta Or., 10 (1932), 161 ff. 

NICKLIN, Το: Studies tn Egyptian Chronology, Vol. 1, 1928 
(in particular a study of Manetho’s Dynasties). 

Rosinson, T. H.: Hi 1, Add. Note, pp. 454 ff. 

—— Decline and Fall of the Hebrew Kingdoms, 228 ff. 

ROSE, ΕΚ ΤΌΣΟΙ 

RUHL, F.: Die tyrische Kénigsliste des Menander von Ephesos, 
Rheinisches Museum f. Philologie, 48 (1898), 565 ff. 

—— Die Chronologie der KGnige von Israel u. Juda, DZG 12 
(1895), 44 ff. 

Sanpa, A.: Comm., 2, 399-441. 

SELLIN, E.: Geschiehie, 263 ff., 323 ff. 

STADE; B.C Via, che-2. 

THIELE, E. R.: The Chronology of the Kings of Israel and 
Judah, J/NES 3 (1944), 137-86. 

THILO, ΝΟ Dre Chrogologie des A.T., 1917. 

—— In welchem Jahre geschah die sogenannte  syrisch- 
efraemitische Invasion, u. wann bestieg Hiskia den Thron ? 
Ig18, 
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WELLHAUSEN, J.: Die Zeitrechnung des Buches der K6nige, 
JDT 20 (1875), and in Bleek, Ezml.4, 263 ff.=Comp., 
299 ff. 

WINCKLER, He AL 316i 


For the astronomy involved see G. Schiaparelli, Die Astro- 
nome im A.I., 1904, F. K. Ginzel, Handbuch der mathe- 
matischen τι. technischen Chronologte, 3 vols., 1906-14; and 
for the calendars, the Archeologies of Benzinger, §36, Nowack, 
§38. Of the titles listed above, Begrich and Thilo each present 
four large tables with a year-by-year synchronistic chronology, 
Begrich’s tables also schematically indicating the several 
dating systems he proposes. In simpler and more useful 
form Sanda gives such a table (2, 424-7). 


Addenda 


PARKER, R. A., and DUBBERSTEIN, W. H.: Babylonian 
Chronology 626 B.C.-A.D. 45, Univ. of Chicago Press, 
τοῦ 2nGg ed. 1040; 

VOGELSTEIN, M.: Biblical Chronology. 1. The Chronology of 
Hezekiah and his Successors, privately printed, Cincinnati, 

1944. 

Jeroboam 1I—The Rise and Fall of his Empire, privately 

printed, Cincinnati, 1945. 


a. List of Regnal Terms and Synchronisms 1 


ALL-ISRAEL 


I. (1) Saul (years ?>—1 Sam. 13?) , 
(2) David 40 (I. 214) 
(3) solomon 40 (1147) 


JUDAH ISRAEL 
(4) Rehoboam 17 | Jeroboam I 22 (149 21) 
(5) Abijam 3 = . TOUR δεν =) 


1 The following presentation is largely based on Begrich’s exen.plary 
lists and discussion, pp. 58 ff. Cf. also Kuenen, pp. 64 f., and Burn., 
pp. ix seg. In the table, which presents the Hebrew data alone, cardinal 
numbers indicate years of reign, ordinals equivalence with years in the 
parallel. A common epoch for both kingdoms exists after (19), another 
after (38). Further notes, mostly textual and bearing upon the VSS, 
are given after each period. 
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JUDAH ISRAEL 

(6) Asa 41 == feroboam 1 20th {185 10) 

(7) » 2d =Nadab 2 (15°) 

(8) ,, 3d = Baasha:24.(157°'*5) 

(9) ,, 26th =Elah 2 (168) 
(10) ,,. 27th ==Zimri 7 days (1615) 
(II) Civil war, Tibni and Omri (1651. 22) 
(12) ” 31st =QOmri 12 (167%) 
(13) ,, 38th ==Ahab 22 (1679) 
(14) Jehoshaphat 25 = ,, 4th (221!- 4?) 
(15) if r7th=Ahaziah:2 (225°) 
(16) Υ 18th=Joram/Jehoram 12 (IT. 3!) 
(17) Jehoram 8 = Joram5th: (67% 27) 
(x8) τε 24 = ,, (117) 
(19) Ahaziah 1 = ,, 2th (8%), rth (929); 


Jehu’s accession (ch. 9) 


(1) An editor of Sam. inserted the later formula for introduction of 
areign: “son of years was X at his accession, and years 
he reigned ”’ (the v. is lacking in OGrr.); the second blank was filled 
out with ‘two.’ (This numeral frequently occurs in the regnal terms, 
and may mean an indefinite number, like English ‘a couple’; see 
Comm, on 1. 1.212) 

(2), (3). The figures appear to be round numbers in the absence of 
original data. Some scholars, e.g., Wellh., Kamph., Stade, discover 
manipulation of the regnal chronology, with the object of obtaining 
an era of 480 years from the founding of the temple to the end of the 
Exile (cf. assertion of such a preceding era in I. 61); e.g., Stade (GVJ 
1, 89): the balance of Solomon’s reign, 4o-3=37+393 years of his 
successors + an alleged term of exile, 50, =480. See Begrich’s criticism, 
pp. 14 f. 

(4)-(19). The Judean 95 years is paralleled with Israelite 98. The 
difference may be accounted for by presumption of more ante-datings 
in the latter longer list. 

(5) Abijam’s reign is increased to 6 years by OGrr., so obtaining the 
desiderated equivalence. 

(6) OGrr., ‘ Jeroboam 24th’ for ‘ 2oth,’ in consequence of the varia- 
tion in (5). 

(7) Gr. 246, ‘ Asa 3d’ for ‘2d’; cf. note (4)-(19). 

(8) “Grob 3-¢,,. Asa-ath. tor 3d. 

(9) G om. datum here, supplies it in 166, with ‘ Asa 2zoth’ for ‘ 26th’ 
(so XZ €); other Gr. variants, ‘ 28th,’ ‘ 29th.’ 

(11) See Comm., ad loc. 

(12) Omri is given a 12-year reign between Asa 31st and 38th=7 
years, but the interval of civil war, (9)-(12) 4 years, approximately 
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accounts for the difference. For ‘ Asa 31st’ Gr. Ν᾽ v x y, ‘ Asa 27th’ 
lal “20th, “28th, 20th | Ant. wins 2,..5) 30th); the enange 
gives the desiderated extra years. For the chronology of the civil 
wars see Comm. on I. 15}4-, 

(13) @ ὥ:τ, Ahab’s accession in ‘ Jehoshaphat 2d’ vs. ‘ Asa 38th.’ 

(14) ‘Ahab 4th’=Grr. in loco; in OGr. insertion, 16?84,=‘ Omri 
11th’; cf. the variations in (12), (13). 

(14)-(19) See Notes on I. 14778, 22 418-, Comm. II. 17. 

(15) @", Ahaziah’s accession in ‘ Jehoshaphat 24th,’ vs. ‘ Jehosh. 17th.’ 

(16) Gr. v Joram’s accession in ‘ Jehosh. 22d’ vs.‘ 18th’; cf. notes 
(12), (14). 

(18) The datum bluntly contradicts the official data in (16), (17). 

(10) In 8% GL & correct ‘12th’ to ‘11th ’=9?®; but the latter is 
an intruded statement. 


JUDAH ISRAEL 
II. (20) Athaliah 6 li fehw28:(10** Ύ1 1.5) 
(21) Joash 40 Sy te 
(22). ὩΣ. . 23d, =Jehoahaz-17 (137) 
(2 a 37th. == [άπ τὸ {15} 
(24) “Amaziah. 20) "=" 250 2d 1} ΟΠ χη ἢ) 


i 15th=Jeroboam II 41 τ 


) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
(26) Uzziah 52 = τ 27th (151: 2) 
(27) ,, 38th -=Zechariah 6 months (158) 
(28) 5, 39th =Shallum x month-(15*) 
(29) ,, 39th Menahem Io {15} 
(30) ,, 50th =Pekahiah 2 (15%) 
31). Ὁ. 52d. » =Pekalezo (1577) 
(32) Jotham 16 = ,, 2d (15255) 
(33) τ 20th =Hoshea (15°°) 
(34) Ahaz 16 = Pekan 71h (16) 4) 
(35) ag. 9 22thinn “== ΠΟ πε 1. 8} 
(36) Hlezekiah2o- "==... 4. 26 πὸ. 
(37) » 4th = » 7th (18°) 
(38) is Otis oth (1S!) 


(20) GL has a long absurdly repetitive interpolation after 10°%, 
dating Jehu’s accession in Athaliah’s 2d year; see Rahlfs, SS 3, 276. 
(22) Ant.-1x,-8,.§; Joash 21st. for’ .23d.’ 
(23) For ‘ Joash 37th,’ Gr. v, ‘ 36th,’ N+15 MSS, ‘ 39th.’ 
II. 1417 uniquely remarks that ‘ Amaziah survived Joash 15 years.’ 
For ‘Amaziah 15th Gr: vy; 16th. 
For Uzziah’s accession in ‘ Jeroboam 27th’ Gr. v Cg, ‘ 25th.’ 
For Zechariah in ‘ Azariah 38th,’ N c.+9 MSS, ‘ 28th.’ 
For Shallum in ‘ Azariah 39th,’ C,, ‘ 28th.’ 
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(30) For ‘ Pekahiah 2,’ G" ‘10,’ N c,+11 MSS, the same group as 
in (27), 12.’ 

(33) For Hoshea in ‘ Jotham’s 20th,’  ‘ 2d year’ (by error). 

(34) For Ahaz in ‘ Pekah’s 17th,’ S ‘ 18th.’ 

(95), For "Ahaz-12th® τ 6; ΠΟΙ Ὅς, 14th. 

[36] Hor’ Hoshea 36, ὃν, Ant. ixj13,-1,. Athy Vv,” 5th> 

(38) For date of capture of Samaria in ‘ Hezekiah 6th,’ c,, ‘ roth,’ 
€ ‘ 8th.’ 

Begrich’s display of the various figures in Grr. and Josephus 
is most useful and suggestive. But there are variations of 
text, accidental or indeed wilful, in #, while the Greek varia- 
tions, innumerable as they are, most of them evident errors 
(e.g., in codex A), are most open to question. See Mowinckel’s 
display of evident errors in both ® and Grr., pp. 266 ff. 
Begrich insists on ‘ good tradition’ underlying odd Greek 
MSS and Josephus, and makes use of their variants—some 
of which may indeed be proper corrections, but are never- 
theless not original. No scientific result can be obtained from 
these odd quarters. MS c, (HP 127), at times in correspond- 
ence with N, and in two cases, (23) (30), in company with a 
larger group, goes its own way, distinct from the rest of the 
Lucianic group to which it belongs; but this phenomenon 
appears pecuharly in the complicated era, (26)-(38). Also 
the group HP 71, 245 (not directly cited in OTG) offers cases 
of exceptional readings, either alone or with other MSS. 
G* otherwise offers no variations of value. 

For (20)-(38) there is between Judah and Israel disparity of 
165 years minus 143=22+2 part-year terms. But external 
evidence of the Assyrian records rigorously demands shortening 
of these figures, to be corrected by the generally accepted 
dates, 841, accession of Jehu and of Athaliah, and 722, the 
fall of Samaria in Hezekiah’s 6th year—z.e., a lapse of 119 
years. For Judah this involves a disparity of 46 years. It 
is notable that the reign of the usurper Athaliah is included in 
the royal chronology ; but legally the royal heir’s reign should 
have been dated from his father’s death, so that subtraction 
of 6 from the overplus is to be made. The 29-year term of 
Amaziah is generally reduced by chronologers; e.g., by dis- 
counting 13 years of previous regency; ἢ. ὃ. (24), and see 
Comm. 11. 1413, Further Azariah-Uzziah’s long reign of 52 
years suggests scepticism; there may be double counting 
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with the years of his son Jotham’s regency ; x. δ. the conflict 
of (32) and (33). Mahler and Kugler retain the figure, vari- 
ously reducing Jotham’s term. Lewy retains 52, for actual 
reign 27 years, plus 16 for Jotham’s reign, plus 8 for regency 
(as alleged) of Ahaz. Others reduce the figure: e.g., Begrich 
to 38 years, Kittel to 40, Robinson to 42, with various calcula- 
tions of the regency, so diminishing Jotham’s actual reign. 
Also the round figure 40 for Joash’s reign (cf. the data for 
David and Solomon) arouses suspicion; we have to reckon 
with errors and lapses in the original documents, which were 
then arbitrarily corrected or filled out (cf. 1 Sam. 131). For 
Israel the discrepancy of some 25 years (144-110) is reduced 
by the Assyrian data. In the year 738 Menahem paid tribute 
to Shalmaneser V with resultant extent of 16 years to the 
fall of Samaria in 722. But the figures for his successors, 
Pekahiah 2, Pekah 20, Hoshea 9, make the era some 40 years 
plus x for balance of Menahem’s term. The discrepancy is 
generally met by reducing Pekah’s figure to 1 or 2 (Mahler 
6, Kugler 5 or 6). The problem is further complicated by 
the synchronistic figures. According to (33) Hoshea became 
king in Jotham’s 20th year—which then must be dated 
from the latter’s accession to the regency, as he reigned only 
16 years. But according to (35) Hoshea began to reign in 
Ahaz’s 12th year; yet according to (37) (38) the Assyrian 
investment of Samaria occurred in Hezekiah’s 4th year= 
Hoshea’s 7th, and the capture in Hezekiah’s 6th=Hoshea’s 
goth. Cf. Robinson, pp. 228 ff. 


III. Judean regnal terms. (39) Manasseh 55 years (II. 21). 
(40) Amon 2 (2115). (41) Josiah 31 (221). (42) Jehoahaz 
3 months (233). (43) Jehoiakim τὶ (2335). (44) Jehoiachin 
3 months (248). (45) Sedekiah 11 (24:8). 

From Hezekiah’s reign to the destruction of Jerusalem, 
587/586 B.c., crucial datings are given by external history. 
11, 18° dates the taking of Samaria in Hezekiah’s 6th year= 
722/721 B.C. Between these dates is a lapse of 135 years, 
which figure actually corresponds to that of the sum of the 

* There is contradiction here with the statement, II. 1813, that the 


Assyrian invasion occurred in his 14th year; but for the secondary 
character of this figure see Comm., ad loc. 
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above reigns: rr10+Hez. 29—6=135, with an overplus of 
two quarter-year reigns. Accordingly the figuration followed 
the post-dating system ; see c below. 


b. The Synchronisms between the Chronicles of Judah 
and Israel 


The regnal synchronisms have been largely disputed by 
modern criticism as secondary, constructed upon the given 
figures for the parallel reigns; so, e.g., by Wellhausen in his 
early monograph, and Meyer, and this position is cautiously 
maintained by recent historians, Kittel and Robinson. But 
the study of Babylonian-Assyrian historical documents has 
produced a positive trend in the opposite direction. Of recent 
eminent authorities for this position may be named Begrich, 
Kugler, Lewy, Mowinckel. Their argument is based upon 
similar synchronisms from early days in Babylonian lists, 
cross-referencing with Assyrian regnal years.2 In view of 
these facts the writer’s scepticism has yielded to a large 
extent. But considerable exceptions must be made. For the 
turbulent years following Jeroboam II official cross-reckoning 
for the Judean dynasty must have been well-nigh impossible, 
as certain inner contradictions of synchronisms show. Further, 
in pursuance of the accepted chronological scheme Hebrew 
editors would have arbitrarily supplied lacking synchronisms, 
just as they at times made corrections, a fashion pursued 
galore by the Greek translators. It is on the safe side to 
assign to the Judean and the early Israelite dynastic chron- 
ology prime importance, and to the synchronisms secondary 
value. This view is in contradiction to that of Lewy (Chron., 
28) and Mowinckel (Chron., 172), alleging by way of argument 
that the former class is lacking in the similar Akkadian docu- 
ments. But it is to be noted that the Hittites and the Egyp- 
tians recorded the regnal terms in their dynastic lists. The 
practical accuracy for the regnal terms Hezekiah-Jehoiachin 
has been exhibited just above. 


2 £2. Chronicle Bb, in! ΡΟ; e274 f.. 330 ff. AT B+, 330f., CP 208 fi; 
for the reigns from Tiglath-pileser to Esarhaddon. For the 12th century 
six such synchronistic lists have been published by E. F. Weidner, 
Die Kénige von Assyrien. Neue chronologische Dokumente, MVAG 26, 
Heft 2 (1921). 
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c. The Calculation of Regnal Terms 


There is general difficulty of rendering an ancient precise 
date into modern chronological terms, due to the variation 
of New Year as between ancient systems, and as also in 
contrast with the modern beginning of the year. Internal 
conflicts appear in the ancient reckonings. In the Bab.-Ass. 
system the year I of a king did not begin until New Year 
in the spring ; the preceding initial portion of the reign was 
termed rvés sarrvtisu, ‘the beginning of His reign,’ which 
appears to have its correspondent in the Hebrew dating of 
Evil-Merodach’s action in 11. 252’, ‘ in the year of his becoming 
king’ (but for this still-disputed phrase see Comm., ad loc.). 
This system of post-dating avoided legal and historical compli- 
cations. If a king did not overlive New Year no date was 
assigned to him in the royal series (cf. the citation of reigns 
in months in the Hebrew lists). But when, by ante-dating, 
year I was reckoned as of the months between accession and 
New Year, there would be arithmetical doubling of that year, 
as the last of the predecessor and the first of the successor. 
This may explain the discrepancy between 95 years in the 
Judzean line and the 98 in the Israelite, as remarked above on 
nos. (4)-(19) in the List of Regnal Terms, I. For the final 
group, III (the Judzan line alone), as observed ad loc., the 
era closely approximates the known terminal dates, and the 
post-dating system must have been used. As for the disparity 
of figures in group II, the civil wars in the North, the Assyrian 
invasions, and also the disturbances in the South interfered 
with chronological regularity. Various systems of unravelling 
the problem have been proposed in order to save the synchron- 
isms. For the discrepancy in regal periods Mahler has found 
a way out by the assumption of three regency-periods in the 
Judzan line (pp. 286 ff.), followed by Lewy. An attempt at 
obtaining an understanding of the evident disorder is that of 
Kugler’s (pp. 163 ff.). He admits the many errors, which he 
attributes to later recensions; according to his theory the 
original composer of the book without exception ante-dated 
the reigns, the subsequent revisers post-dated throughout, 
and these (he finds three) disagreed in their methods. 

The most elaborate as also most complicated system is that 
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of Begrich. He proposes four distinct chronicle methods based 
upon the variations in reckoning the calendar years and the 
regnal terms, and in four plates, listing the years 932-727, he 
presents in columnar arrangement the variations of the four 
methods. The work is of particular value for the detailed 
criticism of the data; but its plan proposes an over-degree of 
theorization on part of the ancient writers. The contrast of 
ante-dating and post-dating is now generally recognized. 
Lewy holds (pp. 10 ff.) that the latter system came in with 
Azariah of Judah and Zechariah of Israel. Mowinckel (p. 179) 
finds it for the time after Hezekiah. Another problem lies 
in the beginning of the legal and regnal year. Did the royal 
year correspond with the ancient system dating the year from 
autumnal Tishri, or with the ecclesiastical year, dating from 
Nisan ?—the Talmud recognizes four beginnings of the year 
for as many social and economical purposes (cf. “ the return 
of the year, when kings sally forth (to battle), 2 Sam. 11). 
Mahler holds (p. 210) that the year began in the spring through- 
out the history ; Begrich that the regnal year began with the 
calendar year in autumn, with change to the spring dating in 
Josiah’s time, which latter innovation Mowinckel denies 


(p. £75).4 


ad. The Synchronisms with External History 


The continuous Assyrian limu- or eponym-lists, dating as 
in Roman chronology after an officer who gave his name to 
the year—such an official being also listed in Solomon’s court— 
ane a few exact synchronisms with the history in Kings. : 
terms. As observed ; above, the rendering of the ancient years 
into terms of the modern calendar, beginning with January, 
is further confused by the Babylonian-Assyrian inception of 


4 For similar complicated datings in the books of Maccabees see 
E. Bickermann, Der Gott der Makkabder (1937), Beil. II. For like 
confusion in Eusebius’s Chronicle see DCB 2, 353 f. 

5 For Solomon’s officer ‘ Over-the-Year ’ see Comm., I. 424. For the 
limu-list in question, giving a signal event for each year, see KB 1, 
208 ff., CP 226 ff. The precision of the latter chronology is obtained 
from the dating of an eclipse of the sun, which occurred on June 15, 
763 B.C. ; see Mahler, p. 259. 
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the year at the spring equinox, while the Hebrews, at least 
down to the latter part of Judah’s history, dated it in the 
autumn. Consequently double figures have in general to be 
given in corresponding modern chronology. 


853. Ahab and Ben-Hadad of Damascus named in Shal- 
maneser III’s record of the battle at Karkar ; Comm., 
I. 16, at end. 

842/841; Jehu’s tribute to Shalmaneser ; Comm., II. 10*f-. 

738. Menahem’s tribute to Tiglath-pileser ; Comm., IT. 15°". 

734-732. Ahaz’s name recorded as tributary to Tiglath- 
pileser. 

733/732. The Assyrian capture of Damascus. For these two 
items see Comm. II. 167%. Deposition of Pekah, 
Assyrian elevation of Hoshea to the throne; Comm. 
11: τοῦς 

722/721 or 721/720 (Begrich). Capture of Samaria ; Comm. 
iB ieee dots 

zor. Sennacherib’s siege of Jerusalem ; Comm. If. 181°. 

597/596; Mowinckel, 598/597. Nebuchadnezzar’s conquest 
of Jerusalem ; Comm., IT. 24”. 

587 (Begrich, Mowinckel) ; 586 (Lewy). Destruction of Jeru- 
salem ; Comm., II. 2415". 

562/561 or 561/560. Restoration of Jehoiachin to favour by 
Evil-Merodach ; Comm., II. 2557. 


For the additional dates for the last days of Jerusalem see 
Mowinckel, pp. 199 ff.; Albright, pp. 92 ff.; Morgenstern, 
New Year for Kings, 449 fi. 

In addition may be listed certain regal synchronisms with 
international history. 

Relations of Hiram of Tyre and Solomon (I. 5/°%-, in the 
latter’s 4th year; 91%, ‘after 20 years’); Comm., I. 5°, 
61. 37) 

A Pharaoh’s daughter, wife of Solomon ; Comm., I. 3}. 

Shishak’s invasion in year 5 of Rehoboam; Comm., I. 
τ4358. 

Jezebel, daughter of Ethbaal king of Tyre, wife of Ahab ; 
Comm:,4. τοῦ. 

Ben-Hadad of Damascus (cf. I. 201#-) named in the contem- 
porary Zakar inscription. 
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Ben-Hadad’s successor Hazael (11. 814.) named in the Assyr- 
ian inscription of 842 B.c., and the latter's son Bar-Hadad in 
the Zakar inscription. 

Mesha of Moab (cf. 11. 34#-) records the ‘ 40 years of oppres- 
sion of Moab’ by Omni and his sons. 

Tiglath-pileser of Assyria, Rason of Aram contemporary 
with Ahaz of Judah, Pekah of Israel; Comm., IT. 16°#-. 

So-Seve, king of Egypt, in league with Hoshea against 
Assyria ; Comm., 11. 17%. 

Tribute of Manasseh recorded by Ashurbanipal; Comm., 
II. 21, introd. 

Invasion of Palestine by the Ethiopian Tirhakah ; Comm., 
| ia ok 

The Egyptian Necho’s defeat of Josiah at Megiddo, and his 
control of Judah ; Comm., IT. 23°. 

In addition is to be noted the unfortunately one-sided syn- 
chronism, I. 1475, of Shishak’s invasion of Judah in Rehoboam’s 
5th year; see Comm., ad loc. Shishak I reigned 945-924 
(Breasted). 

The writer foregoes adding to the detailed chronologies 
presented in Commentaries, histories, and the many special 
monographs. Omitting the early apocryphal datings for 
David and Solomon (each assigned 40 years), the following 
variants, aS proposed, may be noted for the date of the 
accession of Rehoboam and Jeroboam 1: Mahler, 953; 
Robinson, 936; CAH, Olmstead, 935 ; Sanda, 933; Kittel, 
Skinner, Winckler, 932 ; Mowinckel, Gehman, 931; Kugler, 
929; Begrich, 926; Albright, Lewy, 922. The traditional 
Ussherian date is 973. The date 936 is obtained by adding 
the 95 years of the Judzean line in (4)-(19) above to the fixed 
date 841; but that assumed date should be reduced on the 
theory of early ante-dating. 

Although we have to admit that no scheme of Chronology 
is perfect, it is helpful to have a table in which the kings of 
Israel and Judah and the events taking place in their reigns 
are presented in a synchronism in parallel columns. The 
editor accordingly has inserted at this place his Chronology, 
which he published in the Westminster Dictionary of the Bible 
and in the Concordance of the Westminster Study Edition of 
the Holy Bible. 
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A COMMENTARY ON 
THE BOOKS OF KINGS 


COMMENTARY 


I. 1-11. The regency and reign of Solomon. || 2 Ch. 1-9 ; 
cf. Ant., vill, I-7. 


CC. 1 and 2 continue the intimate Court History of David, 
recorded in 2 Sam. 9-20; the initial conjunction expresses 
the connexion.!. As a piece of literature the section stands 
wholly apart from the rest of Ki., 1s sequel to the material 
peculiar to Sam. The story, although evidently written by 
an intimate of the court, and one sharing in the popular 
enthusiasm for the national hero David, is by no means a 
royal encomium, for the writer is possessed with the sense 
of the tragic motive that dominated the last years of the 
king, the darling of Israel. That tragedy began with the 
taking of his neighbour's wife, bathsheba, and his foul murder 
of her husband, relieved only by his affection for the child of 
that union, whom God took away ; there follows in dire con- 
sequence his eldest son Amnon’s outrage on his half-sister, 
the vengeance taken upon him by Absalom, and then the 
latter's revolt, relieved again by the father’s bitter sorrow 
over the death of the unfilial son. And in the present sequel 
we read of the court cabal which desired to raise the pre- 
sumptive heir-apparent to the regency, evidently a conspiracy 
against the favourite queen and her son Solomon, with the 
sequel in the death of Adonijah and the death or disgrace of 
the ancient ministers, Joab and Abiathar. As the tragedy 

1Summary reference for this Court History is made to the Com- 
mentaries on Sam. and the Introductions ; for the most recent analysis 
see Eissf., Komposition der Samuelisbichery (1931), esp. pp. 48 ff. (cf. 
his Einl., 151 ff.), and for a recent discussion L. Waterman, ‘‘ Some 
Historical and Literary Consequences of Probable Displacement in 
1 Kings 1-2,” JAOS 1940, 383 ff. The most elaborate treatment of 
the present section is that by L. Rost, Die Uberlieferung von der 
Thronfolge Davids (BWANT 1926), insisting on its literary independ- 
ence from the earlier narratives ; cf, Eissf.’s review, OLz., 1937, 657 ff. 
For the political background see W. Caspari, Thvronbesteigungen τι. 
Thronfolge der isvael. Konige gee 
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began with Bathsheba, so it ends with her figuring unwittingly 
in the death of the crown prince. With this culmination the 
story ends, without colophon, even as the origins of the 
narrative-source are unknown. 

The story is told with fine artistry. The initial verses, 
detailing an apparently gossipy detail of harem history, have 
their dénouement; the anecdote of Bathsheba’s and Nathan’s 
appearance before the king (1158), and that of Adonijah’s 
romance and Bathsheba’s plea for him (2. 1); are brilliant 
pictures of Oriental court life. It 15 the last piece we possess 
of that early bloom of written historical story which had its 
apogee in the theme of the heroic David. All the glory of 
Solomon did not foster this remarkable literary development ; 
his organization of the realm into a ‘ modern state’ rather 
cut the spiritual nerve of his people, and the ensuing disruption 
of his kingdom shocked its proud self-consciousness. The 
praise of Solomon as poet and philosopher (5°"-), which record 
may well have historical foundation, belongs to the age of 
sophistication. Israel’s genius lay dormant for a commen- 
surate theme until the rise of another class of popular heroes, 
the Prophets, who were of the people and for the people. 
Apart from that material, the history of the Kingdoms is 
fairly commonplace. But even though little of it is great 
literature, the book of Kings remains as the first ordered 
attempt at a national history that we possess from antiquity, 
itself again the development of old historical saga and story. 

For literary and historical appreciation of this document, 
citation may be made of some masters in ancient Oriental 
history. Wellhausen:? “‘ In den Hergang der Begebenheiten, 
die nattirlichen Anlasse und menschlichen Motive der Hand- 
lungen gewinnen wir da vielfach einen recht tiefen Einblick, 
wenngleich der Standpunkt ein beschrankt jerusalemischer ist 
und beispielsweise die eigentlichen Griinde des Aufstandes der 
Judiéer unter Absalom kaum beriihrt werden. Die Begeiste- 
rung fiir David hat wol auch hier die Feder gefiihrt, aber seine 
Schwachen werden nicht verschwiegen, die wenig erbaulichen 
Verhiltnisse seines Hofes getreu berichtet, die Palastintrigue, 
durch die Salomo auf den Thron gelangte, mit einer beinah 
boshaft scheinenden Unbefangenheit vorgetragen.” Eduard 

2 Prolegomena (ed. 6), 259. 
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Meyer in an earlier work : 3 “‘ Die Berichte tiber David lehren 
durch ihren Inhalt unwiderleglich, dass sie aus der Zeit der 
Ereignisse selbst stammen, dass thr Erzahler tiber das Treiben 
am Hof und die Charactere und Umtriebe der handelnden 
Persénlichkeiten sehr genau informiert gewesen sein muss ; sie 
konnen nicht spater als unter Salomo niedergeschrieben sein ”’ ; 
and later: “‘ Es ist etwas Erstaunliches, dass eine derartige 
Geschichtsliteratur damals in Israel médglich gewesen ist. Sie 
steht weit tiber allem, was wir sonst von altorientalischer 
Geschichtsschreibung wissen, itiber den trockenen offiziellen 
Annalen der Babylonier, Assyrer, Agypter, iiber den marchen- 
haften Geschichten der agyptischen Volksliteratur.’’ Meyer 
again, in his last, posthumously published work: ὃ “ Etwas 
ganz Uberraschendes und Einzigartiges und ein Beweis fiir 
die hohe Begabung des Volks und die von ihm erreichte Hohe 
und Selbststandigkeit der Kultur ist aber, dass daneben hier 
allein im gesamten vorderen Orient eine durchaus selbst- 
standige Geschichtsliteratur entstanden ist.” The French 
scholar Lods® characterizes the ‘dramas’ in 2 Sam. 9-20, 
as marked ‘“‘ avec une exactitude, une intensité de vie, une 
pénétration psychologique qui trahissent un maitre historien 
informé par un temoin oculaire.”” And finally a citation from 
an American historian of Oriental antiquity, Olmstead: ὃ 
“Whether or not Abiathar was our historian, his work 15 
almost a miracle to his modern successor. History such as 
this had never before been written. Inspired annals of a 
monarch’s wars, lists of kings, brief dry chronicles, folk tales 
of past heroes, this was the best that had been produced. 
Suddenly and without apparent forerunners, we have a narra- 
tive which invites comparison with many present-day accounts 
of a reign. The author is well informed, he knows court life 
from the inside, he writes simply but vividly, not for a 
monarch’s favour but for the instruction of generations to 
come. What most amazes his modern successor is his com- 
plete objectivity. . . . Our author is equally careful to trace 
the degeneration of David’s character under the influence of 
success and Juxury, and the picture he paints, not by laboured 
description but by allowing the deeds to speak for themselves, 
SIN 485 f. SGA 2, pt. 2;.190. 
5 Isvaél, 423. δ IPPS 3371. 
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is stark tragedy, true to the dramatic facts of human nature. 
. . . His name may be lost, but his modern successor must 
pay tribute to this first and strangely modern historian of 
three thousand years ago.”’ . 

Olmstead’s attribution of ‘ objectivity ’ is so true of this 
composition that in spite of the critical recognition of its 
contemporaneity and historicity as a whole, discussion of 
the authorship is still rife. 3 Ch. 2979 records ‘ the acts of 
Samuel the seer, of Nathan the prophet, of Gad the seer’ 
(cf. 2 Ch. 9535) as authorities for these reigns, but the citations 
are apocryphal. Modern scholars are inclined to attribute 
these court memoirs to Abiathar, David’s intimate and per- 
sonal priest, the partisan of Adonyah in the latter’s attempt 
at the throne, and subsequently deposed by Solomon.’ But 
the opening of the story pictures Adonijah as a wayward 
youth, in terms used of his older rebellious brother Absalom ; 
the actual items of the conspiracy are put in his adversary 
Nathan’s mouth (1°%4-), but the intention of usurpation is 
bluntly given in v.65. Whatever partisanship the author may 
have held—and in the strife over the succession none could 
have been non-partisan—he skilfully conceals his interest.§ 
The present writer agrees with Kittel (Comm., and Gesch., 
2, 184) in coming to no solution on score of the author’s 
identity. 

Finally there is this point for the historical critic to bear 
in mind. With all the impressive ‘ objectivity ’ of our history 
it still remains impossible to determine the details of the 
actual facts, not to say the hidden motives, in such a story 
of courtly intrigue and tragedy. All that we have are con- 
temporary stories emanating in large part from royal court 
and harem. What conversations went on in that secluded 


7So, eg., Budde, GAL 86 (or to Abiathar’s family), Olmstead, 
Ῥ. 336—at least as likely. For Abiathar’s authorship might be claimed 
the fact that the account of his dismissal from office (27% 27) does not 
name his successor, as in the case of Joab (23°4-yv.» is a later insertion). 

* On the other side see Sanda’s argument, pp. 49 ff., citing with 
approval Wellhausen’s dictum on the ‘fast boshaft vorkommende 
Aufrichtigkeit ’’ of the author; but this reads into the story un- 
warranted sophistication, not found in Hebrew literature. Ehrlich 
presents (Randglossen, 213 ff.) a very sardonic view of the ‘ pro-Solomon 
conspiracy.’ 
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circle were never known exactly outside ; current storv turned 
objects of conversation into direct discourse—a not unknown 
literary art of historians. If the stories that came out of the 
harem were monarchical propaganda, so also anti-monarchical 
stories, like those of the Prophets, may equally be propaganda. 
We are confronted here with the historically almost un- 
analyzable element of the genre of the Historical Story, which, 
apart from public acts and letters, gives all we know of ancient 
personalities. The presumption in general for the present 
story is its bona fides. Were it not for the tragic sense that 
inspired the narrator, we should never have had the amount 
of indubitable historical fact which he incorporates. 

Apart from the disputed passage, 2!-°, the original story 
has been only slightly supplemented: 219-11, 150 is editorial 
insertion of the usual data for end of a reign ; 2?? is editorial 
comment; 2%», not in G, is a later insertion; 246 is a fresh 
title to the subsequent history. For much more radical 
criticism see Waterman’s article cited in n. I. 

11-4, This very intime story of David’s senility and the 
fair Abishag has its proper place in the history, and well 
illustrates the principle of suspense that marks Hebrew story- 
telling ; it prepares the way for the tragedy of Adonijah’s 
undoing (2!"-), For Abishag’s origin from Shunem and her 
identity, or confusion, with the Shulammite of the Song of 
Solomon (71) see Note. 2. The mznisters (EVV servants), 1.6., 
gentlemen of the bedchamber (Heb., the general term slaves— 
cf. the honorific term δοῦλοι Ἰησοῦ Χριστοῦ in the N.T.), were 
the immediate entourage of the king, who had charge of his 
personal wants. For the many seals with the honourable 
title, ‘ minister of the king ’ see Comm., IT. 2215, The maiden 
sought was to stand before the king, 1.6., wait upon him, and 
be his nurse (so the exact tr.; EVV Jet her cherish him, JV 
be a companion unto him), and specifically, {6 in thy bosom 
(Grr., © euphemistically, lie with him), that the king might 
keep warm. The passage from the courtly third person to 
the second is elsewhere illustrated, e.g., 225, 1 Sam. 2558. The 
proposed remedy of procuring a girl, a virgin (EVV a young 
virgin), both qualities being requisite for fresh physical vigour, 
is correctly attributed by Josephus to ‘ the advice of physi- 
cians’ (Avt., vil, 14, 3), and this practice is corroborated by a 
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prescription of Galen’s: “‘ ex 115 vero que ventri extrinsecus 
applicantur carnosus puellus una sic accubans, ut semper 
abdomen elus contingat ᾿᾿ (Mfethodus medicus, ed. Kiihn, 1821 
seq., vol. Io, 7, 7; also cited by Poole); other similar pre- 
scriptions are cited by Keil (in the case of Frederick Barba- 
rossa) and Farrar for this ancient medical practice of γηροκομία 
or γηροβοσκία, modern diatherapy. 3. The search for such a 
maiden 27 all the territory of Israel is a bit of Oriental hyper- 
bole. 4. The rhetoric of the usual translation of the v., with 
constant repetition of and is to be improved; the nominal 
clauses at beginning and end balance one another, and together 
constitute the main theme: And although the girl was very 
fair, and she became the king's nurse and ministered to him, yet 
the king was not intimate with her. The older commentators 
(see Poole) argued much as to her exact relations with the 
king, whether as wife or concubine, even to the extent of 
discussing whether the impotent monarch did nght in taking 
a woman into such a relation. But that she was simply a 
nurse 15 emphasized in this v., and is corroborated by v.45— 
or else another woman, even the queen mother, would not 
have been admitted to the chamber—and also by the latter’s 
immediate compliance with Adonijah’s application for the 
young lady’s hand (28; ws. Benzinger); certainly that 
experienced woman would not have been caught unawares. 
To be sure, Solomon chose to understand the case otherwise. 
9-10. The court intrigue to elevate the heir-apparent to 
the regency, and its rapid development. The details of the 
hailing of Adonijah as king are given in Nathan’s report to 
David (vv.?24-). Of David’s elder sons (2 Sam. 324-) Amnon 
and Absalom were dead, Chileab apparently so, leaving 
Adoniah next in succession. 5. Now Adonijah, son of Haggtth, 
exalting himself, saying, I will be king, prepared for himself 
chariotry and horses [see Note] and fifty outrunners. 6. Like 
his brothers Amnon and Absalom he had never been controlled 
by his father, and like Absalom he was a very handsome man. 
Exceptionally at this period in Hebrew history we find com- 
ments on the personal appearance of heroes: of Saul, 1 Sam. 
92, of David, 7b. 161%. The part of personal beauty in the 
success of political aspirants was fully recognized by the 
Athenians. % He obtained the support of David’s old-time 
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priest and henchman Abiathar and of the redoubtable com- 
mander-in-chief Joab, naturally legitimists and in opposition 
to ‘the Young Party’ of the court. 8-10. To the would-be 
accession-festival, like its ominous precedent in Absalom’s 
uprising (2 Sam. 151), he invited his brother princes except 
Solomon, and all the men of Judah [namely] the royal ministers ; 
the last item indicates an attempt at securing the political 
interest of Judah, jealous as it was of any North Israelite 
interference, a jealousy which Absalom made the basis of his 
revolt at Hebron. (Subsequently Solomon found it necessary 
to constitute Judah as a royal province under his direct 
control ; see Comm., 419.) VV.8- 1° are practically parallel in 
naming the personalities of the opposite party, who did not 
join the conspiracy or were not invited. Is this a case of 
loose writing, or 1s v.8 with the expanded personnel a subse- 
quent revision ? Oddly enough Sadok the priest, who heads 
the list in'-v.*,. does not appear in ‘v.19; «see.Comm,, 2°°) for 
the problem as to Sadok’s part in the Solomonic history. 
For Nathan’s primary concern see at vv.2% The acme in 
the second list of the uninvited is Solomon’s name. The two 
other names in v.®, Shimei and Rei, are unknown or textually 
doubtful. The regular troops (EVV mighty men), it is to be 
noted, remained loyal to the throne, and so doubtless the 
mercenary troops of foreign origin, whose commander was 
Benaiah (cf. 2 Sam. $18); the generalissimo Joab appears 
not to have had command of these special troops, which were 
‘the king’s own.’ A military rivalry is thus attested. 9. The 
slaughter of sheep and beeves and fatlings involved a sacrificial 
occasion, however surreptitious the occasion was; cf. the in- 
direct reference to Absalom as ‘ offering the sacrifices’ at 
his affair in Hebron (2 Sam. 1511). En-rogel ; for the identifi- 
cation of this spring with the modern Job’s well in the Kedron 
valley below Jerusalem see Smith, Jerusalem, 1, 75 ff.; Kittel, 
Studien, 150 ff.; Dalman, Pjb., 1918, 47-72. This deep well 
strikes a subterranean stream, the drainage of the valley ; 
see the publication of G. Dalton’s account of his exploration 
of the shaft in 1847, published in QS 1922, 165 ff. For régel 
Smith’s identification (pp. 108 ff.) with Aram. rd@gold, ‘ stream ’ 
is correct, vs. the traditional interpretation of it as ‘ fuller.’ 
R. Maceregors note on the name (PEQ 10938, 2571.) 1s 
5 
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baseless. For the stone of Zoheleth, which 1s beside En-rogel, see 
smith, J.c., Kittel, pp. 171 ff. ; the latter believed that he had 
identified the stone with a large broken block near the well. 
The word zohelet may mean “‘ serpent’ (cf. Mic. 71%), and there 
arises the question of its identity with the Dragon Spring 
of Neh. 21%; Smith distinguishes them absolutely (then the 
latter must have disappeared), while Kittel’s contemporary 
publication claims their identity. But Wellhausen (/este arab. 
Heidentums, 146) compares the name with Arab. zuhal, 
‘Saturn,’ and for this identification may be added the interest- 
ing support of @, which renders the word with nm, 1.¢.,= 
nya, Am. 578, to be read ‘ Sakkuth,’ 2.e., the Bab. Saturn. 
Most recently G. Rk. Driver has proposed (ZAW 1934, 51) a 
fresh translation as from the Arab. sense of the root, ‘ to roll, 
5110, and the present phrase would mean ‘ the rolling stone.’ 
For the modern name, Job’s Well, see Kittel’s argument 
(pp. 164 ff.) that the name of the traditional saint has re- 
placed the older name, Joab’s Well, which had come into 
vogue from the present history. 

11-14, The hurried counsel of Nathan with Bathsheba. 
The prophet, adroitly speaking of the pretender as son of 
Haggith, rightly augurs the fate of the lady and her son in 
case of the success of the conspiracy. Arrangement is made 
for the dramatic presentation of the news to the king. The 
alleged promise on David’s part of the succession of Solomon 
is the first statement of the royal intention on record. Accord- 
ingly the present story is easily stamped as that of a court 
cabal to influence the king in his dotage with the impromptu 
invention of such a promise; so, é.g., Benzinger, who finds 
Bathsheba only a ‘tool’ in the prophet’s hand. However 
the present case is not without analogy in that ancient world, 
where queens themselves were masterful persons; it is ex- 
emplified in Assyrian history in at least one double case. The 
younger son Esarhaddon was raised to the throne over elder 
brothers through the dominant spirit of his mother Nakia, 
Sennacherib’s wife (her name indicates her West-Semitic 
origin), and likewise Esarhaddon’s son Ashurbanipal was 
preferred by his father, through the grandmother’s influence, 
over his elder brother Shamash-shum-ukin, a choice which 
brought on a destructive civil war ; see Meissner, Bab. u. Ass., 
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ΤΡ ΤΣ Olmstead) 7A ich; 30..." Harem: Antricues: tor “ἃ 
Throne.’ A similar ‘ harem intrigue ’ led by one of his wives 
in the last days of Ramses III in behalf of her son is recorded ; 
see Breasted, HE 498 ff. For the queen-mother’s influential 
position see Erman-Ranke, Agypten τι. dgyptisches Leben, 86, 
and for a later age Dan. 5. Subsequently the royal power, 
at all events in Judah, may have become constitutionalized ; 
n.b. the Law of the King in Dt. 17#-, which code insists on 
the prior right of inheritance for the first born son (211#-), 
David's choice of Solomon as successor may well have been 
the result of Bathsheba’s influence on her old husband. But 
it may have coincided with his own judgment; apart from 
personal sentiment there may have been good dynastic reason 
for preferring the Jerusalem-born son over those born at 
Hebron. Nathan’s oracle to David (2 Sam. 7. that “ YHwu 
will make for thee a house,”’ z.e., a dynasty, is futuritive, and 
critics might well regard this alleged oracle as propaganda 
for Solomon. With this oracle should be noted the intimate 
interest of the prophet in the infant Solomon, for whom he 
stood as sponsor, giving him a name of religious import, 
Jedidiah (2b. 12°f-). For the prophet’s part in the present 
story a parallel may be found in Assyrian history ; the old 
Esarhaddon desired to elevate his son Siniddinapal to co- 
regency with him, but the omens denied him his wish; see 
Jastrow, Rel. Bab. 4 Ass. 2, 101; 

15-21. Bathsheba enters the royal chamber; the repeated 
statement of the king’s age and Abishag’s presence, into which 
milieu not only the queen-mother but also Nathan was ad- 
mitted (v.22), supports the point made at v.*.. Sanda draws 
the unnecessary inference that Abishag as witness to this 
‘conspiracy ’ was a possible danger to Solomon, and hence 
the latter had to deny Adonijah’s later suit for her hand. 
The etiquette presented in vv. 22-23 was that of the great 
empires, already adopted by the young monarchy of Israel. 
The queen reminds her husband of his oath to her concerning 
the succession, and briefly narrates Adonijah’s attempt at 
the throne in language inspired by Nathan (cf. vv.*4!-), and 
concludes, And now, here is Adontjah king ! Accordingly the 
king should make public pronouncement of his will, or else, 
if Adonijah becomes king, she and her son (ἃ personal 
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argument !) will be 1m default (EVV offenders—a common word 
for ‘sinners,’ but used secularly, as at II. 18!) for treason 
against the throne. 

22-27. Nathan enters, interrupting the queen, who forth- 
with retires (cf. v.28) ; he is duly announced, for he had not 
the freedom of the palace as had the lady. He adroitly 
suggests that the king must have commanded the succession 
of Adonijah, or else why the pompous feast with public ac- 
clamation of him as king? But why then are those nearest 
to the throne, himself, Sadok, and prince Solomon, left in 
the dark ?—again a personal thrust. 

28-31. Nathan retires, and the queen is summoned again 
to the royal presence. The king reassures her, rehearses the 
oath which she had recalled to him, and promises to fulfil it 
to-day. His oath, By YHwuH who hath redeemed my soul (1.€., 
self, person) from all adversity, repeats 2 Sam. 4°». The 
popular -acclaniation,« Vive de-vor (ve?) 9 Ls Ti? 1 Sant. 
1074, 2 Sam. 1616) appears in the fuller phrase put in Bath- 
sheba’s mouth: Mulord king David live forever! This is a 
phrase not only of court etiquette but also of the mysticism 
enveloping the notion of royalty; see Gunkel, Evnl. in die 
Psalmen, 160, 162 ff., citing the similar extravagant expres- 
sions in Babylonian and Egyptian documents, and correctly 
applying them for illustration of the Royal Psalms, e.g., Ps. 
725-17 ττοῦ, 

382-37. The old king arouses himself to drastic action; he 
summons his faithful ministers and orders them to anoint 
Solomon as king, giving specific instructions as to place and 
ceremony. The prince is to become co-regent with his father ; 
n.b. the acclamation of him as ‘ king Solomon ’ (v.*), and cf. 
the regency of Jotham (II. 155. 33. The formal procession 
for the ceremony is to include your lord’s ministers, who are 
specified at v.28°. The prince is to ride on my own she-mule, 
a privilege symbolizing royalty, for possession of such personal 
effects was sacramental guarantee; cf. Gen. 417%, Est. 68. 
The horse was not yet, nor for long, the mounted animal in 
Palestine (2.5. correction of ‘ horsemen,’ v.°). The mule was 
itself a recent innovation, being first mentioned at 2 Sam. 1379, 
18°, and this royal she-mule was probably a rarity, the mule 
being still object of importation (see 1075), as even in later 
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days (Eze. 2714); the latter passage brings the animal from 
Beth-Togarmah in Asia Minor, even as Homer derives it from 
Paphlagonia and Mvysia (/l., 11, $52; xxiv, 277—cited by 
Sanda). For the mule’s early existence in Babylonia, probably 
in the third millennium, see Meissner, Bab. uw. Ass., I, 219. 
The ass was the riding animal in the previous period; see 
Gen. 4911, Jud. 104, 12™.° The ceremony was to take place 
at Gihon, which is identical with the Spring of the Lady 
Miriam (Mary) on the east slope of the Ophel; the name 
(meaning something like ‘ gusher Ἢ occurs only here and at 
v.38, 2 Ch. 3299, 334, being replaced by that of Shiloah-Siloam, 
which doubtless derived its name from the tunnelled aqueduct 
leading from the spring to the west side of the hill. (Cf. 
II. 207°, and see the literature cited above tu re En-rogel, 
ν.3). 34. The ceremony of anointing (root mdasah) was to be 
performed by Sadok the priest and Nathan the prophet ; many 
critics, ¢.g., Smend, Lehrb. der alttest. Religionsgeschichte, 66, 
Benzinger, Stade, BH, Eissfeldt, delete the reference to Nathan 
here and in the repetition at ν. 5, as an interpolation, conflict- 
ing with the priestly rite appropriate only to Sadok, cf. v.%%. 
But this is hypercriticism ; the plural pronoun (as also ‘ the 
people ’) frequently appears as subject of the verb ‘ to anoint,’ 
6.2 Sam, 24,5°, below 110 11%2,23°° -and-even.in- the Chron- 
icler, I. 297", “‘ they anointed him (Solomon) to be prince and 
Sadok to be priest.’’ For such usage of ritual language cf. 
Amarna Tab. 37: “When Manabbiria, king of Egypt... 
installed my father in Nuhasse and poured oil upon his head.”’ 
For the addition of Nathan’s name here it is to be remembered 
that Samuel who anointed David was as much seer as priest, 
and in II. 9 it is the prophet Elisha who sent the oil of con- 
secration by an inferior for the inauguration of king Jehu. 
In the present case the actual officlant was Sadok, as v.39 
records. Indeed as to possible manipulation of the text we 
should expect that reference to the non-priestly Nathan would 
have been deleted, not inserted. Along with this compara- 
tively private ceremony went the public proclamation by a 
herald: Blow with the horn, and say, Long live king Solomon ! 
30. He shall come and sit upon my throne ; for he shall reign 


9 N.b. the representation of the chariot drawn by four asses at Tell 
Agrab, published by H. Frankfort in ILN, Nov. 6, 1937. 
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in my stead, and I have appointed him to become prince over 
Israel and Judah. The title ‘king’ was used at v.34; ‘ prince ’ 
(nagid) here reflects the early democratic objection to royalty; 
it is the word used in prophetic language in Sam. (I. 91%, 1314, 
Het Ἐπ si (ἢ (lo 14 ΤΟ Or) > εὐ θα ἸΞὸ 
put in the mouth of Abigail (1 Sam. 253°) and of the people 
(2 Sam. 53. A reflection of the contrast appears in the 
people’s demand for a king (1 Sam. 831.) and Samuel’s ultimate 
anointing of Saul as ‘prince’ (101). (The later equivalent 
for our word is 7d@s?, also translated ‘ prince’ in- EVV, applied 
to Solomon at 1133, and particularly prominent in Eze.) With 
the presence of this archaic term there is no reason, with Stade, 
to regard the v. as secondary. According to v.*+ Solomon 15 
to be king over Israel, in this v. king over Israel and Judah ; 
for the former title cf. 41, ‘ king over all Israel,’ and for the 
second 2 Sam. 55, 128. For the continued administrative 
distinction of Judah see Comm., 419. 386. The soldier Benaiah 
is the spokesman in loyal response, Amez, the earliest literary 
occurrence of this primarily legal formula of assent ; cf. Num. 
522, Dt. 2158. and, as a reverent personal response, Jer. 11. 
The following asseveration, as generally translated, So say 
Yuwu J, is faulted with support from the Grr. by most modern 
commentators, except Burney and Sanda (doubtfully) ; see 
Note. But the mng. of the root ‘amar, as ‘to command,’ 
as well as ‘ to say,’ is early vouched for: 1 Sam. 1618, 2 Sam. 
ΤῊ ἢ 164, a Ki, 11sec, Ps; 33° and 1s supported: by the 
same use of the root in a Zenjirli inscription, as also by current 
Arabic; accordingly translate: So command YHwH! The 
expression, YHWH, the God of milord the king, renders the 
ancient tenet that the Deity was peculiarly the God of the 
king; cf. the Royal Psalm, 45, v.’, etc. The customary 
address to the Pharaoh by the kings of the Amarna tablets 
was ‘my Sun’; and there are many parallels to the present 
phrase in the Nabatzean inscriptions (see Cooke, NSJ no. 92). 
Below in v.47 by a later piety ‘ thy God,’ Kt., has been changed 
to ‘ God,’ Kr., a change adopted by some VSS and AV JV. 
38-40. The royal coup is promptly and effectively accom- 
plished with the support of the foreign mercenaries, the 
Keréthim and the Peléthim, t.e., Cretans and Philistines. These 
Peoples of the Sea,’ specifically the Sherdanu (the later 
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Sardinians), served as mercenaries in the armies of Ramses II 
and Ramses III; for further reff. see Note. The part that 
such mercenaries played in the originally quite democratic 
nation of Israel is not to be ignored. The sacramental con- 
secration te kingship is effected by the horn of oil from the 
Tent ; a vessel of holy oil was part of the equipment of a 
sanctuary and so ready for ritual uses; one was at Samuel's 
hand for anointing Saul and David (1 Sam. 10! and 16 }- 38, 
when he carried the oil-horn to Bethlehem). For this royal 
unction see the monograph by H. Weinel, ‘nv u. seine 
Derivative, ZAW 18 (1808), 1 ff., in particular pp. 20 fi., 
52 ff. This rite made the king a holy person and so untouch- 
able™-¢/..1-Sams 24", “ete. Phe Jeni, more:exactly the: Tent 
of YHwuH’ (27°), was the tent that David ‘ pitched’ for the 
Ark, when he brought it to Jerusalem (2 Sam. 617); it is 
magnified into the Pentateuchal Tent of Meeting at δι. The 
herald makes proclamation with the military trumpet, the 
shéfar, and the unwitting demos joins in the acclamations ; 
such details appear again in the stories of the accession of 
Jehu and of Jehoash (II. οὐδ, συ. For piping with pipes 
many critics adopt a correction by slight change of text, 
based upon the Grr., and obtain ‘ dancing with dances’; other 
VSS, ‘praising in dances,’ cf. Moff.; see Note. But the use 
of the pipe, or flute, in processions 15 illustrated by Is. 3059, 
and following Thenius’s criticism, dances (Heb. =round-dances) 
could hardly accompany a procession, particularly, it may be 
added, in such a terrain as that of the Ophel ; Burney properly 
notes that the stress is laid on the noise. For the hyperbolic 
phrase, the earth was rent by the noise, Poole cft. similar expres- 
sions in the Classics, ¢.g., Virgil, “ ferit ethera clamor” (Aen., 
v, 140). 

41-48. The surprise of Adonijah’s party. He and his 
friends had finished their festive meal, which at once cele- 
brated and concealed the real occasion, when they heard the 
noise from the city; it was the soldier Joab whose sharp 
ears detected the sound of the trumpet (so Then.). His 
exclamation (v.4!—literally), Why the notse of the city in 
uproar ? is idiomatic enough to induce some critics to emend 
the text, in part taking the cue from Lucian, who did not 
recognize the old-fashioned word used for ‘ city’ (see Note). 
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The news is brought them by Abiathar’s son Jonathan, who 
in the past had been the faithful sleuth for his father and for 
David (2 Sam. 15-17). He tells the story in summary fashion 
—after Semitic style the terms of the earlier narrative are 
repeated—culminating in a startling crescendo. 46. And 
further, Solomon has taken seat on the royal throne. 47. And 
further, the ministers came in [t.e., to his chamber] to bless our 
lord king David, with the words, Thy God make Solomon’s 
name more famous than thine, and his throne greater than thy 
throne. And the king bowed down [in worship] upon the bed. 
48. And further, thus spoke the king: Blessed is YHWH, Israel’s 
God, who has given to-day one to sit on my throne, and my eyes 
see it! The session on the throne was the peak of installation. 
The prayerful greetings (the blessing) of the courtiers are 
extended to the elderly monarch in his bedchamber. And 
they flatter the father by extolling the son; Poole cites the 
similar sentiment in Latin writers. David prostrates himself 
in worship on his bed, as did Jacob (Gen. 4731). His response 
is a blessing on YHWH for his favour to him. For the accession 
ceremonies here described cf. the coronation scenes in 11. 91!*-, 
11*4., and for the sentiment the Accession Psalms, e.g., Ps. 72; 
cf. Mowinckel, Psalmenstudien, 2, 69 ff.; Gunkel, Eznl., §3, 
and for the Assyrian rites, including ‘ the sitting on the throne,’ 
Meissner, Bab. u. Ass., 1,63 f. For the throne as sacramental 
symbol of royalty οὐ. the curse invoked in the inscription of 
Ahiram king of Tyre. 

49. 50. The scene of the consternation and flight of Adoni- 
jah’s party. 50. The prince took sanctuary: he caught hold 
of the horns of the altar ; this was the altar of the Tent of 
YHWH, as in 278, The horns were the most sacred part of the 
altar (cf. Am. 314), and for their use in application of the 
sacrificial blood see Eze. 277, etc. There are numerous Syro- 
Canaanite representations of this ritual equipment ; see Sellin, 
Tell Ta‘annek, plates xii, xiii, and, for a large list of reproduc- 
tions, Galling, Der Altar in den Kulturen des alten Orients 
(1925), plates 12, 13. See at length Cook, The Religion of 
Ancient Palestine in the Light of Archeology, 27 ff., and the 
later study by H. T. Obbink in JBL 1937, 43 ff. For the law 
of sanctuary cf. 2788-, 51-58. News is brought to king Solomon, 
who is now functioning with full power, that Adonijah 
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demands of him an oath of full indemnity before he quits 
sanctuary. This request is granted on condition that he 
behave like @ gentleman (see Note on v.**); the royal 
ministers conduct him from the altar, and he comes and 
does homage to the king, who bids him to go home, ‘a demand 
that he retire into private life’ (Skinner). 


For analysis of Lucianic variants in this ch. see Rahlfs, SS 3, §9. 
For the novel division in &, vv.1-4=ch. 1, vv.5#-=ch. 2, see 
A. E. Silberstein, Aquila u. Onkelos (1931), pt. 2, 27 ff.—1, 24 Wea: 
this order throughout 2 Sam. (exc. 133°, where the text is doubtful) 
and in the following story, exc. at 2}7, where Adonijah as an intimate 
puts his brother’s name first; the reverse order of apposition is 
usual; see GK §131, g.— im: for da@widuim, appearing as a title 
in the Akk. Mari tablets, see G. Dossin, Syria, 1938, τοῦ f.— 
pp’2 N82 [pi =Gen. 24), etc. ; cf. n'a “2 1, 1 Sam. 17?*, with correction 
of #); the second predicate precises the first.—o1I2: bed-clothes, 
and so at 1 Sam. 19!*.—1> om: so BH correctly, vs. cm, with Mich., 
Bar, -Ginsb.; see Gk $67, θ᾽ Berestr,, 2G 2,-$27. do The-verp.1s 
impersonal, as at v.?, Eccl. 411, vs. St., who cancels 1, forsooth 
because the Grr. appear to ignore it; but cf. similar translation 
idiom in EVV.—2, ‘nx: (Bt om.) milord, so used even when several 
persons speak, cf. II. 518, and Aram. xosp nnd in Lidzb.’s Political 
Ostracon, Altarvam. Urkunden aus Assur (1921), also similar use 
of Aram. ‘2, ‘25, and, with Sanda, of Arab. mauléya.—abina mya: 
Burn.’s adducing of cases like aso5x πον is not to the point; see 
Note, 3!8—[‘e7] 155 mry:=‘ wait upon,’ as at 1 Sam. 162? (cf. 
Dr.), etc., and so of ritual service (Dt. 108, etc.), and the spiritual 
service of prophets (11. 51%), the verb also so used absolutely (Dan. 
1‘). Stade’s elision of the passage, nico... . a103 (cf. alteration in 
GL) as dependent on ν. is arbitrary; 2.b. the nice balance of the 
composite period.—nii0: ]25 is an official title at Is. 2215, and so 
in Phon.=Akk. Sakénu; @=JV, ‘be a companion’: Rashi, 
Kimchi, noons, ‘ warming’: @ θαλπουσα, Y ‘ fovens,’ which verbs 
have development of mng., ‘ to warm ’>‘ to cherish,’ and so with 
the latter the other EVV. The Jewish scholar Ibn Barun in his 
Grammar held to the mng., ‘to warm’; see P. Wechter, JAOS 
1941, 184, with extensive added note on the Jewish interpretations. 
—7pna: Grr., exc. G4, euphemistically, ‘with him.’—3, 52:2: 
ὦ ΘΒ as though $22—by variation of labial in Heb., or by the 
frequent confusion of ex and ev; see Dr., Samuel, Ὁ. xvii. 
hai: 1 MS, ὧν om.—2"2": B ΑβεισαΞεᾷ ; al., ABeway/x; the 
second element is unknown; for the frequent fem. names with 
ax (as also in S. Arab.) see Noth, JP 15.—menen: also ‘iva, 221. 22 
(so here 13 MSS); the Kr. is often expressed at the first occurrence 
of a word. Elisha’s patroness was also a Shunammite, II. 412, 
The word is gentilic of ox in Issachar (Josh. 1918, etc.), modern 
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Sdlam. For the exchange of liquids see Brock., Grundriss, 1, 224 f., 
but without Heb. examples; for Heb. cf. v'7:|!yn> (and so the regional 
Name ἰδ in the Aram. Zakar inscription=Akk. nuhase, and a 
number of names discussed by the writer in JAOS 43 (1923), 
501. For identification of the place, as old as the Oxomasticon, 
see Robinson, BR 3, 168 ff., Guérin, Galilée, 1, 112 ff. The relation 
of this Shunammite and the Shulammite of Solomon’s Song is an 
ancient and still mooted problem. Winckler diagnosed much of 
the present story as mythological, David and Solomon would 
have mythological names, Abishag would be Ashtart (GI 2, 246 ff. ; 
cf. Meyer's satirizing comment, IN 485, n. 1). M. Jastrow (Song 
of Songs, 1921, 217) regarded the present story as a folk-tale to 
celebrate the ‘ prize-beauties ’ of Shunem. With the mythological 
and ritual interpretation of the Song, pursued especially by T. J. 
Meek, ‘ Canticles and the Tammuz Cult,’ AJSL 39 (1922), 39 ff., 
and his more developed study in W. H. Schoff’s Song of Songs, A 
Syniposium, 1924, pp. 48-79, there would be no reason to com- 
bine ‘Shunammite’ and ‘Shulammite,’ although Meek gives 
mythological explanation for the characters in the Song. Over 
against many fanciful solutions is that proposed by E. J. Good- 
speed, “The Shulammite,’ 4JSL 50 (1934), 102 ff., maintaining 
that there is no identity between the two figures, that there was 
mo romance between Solomon and Abishag, and that ‘ Shulam- 
mite ’ of the Song is etymologically the counterpart to ‘ Solomon.’ 
The discussion, with full bibliography, is well summed up by 
H. H. Rowley, ‘ The Meaning of the Shulammite,’ A ]SL 56 (19309), 
84 ff.; he comes to the same conclusion as Goodspeed. But in 
Waterman’s art. cited above in Comm., n. 1, he has presented an 
interpretation of the Song as a drama based upon the present 
story, along with some detailed literary criticism, e.g., with doubt 
of the name Abishag. And indeed, following the pattern of the 
Ugaritic comedy—which has not as yet been applied to the Song 
—such a drama appears to exist there, entirely fanciful with its 
play upon the persons of the historical story.—4, -1y21: MS 196 
“335, cf. GU ἡ wats (and so below) ; “2 is of common gender (as is 
mats), but Kr. regularly acy) for Kt. .3, when fem.—}. v:7x: so 
at v.18 (also on a seal, JAE 236), otherwise i773" (so here Ken. 
257); G has followed % here with Adwrecas, as declinable, and yet 
δὲν." with Αδωνειου ταῖσιν, B being the most faithful to the latter 
form of transcription ; similarly (τον) Bevacov, v.44, 235. It may be 
remarked that in such cases correction to the later form of the Heb. 
name was generally made at the first occurrence, the older form 
being often left untouched thereafter. G™ has throughout the 
obscure transcription Opya; see Rahlfs, SS 3, 184 f., who notes 
it as an ancient form, found also in B at 2 Sam. 34.—wserrc): acc. 
to Burn., after Dr., Tenses, §135 (1), a ppl. of ‘ continuous develop- 
ment ’; but it is to be taken as above as an introductory dependent 
clause.—c's"21 221: of. the form at 2 Sam. 15}, cin πεῖς but 
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with the collective for the first noun and a different word for 
‘horse.’ For the present combination cf. the parallel in the Aram. 
Zakar inscription, wis 32275. All VSS translate the second word 
with ‘ horsemen,’ and so all modern {τι But it means ‘ horses,’ 
z.e., for the chariots, as Jos. also understood it. See at length 
W. R. Arnold, ‘ The Word wip in the O.T.,’ JBL 24, 43 ffi., denying 
that the word had ever the second signification as ‘ horsemen,’ as 
is commonplace in Lexx., and that such a distinction occurs only 
in two corrupt passages in Eze.; he holds that the word was 
paras (not paras) =Arab. faras (also 5. Arab.), with the proper pl. 
pévasim. With the later development of cavalry there is to be 
assumed the development of the intensive for the rider (cf. vakkab), 
and then the application of this vocalization throughout. For 
denial of Biblical references to Egyptian cavalry see Léohr, 
‘ Aegyptische Reiterei im A.T.?’ OLz., 1928, 932 ff., and Albr., 
AfO 6 (1931), 159 ff., and ARI 135, and ἢ, 25, the latter placing 
the introduction of cavalry in the Semitic world not earlier than 
the 9th century. Von Oppenheim has discovered reliefs of the 
mounted horse as of the end of the second millennium, and argues 
for its priority over the use of the chariot in warfare (Der Tell 
Halaf, pl. 18b, pp. 107, 133 ff.); but his dating 1s too early ; indeed 
the horseman represented is without a saddle. Also according to 
Erman-Ranke, Aegypten u. aegyptisches Leben, 586, the mounted 
horse is not evidenced until the New Kingdom, and then as of 
foreign origin. The word pr§ denoted a distinct breed of the 
genus sts. Cf. also the references at 5°,9)°, 107°, 2079 :.——§. 153): 
‘vexed, interfered with him’: @ amexwdvoev avrov, hence Klost., 
following Gratz, would correct to sy; but GL, ἐπετιμησεν, Cor- 
roborates %. Jos. tr. with a doublet and other verbs. Cf. the 
Gr. plus at 2 Sam. 13%!, of David’s laxity towards Amnon, οὐκ 
ἐλύπησεν τὸ πνεῦμα ᾿Αμνών, the assumed original of which Dr. restores 
with the verb asy. In confirmation of % is to be noted G. R. 
Driver’s art., ‘ Supposed Arabisms in the O.T.,’ JBL 1936, ror ff., 
with a long discussion of the verb from the Arabic background.— 
von: for partitive use of j> cf. a case at v.*?, and for Semitic 
languages, Néld., Syr. Gr., §249, c; Wright, Arab. G?Y., 2, 135.— 
mb: VSS (erexev, etc.) corroborate the text, exc. GY, eyeryyce 
(cf. Jos., and so BH suggests vb). The verb can hardly take 
the distant ‘ Haggith’ as its subject; #.b. the circumlocutions 
in EVV. Burn., Benz. defend the form as impersonal, but this 
is hardly possible with a fem. verb (cf. Konig, Syntax, §324, f.). 
Read with St., al., τὸν, the Kal is used, although rarely, of male 
procreation, ¢.g., Ps. 27, and so also in Ugaritic.—wn: there is 
dispute as to the root; GB as from x1, BDB as of independent 
root; but the former derivation is paralleled by the process 
nix > axn.—7. ‘His words were with Joab’’; the same phrase 
for private dealings, conspiracy, 2 Sam. 3}7.---ὐν 1": ‘a 
pregnant construction’ (Burn.), anglice, “they followed his 
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party"; cf. vm oy my, r Ch. 127%.—8, piny: Grr. Eadwe, exc 
GL Σαδδουκ, which latter form appears in the later books, e.g., 
Eze. ‘Ezra. ssee-ochurer, G) V-2 «477 1 ΘΔ 5; 5.5.3, 184" there 
appear to have been artificial variations of the vocalization.— 
wis: in a jar stamp, 1.11. 178.— sn ‘yow: Ὁ is approved by all 
VSS. For ‘37 cf. δον and the apocopated fem. form ny, Palm. 
yo. A number of Gr. minuscc.=%); but BAN Ρησι. Gt" read 
as en, and “his friends”: Jos: “5., David's: inend, 2.¢., as 5 
(‘ David ’ interpolated), which Benz. accepts. Various rewritings 
have been proposed: ‘ (1 Ch. 2!4), xvy (2 Sam. 2029), ‘enn (I. 
429), ayin ‘y, 5. the Friend,’ for which court title see 4°5—but was 
‘the Friend ’ a distinctive title ? Probably 9. and R. were officers 
of the regular troops, and it remains best, with Kit., St., to abide 
by %.—\onai1: prevalent error in Grr. by corruption of οι 
δυνατοι (=MS e) into wo dvy.—9, jax cy: B al. μετα aby (=€) 
for μ. \Oov.—nbnin: GL Σελλαθ, for which Rahlfs argues that it 
was primitive here in the Gr., as also Opria, Σαδδουκ above. For 
na 3 & ΟΠ have ‘a great stone.—5n yy: A MN $4 τ. πηγῆς 
Pwynd ; a, τ. yns P.=€; Bt της P.—f{rnsx] 52: Bt om.—Solomon 
was not invited !— jen 32: acc. to OTG N alone of Grr. has 
(Rahlfs, SS 3, 164 finds it in G@") ; Bal. om., evidently as redundant, 
and so St., as taken from v.25; but the phrase is titular, ‘ the royal 
princes.’—52 : 10 MSS Ken., deR 53 nx, and so Oort corrects ; 
but at vv.25t- 5 alone is used with xp; the prepositional construc- 
tion is the older idiom. There is no reason to accept Haupt’s view 
favoured by Kit., finding in the prep. the emphatic particle /u.— 
win: B al., adpovs, GY GA avipas; see Thackeray, JTS 8, 267 f., 
for the former rare word as coming from his ‘later translator’ ; 
it may have suggested ‘ gentlemen,’ vs. commonplace ‘ men.’ 
As vs. St.’s deletion, ‘all the men of Judah’ offers a pertinent 
political item, with the following ‘ royal courtiers ’ as an explana- 
tory item.—10. x'sin {jn}: GL om., and so St.—For the name 
nnby = Σαλωμὼν see Montg., JOR 25 (1935), 263 f., for the caritative 
form, and so Syr. Sheleimiin, Arab. Sulaiman; without further 
explanation Rahlfs (SS 3, 184) regards the present form as a ‘ volks- 
tiimliche Aussprache.’ The child had two names acc. to 2 Sam. 
227f-, the other, Jedidiah, ‘ beloved of Y.,’ having been given 
by Nathan. 1 Ch. 2271: allegorizes upon the name as ‘ Man of 
Peace,’ and indeed the name had political import. 

11. ἃ 22x: ΟΡ enlarges with “and he came... and said.’’— 
‘Bathsheba’: for the writer’s interpretation of the name as 
‘daughter of the seventh day (of the week)’ see JQR 25 (1935), 
262. Cf. the fem. name ‘ Shabbatith,’ found by Sukenik in an 
ossuary in the Kidron valley, BASOR 88 (1942), 38, and the later 
frequent name Shabbethai.—13, ‘ swear to the handmaid’; 64+ 
‘by the Lord thy God,’ from v.17.—14. 717: many MSS a3m= 
VSS.—15. myn: <méSsaritt, as bat<bint; similar cases cited in 
GK §80, ἃ; Ugaritic parallel, nv<m>, RSMT 24.—16, 10K": 
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many MSS + πὐπν $—17. 1: Grr. om., € SF have.— 
mar: © (Β a,=€) om.—as improper in a woman’s mouth? MS 
196 om. Ὑπὸν 22.-ττ πον: 1 MS + 1nd; GE simply λεγων---Ὄν 
haplology ?—J§. smn 2°: a Sebir, ca. 250 MSS, edd. (see deR.), 
ansi== VSS, correctly.—19. xp xd Fray andes: GE om.—20. ππκὶ: 
ca. 120 MSS, edd., ann=T!" G YP; ® to be retained with Kit., 
St. ὧν replaces yon ΣΝ any with v.26; see Rahlfs, SS 3, 175.— 
23. ww: impers. pl.; @ ad sensum x, avyyyedn.—24, nox: the 
query expressed by inflection of the voice, ‘ thou must have said ? ’ ; 
cf. GK §150, 1.—25, rasa wb: GL τ, αἀρχιστρατηγον Ἰωαβ, Jos., 
τ. apyovra; but Nathan was adroit in naming Abiathar alone.— 
26. tay: the heir apparent was the chief ‘ servant of the crown’ ; 
ὧν ‘thy son’ is an arbitrary correction.—27, ‘n ox: for the 
indirect but more courteous form of question cf. GK §150, i.— 
ssa Kt, Way Kr: the latter=all VSS; prob. preferable to 
keep Kt., with Kit., St—28. τοῦ 7507: Θ᾽ G" om. the first noun, 
2 Heb. MSS om. the second, and one om. both.—ybor 155 bis: 
G G4 P ‘ before the king... before him’; G64 om. 19; but Sem. 


rhetoric is repetitive-—80. 13 ‘2... ΝΖ ‘3: with Burn., “ the 
first ‘2 introduces the subject of the oath... the second "3 resumes 
the first*3%7,...¢f. 7 Sam. τὴ. —3 1. ak =, Us.casas, v.72, and ‘sochere 


Sebir, 15 MSS, Talmud (deR.); doubtless originally pronounced 
as terminative acc., but as lacking final 4 read as absolute; the 
same spelling ΔΈ 1 Sam. 26; cf; πεν ni, 22% δι, — 92: soon 19: 
GL S om., and so St.—88. cnasw1: for the Hif. in this sense cf. 
Ex. 42°; see the writer’s study of the root in JOR 25, 266.—9x 
wns: for bx many MSS Kt. ὃν; at v.38 ὃν is used; the variation, 
an alternative rdg. (cf. Bostrém’s essay), is typical of the common 
confusion of the two preps. in Ki. © & render ἃ with καλὸν =Q.— 
84, neni: vs. inven, v.45; for the pl. see Comm.; St. regards the 
sing. as correct in both places ; rather we have here the two possi- 
bilities in Sem. syntax for the number of the verb with several 
subjects following ; argument might be made that the sing. here 
is secondary for distinction of Sadok.—385. x31 vane ono: Bt 
om., Hex. -x € has; St., a@l., regard this as intrusion from v*, 
but such criticism is most dubious.—inx1: read by Grr., exc. G4, 
as ΝΎΞ ΩΣ; for a recent study of the word see Joiion, Biblica, 
17 (1936), 229 ff.—36. 5" ὮΝ j2 jon: 3 MSS give the verb as avy 
(= 3), which St., Sanda accept; but this is apparently con- 
tamination from Jer. 285. Grr., yevorro’ οὕτως πίστωσαι o Geos? 
i.e., the latter verb=jex:, accepted by Klost., Kit., Eissf., al., 
preferred by Sk. (as it were, ‘say, Amen’); but the Hif. is never 
used in this transitive sense. @¥ has a doublet with, “ So said the 
Lord thy God, my lord king’’ (see Rahlfs, SS 3, 168, 171). Burn. 
properly supports %. The root 12x=‘ to command ’ occurs three 
times in the Hadad inscr., the verb possibly in line 10.—87. ‘* 
Kr. am =GL, a theological rectification of the jussive. 

88. snbsm ‘nist: the phrase occurs for David’s bodyguard at 
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2 Sam. 818, 1518, 207, 2055 (Kr.), 1 Ch. 1817, The Kerethites are 
associated with the Philistines in the latter’s territory (1 Sam. 
3014, Eze. 251%), and are paired with them as peoples of the sea 
(Zeph. 24). Equation of ‘nbs with ποῦ appears obvious, by absorp- 
tion of § in ¢, and the original pronunciation is presented by Gr. 
ᾧφελεθθει. The Kerethites are doubtless the Cretans, of Caphtor- 
Crete, Egyptian Keftiu (inclusive of the opposite Anatolian coast). 
The identification is supported by the Gr. tradition for noz, Zeph. 
25, rendered with Kpyry, while the preceding o'n3 is represented 
with πάροικοι Kpnrwv. The two words have mutually affected one 
another’s pronunciation ; Gr. Φελεθθει has induced Χερεθθει, while 
the Heb. has invented ‘ Peléthi’ to accord with. correct ‘ Keréth?’ 
For these Sea Peoples see Miiller, Asien u. Europa; Breasted, 
HE cc. 21-23; F. Bilabel and A. Grohmann, Gesch. Vorderasiens 
u. Agyptens, vol. 1 (1927) ; Meyer, GA 2, 1, 555 ff.; H. W. Parke, 
Greek Mercenary Soldiers (1933); also the pertinent article by 
Albr., ‘ A Colony of Cretan Mercenaries in the Coast of the Negeb,’ 
JPOS 1 (1921), 186 ff., a study of the presence of Cretans in the 
south of Palestine, from which quarter David drew his mercenaries. 
At 2 Sam. 2073 the Kt. is ‘123, with which is to be identified “27 
of II. 114-18, a royal bodyguard. These latter were the Anatolian 
Carians, settled on the coast like the Cretans; cf. Herodotus’s state- 
ment about Psammetichus’s mercenaries, ‘Greeks and Carians’ 
(ii, 154) ; the same authority (i, 171 ff.) stresses the relations of 
the Carians with Crete, and relates that they were “‘ the first who 
taught the weaving of crests on helmets,”’ 1.6., the Philistine head- 
dress. A wide perspective of the early relations of the Sea Peoples 
with Syria is now opened up by the Ugaritic tablets ; see Schaeffer’s 
volume, ch. 1. @ translates the two terms with ‘ bowmen and 
slingers ’ in all cases, and so here  @; in the other cases $ has 
nop) ΝἽΝΠ (‘nobles and farmers’), which is the rendering here in 
SH, preserving the original Syriac text. For nbs GL has Φελτι, 
evidently without tradition, and for ‘m>, χορρι, which recalls 
‘ Horites,’ but is rather to be connected with 1h, ‘ noble,’ which 
would explain the ‘ nobles’ of the Syriac tradition noted above.— 
39. mp: the consecution is that of ideas, not of time; see Driver’s 
extensive Observation on the question how far the consec. impf. 
may be temporally impf., Tenses, 84 ff.—40. opm: of Grr. only 
GL has (so 99); ΘΒ x; A om.—orvdo2 adn: Grr., exopevoy ev 
χοροῖς --- ΓΙ ΠῸΞ pono: this interpretation is partly followed by @, 
Ν ΠῚ pnavp, reading the first word as odSan, and the second word 
as ‘dances’ (root 137), and so S# x13 jus, ‘ responsively singing 
in dances’ (nt3=inn, Ps. 1493). But ὦ A=. Gt adds a 
doublet yudov ev avAois=2). There was early ambiguity of inter- 
pretation; Jos. speaks (dnt., vil, 14, 5) of the people as yopevwy 
κ᾿ αὐλοῖς τερπόμενος, as though =o" na odo. The change on basis 
of © is accepted by some critics, e.g., Ew., St., BH, Sk.; but see 
Comm.—41. ana anpa hp yno:=G G4, but treating ‘> as aD; 
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GL τις Bon τῆς φωνης ἤχει meya, which has led St. (and so BH 
fortasse) to correct to ANT aynnn Np: wos. CleSallls Ὁ τ 
but Sanda and Rahlfs correctly recognize that Lucian read ‘’) 
as=arnp (Jon. 3%, cf. Is. 408). Stade’s objection to ‘> is unneces- 
sary, nor is there contamination from v.**. Nlost., Sanda prefer 
$3 for Sp, a most unlikely corruption. The noun 4), ‘city,’ is 
found in prose, apart from mn. loci, only in this narrative and in 
Dt. 236; the word appears in Phoen. and Ugaritic. Az: 1s second 
predicate to ‘pn, cf. Song 52.42. 2n vox: ‘n has the sense of Lat. 
‘virtus’; for the phrase cf. 1 Sam. 1078, where on ‘332 (so read 
with @) are contrasted with sy53 32; the phrase=‘ a brave fellow,’ 
or ‘gentleman,’ and Sanda tr. with the latter English word at 
v.52,-43, avswwd: G@ om.—2x:=‘ indeed’ in ironic contradic- 
tion; see Lexx. and Burney’s note; cf. Arab. bal and bala(y).— 
45. inwon: see at v.24; GLA al. (not A) have sing. verb.—r2: 
the prep.=‘at’; cf. pya, 1 Sam. 29%.—can: Nif. of tin, meta- 
plastic with 793, cf. v.41.—47, sono: GU x, εἰσεληλυθασι μονοι κ. 
eov; Klost. attempts explanation.—<¥ . . . ip":="' give him a 
good name.”—779x: Kt.=S ΘΒ; oave Kr., MSS=Grr. (0 Geos, 
kuptos), © BY; see Comm., ν.55. 

There may be noted Swete’s observation, Int., 249, n. i, on 
Herzfeld’s ‘‘ careful treatment of the differences between © and 
#1 in 3 Regn.” in his Gesch. d. Volkes Israel, 2. 


Ch. 21-8, This section, David’s Testament, has long lain 
under severe criticism, historical and ethical. Against its 
originality as part of the narrative of cc. I, 2 stand many 
critics; so Reuss, Wellhausen (Proleg., 282, n. 1), Stade, 
Benzinger, Meyer (GA 2, 2, 262, n. I); per contra may be 
named Kuenen, Driver, Cornill, Kittel (in Comm., and GV J 2, 
243. The one concrete objection is the patently Deutero- 
nomic character of vv.*:4 (for cross-references see Burney, 
Skinner). But with the reasonable excision of these vv., 
because of their disturbance of connexion between v.? and 
v.5, and with some textual emendations, the story may be 
accepted as original. V.? is a legacy of virile counsel. With 
the excision proposed this is followed by three definite injunc- 
tions, vv.5-?: to make atonement for the blood-guilt brought 
upon David by Joab’s murders, with remembrance of the 
bitter days of his own flight from the throne; to pension 
Barzillai’s family; and to find pretext for the undoing of 
Shimei, who had cursed him with a baleful curse. The ethical 
objection is made that the first and third of these injunctions 
are repellent to what we would desire to think of David's 
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character—a subjective enough criterion! As for the judg- 
ment upon Joab with the primitive horror before blood-guilt, 
an example of which David had himself exhibited in a barbar- 
ous action (2 Sam. 21), proper correction of v.5 exposes the 
king’s motive with all clarity. It is a problem of psychology 
—a science that gives little control on history—why David 
did not himself take the vengeance due. More personal and 
petty is his proscription of Shimei, contradicting his earlier 
unexampled clemency towards him. Was it the rankling of 
an old man’s mind over a once bitter enemy and his curse ? 
If the story is a fabrication out of the whole cloth, then we 
have in it a narrative of baseless slander. But why a much 
later age (Deuteronomic) should have invented the story to 
save Sclomon’s virtue by throwing the odium upon David 
is unintelligible in view of the latter’s canonization. In a 
word, our moral judgment is not a measure for past history. 
And so Sanda (p. 49): ‘‘ Doch sind die harten V erordnungen 
aus der unvollkommenen Moral der alten Zeit erklarlich.” 
There has been a reaction, especially on the part of historians, 
towards recognition of the early origin of the narratives in 
this ch., even if they are to be distinguished from the major 
story. Thus Eissfeldt (Komposition d. Samuelisbiicher, 48 1. 
holds that this section is ‘ a parallel narrative,’ not ‘ a second- 
ary addition,’ even as he presents the sources of Samuel after 
the same fashion. Lods (Israél, 425) curtly dismisses the 
objections to the testament. Robinson (HJ 1, 244 ff.), while 
sceptical as to the accuracy of these records, does not ascribe 
a late origin to them. Olmstead (HPS 335) suggests that 
the present story with its sequel had Nathan for its author. 
But why then the inclusion of the unimportant Barzillites, 
and why no word of warning about Adonijah? As argued 
in the introduction to these cc., we are dealing with the genre 
of the ‘ historical story,’ in this case a tale which came out 
of the inner court. The historian is justified in the position 
that so the record reads, and that we have not the means of 
exploring its ultimate truth. 

2. 1 am going the way of all the earth: cf. Jos. 231), Eccl. 
350 etc. Poole οὐ. similar Classical sentiments, e.g., ‘Omnium 
idem exitus, sed est idem domicilium,” from Petronius, Saty- 
ricon. Be strong and play the man (EVV show thyself a man): 
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a veritable soldier’s challenge, used by the Philistines in 
mutual encouragement (1 Sam. 45. This summons to a 
strong-handed régime is followed by the harsh injunctions of 
vv... 4, Yuwu’s word which he spoke concerning me : resuming 
2 Sam. 712M-, δ. 6. Joab’s treacherous assassination of Abner 
(2 Sam. 3273.) and of Amasa (208%-) was to be avenged, not 
on the modern ground of vindication of the law, but for 
protection against the fate that haunted the dynasty, if it 
did not remove the blood-guilt, according to the ancient 
principle of ‘life for life’ (Ex. 2153), a principle that David 
had followed in visiting upon Saul’s grandchildren his murder 
of the Gibeonites (2 Sam. 21). For the subject at large see 
Pedersen, Israel, I-II, 411 ff., ‘Sin and Curse.’ The reason 
given is rendered colourless in the text of 39, which has it 
that Joab stained his own girdle and sandal with innocent 
blood, when war was not on; but David’s point is that the 
guilt fell upon himself and his family as the responsible 
authority. Following change of the suffixed pronouns as in the 
Lucianic Greek and Old Latin we obtain the original: He 
imposed [1 set, EVV shed] the blood of war on (the state of) 
peace, and he put the blood of war on my [ his] girdle, that 15 
on my [10 his] loins, and on my [® his] sandal, that 1s on my 
[1 his] foot. The first sentence is a crux, and an interpreta- 
tion given by the old VSS named above has been accepted 
by many scholars (see Note); but it is legalistic, exactly 
paralleled by a law in Dt. 228: “‘ When thou buildest a new 
house, thou shalt make a battlement for thy roof, that thou 
impose [EVV bring] not blood upon thy house, if any man 
fall from thence.” There the blood-guilt stains the house 
and makes the owner liable; in our passage it is a blood- 
mark against the authority even in time of peace. The horror 
of blood-guilt is illustrated by a story that Herodotus tells 
(i, 91), how Crcesus, according to the Delphic oracle paid the 
penalty for ‘‘ the sin of his ancestor in the fifth degree, who 
had slain his master.’”’ Do according to thy wisdom: cf. ν.5. 
Wisdom in the old Hebrew is always practical intelligence ; 
it is wisdom of this kind, political, legal, that the oracle in 
ch. 3 promises to Solomon. As Skinner remarks, the prince 
is bidden to ‘ find some specious pretext.’ 7. Barzillai’s hospi- 
tality to David in his flight is recounted in 2 Sam. 17?7%-, 
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19**-, The phrase, ‘to eat at the king’s table,’ meant ‘ to 
be pensioned ’ ; cf. 2 Sam. 9’, 197°, below 1819 (of the prophets 
at Jezebel’s table), Neh. 517, Rawlinson cites Greek sources 
for continuance of the term in Persian times, e.g., Herodotus, 
lil, 132. Cf. the corresponding Aramaic phrase, ‘ to eat the 
salt of the king’ (Ezr. 414), of Babylonian origin. The same 
pensioning system existed in Egypt, e.g., at the end of the 
Sinuhe Story: ‘“‘ Meals were brought me from the palace, 
three and four times a day ” (Erman, Lit. of the Anc. Egyptians, 
28). So they came to (drew nigh unto) me: so EVV; but the 
verb means ‘ to be neighbourly.’ 8. For Shimei’s curse and 
its condonation by David see 2 Sam. 165%-, το δ. Grievous 
curse: better, baleful curse; see Note. Despite David’s 
whilom mercy the uttered curse was still potent; for its 
concreteness cf. Zech. 51%-. It might ultimately be warded 
off by killing the invoker ; see extracts from magical texts in 
Jastrow, Rel. Bab. u. Ass., 2, 303 ff.; Meissner, Bab. μ. Ass., 
2, 303 ff. The curse against ‘a prince’ was high crime; ¢f. 
21. Ex. 2257. A ‘superstitious foreboding ’ must have led 
to “ this utterly dishonourable action ’ (Skinner). 

VV.10. 11, Editorial note on the death of David and the 
chronology of his reign. 10. The ‘ sleeping with the fathers ’ 
is euphemism. The burial, as usual for people with landed 
estates (cf. 254, 1 Sam. 251, 2 Ch. 33°), was on royal domain, 
an David’s City; for this new name for the old Jerusalem on 
the Ophel hill see 2 Sam. 595. This royal tomb was known for 
a thousand years or more, cf. Acts 279; it was rifled by John 
Hyrcanus for its treasures, and a similar attempt was made 
by Herod (Jos., Ant., vii, 15, 3; xvi, 7,1). For the modern 
remains of this sepulchral grotto on the Ophel see R. Weill, 
La Cité de David, and for the excavations on the Ophel in 
general, R. A. S. Macalister and J. G. Duncan, Annual IV of 
PEF (1926); J. W. Crowfoot and J. G. Duncan, Annual V 
(1926) ; also the excellent summary accounts in C. Watzinger, 
DP 1, 86 ff., 104 ff. For burial rites in Palestine see Benzinger, 
HA 8§25, 43. 11. The data of the v. are repeated from 2 Sam. 
5"t-, where the figure for the reign is given more exactly as 
405 years. For this round figure=a generation, so common 
in the Bible, cf. the ‘ 40 years’ in which Omri occupied Moab 
according to the Mesha inscription, and for its reliability here 
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see Int., §16a. There is an interesting Greek insertion after 
v.l2a giving Solomon’s age at accession as his 12th year. 
This datum, accepted by Olmstead (HPS 338) is surely 
legendary ; it can be traced back as far as the Jewish historian 
Eupolemos, ca. 150 B.c., and the same computation was 
adopted by the Rabbis. The calculation doubtless started 
from Solomon’s description of himself as ‘a little child’ (37), 
12 years being also the age of religious manhood (cf. Luke 22). 
Similarly the other hero of the temple, king Josiah, is gratui- 
tously given by the Chronicler the age of 8 years when he 
began his religious devotion (2 Ch. 34%—see Comm., II. 22?). 
Josephus makes Solomon 14 years old at accession (Avt., viii, 
7, 8). According to the dating of his son Rehoboam (14?!) 
the latter must have been born by the time of his father’s 
accession. See more at length and for the literature Kittel, 
Stade, Rahlfs (SS 3, 112), and in particular Nestle, ‘ Wie alt 
war Salomo als er zur Regierung kam?’ ZAW 1932, 311 ff., 
offering a formula whereby the figure 12 was obtained. 

VV.2-25, The romance and fate of Adonijah. 12. The v. 
is generally taken by trr. and comm. as sequel of vv.2 (and 
so the paragraphing of tl); cf. the usual complement, “ and 
his son X reigned in his stead”’ (e.g., 11 ἢ, But the phrase 
‘to sit upon the throne’ is identical with the language in 
118, 216, while the Heb. syntax makes of the v. a dependent 
nominal sentence circumstantial to the following narrative 
(cf. 13). Accordingly translate: And Solomon having taken 
his seat upon his father David's throne, and his rule being well 
established, (18) then came Adontwah, etc. We have then to 
suppose that the original narrative had a brief reference to 
David’s death, which was replaced by the editorial formula 
in vv.1%-, This paragraphing, as proposed, was recognized 
by the Lucianic revision, which prefixes to v.! the title ‘3 
Kingdoms,’ and here indeed is the proper place for distinction 
between Samuel and Kings; see Int., §1. The settlement of 
the kingdom (by dynastic succession, etc.) repeats literally the 
terms: atk Satie 20°. 2 Samy Ὁ +c/-a-simular- plirase-at 
Amaziah’s accession after his father’s murder by a court cabal 
{ΠῚ 2 Ὁ: 

This short story is one of the most exquisite in Hebrew 
letters, with its subject of a romance culminating in a tragedy, 
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and for its brilliant delineation of the scene and the characters. 
If the story were motivated by court propaganda, it still 
remains a literary gem. There is the manly figure of Adonijah, 
with his frank assertion of prior right to the throne, while he 
loyally accepts the turn of fate (v.15, the kingdom ts turned 
about—see Note); Bathsheba’s womanly interest in his love- 
affair, to which she finds no objection; the scene of royal 
courtesy to the Queen-Mother (v.1°), and the third persona 
dramatis, the king, who is ready to grant her any boon, but 
who on hearing her request in a burst of rude temper denies 
it to her, as though she were a fellow-conspirator against the 
throne, and condemns the upstart to death—a sentence im- 
mediately carried out (vv.744-), With most commentators, 
there is no reason to doubt the essential credibility of the 
story, although Olmstead (HPS 335 f.) and Robinson (HI 1, 
245 1.) regard it, the one as ‘ partisan history,’ the other as 
‘almost inconceivable.’ Arguments for its authenticity are 
well presented by Benzinger, Kittel, Skinner. As observed 
above, the references to Abishag (112-15) have their dramatic 
place in leading up to the present scene ; she was not David’s 
wife, as 1s expressly stated there, and this was known to 
Bathsheba. Whether Adoniyah’s request followed a real 
passion, or whether he had a crafty design on the succession 
(so Benzinger), may remain a matter of dispute. On the other 
hand Solomon had legal right to interpret the request as 
involving claim upon the throne (cf. Absalom’s public mal- 
treatment of his father’s harem, 2 Sam. 16°°f-, and for the 
Semitic notion in general see W. R. Smith, Keruship and 
Marriage 1x Early Arabia® [1895], 104 ff.), while the popular 
mind might have so construed Adonijah’s success; at least 
it was a legal pretext that the king easily seized. In v.* 
the statement, who has made me a house, 1.6., ‘ established my 
dynasty,’ cites the identical promise to David (2 Sam. 717), 
The one textual change of importance is at end of v.??, where, 
in place of #, even for him and for Abtathar the priest and 
for Joab ben Seruiah 1s to be read, with the VSS, and he has 
(z.e., on his side) A. the priest and Joab ὃ. 5. At v.?® for, he 
made obetsance to her, the Grr. have the variant, he kissed her ; 
see Note. Por the. ΒΝ by YuwH; vc. 1. Pedersen, 
Der Eid bei den Semuten (1914). 
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V.76-27, The deposition and banishment of Abiathar. The 
king acts upon his real or assumed suspicions concerning 
Adonijah’s party. 26. The priest Abiathar is ordered to go 
to Anathoth, to thy estate—cf. the similar sentence upon 
Shimei, v.26—for he is already potentially a dead man. His 
life is spared because of his long and faithful service to David, 
being the survivor of Eh’s family, whom Saul exterminated 
(1 Sam. 22, 23°4-), For the continuation of this priestly line 
at Anathoth see Jer. 11, according to which Jeremiah was 
‘one of the priests at Anathoth’; for the bearing of this 
family tradition upon his spirit as prophet see the commen- 
taries and the studies of his person. Because thou didst bear 
the ark of YHWH [18 -ἰλι Lord] before my father David : see Note 
for the preferable reading of the ephod for the ark. 27. And 
Solomon suspended him from functioning as priest: there is 
no reason to doubt, as with some (¢.g., Stade), the originality 
of this sentence; Abiathar’s disability did not affect his off- 
spring. The latter part of the v. cites the secondary narratives 
in I Sam. 2?7f-, 3! concerning the perpetual curse that was 
to lie on Eli’s family, these narratives being inspired by the 
success of the rival Sadokids. It is withal strange that 
Abiathar’s replacement by Sadok is not recorded here; see 
on v.25b, Comparison of 2 Sam. 817 and 1 Ch. 24%4-, and also 
the direct testimony of Jos., Av#t., vill, I, 3, as to Eli’s descent 
from Ithamar, Aaron’s younger son, indicate that the Elids 
as Ithamarids functioned as a minority clan in the priesthood 
of the Second Temple. 

VV.?8-35. Upon news of Adonijah’s death Joab flees to 
sanctuary ; he is executed there by Benaiah, after the king 
overrules the right of sanctuary; Benaiah is appointed in 
his place. Joab’s fear is abruptly introduced, but it was 
reasonable. He took sanctuary at the Tent as his leader had 
done, supposing himself to be secure after that precedent 
(1799). The right of sanctuary was an early taboo; but 
Hebrew law began early to regulate it, as we learn from the 
Code of the Covenant (Ex. 211*!-), while a much more elaborate 
regulation was laid down in the Priest Code (Num. 35°") ; 
see Driver and Gray respectively ad locos, and at large N. M. 
Nicolsky, ‘Das Asylrecht in Israel,’ ZAW 1930, 146ff.; M. Lohr, 
Das Asylwesen im A.T., KOnigsberg Academy, Geisteswiss. 
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Klasse, vii, 3 (1930). The more civilized Hebrew law re- 
garded the right as temporary to save the manslayer from 
the hasty application of the principle of blood-guilt. The 
new development gave time for adequate trial, and then, if 
found guilty, the criminal was surrendered to ‘the blood- 
avenger ; the later Priest Code kept even the involuntary 
Slayer in sanctuary until the death of the high priest. In 
the present case, the first on record in legal history, we see 
presented to the organized state in the person of its monarch 
the problem how to deal with that archaic relic of primitive 
law ; royalty here assumes a superior right. Nicolsky sketches 
the history of the right of sanctuary in Medieval Europe, 
where it had a devious course, due to various interests of 
society. The ethics of Solomon’s motive is another matter. 
Respect to the proprieties is shown in the summons to Joab 
to abandon sanctuary ; upon his refusal Benaiah must get 
further instructions from the king. A parallel appears in the 
case of Athaliah, who was forcibly removed from the temple 
by the priest’s orders in advance of execution (II. 11}58-), 
#8. The parenthesis, for Joab was an adherent of Adonijah, and 
he had not been an adherent of Absalom, appears superfluous in 
the story; the first sentence repeats what is immediately 
known to the reader, while the second introduces an appar- 
ently gratuitous reference to Joab’s antagonism to the other 
pretender Absalom ; but it is an attempt at part-exculpation 
of the one-time hero of Israel. The Gr. texts, with few excep- 
tions, supported by Josephus (Avzt., viii, 1, 4), and all other 
VSS exc. T (see Note) read ‘ Solomon’ for ‘ Absalom,’ a rdg. 
accepted, e.g., by Thenius, Stade, Sanda: but Keil well re- 
marks that the rebellious ‘siding with’ could hardly have 
been used of the heir-apparent’s party; the statement also 
would be mere repetition of the preceding one. The altar 
was in the tent of YHwu, a specification more exact than at 
19%, 29. After by the altar the Grr. have a long addition: 
And Solomon sent a message to Joab: What is the matter with 
thee that thou hast fled to the altar? And Joab said: Because 
1 was afraid of thee, and I fled to the Lord. Critics differ as 
to the originality of this intrusion, which can be easily turned 
back into good Hebrew, while the passage may well have 
dropped out by haplog. between the two occurrences of ‘ he 
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sent.’ Thenius, Kittel (not so definitely in BH), Burney, 
Eissfeldt allow or favour it ; Benzinger, Stade, Sanda, Skinner 
disallow it. While not necessary (cf. the parenthesis in v.*°), 
it gives a plausible motive to the king’s action; Joab con- 
fesses a guilty conscience towards the king. $1. Joab is to 
be given honourable burial, as was done for Saul and his 
family (1 Sam. 311!-, 2 Sam. 21 πὴ): $2. The v. repeats the 
substance of v.5, and Klostermann, Benzinger, Stade object 
to the repetition, but hardly with reason in this kind of 
narrative. And YHWH will turn back upon his head the blood 
that he shed (® his bloodshed) : .b. the variation of phrase in 
v.33, and cf. the similar phrases, Jud. 95’, 1 Sam. 25°*?. The 
head as the most eminent part of the body becr.ne a legal 
term expressive of the person in its civic dignity and responsi- 
bility ; it can mean ‘the person,’ as at 1 Sam. 28? (° keeper 
of my head ’—cf. Eze. 919, etc.), even as the same vocable is 
so used in Ethiopic. Abner is entitled captain of the army of 
Israel, for which cf. 2 Sam. 2*f-, and Amasa captain of the 
army of Judah, cf. ib. 1775, 20%- ; these reff. contradict Ben- 
zinger, who holds that the language is subsequent to the divi- 
sion of the kingdom. 84. Avd went up Benaiah : cf. Adonijah’s 
‘coming down ’ from the altar (15%), and so in all ecclesiastical 
language, the altar being always relatively elevated. 6 
(present in S® -<-) om. the sentence, and Stade unreasonably 
follows suit on the ground that the road from the palace to 
the tent ‘did not ascend.’ He was buried in his house in the 
Steppe: @%, modernizing, corrects ‘house’ to ‘tomb’; but 
cf. the burial of Samuel and Manasseh each ‘in his house ’ 
(1 Sam. 251, 2 Ch. 337°), while this custom of burial in the 
soil under the house is vouched for by the burial remains in 
Palestine (see Watzinger, DP 1, 72; Thomsen, Paldstina τ. 
seine Kultur, 54 ff.), as also for the Euphrates valley (Meissner, 
Bab. u. Ass., 2, 496f.). However ‘ house” may mean not 
only the structure but also the house plot as well. The word 
Steppe translates Heb. midbdr (EVV by unfortunate transla- 
tion, ‘ wilderness’ after the Greek and Latin); it means a 
grazing-steppe (sheep-run), for which term see the writer's 
Arabia and the Bible, 79 1. The reference here is geographical, 
the word being used of the eastern portion of Judah (see 
Smith, HG 263 ff.), and it is so used absolutely otherwise 
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(e.g., Josh. 15%, r Sam. 234), with the fuller phrase ‘ Steppe 
of Judah’ found only in the late title of Ps. 63 (cf. Mt. 31) 
and Jud. 116 where ‘ Judah’ should probably be deleted. 
Joab’s family belonged to Bethlehem; see 2 Sam. 233, 35a. 
For Benaiah’s title as Over-the-Army see Comm. 4- 9350. 
The statement of Sadok’s appointment to succeed the de- 
posed Abiathar is out of place here ; it were desiderated after 
v.27, The writer has argued for excision of the half-verse as 
unoriginal in his article on ‘The Year-Eponymate’; cf. his 
‘Supplement at End of 3 Kingdoms 2.’ At 4? (see further 
Comm., ad loc.) the primary text represented by @ has simply 
‘ Azariah ben Sadok,’ vs. 38, the priest ‘ Azariah ben Sadok.’ 
‘The priest Sadok’ has appeared in the story above; in 
Sam. he is named as a priest along with Ahimelek (11. $1*— 
but the text is to be corrected to ‘ Abiathar Ὁ. Ahimelek ἢ), 
otherwise along with Abiathar (15#%-, 2075). There is no 
further reterence:' to. him-until ze.7.(407%, ete.) {νη G22. 
etc.), presenting the high-priestly line as descended from him. 

VV.36-46a, Shimei is given amnesty, but under sworn re- 
striction to reside in Jerusalem. His breach of the condition 
by an excursion into foreign territory in search of run-away 
Slaves entailed his death. Solomon followed out his father’s 
injunction ; he proved himself ‘a clever man’ (v.°), and found 
an opportunity to get rid of Shimei on a legally faultless 
ground, for perjury to his God and king. Shimei, a member 
of the Saulid family (2 Sam. 16°4-),; must have been a landed 
proprietor of wealth, and there may have been policy in 
David's leniency towards him. He was ordered not to cross 
(even) the Kidron wady, 1.6., on the road to his estate at 
Bahurim to the east of Jerusalem (see Abel, GP 2, 260), and 
the restraint must have been irksome enough within the walls 
of a small acropolis city, whose circumference has been esti- 
mated at some 4500 feet (Smith, Jer., 1, 142 1.). His breaking 
of bounds was careless indeed, if not presumptuous. Gath, 
whither his slaves had fled, one of the cities of the old Philistine 
pentarchy (for its location and notes on its later history see 
Comm. at 11. 1218) had doubtless been involved in the punish- 
ment inflicted by David upon the Philistines (2 Sam. 83), 
and so remained under strict legal obligations, as for instance 
the return of fugitives irom justice. The report of the escape 
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of the slaves reads like private Akkadian documents bear- 
ing on the same subject. Their housing in foreign territory 
required personal negotiation with the local king. The Code 
Hammurabi contains ordinances regarding slaves of extra- 
territorial origin (§§280, 281), and in the present case the slaves 
were formally extradited. There is extensive illustration of 
the extradition of fugitives in the second millennium. We 
have the treaty of Ramses and the Hittite king Hattushil, 
providing for the return of fugitives, gentlemen and men ‘ of 
no name’ (see Breasted, ARE 3, §§352-90, cf. his HE 
438 f.); there is in addition a long list of such diplomatic 
documents of Hittite kings in treaty with vassal states, 
according to which men of lower class, peasants and hand- 
workers, not noblemen, should be extradited without question 
(see Lohr, Das Asylwesen 1m A.T., 3 ff., with the texts in 
question cited from MVG 1923, 23; 1926, 21, 59, 139; 1930, 
75). A king of Gath, Achish ben Ma‘ok, appears in the early 
history of ‘David as his friend {τ Sam.-21'"**,"277"); the 
present Achish b. Ma‘kah is doubtless the same prince, in 
that case a long-lived monarch. 4%. The expression, I have 
heard, means I am witness, and so the South Arabic use of the 
root. 44. There is evident duplication in the v.: Thou knowest 
all the wickedness, what thy heart knows, what thou didst, etc. 
Stade suggests omitting the first words, and so reads: Thy 
heart knows, etc., which is preferable to omitting the second 
duplicate (so BH suggests), as the former improvement gives 
a more unique phrase. One may speculate whether in such 
cases we possess errors of the original written text, the author 
having reversed language or construction, and failed to delete 
the first form, for it was not ancient practice to score out 
mistakes in a manuscript. However, despite the present 
‘monstrosity’ (Stade), translators and commentators have 
found sense, at least with slight correction, and so even the 
critical Thenius, while Burney ignores the difficulty. 
1. wn: the verb used of testamentary disposition, and so at 
II. 201, Gen. 4929; the same use of the root in Arab. (Wellh., 
Reste arab. Heidentums, 19); in later Jewish language ayy is used 
of similar testaments. Φ (B A, also S#), amexpwaro=jyy; OY, 
GH (M N αἱ.) ἐνετείλατο. G" has a considerable plus at beginning 
of the v.: ‘‘ and it came to pass after these things, and David 
died, and he was buried with his fathers,”’ followed by the substance 
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of 38; on this addition see St. and Rahlfs (SS 3, 285); as has not 
been remarked, this plus is a duplicate of v.!°, and points to a text- 
form in which David’s testament was omitted, even as in the 
primitive Gr. the proscription of Shimei was left out (see at end 
of Notes).—2, ‘23x: @ ἐγὼ εἰμι: this pedagogical peculiarity is 
generally regarded as Aquilanic, so by Reider, Prolegomena .. . 
to Aquila, 24; but Thackeray (JTS 8, 272 1.) notes it as typical 
of one of the several early trr. of Ki.; cf. Rahlfs, SS 3, 259.— 
Ἐκ nen: the same phrase, and after pin, put in the mouth of the 
Philistines, 1 Sam. 4°; for the strong use of tw cf. ib. 2645; the 
phrase = Hellenistic ἀνδρίζεσθαι, BSir. 3475 (312°), 1 Mac. 264, x Cor. 
1613, Θ (BA al.) literally, eon εἰς ανδρα ; GU exegetically plus duvapews, 
and so M N al. plus 7re\evov.— 8, For a list of the Deuteronomic 
phrases in Ki., beginning in these vv., see Dr., Int., 200 ff.—7'75s: 
Gt, with theologizing improvement, 7. @eov Icpand.—’n soe5: 
text. vec. is correct, not γὴν, 10, with MSS, some Grr.—rnrun : 
an addition to the primary text, absent in G (B; 998 as from 
Sym., Theod.).—’n >:en: ‘ know how to do,’ also used transitively, 
e.g., Dt. 29%; with the following cv aszn ἼΩΝ 53 nxi=“‘ and whither- 
soever thou turnest,”’ there is ‘a slight zeugma’ (Burn.); 1 MS 
has 5x for nx, obtaining identity with the phrase at Pr. 178. Note 
the primary sense of 1s as ‘ place.’ G® alone of the Grr. under- 
stood the Heb., πανταχὴ ov εαν επιβλεψης exer. G paraphrased.— 
4, ‘os: B € om.—arrxd 2°: original by testimony of G; critics 
since Then. generally delete, following 64 N al. ; but cf. repetition 
of 1284, vv.!5!-, of aexm, 325; Burn. cites numerous cases of similar 
bepetitions;<¢.g:,. τὴ, 699: ΝΣ -palts and. the corresponding Akk: 
umma is similarly used in long oratio directa (see Delitzsch, Ass. 
Hwb., 86). Here the repetition emphasizes the positive oracle.— 
5. Ty WN 29: staccato resumption of 1°; improvement attempted 
by 12 MSS Ken., deR., with x»m=G" S23 S A; St. regards the 
clause as a doublet.— 7128: once ἼΣ ΣΝ, 1 Sam. 145°; the constant 
Gr. Αβεννηρ, as here, exhibits the late survival of the old Kr. ; and 
so Αβεσσαλωμ, v.7; see Noth, JP 34.—a1n':=x10, 2 Sam. 1735; 
other forms nn’, jan’; the name is Arabian (5. Arab. ‘ Watar’ 
Old Bab. ‘ Yatar’), and Jether was an Ishmaelite acc. to 1 Ch. 
21 and the correct Gr. at 2 Sam. 1775, vs. 4%); the later Iturzans 
bore a name of the same stock. For hypocoristic form in x— (so also 
Nery, sup., and xu, inf., v.°) see Noth, p. 40.—2159": epexegetical, 
cf. δ; see Burn., and Dr., Yenses, 82.—’n own: by ancient 
haplog. MSS 60 80 109 125 174, and @ (B Mal.) om. anno . . . aby. 
As noted in Comm., read ‘nina, ‘3n22, ‘Sys, “Sona, with GL ZL. 
The same VSS render cy as though op», ‘and he avenged,’ 
and annds ‘m1 2° as though ὋΣ ὃ or ain ‘7, ‘innocent blood.’ 
These corrections have been largely accepted, e.g., by Kit., Burn., 
St. (at length), Eissf., BH, in part by Sanda, al. But as for the 
verb the alleged corruption of intelligible cp to nes is improbable, 
as also that of "5 1 to ‘o v=. The interpretation of 2) was indeed 
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difficult; seeComm. @ has a most obscure expansion.—6, yno2n2: 
for the noun G" has original φρονησιν vs. σοφιαν of al. ; n.b. φρονιμος, 
Gr., 2550, and the variations in Grr., 3!2—x}>: B a, ov, early error 
for op=C€C €.—fnav: B a, πολιν, error for πολιαν.---ῦῦ, ‘ona: 
Noth interprets (p. 225) as of personal quality, ‘ Iron-Man.’— 
ΝΕ: for a=‘ in class of,’ cf. opis, Am. 11.—127p: the verb as 
generally translated is not clear, and Klost. attempts emendation ; 
but ef. ag, ‘ neighbour’ (|| to ays, Ps. 153).—8. mynp1: the same 
ppl. at Mic. 219, pas) 53n; the verb wit, Job 6%5, is generally 
emended ; cf. Akk. namrdasu, ‘ sickness,’ Arab. mavid.—9Q, any: 
corroborated by @ at 2380. hence an early rdg.; but the emphatic 
pron. anx is demanded, and so G@! read; its absence in B al., 55 
is due to haplog. with foll. ov.—8. 9, Additional Note. G and GL 
contain a parallel text to these vv. in Gr. 2%1-9; the latter is the 
earlier translation, belonging to the appendix of materials which 
had been omitted in the first form of Kgdms; see the writer’s 
article, ‘The Supplement at end of 3 Kingdoms 2,’ and cf. Note 
after v.44 below. The restoration here of the onetime omitted 
passage is practically the text of G4, and may be regarded as 
insertion from that source. In this Supplement B A M N ai. 
(not 452) have a doublet for x73 73, wos Γηρα, vios (του) σπερματος, 
1.€., aS though yu 132; the correct ἢ. pr. is later insertion. For 
onna B has χεβρων, one of many similar corruptions in that 
text. G6" Γαβαθα as=nnysi (?) cannot (as Rahlfs remarks) be 
explained from any inner-Greek variation. Priority of the Supple- 
ment further appears in the rendering of o22n with φρονιμός, vs. 
gopds.—12, 1 MSS prefix βασιλειων γ' or β. τριτη; see Int., §1, n. 2.— 
var: A x -++ ἐτῶν δωδεκα; ΜΌΝ al. + wos ἐτων ιβ΄ ΞΕ ἢ obel. ; 
see Comm., and for the history of the phrase, Rahlfs, SS 3, §23. 
mm2>o: this form in early historical bks. only here and 1 Sam. 
2021, otherwise anbdn, é.g., 1°5, 1 Sam. τοῦδ; the present form is 
Aramaizing.—13, man ja: Ba, @om.—aoy: Grr. + κι προσεκυνησεν 
avry.—rorm : 1 MS + 15=Grr.; similar variations in Grr., v.17.— 
14, 22x: G om.; see Note on 3nd, v.4.—15. 20m: for the notion 
of ‘the turn of fate’ see Comm. on 720 ana, 1245,—16§. nex abxe: 
3 MSS+a3xp=G" μικραν, from v.?°.—35: correct, cf. vv.17+ 2°, us, 
OGrr., as though 25; the same change in G v.17.—17, yboa ποῦ: 
the name given before the title by an intimate.—19, πὸ inne 

Grr., kat (κατ)εφίλησεν αὐτὴν - 53; Jos., ‘embracing her’: the 
extreme Oriental etiquette towards the royal mother was not 
understood by the freer-minded Greeks.—tyv : impersonal, as 
EVV recognize ; see GK §144, 3; ἐτέθη of Grr. and the pl. verb 
of 595 are equally correct translations, but no warrant for emenda- 
tion, vs. St., and BH ‘ probabiliter.’—21, sca» nx ja: for the 
gender syntax see GK §121, 1.—22. anv ’2n anand: read the 
nouns as subjects with all the VSS, including $4, ax /an amas. 
€ paraphrased, ‘‘in counsel are they, he and A. and J.,” good 
exegesis, but no warrant for emendations proposed by Klost. and 
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Benz., who would add 133 or 7133.—At end of v. Grr. add o αρχι- 
στρατηγος eratpos; the first word is Joab’s title, the second is appar- 
ently error for the pl., epexegetical to the preceding dative avrw.— 
28. Solomon is said to have sworn ‘by YuHwu,’ but in the oath 
itself ‘God’ is used, doubtless a ‘ Vermilderung’; MS 23 has 
nm'=Gr. γι, @'—by true tradition ? On the oath and use of "3 
see Burney’s extensive note.— avy’, FOr: jussive forms are ex- 
pected ; for other such cases see GK §75, t, and cf. §109, k. For 
the phrase ‘“‘ Y. do so to me and more also,’’ Lexx. give Arabic 
parallels; it is capitally illustrated by the identical curse cited 
by Livy, i, 24, ad fin.: “ Tu, illo die, Iupiter, populum Romanum 
sic ferito, ut ego hunc porcum hic hodie feriam; tanto magis 
ferito quanto magis potes pollesque.’’—24. ‘raver: this over- 
vocalized Kt. of received texts, starting from ‘320, as in MS 70, 
is due to early scribal insertion of * in wrong place; other MSS 
vary in its insertion.—25. 12 yis": a euphemism for homicide, 
common in Jud., Sam., Ki., perhaps with notion of resistless fate, 
cf. yr yp, 518.—The Gr. plus at end of v., ‘in that day,’ is gratuitous. 
—26. by: generally taken as misspelling for bx; see Note on 133,— 
yw: the older, radical spelling of the sing., with all VSS (not pl., 
as in EVV); see GK 803, 55.-Π|7Ξ ova: Grr., S*® transfer to 
previous clause, to avoid notion of the possibility of the priest’s 
execution.—” *°708 jx ny: VSS, exc. T Y, om. ‘nx, which as Kr. 
has entered the text (v.b. Heb. variants). For jms many recent 
comm., following Then. (not Kit., Burn., Sk.), read =x on basis 
of ro εφουδ for prawn, 1 Sam. 1418, in correspondence with the 
statement of ‘the ephod’ that Abiathar carried “in his hand,”’ 
AGCAtO. 2 ee *. πόῖς ΟῚ Οὐ ΟΣ lhe Bpned. ΤΕΣ 27 (1902), 
1 ff. This position is stoutly disputed by ὃν. R. Arnold in Ephod 
and Ark (Harvard Theol. Studies, 1917), rejecting the Gr. correction 
in text cited above. However the ark, known to have been located 
at a provincial point (2 Sam. 611), could hardly have followed 
David on his marches. It is preferable to accept the change on 
the ground that the ark, with its later importance, was substituted 
for the primitive instrument of divination, the ephod.—27. ‘by: 
cf. yim, n. pr. f. in Eleph. papp.; Sanda suggests identification 
with well-known Arab. ‘Ali, with colouring of the first vowel; 
Noth (JP 146) connects it with ‘e/yén.—28, Asa ayeen: the phrase 
at 2 Sam. 1339.—mbwax: see Comm.; % is supported among the 
ancient authorities only by Gr. B A x ay, W@. See deR. for Jewish 
discussion with recognition of a possible kalluf, or ‘ variant.’— 
29. 27: Burn. remarks, “ without specific suffix or pronoun 
following, the reference being unmistakable ’’’; but the word= 
primarily hinnéhu, and in such a phrase the suffix was pronounced, 
or possibly as hinneh (cf. Aram.).—naion bsx: Grr., κατέχει 7. 
κεράτων τ. θυσιαστηριουΞξεξξ S; an addition from v.?8, vs. Then., 
Sanda: Burn. notes it as another case of the Gr. desire for uni- 
formity. As Lev. 11°, 63 show, ‘ beside-the-altar ’ was holy ground. 
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—Atend of v. Grr. + ‘‘and bury him,” another case of uniformity ; 
cf. v.31.—80. ‘1 xb: see BDB 4748, GB 341, Nestle, ZAVW 25, 163 ; 
the Kr. variously accentuates the phrase; e.g., here and at 11”? 
as ‘no, for,’ but at 322 as ‘not so’; the latter retains the old 
absolute use of °*2.—85. 700 ny 172 pry nx: Grr. -+ εἰς cepea 
mpwrov, a good example of later ecclesiastical expansion.—dé6. 
min) tun: the phrase at II. 55.—37. At end of v. GY -Ἐ΄ and the 
king swore him on that day,” anticipating v.47; accepted by Then., 
Klost., but see Burn.’s counter-argument.—38, o29 Ὁ: Grr., 
harmonizing with v.3°, ‘ three years.’— 89. σὴν ᾿Ξ ΘΒ; G Αγχους, 
GU Axyous; cf. the name of the king of Ekron in Ashurbanipal’s 
cylinder C, ‘Ikanso’ (ΚΒ 2,149; ARA 2, §876), which apparently 
corroborates the vocalization of OGrr.—nszyo: Bf Apunoa.—a42. 
ἽΝ: for preservation of 7 in this position see BL §56, n.— 
mx)... bva: Grr. render with plus from v.36&—nynw . . . Joxn: 
@ G" om., S¥ -&, and so Benz., St., Eissf., but without sufficient 
reason.—44, 7x ...mnX: supported by the Grr. ; Klost. attempts 
rewriting ; see Comm.—zr'm: VSS, exc. @, as thought 3¥7; but 
cf. v.22.—46a, non: Ba, € om. 

The Gr. Supplement after v.95 See analysis by the writer in 
ZAW 1932, 124 ff. The collection of odd materials at this point 
is due to the fact that at one stage of translation the bk. of Kgdms 
was halted here, and the translator, or a successor, collected in 
postscript material omitted above along with data of interest from 
the subseqnent history of Solomon’s reign. The parallelisms are 
here presented with some brief comments ; and see Notes ad locos. 
Cf. also Sanda’s display, 1, 330 f. 

ὧν. 35% P=—F 5% 10 _vy,c—3),_v d= 529 v.€, first part items 
from ch. 7, second part=1127>.—vv.!- &=9%4- 35, _v, b= 928,__vJ= 
935 -18._v,k, cf, 31,—vv.1-0=28- 9. 36-48: both parts of the Shimei 
story had been omitted in the primary version ; see Comm. ad 
loc.—v.4%, cf. v.35a,—v.D=51.—_vv. ὁ. 4 in part=o!%, in part with 
an original datum ; see Comm.—v.e=5?- 3,—-vv.! ἔτ 5% §, vy. B= 
41-5; see Comm.—v!:=58,—v.k=51._-v.}, cf. 4}. 


Ch. 246-31. The settlement of Solomon’s kingdom, and his 
marriage with a Pharaoh’s daughter.1 And the royal power 
being established in Solomon’s hand (Solomon married, etc.). 
The phrase resumes the almost identical statement as 213", 


1 This paragraphing disagrees with that of modern versions (follow- 
ing the printed Vulgate), except JV. The Hebrew syntax requires the 
division here accepted (cf. similar cases in 14-5), and follows Bar's 
edition and BH, although Ginsburg makes no division until after v.?. 
Also Josephus starts afresh here with ch. 2 of Ant., iv. The OGrr. had 
included this material in their addenda above (see Notes at end of the 
last ch.), and then invented a fresh caption for the new book with 
“Solomon son of David reigned over Israel and Judah in Jernsalem.”’ 
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with a different word, but of the same root, for kingdom. The 
confirmation of his power is illustrated by his proud marriage. 
Ch. 3. 1. The royal marriage is given first in the editor’s scheme, 
as is the case with David’s wives (2 Sam. 374, 5138.) and so 
below the queen-mother’s name is statedly given with each 
accession to the throne. Solomon became son-in-law of Pharaoh 
king of Egypt; and he took (in marriage) Pharaoh's daughter ; 
and he brought her into David’s City, until he had finished 
building his house and the house of YHWH and the wall of Jeru- 
salem round about. This is the only direct .reference to the 
marriage. Cf. 94: “ Then [so correct 39] Pharaoh’s daughter 
came up out of David’s City to her house which he built for 
her. Then he built the Millo.”’ Of these two archival items, 
the first is the basis of the latter part of our verse. Below, 
οἱ records the Pharaoh’s capture of Gezer and his presentation 
of it as dower for his daughter. OGrr. omit our v.! and 98 
in place, and present: them together after 5% (Gr... 4%! $2). 
It is a question where the historic item of the marriage origin- 
ally stood. Some scholars, ¢.g., Benzinger, Kittel (cf. BH), 
Burney, Sanda, Skinner, would connect the item of the mar- 
riage with g!®, and place the material where OGrr. put it, 
after 514. However no authority is to be assigned to the 
placing of the additions in 6 ; the passage in question is a 
convenient summary of the references to the queen. The 
introductory statement, he became son-in-law of Ph., is dupli- 
cative, but in good Semitic style, and appears to have original 
value, vs. Stade, who following G, regards it as secondary. 
For the building of the queen’s palace there is the archival 
item at 78>, In our passage we find for the first time the 
distinction between David’s City and Jerusalem (see Smith, 
Jerusalem, 1, 153). All the references to this queen have been 
cited except the parenthetic allusion at 111, and the perversion 
of history in 2 Ch. 811, The princess’ origin 15 still debated. 
Alt (in his Isvael u. Aegypten, 11-41—the fullest discussion of 
these international relations), Breasted (HE 529), Olmstead 
(HPS 340) find in her a daughter of Sheshonk I, founder of 
the 22nd or Libyan Dynasty, the Shishak of 1425; Meyer thinks 
of Psusennis the last of the 21st, Tanite Dynasty (GA 2, 2, 
263) ; Sanda and Kittel prefer one of the earlier kings of this 
dynasty. Sheshonk’s accepted succession as of date 945 B.c. 


would make him a very late contemporary of Solomon, whose 
accession is generally dated some 25 years earlier. Meyer 
remarks that this distinguished marriage may have given 
Solomon the impulse to his palace constructions. Winckler’s 
scoffing at the story of this marriage (GI 2, 63; KAT 236) 
on the basis of the Pharaonic declaration in Tell el-Amarna 
taciet no. 3 that “ daughters of the king of Egypt are never 
given to others ”’ is not pertinent for these late and degenerate 
dynasties. There is indeed the parallel and authentic story 
of an Edomite prince’s marriage with a Pharaoh’s sister-in- 
law and their child’s adoption in the royal palace (11}}8:). 
Gunkel, in his Eznl. in die Psalmen, 151 ff., gives a long list 
of such ancient international marriages. 

VV.?- 3. An editorial moralizing introduction to the story 
of Solomon’s dream at the high-place at Gibeon. 2. Only the 
people were sacrificing at the high-places, because there was no 
house built for the Name of YHWH up to those days. The state- 
ment with its unmediated ‘only’ appears to be from the hand 
of a secondary editor, who modelled the expression after the 
usual exception made subsequently in the count of the virtues 
of good kings, e.g., Jehoshaphat, 2244, Joash, II. 124. It is then 
an exculpatory extension of the exception made by the first 
editor in v.3. For the definition of ‘ the house,’ etc., see Comm. 
at 817, 3. And Solomon loved YHWH, walking in the statutes 
of his father David ; only he was sacrificing and burning incense 
at the high-places. The usual interpretation of Heb. baémah 
with ‘ high-place ’ (so modern VSS after the Greek and Latin 
translators) is here kept in lieu of any English word expressive 
of the Biblical aversion to those heathenish shrines. The 
Chronicler exculpates the sainted builder of the temple: ‘‘ [He] 
went to the high-place at Gibeon, for there was the Tent of 
Meeting ” (2 Ch. 13). Sanda suggests placing v.2” after v.3, 
but the passage is too much of a mosaic to attempt restoration 
of an original. For the high-places see the works on O.T. 
archeology and religion (a recent statement by Albright 15 
cited in the Notes), and in particular the reports of excava- 
tions, every one of which has revealed the remains of such 
ancient sanctuaries. He loved YHwH: Deuteronomic phrase 
(Dt. τοῦ; etc.), but with a complement, walking in the statutes, 
z.e., those, morals, of his father David, as the word is also used 
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at IJ. 178-9! of evil morals. The verb generally translated 
here with burnt incense (JV offered) may be taken in its root 
mng., ‘to make to smoke,’ used of the sweet savour of the 
burning sacrifice (cf. Gen. 8?°f-), or as denominative from the 
noun for ‘ incense,’ as rendered above. The earlier objection 
to the latter mng., namely that incense did not reach Palestine 
until a much later age, is now fully disposed of by the dis- 
covery of numerous and highly elaborate censers, e.g., the 
remarkable specimen found at Taanach by Sellin (presented 
by Barton, AB fig. 210), while they appear to have been of 
common domestic use, going back well into the second millen- 
nium ; indeed we know from Egypt that the Arabian incense 
trade was of early origin, and we may compare the name of 
Abraham’s concubine, Keturah, doubtless related to kétéret, 
‘incense.’ For a study of the small censers see S. Przeworski, 
‘ Les censoirs de la Syrie,’ Syria, 1930, 133 ff. The two terms 
‘ sacrificing ᾿ and ‘ censing ’ may express the round of worship ; 
and so at 118 (with Solomon’s heathenish wives as subject), 
11. 12¢ (with the people as subject). 

4-15. Solomon at the great high-place at Gibeon has a 
dream, in which, upon the divine promise of any boon, he 
asks and receives the gift of wisdom, to judge this thy great 
people (v.°). There appears now the first extensive parallel 
of the Chronicler to Ki. (2 Ch. 11-8). 4. And the king went to 
Gibeon to sacrifice there, for it was the great high-place; a 
thousand burnt-offerings was Solomon wont to offer upon that 
altar. It is not so remarkable that the king went to Gibeon 
to sacrifice at its high-place, as that the story has been so 
artlessly preserved. The secondary conclusion in v.15 makes 
the king return to Jerusalem to offer sacrifices there ‘ before 
the Ark’; the Chronicler assuages the difficulty by locating 
at Gibeon the Tent of Meeting and Bezalel’s brazen altar, 
although the Ark ‘in a tent’ was in Jerusalem. Gibeon has 
been identified with el-Jib, 6 mi. N.W. of Jerusalem ; for the 
earlier tradition see Robinson (BR 2, 136 ff.), for recent 
authorities Albright (AASOR 4 [1924], 104), Abel (GP 2, 
335 1.), these without question; Galling (BR 5.0.) gives a 
summary account of recent various theories for the location 
of this and other sites to the north of Jerusalem, himself 
coming to no positive conclusion. Why that sanctuary was 
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preferred as the great high-place (the Heb. expresses the super- 
lative) in Solomon’s day is obscure. The Gibeonites had re- 
mained a Canaanite enclave since the conquest (Jos. οϑῦ-, 
ch. 10); their treaty rights were so respected that David 
delivered to them seven grandsons of Saul for death to atone 
for an outrage committed by that king (2 Sam. 21!7-). We 
may assume the Gibeonites’ formal acceptance of the con- 
querors’ deity (7.0. Jos. 9°). As extra-territorial the place 
may have been selected by royalty for policy’s sake; cf. 
David’s creation of an absolutely new sacred centre with no 
Israelite tradition. There are few other cases of such local 
Yahweh-altars—on Carmel (18°°), on Nebo according to the 
Mesha stele (line 18), and cf. Absalom’s vow that had to be 
fulfilled at Hebron (2 Sam. 157). For the burnt-offering, 
properly ‘holocaust,’ see Nowack, Arch., 2, 214 ff., Benzinger, 
Arch., 362. The thousand of burnt-offerings need not be taken 
literally. Cf. the artificial distinction between μυρίος and 
μύριος. We possess in the Greek ‘ hekatomb’ the parallel of 
a loosely used ritual term ; this word, which means ‘ a hundred 
oxen, 15 used by Homer of smaller numbers of victims, in 
one case of eight oxen (1{., vi, 93, 115), or the sacrifice might 
consist of rams or sheep (xxii, 147, 864). According to 
Herodotus, Croesus and Xerxes made sacrifices by the thou- 
sands (1, 50; vu, 43). South Arabian inscriptions give ex- 
travagant figures. There is no reason with Benzinger to 
regard the whole v., or with Stade the second half, as redac- 
tional; why should a later age have magnified Solomon’s 
irregular worship on a bdmdah at Gibeon? Indeed the some- 
what conceit of the verse arouses the suspicion that the story 
springs from Gibeon, in opposition to Jerusalem, which should 
be the place where “ YHwH is to be seen’ (Gen. 22!4). For 
the king presiding as sims sacerdos see Comm., δι᾽. 

5-14. || 2 Ch. 17%. Solomon’s dream belongs to an extensive 
chapter of ancient religious psychology and praxis. The dream, 
or night vision, has its occasional part in earlier Biblical narra- 
tives; ¢.g., for Isaac at Beersheba (Gen. 2674), Jacob at Bethel, 
and with further such experiences [20 1 314, 32°°f-) 46°). 
The Philistine king Abimelek had a dream-warning (20%), the 
Pharaoh a symbolical dream (ch. 40), and so even a common 
soldier (Jud. 71%). The nearest approach to the present story 

A. 
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is that of the oracle by night in the sanctuary to the young 
Samuel (1 Sam. 3). The dream was early recognized as one 
of the normal ways of divine revelation; so I Sam. 25°: 
‘““ YHWH answered Saul neither by dreams, nor by Urim, nor 
by prophets.” But visions and dreams were inferior to the 
direct word-of-mouth revelations given to Moses (Num. 12°), 
The Biblical dreams located at sanctuaries, Beersheba, Bethel, 
Shiloh, Gibeon, doubtless had connexion in fact with the 
ancient practice of oneiromancy at shrines, with a ritual 
praxis that induced such phenomena. Petrie interpreted the 
rings of stones at the turquoise mines of Serabit as cubicles 
for such incubation on part of the seekers of the precious 
stones (Researches in Sinat, 1906, 65 ff.). The present dream 
story is the last recorded in the Bible until the days of Apoca- 
lyptic ; the practice fell into disrepute, and Jeremiah bitterly 
inveighed against the prophets who dream dreams (23*°-). 
In the youngest book of the Old Testament we have Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s dream, while the seer had ‘ his dreams and visions 
of his head upon his bed’ (Dan. cc. 2, 7—see Montgomery 
ad locos). The several royal dreams cited above introduce 
us to a privilege extensively claimed by the Oriental monarchs 
from the day of Sumerian Gudea down through the line of 
Ashurbanipal, Nebuchadnezzar, Nabonidus, and outside of the 
Semitic field, the Lydian Gyges and the Persian kings, as 
also in Egypt; there may be added the fable of Alexander's 
dream concerning the Jewish high-priest in Josephus, Azz., 
OB ἘΣ 

2 For the series of dreams to Gudea, prescribing his building of a 
temple, in his Cylinder A, see Barton, Royal Inscriptions of Sumer 
and Akkad, 1, 204 ff. (he had his visions by incubation, e.g., 811]. Ashur- 
banipal records a divine vision by night (dR 2, no. 835), and a dream 
of his army (no. 807), and also reports the dream of Lydian Gyges, 
which bade him seek the Assyrian alliance (no. 784). The ill-fated 
Nabonidus records two dreams (see Jastrow, cited below). For Egypt 
there are the dreams of Merenptah and Tanutamon (Breasted, ARE 3, 
no, 592: 4, no. 922). Por dreams of or about Persian monarchs see 
Herodotus, i, 107 ἢ, iii, 30, 124; vii, 19. And there is now to be added 
the dream by which 15] revealed himself to Keret, king of the Sidonians, 
in an Ugaritic epic (Virolleaud, Aeret, 60 ff.). For the subject in general 
see Jastrow, Rel. Bab. uw. Ass., 2, 954 ff., and Index, s.v. ‘Traum’ ; 
Meissner, Bab. u. Ass., 244 ff.; and for the ‘ dream-style ’ Mowinckel 
in the Gunkel-Eucharisterton, 317 ff. 


Accordingly the present story is entirely in the colour of 
the ancient Orient, innocent of the later orthodox sentiment 
against dreams. It observes the Biblical characteristic of the 
dream for God’s own people as a means of direct revelation ; 
the dream is not symbolical, requiring therefore dream- 
interpreters as in the Babylonian religion, the oneivopoloi of 
Herodotus (indeed it is God’s people who interpret Pagan 
dreams, as in the case of Joseph and Daniel), but is a direct 
‘word ’ of Deity. The charm of this story is unique. Kittel 
comments that ‘‘ there 15 no reason to doubt the historical 
character of this narrative ’’; that it is in origin an early, 
practically contemporary story, and in so far authentic, is 
without doubt. It is connected with the North-Israelite, 
actually old-Canaanite sanctuary of Gibeon; if it is of the 
Elohistic strain, as claimed by Hélscher, it must be North- 
Israelite, and in that case primitive, because of the subsequent 
break between North and South. Moreover the divine gift 
to Solomon is not a temple-plan as in Gudea’s case, and cf. 
Ex. 25°; such an invention might well have been inserted 
here ; cf. the oracle to David, when he purposed to build a 
temple. But the boon Solomon asks for, which is granted, 
is judicial wisdom to fit him to judge this thy great people. 
The story well antedates the extravagant tradition of Solo- 
mon’s ‘wisdom’ as presented in 5°#-, cf. 101#-. It reflects one 
aspect of his administration for which we have no record, 
that is, the organization of the law of his reaim; w.b. his Hall 
of Justice (77). His taxation system is fully reported (ch. 4); 
the social order of his state must have been of equal concern. 
We may well compare with Solomon the greater Hammurabi, 
who in the preface to his code says: “‘ When Marduk sent 
me to rule man and to promulgate justice, I put justice and 
righteousness into the language of the land and promoted 
the welfare of the people.’”’ As Kittel remarks, Solomon may 
have been ΄ the first to systematize the law of Israel’ (GVJ 2, 
150). For criticism of the narrative Burney gives an exact 
critical display of Deuteronomistic phrases, and it is reason- 
able to assign the present form to the late editors. Hdlscher 
would find his Elohist here, but the tradition of the divine 
Name on which he relies is uncertain. 7. A little child: the 
phrase is that of humility, and is relative; cf. Jesus’ saying, 
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Mk. 105, and the Arabic use of ‘ sheikh,’ properly ‘ old man.’ 
Rashi and Kimchi follow ancient tradition here by making 
Solomon 12 years old, and so the Hexaplaric gloss at 2”. 
Octavianus, when he assumed his uncle’s toga, eat. 18, was 
taunted by his opponents as ‘a boy.’ To go out and come in: 
with the home as implied object, z.e., the round of daily public 
life; cf. r Sam. 1818 9. EVV, an understanding heart to judge 
thy people: but literally, a heart that listens to qudge thy people. 
The first verb is a legal term (cf. use at 212); a similar phrase 
below, v.4, where EVV render with ‘ to discern justice,’ but 
the Heb. to hear gustice means to give a just hearing ; cf. the 
English judicial term, ‘a hearing.’ In the judicial act there 
are two operations, the hearing of the evidence, then the 
decision of the intelligence (Heb. heart). V.1* is regarded by 
Stade as a Deuteronomistic addition; Klostermann and 
Benzinger elide only the condition of the first part; Sanda 
finds also vv.1#)- 180 as secondary ; they are indeed extrava- 
gant utterances. The divine word thus simplified will read : 
12a. Lo, I have done according to thy word. Lo, I have given 
thee a wise and understanding heart. 18a. And I have also 
given thee what thou didst not ask, both riches and honour. 
14). And I will lengthen thy days. AV ‘ honour,’ vs. the variant 
translation elsewhere with “‘ glory,’ when attribute of Deity, 
is the best translation of the Heb. kabédd; here Luther was 
followed with his ‘ Ehre.’ In the Anglican Prayer Book there 
occurs the constant doublet, ‘ the honour and glory’ of Deity. 
15. The v. is variously appraised by critics. Benzinger, Kittel, 
Stade regard it as wholly redactional ; Skinner accepts, allow- 
ing probable additions to the text. Hdlscher would excise 
only, and he came to Jerusalem, and stood before the ark of the 
covenant of the Lord, which is evidently an intruded passage, 
inserted to emphasize the primacy of Jerusalem. Cf. the 
probable excision of “in Hebron’ at end of 2 Sam. 158. The 
initial sentences, and he awoke, and lo, it was a dream (=Gen. 
41’, E), are of indifferent importance critically. That he 
offered burnt-offerings and made peace-offerings, and made a 
_ feast for all his ministers (the last statement also at Gen. 402°), 
properly concludes the scene at Gibeon, and is original. 
VV.18-28, The Judgment of Solomon. This story of a sum- 
mary judicial decision has widespread parallels. Grotius cites 


Τ᾽ 22h 228 Tog 


a similar case given by Diodorus Siculus for a Thracian king 
Ariopharnes, as well as a case in Suetonius’s Life of Claudius 
(ch. 15). A good parallel from the Indian Jataka Stories 
tells how a woman left her child on a river bank, a she-demon 
picked it up and claimed it as hers; the two appealed to the 
deity, who ordered them to tear the child apart and each to 
take half, but the real mother refused. There is also the 
notable Pompeian fresco, depicting such a ‘judgment.’? If 
our story is borrowed, it is idle to decide from what quarter. 
For the immediate entrance of the two women before the king, 
cf. the story of the “wise woman’ who brought her alleged 
domestic trouble before king David (2 Sam. 14), and, for the 
‘open court’ that the king should grant all his subjects, the 
clever politics of Absalom (2 Sam. 151#-). The ancient Oriental 
king was approachable to all (cf. 1 Sam. 1846), and such open 
justice still prevails in the courts of modern Arab potentates. 
For the two harlots—on which subject the commentators 
cited by Poole have considerable and amusing discussion, 
while some ancient texts try to modify or ignore the ugly 
noun—Landersdorfer pertinently compares the women who 
kept the drinking-places, actually ‘disorderly houses,’ in 
Babylonia, whom the Code Hammurabi severely controlled 
(§§r08—111) ; indeed the Targum uses here the word for ἡ inn- 
keeper’ (fem.). The ‘harlot’ Rahab belonged to the same 
class. The story is told in an effective way, with a genuine 
feminine strain to it; there is a certain amount of repetitious- 
ness, which the Grr. avoided. There is to be noted the psycho- 
logical expression in v.?6, literally, her bowels were fermented 
for her son (cf. Gen. 4339), and so correctly for the first noun 
AV, while the other EVV euphemize with ‘heart’; all agree 
in translating the sequence with “ yearned upon/after her 


33 


son.” The development of meaning of that noun appears in 


3 For the Indian tale see E. B. Cowell and W. H. Ὁ. Rouse, Jataka 
Stories, 6 (1912), 63 ff.; Η. G. Rawlinson, Intercourse between India 
and the Western World (1926), 11; for the Pompeian fresco Springer- 
Michaelis, Handbuch dey Kunstgesch., Das Altertum®, fig. 316; and 
Le Blaut, Rev. Archéologique, ser. III, 13 (1889), p. 24 and pl. 111. 
Gressmann’s study ‘ Das Salomonische Urteil’ in Deutsche Rundschau, 
130 (1907), 212 ff., cites some twenty-two such cases in folk-tale and 
literature. See also for more recent bibliography ERE 7 (1914), 407; 
J. G. Frazer, Folk-Lore in the O.T., 2, ch. τι. 
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“bowels of mercy,’ Lk. 178, Col. 3%, and finally it came to 
mean ‘compassion.’ See I. Eitan’s study of the word in JBL 
1934, 269 ff. A nice point of language appears in the same v., 
when the real mother varies the usual word for ‘ child,’ yéled, 
by using another, yalid, which may be translated with the 
etymologically equivalent ‘bairn.’ 18. The third day: 1.e., 
“the day after the morrow.’ 21. Stade would delete one or 
the other of the two cases of 71 the morning, but the language 
is that of feminine repetitiousness. 26. 27. Omit, with OGrr. 
(the) living (baby), brs; the addition was due tg the erroneous 
notion that the dead baby also had been brought into court, 
leading to the absurd development in Josephus and Lucian 
that the king commanded the halving of both the living and 
the dead child, equal parts for each woman; this humorous 
expansion might be based on the law in Ex. 21%. 28. The 
story concludes with the impression made upon the people: 
All Israel heard of the verdict that the king had rendered ; and 
they stood in awe of the king, for they saw that divine wisdom 
was in him for executing justice. As observed above, it is a 
judicial wisdom that is ascribed to Solomon in these early 
stories, not the philosophy of later legend. Indeed the corre- 
sponding word for Heb. ‘ wisdom ’ here, okmah, in the Arabic 
hukm means a judicial judgment. For justice as the primary 
royal virtue see Ps. 721#-, and Gunkel’s Comm. This popular 
story is sequel to that of the dream. No critical literary 
judgment can be easily given as to its age and provenance. 
Stade regards it as comparatively late; but Kittel remarks 
that ‘in its liveliness and freshness the narrative recalls J of 
the Pentateuch,”’ and with this judgment Hoélscher fully agrees. 
466. 129007: the noun, reminiscent of 2 Sam. 71%, also inf., 114, 

etc., is generally found in prophetic diction; but note the political 
term ‘on ty, 1 Sam. 275; in Phoen. n252> is used frequently of the 
personified royalty (Harris, Gvam., 118).—G om. this hali-verse, at 

235 has the plus, “‘and the kingdom was established in Jerusalem.”’ 

Ch. 3. i. mpi. the verb: in “absolute. sense:alsovat. 7%; 5. 238ς 

+‘ to wife.’—ne'2": here Lagarde (his 23; @ 431) has a negative 

οὐκ, With 2 MSS, a correction after 2 Ch. 811, but a pure sport. 
—" ‘a mxyp iva mx: B a, om. (€ has), then introducing with all 
other Gr. texts ev πρωτοις  1.6., the latter distinction was arbi- 
trarily introduced to give the building of the temple precedence, 


and then in the two MSS noted the building of the palace was 
eliminated. At 9) the order of the items is reversed. Actually 


[, 248b_328 5 


the mention of the temple here is quite out of place in connexion 
with the queen’s residence.—2, p1: also at v.°, and so generally 
throughout the bk.; but at 2244 qx.—cyn po: B a, € om.—by 
error or of purpose ?—mo2: the noun, already identified with 
Akk. bamtu, ‘ back,’ etc., now appears in the Ugaritic prepositional 
form nozs, ‘upon.’ See Albr., ARI 105f., and accompanying 
note, defining the object as ‘‘ an elevated platform on which cultic 
objects were placed’; he accepts the derivation of Gr. bomos, 
‘altar’ (otherwise of unknown etymology) from this Sem. word, 
via the Pheenician.—8, vopo: Nowack, dArch., 2, 246 ff., denying 
early use of incense in Palestine, draws distinction between the Hif., 
used of the smoke, savour of sacrifice, and the Piel as denomina- 
tive from mp : however, to establish this distinction, the vocaliza- 
tion of the verbal forms must at times be corrected, ¢.g., 1 Sam. 
216, nop? πορ, with combination of Pi. inf.and Hif.impf. There 
must have arisen later confusion of the two conjugations,—4, anaa 
advan: Grr., ὑψηλοτατὴ Kk. μεγαλη, paraphrasing the obnoxious words, 
and so all VSS (Y ‘excelsum magnum’), exc. that replace 
the noun with ‘altar..—5. The nominal sentence without conj. 
appears awkward; VSS, exc. @, attach py212 to prec. v., and 
prefix a conj. to the foll. verb.—o'ndx : Grr. (exc. Aq., Sym.) = 
mi. —6.. 72. 7929 πὶ, Burn. off. “walking with God,’ Gen. 553, 
Mic. 68, etc.—8. 315 722° xh aso xb:=S5; G om. the second 
sentence and also abbreviates the parallel—9, yoy nx pee>: Grr. 
tev δικαιοσυνη; St. elides as repetition of the phrase below ; 
but the insistence on justice is to the point.—v312n joy: cf. Num. 
2029: for the sense of the adj. cf. the noun 12.—10. πὶ [ya]: 
read with many MSS m7; all VSS with amelioration of the 
physical phrase: ‘‘it pleased the Lord.”—11, oa5x:=Ch., but 
all VSS =m (ΘΕ noting that Hebrzeus has t'abs).~ -7? 29: G om., 
and so St.; but note the triple 2d person with effect, 75 bis, Ta's.— 
noxer: for the ‘irregular’ pf. with ‘ weak Waw’ (Ch. corrects to 
bxem) see Dr., Tenses, §133; Burn. rightly notes the rhetorical 
contrast of nbxw xb and nbxv, and we may also observe the earlier 
larger liberty in the syntax with Waw.—12. 7393: so BH (L), 
Bar® Mich. Kenv,Ginsb,, ists =V ss, exe. p= the latter as 
sing., and by Oriental tradition, is correct; at 1885, 221% 7527 Is 
corrected by Kr. to 7722; the fuller IXt. arose to express the 
accent.—p1n o2n: Οὗ φρονιμὴν x. σοφην, but Hex., σ. x. o., exemplify- 
ing the later understanding of nan.—18. 17> 52: OGrr. om., and 
so St., al., correctly, unless we are to assume an original bungling 
phrase ; Klost., Benz. preserve by reading preceding 7 as a‘. 
The gloss was not restrictive in purpose, it would interpret the past 
tense so as to include the coming life of the king. Ch. expands 
into comparison with all kings, ‘ before thee and after thee.’ Note 
punctuation of JV to avoid the difficulty.—15. jp2: preferable to 
Ginsb., 7>=?; see Bar’s note, St.—sa": Grr. pref. x. ανεστη.--- 
pw 159: OGrr. pref. kara πρόσωπον τ. θυσιαστηριου τ. [κατα mpos.], 
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accepted by Then., Klost., but an addition after Ch., v.6, with Burn., 
“to remove the impression that 5. passed into the immediate pre- 
sence of the Ark.’’—n1x: Ken. text, many MSS, the origina] 17°. 
Grr. add ‘in Sion,’ and the plus ‘ for himself [and all his servants].’ 

16. 7x2: Grr., ὠφθησαν---ὈΓ euphemistic change (?); €=%.— 
ov'l:—=Engl. indefinite ‘certain’; for the same use οἵ. 1118, 179, 
Jud. 44-19! and Aram,712037 Dan, 3% ss Heb: MSS. Grr.-om.—— 
mir: 6 Gr. MSS wovnpa for πορναι, τ MS om.—17, 3: EVV 
"Oh * 3} Gir... €¥ ἐμός; Sy ΞΕ chez moi’: @ 9325, ‘at your 
leave, pray’=S QV; on such an understanding, cf. the suppres- 
sion of y of the root ay2 in nxn. pr., eg., nm, mba. But A. ΝΜ. 
Honeyman, in a notable article in JAOS 10944, 81f., properly 
insists, following predecessors, but with additional proof, on its 
identification with ‘2x, IT. 518 (q.v.), and from root max, ‘ be willing,’ 
and so becoming a worn-down expression for ‘ granted,’ and the 
like.—18, mn’: ‘alone’; the Heb. and the Engl. adv. by like 
development.—m31 τὸ; ὦ ὧν om., and so St.—iniw ony: ef. 
WhiN Iw, I Sam. 20%%.—2Q, nw Gnesi: @ GU om., and so St.— 
‘Ssyo: Grr., ex τ᾿ αγκαλὼν μου, reading as ‘Syy>.—2]1, span 20: YP 
distinguishes from 1° with ‘clara luce’; St., BH om.—22, "3 xd 
bis: see Note, 239—’nn un non ὭΣ 2 NS ΠΊΩΝ ann: ὦ om., and 
so St., BH, Eissf.; but the repetition belongs to the style.—25, G 
ad fin. plus x. τὸ τεθνῆκος ομοιως διελετε x. Sore augorepas, and 
so Jos.; see Rahlfs, SS 3, ror, 284, questioning whether the 
addition was by oral tradition or from an early written source.— 
26. τον also v.27. St. doubts the change of vocalization from 
προ, but here 2 Gr. MSS have παιδαριον vs. current παιδιον and so 
2 Lucianic MSS at ν.37, proving that the distinction was early 
observed. The noun is always used of the mother’s relation, nb 
nex, Job 141, etc., exc. 1 Ch. 144.—-na [nbn]: G GL om., and 
50 δί ν.527; 2 Heb. SISS om. it here.-a. third. MS-om. 1th ν.371.--- 
Oo” onmon xb: positive command, vs. the precative of the woman’s 
plea with 5s; some 66 MSS read the latter.—Rahlfs presents 
(SS 1, §3) a study of the text of Origen’s letter to Julius Africanus, 
repeating the above story. 


CC. 4-54 (EVV ch. 4). The power and glory of king Solomon. 
V.' 15 editorial, but primary, and is based upon 2 Sam. 8158, 
“and David reigned over all Israel,’ while 7b. v.15>, “and 
David was effecting justice and right for all his people,” is 
paralleled by the story of Solomon’s Judgment ; then Sam., 
vv.i6f. lists David’s officialdom, even as the like data are 
given here. Ad/ Israel; 1.6., Pan-Israel, an early nationalistic 
term from the days of the union of the tribes in a kingdom. 

VV.?-6, A list of the royal cabinet. The accompanying 
plate gives a conspectus of the textual evidence for this list 
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of offices and officers. It is an expansion of the table in the 
writer's article, ‘ The Year-Eponymate in the Hebrew Mon- 
archy,’ JBL 1930, 311-19, to which reference should be 
made for fuller demonstrations. Similar tables have been 
presented by Benzinger (p. 15) and Sanda (p. 71). For ὦ 
the text of B is followed, with notable variants in parentheses. 
Recognition of the ‘ glosses’ in Gr. ch. 2 and of their proper 
assignment is of prime importance; their original order is 
indicated by (1), (2), (3), etc. A similar table will be given 
on next page presenting the parallelism of the present list 
with those of David’s officers, 2 Sam. 8, 20. 

The resultant of criticism of the text is the following form. 
2. And these were his officers: Azariah ὃ. Sadok (8) Over-the- 
Year; and Ahijah b. Shausha, Secretary ; and Jehoshaphat 
b. Ahilud [var. Ahilad| the Recorder; (4a) and Benaiah ὃ. 
Jehotada Over-the-Army ; (5) and Azariah ὃ. Nathan Over-the- 
Lieutenants ; and Zabud [var. Zakur] ὃ. Nathan Priest, Royal 
Friend ; (6) and Ahiel (var. Ahishar—without patronymic] 
Over-the-Palace ; and Adoram [Adoniram 2] ὃ. Abda Over-the- 
Levy. 

The most important reconstruction of the text occurs in 
the first and second items, namely with omission of ‘ the 
priest ’ after ‘Sadok ᾿ (in any case the appositive should refer 
to the son Azariah), the correction of the unexplained 2. #r., 
‘Elihoreph’ to ‘ Over-the-Year,’ following a Gr. gloss, and 
the resultant of but one Secretary. In the first item ‘ the 
priest’ is lacking in © here, but is supplied in 24, which 
latter section otherwise ignores any Priests in the list. The 
item in v.? on the two Priests was baldly introduced from the 
list of David's officers in 2 Sam. 816#- (see Comm., 2°») ; it 
has a most unauthentic ring, as Abiathar was immediately 
deposed upon the king’s accession, indeed should have been 
named first ; we learn below of a Priest in the royal court, 
who 15 also Royal Friend.t But a certain Azariah Ὁ. Sadok 


1 Jn note 10 of his article cited above the writer has expressed his 
scepticism concerning these data about Sadok. Only brief reference 
may be made to the extensive recent literature on the subject of the 
Aaronids-and Sadokids: Kittel, GVJ 2, τοῦ Kennett, 0.7. £ssays, 
chy33 Sleek, ΣΟΙ ὧδ (1920), 140 ΠΣ J. Gabriel, Untersiuchiigen 
tiber das alttest. Hohepriestertum (1933); arts. by Bentzen, Budde, 
Méhlenbrink in ZAW 1933, 173 f.; 1934, 42 f., 184 ff.; Morgenstern, 
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I. 41-6 τις 


is Over-the-Year, the ranking officer, doubtless of priestly 
function. The word hérep in the unexplained ». pr., ‘ Elihorep,’ 
as hitherto understood, means the autumn season, S. Arab. 
hrp (cf. Arab. harif, ‘autumn’), the beginning of the ancient 
Semitic year, that is, the New Year. The word /rf was then 
used for the calendar year, of which a kabir, generally two 
kabirs (cf. the Roman consuls), had charge. The office was 
parallel to that of the Ass. limu, after the years of which 
functionaries all official documents were dated. It has been 
disputed among South-Arabists whether the office was sacer- 
dotal, but there is proof of this in certain cases.2, And indeed 
the Israelite office of kéhén was not necessarily sacerdotal, for 
only so can be explained the statement of 2 Sam. δ᾽ that 
two sons of David were ‘priests’ (a title that the EVV 
dodge !), while 2 Sam. 207 records a certain Jairite, ‘a priest 
of David’s.’ Now the Gr. at the former place translates the 
Heb. with αὐλάρχαι, and the gloss in col. iv of the table has 
over against jn> the same translation ἐπὶ τ. αὐλαρχίας, ‘ over 
the palace-service.’ The interpretation offered for {7} is 
entirely satisfactory, but it was suggested to the writer and 
enforced by the Gr. gloss to the word, ἐπὶ τ. πλινθίουΞς The 
plinthion was the quadrans (whence Engl. ‘ quadrant ’), which 
was not only a sun-dial but also an instrument for deter- 
mining the seasons by the length of the sun’s shadow, the 
instrument being adjusted to the latitude. To the references 
for this ancient instrument, long surviving in the Arabic 
world, given in the writer’s article cited, are to be added two 
cases of Arabian quadrants: CJS IV, no. 161, Nabatean ; 
Jaussen and Savignac, Afisston Archéologique (1909), vol. I, 
fig. 113, p. 303, a N. Arabian specimen. C/. comment on 
sun-dials, 11. 208%. There is thus evidence for a fixed legal 


‘The High-Priesthood,’ AJSE 55 (1938), 1 ff.; J. Hoschander, The 
Priests and Prophets, ch. 6. For identification of Sadok as of the old 
Canaanite priesthood in Jerusalem, proposed by Mowinckel, Bentzen, 
and independently by H. H. Rowley, see the latter's art., ‘ Zadok and 
Nehushtan,’ JBL 1939, 115 ff., with full review of the literature. It is 
suggested that the name of the priest may be historically related to 
that of the early priest-king of Jerusalem, Melchi-sedek. See also 
Comm., 2350, 814f., 

2 See note 7 of the writer’s art. cited; add citations in Glossary of 
Conti Rossini, Chrest., p. 245, col. a, proving the priestly function. 
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calendar at the beginning of the Israelite monarchy. We 
may properly infer that this institution came to involve the 
registration of important events by dates, as in the ancient 
Mesopotamian empires, and so subsequently throughout the 
Mediterranean world. The Officer-over-the-Year was counter- 
part of the Roman Pontifex Maximus. It is from such official 
calendars that the dated data scattered throughout our book 
were ultimately drawn. For the syntactically unique use of 
‘al, “ over x,’ here and below, cf. the instances cited in BDB 
755a; cf. the correspondent Akk. sa pan, sa eli; and for the 
later Gr. equivalent, ἐπί with the gen., see Thayer, Lex., 231°. 

After this titularly ranking officer comes the Scribe or 
Secretary. The Heb. word séper has been understood as 
corresponding to Akk. saperu, on which office Meissner re- 
marks that it was ‘ one of the most frequent, but also most 
ambiguous offices’; but Rk. P. Dougherty, with philological 
correctness, relates 1 to simple Akk. seperu, ‘scribe.’? In 
the Israelite ménage there was one such officer par excellence, 
ef. ih. 22°, ete The tile” Kecorder;sby usual-transiation, 
is ambiguous, alongside of ‘ Scribe.’ The Heb. word demands 
rather the translation (the king’s) ‘ Remembrancer,’ as Ben- 
zinger, Driver, Sanda, suggest.? For the ‘ Lieutenants’ (EVV 
ὙΠ; principal: ofieers, ) ρου: “In “Zabud b;.. Nathan 
Priest and Royal Friend’ we have a case of the wide use of 
the first title (cf. preceding paragraph). The other, ‘ Royal 
Friend,’ was Egyptian (A. Wiedemann, Gesch. von altem 
Aegypien, 1891, 63, Erman-Ranke, Aegypien τι. aegyptisches 
Leben, 85), appears in early Canaan, Gen. 2676, and in 
South Arabia (#wdé in construction with the king’s name, 
Conti Rossini, Chrest., 134); it was also an Ethiopian title 


8 Meissner, Bab. u. Ass., I, 133; Dougherty, JAOS 1928, τος fi. 
See GB and Bezold, BAG, sub vv. For the Egyptian scribe and his 
high position see Erman, Lit. of the Anc. Egyptians, p. xxvii. and at 
length J. Begrich, ‘ Sofér und Mazkir,’ ZAW 17 (1940), 1 fi. 

4 One Gr. translation, ἀναμιμνήσκων, gives this mng.; the variant 
parallel word is in line with the common ὑπομνήματα, ‘ memoranda, 
minutes’; at 1 Ch. 18! the word is translated with ὑπομνηματογράφος, 
title of a high officer at Alexandria, according to Strabo (xvii, I, 12). 
For possible Old Egyptian correspondents see Bertholet, Hist. of Heb. 
Civilization, 247, and Gressmann, I, 212, the latter noting the Narrator 
of the Egyptian court. 
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(ZA 30,6). Hushai was ‘friend’ of David (2 Sam. 1537}, and 
the title has been found by some at 18. 

The officer ‘ Over-the-House,’ z.e., royal Chamberlain, Major- 
domo, ranks low in the present list ; at II. 1818 he precedes 
the Scribe and the Recorder, and the title was borne by Jotham 
as his father’s regent (II. 155), as also by Obadiah, Ahab’s 
chief minister (188) ; the intimate office doubtless advanced 
in importance, like that of the later European chamberlain. 
For the title in a Lachish letter see Comm., 11. 25?*8-. The 
office corresponds to that of the Bab. muzaz ékallim, the Ass. 
Sa pan ékallt (Meissner, pp. 120, 131), and the late Bab. sa eli 
bitant (Dougherty, AASOR 5 [1924], 40 ff.). For the form of 
the title cf. that of the mayor, ‘ Over-the-City,’ II. 105. There 
is finally the “ Levy Officer,’ in charge of the corvée; cf. 578. 
We learn of this unpopular incumbent’s fate inch. 12. In this 
connexion is to be noted Mendelsohn’s very thorough treatment 
in his article on ‘State Slavery,’ cited in the Bibliography. 

In regard to the historical character of this list, it is unneces- 
sary, as with Benzinger, to hold that the variant textual 
authorities represent lists of different epochs. But a problem 
lies in the relation of the present list to those of David’s officers 
in 2 Sam. δ16Π. and 20788-. The parallelisms appear as follows : 


J. -2°Saim.-3 Τ1. 42sec Ὁ ἘΠῚ ΚΙ 
Joab b. Zeruiah over | (1) Joab over all the | Azariah Ὁ. Sadok over 
the host host of Israel the year 
Jehoshaphat Ὁ. Ahi- | (4) Jehosh. Ὁ. Ahil. | Ahijah Ὁ. Shansha 
lud recorder recorder scribe 
sadok Ὁ. Ahitub and | (6) Sadok and Abi- | Jehosh. b. Ahilud re- 
Ahimelek b. Abi- athar priests corder 


athar priests 
Seraiah scribe 


Benaiah b. Jehoiada 
over the Chere- 
thites and Pele- 
thites 

David's sons priests 


(5) Sheva scribe 


(2) Ben. b. Jeh. over 
ΟΕ. 


(3) Adoram over the 
levy 
(7) The Jazrite Ira 
priest 
(The above items ar- 
ranged to correspond 
with cal. I.) 


Benaiah b. Jeh. over 
the host 

Sadok and Abiathar 
priests 


Azariah b. Nathan 
over the officers 

Ahishar over the 
house 

Adoniram Ὁ. Abda 
over the levy 
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Note that in Ki. three names, Azariah b. Sadok, Azariah b. 
Nathan, Ahishar are independent of the earlier lists. The 
two priests we have seen reason to exclude ; 2.5. they are not 
provided with patronymics in 2 Sam. 20 and Ki. For Solo- 
mon’s accepted reign it would be highly improbable that 
Adoram/Adoniram, who died after that king, was a minister 
of David’s. There remain only Jehoshaphat b. A. and Benaiah 
b. J. as ministers in both reigns. We may therefore, with 
Sanda, assign the list in Ki. to the first half of Solomon’s reign. 
The list in 2 Sam. ὃ appears to be authentic, ‘unless the priests 
there are to be excluded ; that in 2 Sam. 20 is entirely second- 
ary, except for the original datum of ‘ the Jairite Ira priest ’ ; 
‘ Sheva 15 corruption of ‘ Shausha’ in Ki. 


1.5: Οὐ οἵη. and so-some critics, ¢.24:St:, BM > but the ν᾿. 
is editorial repetition of 2 Sam. 815, where ‘all Israel’ appears ; 
the same political phrase below, v.’, 121.—2, onw: at its earliest 
Occurrence, Jud. 515, the word means ‘chieftain’; while it 
developed in Akk. to the mng., ‘ king,’ the usual tr. as ‘ prince’ 
is contrary to Israel’s simple constitution.—8, A7m>x : read Arno by, 
and see Comm. above. For other attempts at etymology see 
Sanda.—ans: on a Lachish tablet .nx.—xow: read xvw with 
: Ch. 1816; the same person’s name=@ Novea, 2 Sam. 2075 (of 
which B Inoous is patent corruption), for the deformed Kr. of B; 
A G" here Soua=X. G Σαβα here may be corruption of Σαβσα" 
[xJenw=enw, ‘sun’; cf. the Aram. name ww ‘3 ‘like the sun’ 
(CIS II, no. 65), the variation of the labial in paw (Is. 318), a 
diminutive =S$ubais, and the Ugaritic form sp). Brockelmann’s 
section on dissimilation of labials is quite incomplete; but note 
H. Bauer’s art. in ZfS 1935, 11 ff. There is no reason to displace 
the name with a :, the scribe’s name at 2 Sam. 817 (vs. GB).— 
mone (also v.¥2):=Gr. ἢ j Αχιλουδ; other Grr. read as 1px, for 
which cf. names signifying divine procreation, eé.g., 113, and Akk. 
forms with bana. The variant ἀχιθαλαμ, supporting 22, is a play 
upon our word; the second element=J. Aram. noon, ‘twin,’ 7.e., 
‘a brother-is-born ’=‘ twin-brother.’—4, nasa... 1933: Bv a, 
€om.; St. prefers the novel ‘Eliab Ὁ. Joab’ of ὦ", 249; but 
for prob. invention of this name see below on rv2z'rx.—§, wy: 
Grr., Opvecov, Ορνιας, the word read as west, inducing the usual 
transcription.—o'ssia: see Note, v.’.—na1: the name also at 
Bzr OM Kt... ἢ: Jom oat, ΤΙΣ χε The <root="'to:. give, “is 
used in Aram. and S. Arab names. For the name in Ezr. Kr. 
reads w21, and so here 12 MSS Ken., deR., which rdg. is supported 
here by G" (also @ 1 MS, 55), and at 24% by all Grr. There appear 
to have been cross-currents of tradition.—j72: © Θ᾿ om., S14 -x:; 
the double title is indeed remarkable.—7;1: for abnormal final 
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vowel see BL 388. The word was found by some in Amarna 
tablet no. 288, rahi Sarvi, but the vocalization is contradictory ; 
the word =ny5 ‘ shepherd’; cf. II. 34.—6, man ὃν -w'ne: the name 
is quite uncertain (corrections proposed by Noth, p. 189, n. 5), 
and absence of patronymic is unique in this list. B al., Ayec ἣν 
οἰκονόμος K. EXtax o οἰκονόμος, Where ἣν may be error for 7\, with 
resultant Sx'nx, and Ἣν as remainder of the original patronymic. 
The duplicate phrase is a clumsy variant of the foll. x. EXtaS wos 
Yad [Ὁ Ἰωαβ] ἐπι τ. πατριας, the last word to be corrected with 
G" to orparias (Rahlfs, SS 3, 201). This phrase is an intrusion 
from Gr. 2762 with Ape (MS i Αβια τ (5) wos IwaB (MS i Iwas) ; 
the variant Iwaé recalls Benaiah’s father Jehoiada, and accordingly 
AS ec is reduction of ‘ Abiathar.’ There is no reason to reconstruct 
10) from the frail G, vs. St.—avme:=o7x, 1218, 2 Sam. 2074, 
The Grr. here=%), in the other cases vary: in Sam. B Adwmpan, 
al, Adwpax=Jos.; in the parallel, 24%, the variant Gr. rdgs. sup- 
port the shorter form; at 12!§ G and Jos. support %. As name 
of the same person 07573 appears, 2 Ch. το δ (also name of a Syrian 
prince, 1-Ch..28!° of an Aram. tribe, 1 Ch. 1")... “Critics generally 
correct the form at 12!8 after the spelling here; but the rarer 
pagan Hadoram/Adoram, with the divine element Haddu/Addu, 
by far deserves preference. We may indeed have merely variant 
forms in the two names, since ’@dd6n is development of ’ad, ‘ father,’ 
as appears from Ugaritic texts; see H. Ginsberg, OLz., 1934, 473, 
and Cook, CAH 3, 349, who had earlier made the identification.— 
nuay: on a Samarian ostracon, and in Phoenician (Harris, Gram., 
Glossary) ; amazing Gr. variations, e.g., B E¢pa, GY Εδραμ = δραει 
246h, the two latter forms explaining the preceding temarkable 
gloss in the same v., x. εὄραμεν eme τ. οἰκον avrov.—on: for the 
etymology as=S. Arab. mus’, ‘ levy,’ see Montg., JOR 25 (1934), 267. 


VV.7-19. Solomon’s districting of his kingdom and the re- 
spective heutenants. [or recent discussions of this adminis- 
trative list see Alt, Israels Gaue unter Salomo, and Albright, 
‘The Administrative Divisions of Israel and Judah,’ JPOS 
1925, 17 ff., with map; for subsequent exchange of opinion 
between these two scholars see Alt, P7b., 1925, 100 ff., Albright, 
ZAW 1926, 225 ff. For the geography there are further to 
be noted Jack, Samaria in Ahab’s Time, ch. 3, with map; 
Alt, Die Staatenbildung der Israeliten in Paldstina ; Robinson, 
HI 1, 263 ff., with map; Abel, GP 2, 79 fi., with map. For 
the commentators see especially Kittel and Sanda. For the 
place-names in the list are to be consulted Déller, GES; 
Borée, AOP vol. 2; Galling, BR. For Beth-shean see the 
extensive monograph by A. Rowe, Topography and History 
of Beth-shan (1930) ; for Beth-shemesh, E. Grant, Beth Shemesh 
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(1929) ; for Megiddo see Comm., 9, for Sarethan, 1b. 748; 
for the Transjordan domain A. Bergman, ‘ The Israelite Occu- 
pation of Eastern Palestine,’ etc., J/AOS 1934, 169 ff., and ‘ The 
Israelite Tribe of Half-Manasseh,’ /POS 1936, 224 ff. Im- 
portant topographical reviews and discussions for Palestine 
and the neighbouring lands by Albright are listed in the 
Indexed Bibliography of his publications, pp. 3-18. Ofillumina- 
ting comparative interest is R. P. Dougherty’s presentation 
of ‘Cuneiform Parallels to Solomon’s Provisioning System,’ 
AASOR 5 (1925), with several illustrative plates. 

7, And Solomon had twelve Lieutenants over all Israel, that 
they might provision the king and his household ; for a month 
in the year it lay upon each one to make provision. * Lieutenant ° 
(in the old English sense—Kittel, ‘ Pasha,’ Albright, ‘ Prefect ἢ 
corresponds to the Ass. sakén/saknu ; fora political comparison 
with this list from the Assyrian quarter see E. Forrer, Die 
Provinzeintetlung des ass. Reiches (1919). It is notable that 
there is no alignment with the Twelve Tribes (as ‘ according 
to the number of the tribes,’ e.g., 1884); the economic reason 
alone is given, the monthly allotment among the twelve divi- 
sions for payment of the royal dues. Such an apportionment 
was as a matter of bookkeeping ; the income could have been 
paid in kind or money, according to the seasons. For itemiza- 
tion of the impost cf. 5°-. A caricature of this 12-month 
system as for David’s reign appears in 1 Ch. 27'-), with a 
subsequent list of twelve officers over David's budget, νν. "58. 
The number has been explained by Noth as arising from the 
ancient twelve-tribe Amphictyony, with each member obli- 
gated for definite supplies in a definite month, Das System der 
Zwolf Stimme Israels, esp. pp. 85 ff. 

An accident early befell the document, a vertical break at 
the right hand of the papyrus (?) left blank the initial names 
in vv.8-11, with a further blank in v.4%. In v.! there has been 
some shuffling of the geographical data; in vv. 194 some 
glosses have been added. 


1 For identification of Abel-Meholah and Sarethan there is now to be 
added the study by Glueck, cited in ἢ. 1 to 74°8-, and further on the 
former place BASOR οἱ, 15 ff. Also is to be noted his fresh identifica- 
tion of much mooted Ramoth-Gilead (see Comm., 22%) with Tell Ramit, 
presented in BASOR 92 (1943), τὸ ἢ. 
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8. Ard these are theiy names: 

b. Hur: in Highland of Ephraim. 

II. 9. ——b. Deker: in Makas [Ὁ] and in [? - or Be- 9] 
Shaalbim and Beth-shemesh and Avyyalon [10 
Elon}| and [so MSS] Beth-hanan. 


111. 10 b. Hesed: in Arubboth ; his Socho and all the 
land of Hepher. 
| 1 b. Abinadab: all Naphath-Dor.—Solomon’s 


daughter Taphath became his wife. 
V. 12. Baana b. Ahilud: Taanach and Megiddo [the 
following are transpositions] : 
(4) to bevond Jokmeam, (1) and all Beth-shean 
(3) below Jezreel, from Beth-shean (2) as far as 
Abel-meholah, which ts near Sarethan. 
b. Geber: in || 19a. Geber δ. Uri: inthe land 
Ramoth of Gilead. of Gilead [gloss land of 
Sthon king of the Amo- 
rites and Og king of 
Bashan}, 
[gloss his the Camps of Jair ὃ. Manasseh] his the 
district of Argob 
[gloss which is in Bashan, sixty great cities with walls 
and bronze bars}. 
VII. 14. Ahinadab ὃ. Iddo: Mahanaim. 
VIII. 15. b. Ahimaas: in Naphthali.—He too married 
Bosmath Solomon’s daughter. 
IX. 16. Baana b. Hushat ; in Asher and Bealoth [Ὁ]. 
X. 17. Jehoshaphat ὃ. Paruah : in Issachar. 
XI. 18. Shimer ὃ. Ela: tn Benjamin. 
XII. 196. And one lieutenant, He-tn-the-Land. 


VI. 18. 


The problem at once arises as to the allocation of the twelve 
districts. Twelve districts are distinguished, plus ‘ one lieu- 
tenant in the land.’ This item has been from of old inter- 
preted as ‘over the (whole) land’; or the word * Judah’ 
has been taken from the beginning of the next v., but this 
would give thirteen lieutenants, and accordingly the item is 
largely elided as a gloss (see at length Notes below). And it 
is held by many critics, e.g., Kittel, Sanda, Alt, Robinson, 
that ‘ All Israel’ means simply the North. Pan-Israel would 
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then have remained theoretically a separate kingdom, com- 
bined with Judah under one crown—cf. the union of England 
and Scotland. On this basis might be explained the non- 
mention of the officer’s name in v.1%>, if ‘ Judah’ is to be 
interpolated there. The logical result is to regard v.19» as a 
gloss. However Albright (in his first article, pp. 26 ff.) acutely 
points a way out of the difficulty. V.!, “b. Geber in Ramoth 
of Gilead,’ as he shows, pairs with ὁ Geber Ὁ. Uri in the land 
ol πα νυ τη δ sreperitionvoL Geber~ aid: ““ Gilead 0: 
they are literally identical, despite the attempt of scholars, 
e.g., Kittel, Stade, Sanda, to correct ‘ Gilead’ 2° to ‘ Gad’ 
after & ; but the Greek desired to avoid the duplicate for the 
same reason that impels modern scholars. The officer for the 
district including Gad was the one at Mahanaim, v.4, which 
was Gadite (cf. Josh. 21%8, etc.). And so, with but one 
Gileadite province surviving, we require a twelfth item, which 
is represented by the ‘ lieutenant’ in v.1%». In this case ‘ All 
Israel’ included Judah. The ancient interpretation of this 
official is as of a superior over the twelve heutenants ; so Jos., 
Ant., vill, 2, 3, ἐπὶ δὲ τούτων εἷς πάλιν ἄρχων ἀποδέδεικτο, and 
so Rashi (identifying the person with Azariah, v.5), Kimchi ; 
Y 9 W variously and curiously alter the obscure statement. 
Klostermann proposed a corresponding change of text, which 
has been favourably regarded by Benzinger, Burney, and so 
JV interpolates. Thenius understood the phrase in continua- 
tion as a statement of surprise, ‘just one lieutenant in that 
(great) land (of Gilead)’ (cf. Y ‘super omnia que erant in 
illa terra’); he was followed by Kittel, but reading ‘ Gad’ 
in place of ‘ Gilead.” But with acceptance of Albright’s criti- 
cism it is necessary to find the twelfth heutenant here, and 
indeed Judah must have been included. The simplest solution, 
following the Grr., has appeared to some to be the detachment 
of * Judah * irom: v.**, reading here land o1-Judah~ >~ others 
suppose the loss of the word here by haplog. with the follow- 
ing same word (so Stade). But the problem is solved, and 
without text-correction, by maintaining that the Judean 
archivist used the expression ‘in the land’ in a domestic, 
provincial sense as of the royal province of Judah. This 
phrase for the home-land appears at 9018, concerning Judean 
‘Tamar-in-the-Steppe in the Land.’ And for a very much 
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later age Torrey discovers the usage in Acts 1128, in the pro- 
phecy uttered in the Christian Church at Antioch that there 
would be a famine ἐφ ὅλην τὴν οἰκουμένην, Which nominal phrase 
translates original Aram. ΡΝ 59, ‘all the land’ (misunder- 
stood as ‘all the earth’), z.e., Judazea—there was no such univer- 
sal famine at that time (Composition and Date of Acts, HTS 1 
[1916], 20 ff.). Also the exact parallel to such official designa- 
tion appears in the Ass. Sakén ina mati, 1.6., the governor of 
the home-province of Assyria ; see Forrer, Provinzeinteiduneg, 
7, and for the high rank of this officer in the empire the plate 
opposite p. 6. There is also the common expression for the 
king’s remaining ‘ at home,’ 7a mvdtz, e.g., Rogers, CP 226 ff., 
n.b. p. 234. The ‘ one lieutenant * is in contrast to the many 
in North Israel; he is unnamed, and may have been only a 
functionary in the royal chancellery. 

A common modern judgment upon Solomon’s creation of 
these administrative districts is expressed by Lods (Israél, 
430): “3. a voulu—comme la Constituante en 17g0—briser 
les cadres de la vie provinciale autonome,”’ and by Olmstead 
(HPS 342): “ Solomon had no need to flatter tribal suscepti- 
bilities.” But the studies of Alt and Albright recognize that 
in general the partition respected the older tribal lines, which 
after all were fairly vague. Alt’s brilliant identification (in 
Israels Gaue) of Socho (v.1°) dismisses two Judeean towns of 
the same name, and finds it in modern Shuwékah at exit into 
the plain of the road from Shechem to the sea (indicated in 
the Survey Map). Arubboth, 7.e., modern ‘Arrabeh (so 
Albright), 11 miles NE of Shuweékah is named along with 
Hepher, a Manassite clan; the latter identification has been 
uncertain ; on ground of occurrence of Hepher and Arubboth 
on a Samarian tablet, it may be identified with Hafirch, 
2 miles E of Arubboth (Jack, Samaria, 79). With this Manas- 
site division defined we obtain a systematic order: A. Central 
Israel: (1) the Ephraimite Hill-country; (2) the old Danite 
land (with Makesh unidentified) ; (3) Manasseh ; (4) Naphath- 
Dor, the coastal district between Phcenicia and Philistia, 
probably a recent acquisition and requiring distinct adminis- 
tration; (5) the strategic E—-W series of depressions, com- 
monly known as Esdraelon—here no tribe is named; B. 
Transjordan: (6), with combination of vv.13- 198, East Manasseh, 
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t.€., North Gilead (for Ramoth, see Comm., 227); (7) South 
Gilead, the Biblical Gad; C. North Israel: (8) Naphtalt ; 
(9g) Asher; (10) Issachar; D. the South: {τ}. Benjamin ; 
(12) Judah. Of the above only (2), (4), (5) represent fresh 
political geography. As Alt suggests, the naming of several 
cities in (2) and (5) may indicate a certain autonomy preserved 
by non-Israelite communes; 2.0. the term ‘all Beth-shean.’ 
Of particular personal interest are the references to the matri- 
monial alliances of two of the heutenants with the royal house 
(νν.11- 15) > the archival document was accompanied with such 
personal data. 


For a study of the Gr. variants in this section see Rahlfs, SS 3, 
224-36.——7,. asi pointed «as. “Nit. sppl.,as at’ v:?,.-5"; and 90 
understood by Grr., καθεσταμενοι, us. distinction of 23), v.19, by 
transliteration; but 9 MSS here 3), and, with Sanda, this 
nominal form is to be preferred, in parallel with 2°32 below; the 
ancient scribes followed the rule of paucity in spelling, 3.2), but 
nasi; like variation in 22'®°.—$2$n:=57; Grr. as though 52525, 
which St. prefers.—1ns: Kr. mx1=many MSS, Grr.; but the article 
is not necessary, vs. Burn.; cf. τ Sam, 131%, etc.--8. ‘‘ These 
their names’’: the same introductory phrase 2 Sam. 238, and in 
the Elephantine papp., Cowley, nos. 22, 34, 66.—1n: a general 
Sem. name ; of a Calebite (1 Ch. 219), a Midianite king (Num. 318), 
in an Aram. inscription (CJS II, no. 140), in S. Arab. (Ryckmans, 
NPS 2, 58), and in such cases not Egyptian as=‘ Horus.’—After 
the several items the Grr. add irregularly εἷς (=7nx), 7 identical 
cases in Band Luc., plus 2 in Luc. ; see Rahlfs’s full discussion of 
the Gr. evidence, pp. 235-9, with the inference that ‘one’ is 
an irregularly interpolated word; but actually it is an archaic 
survival, preserved irregularly. The check appears throughout the 
list of kings in Jos. 1238"; cf. a list of names in an Elephantine 
pap., Cowley, no. 33, occurring after ‘X his name,’ with which 
cf. the checking system by strokes in nos. 22, 81. Add to these 
instances the Ugaritic tablet, Dhorme, no. 29, RB 1931, 54, in 
which two surviving names are followed by inxs. The tiresome 
check came to be omitted sporadically in ultimate use.—9, πρὶ: 
for identity with the root 131 see Montg. JOR 25 (1935), 264; 
cf. 13, ΤΕ 97°; the xz. pr. is identical with the royal name in the 
Zakar inscription.—j72: Grr., May(e)uas, by erroneous identifica- 
tion with Michmash ; see Abel, GP 2, 377, and for possible identifi- 
cation with A7fs in Thutmose III's list, the opposite views of Alt, 
p. 10, and Albright, p. 27.—mzbrsis1: so the noun at Jud. 135, 
but Jos. 19% padyy; the word=Akk. sé/abu/sélabbu, ‘fox.’ ὦ Gt 
have an interesting phonetic transcription with θαλαμει(ν), ef. 
Arab. fa'lab, ‘fox,’ which etymology is recognized at Jud. 135 
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with αἱ ἀλώπηκες. The prep., lacking in @, is represented in © 
(Β a,=€) with 1 η[θαλαμειν), as though bé/, ‘house’ were in mind; 
and this was carried over into Hex. texts in expanded form with 
Βηθσαλαβιμ. For the final syllable of the place-name see Note on 
Shomeron, 1674. For identification see GB, Abel, GP 2, 438. St. 
would read ’v 1b in parallelism ; or 2 might be omitted with G"; 
but there is no uniformity in the list.—pvx: St. follows Bar’s 
abbreviated Kt., j>x, which has no support in MSS and other edd. 
OGrr. support Kr., and so %, but 58 @ read the word as ΠΝ, 
as at Josh. 194, Jud. 18° (in the same geographical connexion), 
and so to be read here.—j3n n'2: so@ ὁ @; but read with 11 MSS 
‘n ‘21; the Grr. observed the asyndeton and inserted ews, which 
Kit., Burn., St., BH unnecessarily accept as for original 1y.—For 
vv. 19 11a the Grr. give a barbarous gibberish; Rahlfs finds in 
general only transliteration.—10, 107: a name-element found only 
in Aon and 1Dn awy (9), sons of Zerubbabel, 1 Ch. 329; the element 
also in S. Arab. names (NPS 1, 96), but not with the editor’s 
interpretation as ‘envieux,’ after literary Arabic, but in the N. 
Sem. sense.—a2w: cf. a0 in a jar stamp, JAE 143.—155: AMN 
al., Οφερ =H, and so B (corrupt here) at Josh. 1217; S QA=H.— 
11. wi n53: see G. Dahl, Materials for the History of Dor (1915), 
21 ff. (noting Sym.’s translation with zapadias), Albr. as cited 
above, p. 26, n. 18, and for a novel interpretation of the name 
D. W. Thomas, ‘ Naphath-Dor,’ QS 1935, 89 ff. For the variants 
awa and 1 (e.g., Josh. 1273) an original ppl. form is to be assumed, 
daé’ty, ‘ encircler.’—new: Noth, JP 226, as from Aram. root, ‘ to 
drop.’—12, Various arrangements of the v. with deletions have 
been proposed, e.g., by St., BH; the tr. above follows Albr.— 
siya: the name appears on coins of N. Syrian origin, and poss. 
in Punic (Lidzb., HNE 242); Minzan jy. is to be noted (NPS 1, 
54). It doubtless=aiysy3, with hypocoristic x; cf. xvya, 1515, 
and see Noth, JP 40.—oyop:: (BH oysp):=oy op,‘ may (the 
god) Am take stand’; for similar vowel variations cf. κερὶ, 
11. 147, 4ᾳ.υ.---18. no1: MSS vary here and elsewhere: nim, ΠΕΝῚ, 
monn; © (ΡΒ €) Gt read as ‘Ramath’=S"¥ S GA; GH=H. The 
variations in nn. loci of such formation are constant, e.g., mbya 
below and abyz. With the preservation of original -Φ there came 
heightening of the preceding vowel for emphasis. At II. 839 the 
simple form appears; for discussion see Borée, AOP 43-9.— 
ayS3a.... mn 15, which OGrr. om., and nemi—jv32 we are patent 
borrowings from Dt. 314, Josh. 133, etc. The same indictment is 
to be made against ‘land of Sihon... Bashan,’ v.19. For ‘ Haw- 
woth-Jair’ and ‘Argob’ cf. the correction of 18 at 11. 15%5.— 
14, a>3n>: the terminative acc. in popular speech usurped the 
absolute form—cf. ‘Stamboul’; see Meek, /BL 40, 292.— 
15, nzv1: doubtless with root-mng., ‘ fragrant,’ e.g., Arab. basam 
is used of a fragrant shrub. The name as Bsmt occurs in S. Arab., 
but is wrongly interpreted by Ryckmans (NPS 1, 56).—16, ‘ww; 
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possibly David’s Friend, and so Ahimaas in v.}5 has been identified 
by some with Sadok’s son; see 2 Sam. 1527- 32.—mbyay -wxa: or 
the second vocable to be read mbyan. Bealoth occurs as a place- 
name in Judah (Josh. 1574). But collocation of a tribe-name with 
that of an unknown town is surprising. @ 6" om. ‘in Asher and.’ 
Klost., with favourable opinion from Burn., Alt, Albr., conjectures 
an original ‘Asher and Zebulon,’ but could this expected rdg. 
have been so wilfully changed ? Following rdgs. of 6, B Maana, 
A Maadwr, Then. suggested recovering mbyn=‘ ascents,’ and finding 
in it the Ladder of Tyre, Κλίμαξ Τύρου (1 Mac. 115%, etc.), Jos. also 
rdg. here τ. περι Apxny (t.e., ἄκκὴν ?) with further rectification to 
ἧς mbyo ay. Sanda, Eissf. (cf. BH) accept this identification ; 
for contradiction see St.’s extensive note, leaving the word with a 
question-mark, which is wisest.—17, mma : cf. 5. Arab. Prk (NPS 
1, 180), with root=‘ to be at rest.’—19. “w: Grr., Αδίδ)αι, etc.; 
cf. the names ‘ x, MN, On which latter see Montg., JAOS 1935, 
94.—1ys3: ὦ (B Φ) GU‘ Gad’; Burn. prefers %, Sanda accepts 
@, St. is uncertain.—y 1x1 ws ἼΠΝ ayn: see Comm. BH presents 
three of the suggested alterations; Sanda brackets the whole 
half-verse, ‘land of Sihon,’ etc., as secondary; Eissf. om. the 
present phrase as ‘ nicht klar.’ 


420514 (AV EVV 4?9-34).1 A miscellany: Solomon’s might 
and wisdom. Cf. Awt., vill, 2, 4, 5. 

See Int., §z, for the various distinctions of volumes in Gr. 
Kgdms. Also here after the archival lists above there ap- 
peared to be opportunity before the story of the temple, cc. 
6 ff., for a pot-pourrt of material bearing on the reign, much 
of it duplicated in cc. 9 and το. Evidently Heb. Kings early 
underwent transformations, and the Greek Jltérateurs also 
recognized the nature of the material, and did not hesitate to 
rearrange here and also to make transference to the Supple- 
ment to 2.8, The following list presents the parallelisms : 


32 Φ ch. 4 @ ch. 2 
20 462 
4 ν.} 588 
51 vvy.b- kk 1030 
5: 3 τ 32. 23 τ, 166 
Chg v.03 ν 461. la 
5 - 46¢ 
5 VA 888 
56=10° vy 461 
57. 8 νν.320. 21 
See νν.35. 390 


1 The chapter divisions in Hebrew printed Bibles=JV, following 
the Polyglots (as marginally noted in EVV), is contrary to that of P 
and the Protestant translations, which properly distinguish the Hiram 
story as beginning a fresh chapter, ch. 5. 
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With the freedom of 6 in rearrangement of this supplementarv 
material no stress is to be laid upon its authority as to text 
and order. 

Ch. 429-58, Solomon’s might. Two editorial essays from 
different hands sum up the security of the realm. (1) 459-51}: 
Judah and Israel were many like the sand by the sea for multitude, 
eating and drinking and enjoying themselves. And Solonion was 
ruling over all the kingdoms from the River [gloss+-the land of 
Philistia] even to the border of Egypt—they were bringing tribute 
and serving Solomon all the days of his life. And (2) vv.*+?: 
For he had sway over all Across-the-River from Tiphsah (Thap- 
sacus) even to Gaza, over all the kings of Across-the-kiver ; and 
he had peace on all borders round about. And Judah and Israel 
dwelt in security, every one under his vine aid fig-tree, from Dan 
to Beersheba, all the days of Solomon. Of these vv. only v.* 
is represented in @ here, but the others were omitted as 
already given in the Gr. appendix to ch. 2; hence agreement 
cannot be given to Kittel, who holds that 479-51 was “ added 
by a late editor from 2*® of LXX.”” Each of the above pairs 
of vv. is followed by a statement on the supplies for the royal 
menage: vv.?+% on the supplies for the royal table, vv.&-§ 
on the table and also the stabling of the horses. But v.§, 
giving the number of the horses, is an insertion with an 
exaggerated figure (40,000 stalls) from 107 (g.v.), induced by 
the reference to the stabling in v.§. Against the opinion of 
Kittel and Stade, v.? appears to be quite secondary, repeating 
47; there remains as original only v.® on the stabling, as 
sequence of vv.?-3. Out of 47%5® these alone appear to be 
early items—how authentic there is no saying, although docu- 
mentary specifications of the royal budget may well have 
survived. The provisioning of the stables in the chariot cities 
was a particularly important item ; cf. 91°, τοῦθ, The word 
translated ‘straw’ is the modern Arab. ἐΐδ7ι, used of mixed 
grain and straw, the usual fodder for horses. For the table 
budget given here may be compared the comparatively small 
ménage of Nehemiah, which required daily ‘ one ox, six fattened 
sheep, and fowls’ per diem for his suite of 150 men and guests 
(Neh. 517f-). Most variant estimates have been suggested, as 
by Thenius, Keil, Sanda (ranging from 14,000 to 32,000 per- 
sons) ; Skinner makes the shrewdest estimate from comparison 
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with Nehemiah’s figures, calculating that the budget provided 
for 4000-5000 persons, which would include the large families ; 
and Kittel suggests 3000-4000 heads of families, with 5-10 
in a family. Lurje in his Studien, p. 42, calculates that the 
food implied some 20,000 souls, and then arbitrarily reduces 
the figure to 7000. For Mesopotamian royal budgets see 
R. P. Dougherty, ‘ Cuneiform Parallels to Solomon’s Provision- 
ing System,’ AASOR 5 (1925), 23 ff. Cf the mcnage of the 
Persian kings, as noted by Meyer, GA 3, I, §54. There is re- 
corded the provision for the daily table of ἃ Tulunid potentate 
of Egvpt (ca. A.D. 966): τοῦ sheep, 100 lambs, fowls of all 
kinds (P. K. Hitti, History of the Arabs, 456). The rest 
of the section is of secondary character historically, often 
hyperbolic. For ‘many like the sand by the sea’ (v.?°), ef. 
Gen. 419, Hos. 21, Is. 10?2, ‘ Eating and drinking’ has its 
early parallel in the Old Aramaic Hadad inscription, “ in my 
days Ya’di ate and drank,’’ with a similar but broken passage 
im the: Panammuwa-inser., 2... ate.and-drank τὶ ΤΉ τς 
is the picture of Judah’s and Israel’s security in v.5; see Mic. 
Ay Leche3 anaes Ad dee 

The extent of Solomon’s empire, variously expressed in 
νν.1: 2 is exaggerated, at least in its political implications. 
The reference to Over-the-River, Trans-Euphrates (also Josh. 
243, etc.), represents the Ass. imperial phrase, eber nar, appear- 
ing actually not earlier than Ashurbanipal’s time (AB 2, 
238-9), and of general use in the Westland later, e.g., Neh. 2? ; 
of. Meyer, GA 3; 1, 136 1} Forrer, Reallexicom’ 1, 134. The 
phrase here is of late origin, when the Assyrian empire had 
made current its political language. For statistics of the use 
of the ambiguous term see Burney, ad loc. Solomon was 
doubtless the most potent monarch in the area; Damascus 
under its fresh Aramzean rulers had not in his early years 
achieved political importance, although it later gained auton- 
omy (11°3f-). He possessed some rights in the Lebanon; οὐ. 
918, and the accompanying enigmatic statement in Gr. 248, 
His father David had received gifts from King Toi of the 
Aramaic dynasty at Hamath, and defeated the Aramean 
king of Sobah in Ceele (?)-Syria along with his allies of 
Damascus, the campaign being waged to cut off Sobah’s 
control of the route to the river (2 Sam. 8°4-). The item of 
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Tiphsah-Thapsacus? no doubt belongs to the correct tradition 
of a one-time right which the dynasty had gained in the trade- 
routes across the desert to the river. Solomon’s control of 
Transjordan northwards from the Red Sea naturally induced 
a commercial exploitation in that direction. This was the one 
epoch in Israel’s history when such an external commercial 
control was possible. For Flinders Petrie’s recent excavations 
at Gaza see his reports on ‘ Ancient Gaza’ in Publications οἱ 
the British School of Archeology in Egypt, vols. 53-56 (-1934). 

Ch. 59-4 (EVV 429-34). The wisdom of Solomon. In addition 
to Gr. here, vv.%- also appear in Gr. 2388. >, and the passage is 
summarized below, 1025f-=2 Ch. g?%f-. The present theme is 
an exuberant flowering of the tradition of Solomon’s wisdom, 
of which tradition we can trace the progress. There is the 
pious prayer of Solomon for ‘a discerning heart to judge thy 
people,’ with the expansion of the divine boon to a wisdom 
beyond human compare (3*#-); a case given of his judicial 
wisdom (3!®f-) ; his political wisdom in his diplomacy with 
Hiram of Tyre (526); the visit of the Queen of Sheba ‘ to 
prove him with riddles’ (101-) ; the reliable literary tradition 
of “ the proverbs of Solomon which the men of king Hezekiah 
copied out ” (Pr. 251). The declamation here knows not only 
of three thousand proverbs but also of songs, a thousand and five 
(v.12), Indeed Solomon’s reputation as an encyclopedic 
philosopher was early established, late as are the canonical 
and deutero-canonical books ascribed to him. This literary 
genre of Wisdom had antique roots in the Orient, as also in 
the Occident (cf. Hesiod); there may be noted Margolis’s 
finding of the three early categories of Hebrew literature in 
Torah, Word or Prophecy, Wisdom (Hebrew Scriptures in 
the Making, ch. 4). The focusing of all Wisdom upon one 
personage of the past * is similar to the heroization of Moses 
for Law and David for Psalms. As father of the realm the 
ancient king was by duty patron of the arts and sciences ; 


2 The site, at Kala‘at ad-Dibs, at the eastern bend of the Euphrates, 
E of Aleppo, was discovered, as he held, by J. P. Peters ; see his Nippur 
(1897), 1, ch. 4; but see Dussaud, SA.M Index, s.v. 

3 For Wisdom, cf. Daniel in a Pheen. tradition (Eze. 28%), now con- 
firmed by the person of Danel in the Ugaritic literature ; see Virolleaud, 
Danel. 
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as such a wise king appears Ashurbanipal, who has left a full 
and exuberant account of his education and attainments. 
The most ancient wise man known to history is Ptahhotep, 
vizier of a Pharaoh in the first half of the third millennium 
B.c., with a book dedicated to, and composed under the 
patronage of, the king. For this wisdom of Egypt (v.19) refer- 
ence may be made to Erman, Lit. of the Ancient Egyptians, 
54 ff., 234 ff. ; the cosmopolitan influence of that Wisdom has 
been suggested in comparison of Prov. 2217-24 with the 
proverbs of the Egyptian Amen-em-ope.® For the wisdom of 
all the sons of the East (Bné Kedem), whose professors are 
herewith actually named, with Arabic names, see Note, and 
Montgomery, Arabia and the Bible, 169 ff. ‘The words of 
Agur Ὁ. Jakeh’ (Prov. 30), and ‘ of Lemuel king of Massa’ 
(312-9), must be attributed to Arabian sources. The wisdom 
of Solomon, the subjects of which are detailed in v.¥, from 
the cedar 1n Lebanon to the hyssop that comes out in the wall, 
along with the following round of zoology, was particularly 
a moral, fable wisdom; there are to be compared Jotham’s 
parable of the trees (Jud. 9), that of Jehoash of the thistle 
and the cedar (11. 14°), the parables irom nature: τον. 
3048-), and the cameo, ‘ Go to the ant, thou sluggard ’ (6°). 
The listing of all creatures also recalls the learned Akkadian 
lists of plants, animals, birds, etc. It 15 notable that the 
Bible contains no development of the animal fable, so luxuriant 
in the contemporary Oriental literatures, in the Akkadian and 
in the Old Aramaic, to wit the Ahikar papyri, and later in 
Arabic literature, e.g., The Thousand and One Nights. The 
figure of a thousand and five songs (v.1*) appears quite casual ; 


4 See Luckenbill, ARA 2, §§767, 934, 956; cf. Olmstead, HA ch. 38. 

δ᾽ Only brief reference may be made to the extensive recent biblio- 
graphy for the subject at large: W. Baumgartner, Israel τι. altor. 
Weisheit (1933); J. Fichtner, Die altor. Wetshett i ihrer tsvael.- 
jiidischen Auspragung, BZAW 62 (1933); Hempel, Altheb. Lit., 44 ff. ; 
Robinson and Oesterley, Int., 150 ff., 437 ff.; Ejissfeldt, Einl., §10; 
B. Gemser, Sprtiche Salomos, 1937. N.b. Eissf.’s conclusion (p. 527) 
that the tradition of Solomon’s patronage of letters is ‘ eine richtig 
festgehaltene Tatsache.’ 

6 See Weber, Lit. d. Babylonier τι. Assyrer, 293 ff.; Meissner, Bab. τι. 
Ass., ch. 22; Ebeling, Die babylonische Fabel .. ., Mitteilungen der 
Altor. Gesellschaft, 2, Heft 3, 1927. 
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but light may be thrown upon it from Egypt. Erman observes 
(p. 293) concerning a papyrus published by Gardiner that the 
composition ‘‘ might have once borne the title of The Thousand 
Songs, for . . . its individual sections bear each a number. 
Of these numbers only two are wanting to complete the thou- 
sand, and they will have stood in the break at the end of the 
page.” The additional ‘ five’ in the Biblical figure then may 
have been added for good measure, as in the Arabic The 
Thousand and One Nights. We may compare the 1000 women 
of Solomon’s harem (118). The advent of all the kings of the 
earth, who came to hear the wisdom of Solomon (v.44), naturally 
implied the royal sport of riddles, conundrums, as presented 
below in the Queen of Sheba’s visit (ch. 10). Such a tourney 
of wits is described by Josephus (Auwt., viii, 5,3; C. Ap., i, 17, 
citing from Dios): there was a heavy wager on between 
Solomon and Hiram of Tyre for the solution of riddles, and 
Solomon won ; to which Tyrian tradition added the story that 
a certain Tyrian proposed further riddles which Solomon could 
not answer, and the latter had to refund the money he had 
won. A similar theme is used in the late Ahikar legend, in 
which Ahikar wins himself back to royal favour by saving his 
master’s realm and honour in a riddle contest with the king 
of Egypt. (lor this late legend see reff. in Cowley, Aramaic 
Papyrt, p. 204.) For the early development of the later 
exuberant theme of Solomon’s magical wisdom see Jos., Azté., 
vill, 2, 5. See further Comm. on the Queen of Sheba’s visit, 
ch. τὸ. For the later expansion of this genre in connexion 
with Solomon’s name Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews, vol. 4, 
should be consulted. 


Ch. 4. 20. on: 9 MSS deR. pref. nex =S Q, but a borrowing 
from the similar phrase elsewhere, e.g., v.2.—Ch. 5. 1, oneba pow: 
2 Ch. 978 pref. 137, and so G 248; but our text is authoritative, 
found in Hex. (A x 95), ᾧ S Y, with the unconstruable phrase 
translated ‘the river of the land of P.’; it is doubtless an early 
gloss. to the foll. phrase.—o32: such verbal use of the ppl. is 
generally late, Aramaizing, but this case is in rhetorical parallelism 
with 4°°-—2, 12: the kéy has been estimated at 364 litres; see 
Nowack, Arch., 1, 835, Benz., Arch., §.40, Sanda, Ppp. 93, 106.— 
noo: ‘grits,’ translated here with σεμίδαλις and identical with 
modern Arabic smid; see Dalman, BIVAT 13 (1913), 69, for the 
proportions as given here, and a. ..S.;°3, 284, 288 [33 5: yn ΩΣ 
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‘pastured cattle’; 35 comstrues as appositional; see GK 8130, c. 
=n’? Gre ignore; —e"ni2s “cata: “* cribbed’ χ᾽; “VSS, “exc. 
Grr., ‘fattened birds,’ recalling the hand-stuffed poultry of the 
modern Orient; @ for ’2 ορνιθων εκλεκτων, construing ’N=ocurevra, 
with the prec. accusatives; Jos. finds ‘fishes’ in this noun.— 
4. sun... . nczn>: © om. here (ΘΒ -x-), prob. to avoid contra- 
diction of 24f-, where Ἢ is represented with Page. For ’n W. A. 
Heidel ingeniously proposes etymology from nzs, ‘ to cross over’ 
(The Day of Yahweh, 1929, 185).— 1723: very many MSS, edd., ray 
(see de.) =G V6. nak: sey. 32 (Chi τὴ θέ he: tr, sstalis.’ 
comes down by Jewish tradition (Jastrow, Dict., 34a). The noun 
with this mng. appears in Syr., and alsoin Akk. (Bezold, BAG 3); 
the same column in Bezold notes a verb ari, ‘to become pregnant,’ 
which may well be the basis of Gr. roxddes, θήλειαι.----), 272: one 
who has entrée, regular guest; Grr., διαγγελματα, which SE repeats; 
Ὁ ‘ necessaria.’—8, s'21: this species of horse has not been identified ; 
it is used of the chariot horse, Mic. 11%, of the post horse, Est. 81°; 
Gir., appara, as for 223.2—9.. cnx: Grr, ΘΗ as on similar use 
of God’ 8:3} 5 τοῦῖ: this:as with the thought of the Dinine 
Wisdom.’—2n7: Grr., exc. Sym., yuua, ‘ overflow ’=S2#.—10. 
cup ut: Grr., ἀρχαίων av@pwrwv, similarly 2350, also Jos., =S¥.— 
lla, own: Sanda ingeniously suggests noua, ‘ the Edomites.’— 
The foll. names have Arabian connexions. [ΟΝ is elative from 
Arab. watana, and so prob. jo1=Sabewean jor (NPS 2, 27); for 
‘aux cf. Minean drh (ib., p. 47). Cf. the genealogy in 1 Ch. 28.— 
11b. ὦ ὧι om., and so Kit., St., Sanda, as superfluous with v.!4.— 
12...) Kit. Sanda: would read as: ply? “but. thé: -m.sing.is 
primarily collective in contrast to the fem.—bx avon: Grr., 
πεντακισχίλιοι (=), scribal error for πέντε καὶ χίιλιοιΞξξ Jos.— 
15: sux: ‘hyssop’; ior identification see Post, DB s.v., Kit. 
Sanda, and Dalman, 4.4. S., 1, 2, 370f., 543 ff.—14b. St. reasonably 
elides as induced by τοῦς, Θ᾿ @H SE & preface ‘ he took gifts,’ 
after 2 Ch. 9*3f--—axnt: Burn. proposes as ‘ deputed by (all the 
kings),’ cff. 2 Sam. 15°. 


VV N82 a Ny Vochies).\ || Ch. 2 cr, Amee, νὰ 20-9: 
Introduction to the history of the building of the Temple. 

VV Ὁ “The ‘negotiations with: Hirani of Tyre. — This 
section presents an early picture of correct historical simili- 
tude, reporting diplomatic and commercial relations between 
two states of Syro-Palestine—actually in its extent a fairly 
unique report. The initial “conversations ’ between the two 
monarchs are stated in diplomatic form: 15. dnd Hiram King 
of Tvre sent his ministers to Solomon, for he heard that they 
had anointed him king in hts father’s place; for Hiram had 
always been a friend of David. 16. And Solomon sent (a message) 
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to Hiram, as follows : There ensues (vv.17-19) an ex- 
panded statement of Solomon’s object in pursuing the kindly 
relations with Hiram, the procuring of cedar timbers for the 
buildings he had in mind. There is patent dependence upon 
the story of Nathan’s oracle in 2 Sam. 7, in its present, second- 
ary form (as first recognized by Budde), replacing the original 
notion of ‘a house’ as a dynasty, with that of ‘a house for 
Yuwu.’! On the other hand v.?° correctly, even if in imagined 
language, gives the gist of Solomon's reply (7.0. the item of 
“the Sidonians,’ after early usage), even as νν. 3.23 aptly com- 
pose Hiram’s answer. The invented material here is simple 
in comparison with that of the Chronicler, who makes Solomon 
the initiator of the diplomatic correspondence, along with 
bloated epistles, and the tradition accepted by Josephus, who 
presents these letters in altered form and alleges that “ they 
are still in the public records of Tyre.’ For such brotherly 
congratulations on a royal accession there is an example in 
David’s embassy to Hanun king of Ammon (2 Sam. Io), and 
for a much earlier period the congratulatory letter of the king 
of Alashia (Cyprus) to the king of Egypt on the latter’s acces- 
sion, contained in the Amarna letters ; they were accompanied 
with gifts for the sacred festival.2 Hiram (the name shortened 
from ‘ Ahiram,’ as the inscription of an earlier Ahiram of 
Byblos, ca. 1200 B.c., now shows 5) can be dated only approxi- 
mately from Josephus’s citation of the Phcenician annals: 
Meyer, ca. 969-936; Kittel, 972-932; Mahler (p. 175), 979- 
945; Olmstead, HPS 981-947 ; Albright with more reserve, 
ARI 69, ‘about the middle of the tenth century.’ He 1s 
correctly designated king of Tyre, as over against the later 
revival of the ancient title, ‘ king of Sidonia,’ upon the exten- 
sion of the Tyrian power over all Phoenicia; the latter title 
is properly used of Ahab’s father-in-law (163!).4 Hiram is 


1 For various forms of criticism of the whole section see Stade, ZAW 
3 (1883), 129 ff.; Sanda, ‘Salomo u. seine Zeit,’ Biblische Zeitfragen, 
1913, 1 ff.; Hélscher in the Gunkel-Eucharisterion, τ, 158 fe. 

2 Knudtzon, nos. 33, 34. 

8 See Bibliography of Inscriptions. 

4 See. Meyer, GA 2,2, ‘sect, 11, ° Die-Phoniker, esp: ῬΡ. Ὅν, 136: 
and for the succession, pp. 437 ff.; Kittel, GV/ 2, 210 ff. For a more 
specific statement of synchronism between Hiram and Solomon, 566 
below, Commi. 6} 37, 
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called a friend [Heb. primary mng., lover, and so EVV] of 
David, with Solomon's reminiscence of his aid in building 
David's palace (2 Sam. 511); the diplomatic title would have 
been ‘my brother,’ as in the Amarna letters and 7nf., 933, 
2074f-, Hiram’s blessing of YHWH (v.*!) has its parallel in an 
Amarna letter with its blessings of Shamash and Ishtar upon 
the Pharaoh’s head.* Criticism has been keen upon the alleged 
intrusion of the epithet for Solomon as a wise son (v.71), and 
especially against v.84 as an interpolation based upon v.21, 
with reference to ‘the wisdom given Solomon by YHwH’ ; 
so Klostermann, and other critics, and according to Stade 
this whole story is a continuation of that of the dream in 
ch. 3. But the wisdom declared here is of political character - 
v.76 is to be translated: And YHWH giving wisdom to Solomon, 
as he had spoken to him, there ensued amity [Heb., the general 
word peace] between Hiram and Solomon, and the two made a 
league together. This passage may well have been original to 
the story developed above, and so Kittel assigns it to his 
Solomon-source. Apart from ‘the covenant’ between Asa 
and the Syrian Ben-hadad (2 Ch. 16°"-), severely castigated 
by the seer Hanani, this is the only reference to a league with 
another state ; the term could hardly have been used by late 
writers, Deuteronomists, etc., in view of the prohibition in 
Jud. 22.6 The wisdom with which Solomon was endowed, ‘ to 
judge this thy great people ᾿ (see above on 3*4-, 5°#-), included 
diplomacy and the erection of splendid buildings. Such 
political use of ‘ wisdom ᾿ is illustrated in Ashur’s boast, “ By 
my wisdom have I done this”’ (Is. 10!), and for Solomon’s 
wisdom as a builder may be compared Tiglath-Pileser’s self- 
congratulation: ‘“‘ With the keen understanding and grasp 
of intellect with which the Master of the Gods, the prince, 
Nudinwat (Ea) endowed me, a palace of cedar... anda portico 
patterned after a Hittite palace for my enjoyment I built in 
Calah ” (ARA 1, 8564). The Assyrian king’s construction of a 

5 Knudtzon, no. 24. Most of the early VSS dodged the use of ‘ Yuwu’ 
in the alien’s mouth; but for the naming of the national deity of an- 
other people, cf. Jephthah’s reference to ‘Chemosh thy god’ (Jud. 
1174), the Ass. Tartan’s knowledge of YHwu (II. 187°4-), and the Moabite 
Mesha’s naming of him in his inscription. 


8 EVV tr. bérit, otherwise always rendered with ‘ covenant,’ in these 
secular relations with ‘ league ’—a survival of the ancient objection ! 
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palace after Hittite, z.¢e., Syrian style, is a parallel to Solomon’s 
use of Phceenician art and artists. We may compare the re- 
markable letter of Hammurabi informing Zimrilim king of 
Mari, on the Euphrates, of the desire of the king of Ugarit 
(kas Shamra) to see the palace in Mari (G. Dossin, CR 1937, 
19; ¢f. A Parrot, Syria, 1937, 75, n.). And, coming nearer 
home, Josephus has preserved to us, on the authority of Dios 
(Ané., vill, 5, 3), the record that the same Hiram “ went up 
to Mount Lebanon and cut down woods for the building of 
the temples ’--the temple of Jupiter having been named 
immediately before.?, Sanda gives a summary of Ass.-Bab. 
and Greek references, and Olmstead presents ample Akk. 
references, along with a relief of the floating of cedar logs 
down the Euphrates. Further reference to the use of cedar 
in temple and palace will be given below in Comm. on cc. 6, 7. 
ἴῃ comparison with v.*3, detailing the transportation of the 
logs to the sea and their rafting to the Palestinian coast, an 
inscription of Nebuchadnezzar’s, found in the Lebanese Wadi 
Brisa, is pertinent.? In a broken text, after naming the 
temples of Nabu and Marduk, he speaks of “ the Lebanon, 
the cedar mountain... the scent is pleasant of the cedars ; ”’ 
and then: “‘ What no former king had accomplished, I cleaved 
high mountains, lime-stone I broke off, I opened. I cut a 
road for the cedars, and before Marduk my king (I brought) 
massive, tall, strong cedars, of wonderful beauty, whose dark 
appearance was impressive, the mighty product of the Leba- 
non.’ (Of course the work was done by the skilled Syrian 
engincers and labourers.) A following broken passage records 
their transportation ‘ like reeds’ on ‘ the canal Arahtu.’ To 
this material are to be added far earlier references from the 
Egyptian quarter, and notably the autobiographical Voyage 
of Wen-amon, detailing all his trials as purchasing agent in 
Phoenicia on the Pharaoh’s demand for the valuable wood 

* Kor cedar, cypress, fir, see BDD suv. Dalaman, “A. 4: -S. 715 1,250: 
For the most recent study in determination of the genus of the Lebanon 
cedar used by the ancient builders, see L. Kéhler, ZAW 1937, 163 ff. ; 
he holds that the Heb. word is inclusive of several genera, but does 
not mean the Cedrus Libani, which is unfit for building. 

STA ΟΞ with accompanying fig. 108,. cf. Index, -s.e.: “Cedar ’= 
see also Meissner, Bab. u. Ass., 1, Index, s.v. ‘ Zeder.’ 

* See Winckler, KTAT 56 ff.: Rogers, CP 365 f. 
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(ca. 1100 B.c.),1° of which this brief extract may be given: 
‘The prince rejoiced and appointed 300 men and 300 oxen, 
and set overseers at their head, in order that they might fell 
the trees. And they felled them, and they remained lying 
over the winter. But in the third month of summer they 
were dragged to the shore.’’ In our passage the method of 
water-transportation is given as by rafts (the word=etymo- 
logically tow-rafts), the only possible method for such huge 
timbers. The Chronicler (2 Ch. 215) makes Joppa the port of 
entry, by doubtless good tradition. 

The payment made annually by Solomon to Hiram of 
20,000 kors of wheat as food for his household and 20 kors of 
brutsed-olive oil (v.45), with a kor estimated at 364 litres (see 
Note, v.?), 1s indeed an extravagant figure for the item of 
the wheat. Solomon’s provision of wheat foods for the year 
amounted to 32,850 kors (v.?). The easy exaggeration of 
figures in tradition appears in 2 Ch. 2° with ‘ 20,000 baths of 
oil,’ which the Grr. read in here, while Ch. further exaggerates 
items and figures most absurdly. This provision was not 
for the workers, only the luxuries of wheat and oil are listed 
here; by the house of Hiram 15 meant his privy budget, and 
if the high figure is to be maintained at all, he must have made 
good business by exporting the grain foods, as Sanda remarks. 
Whatever the value of the figures may be, a datum at οἷ 
frankly reports that Solomon went bankrupt for a 20-years’ 
debt and had to cede to Hiram twenty Galilean cities. 

Only the outlines of this section can be regarded as authentic 
history. But there is the undoubted fact that Solomon entered 
into a league with Hiram for trade purposes, the details of 
which leagne and its operation are fully illustrated by con- 
temporary documents. The further interest of Hiram in this 
international compact appears in his aiding Solomon’s ven- 
tures: in the waters. of the Indian Ocean:(9°%4- ‘10***?)\ on 
which his shippers were to ply to his profit. 

10 See Breasted, ARE vol. 4, no. 578; Erman, Lit. of the Ane. 
Egyptians, 174 τ Gressmann, ΤΕ 1,77 ἢ: “Barton, AB ch. 18: 
Of earlier date is Thutmose III’s record of his procurement of cedar 
logs ‘ of 60 ells of length with a thick top,’ which were brought to 
Egypt ‘ with a good wind’; see K. Sethe, Sd., Berlin Academy, 15 
(1906), 356 ff.; Gressmann, p. 90. For the ancient relations of Egypt 
and Phoenicia see P. Montet, Byblos et l’ Egypte (1928-20). 
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VV.27-32 (AV RVV νν.15-18). The work in the Lebanon and 
the Phoenician co-operation. It is generally recognized that 
of this section only vv.?9 3° are secondary. Stade cautiously 
decides (p. 148) that the section vv.??- 28 is “ eine alte glaub- 
wiirdige, mit spateren Vorstellungen wie 9*}- 53 stark contra- 
stierende” Nachricht: 4... .7 Vielleicht 1st; 5°" Ὅτε nach 72> ** 
gearbeitet. . . . Allerdings konnten in v.%* Triimmer des 
ursprtinglichen Berichtes gesucht werden.” The inserted vv. 
have exaggerated figures as compared with vv.?7 28 figures 
similar to the Chronicler’s, while v.39 is patent expansion of 
a simpler statement at 9*8. According to v.?? the levy was 
vaised out of all Israel, with no contamination from the later 
invention of the enslavement of the Canaanites for this duty, 
as according to 9?°-?* and the parallel in Ch. The figures for 
the drafted labourers, 30,000, and for the allotment of duty, 
10,000 for every third month, are reasonable. This corvée of 
Israelites provided the raw labour in the Lebanon, in contrast 
with the skilled labour of the Sidonians (v.?°). The superin- 
tendents (lit., chiefs of the overseers) number 3300; the figure 
has been expanded from the ‘ 550’ of 978, the development of 
550 to 3300 being in the ratio of the 30,000 of v.78 to the 
180,000 (the 150,000 of the interpolated v.?® plus the original 
30,000)—a nice piece of editorial arithmetic. (See the writer’s 
Note, JAOS 1938, 135.) For textual variations from ‘ 3300’ 
and for other calculations see Note. The figure 550 would 
give one superintendent to every gang of about 54 labourers. 
The archival character of the items need not be doubted. 
Witness the tremendous figures given for food-supplies in 
the two royal South Arabic inscriptions contemporary to 
the reconstruction of the Marib Dam in the Yemen, A.D. 450, 
543, in each of which inscriptions, znter al., 200,000 or 207,000 
sheep are reported to have been butchered for the labourers 
in a year’s job in each case.!!_ The reference to the stone- 
cutting in vv.%!f- is parallel with 7°#-, and properly intro- 
duces the Phoenician master carpenters and masons whom 
Solomon employed in Jerusalem. These are specifically 


11 See ἘΠ, Glaser, ‘ Zwei Inschriften iiber den Dammbruch von Marib,’ 
MVG 1897, and CIS IV, nos. 540, 541. For the Biblical and parallel 
Oriental references to the corvée see I. Mendelsohn, ‘ State Slavery in 
Ancient Palestine.’ 
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named as the Giblites, citizens of ancient and famous Gubl- 
Gupn-Byblos on the Syrian coast. For its distinguished place 
in ancient history see Montet, of. cit., and for the present 
record Dussaud, ‘ Byblos et la mention des Giblitcs dans l’A.T.,’ 
Syria, 1923, 300 ff. For various ancient misunderstandings 
of the word and modern attempts at re-writing see Note. 
There is no reason to doubt this novel datum; later editors 
of the tradition and the text would not have introduced the 
Gentile Giblites as co-operators in the building of the Temple ; 
in 715f- pains are taken to note that the Tyrran artist Hiram 
had an Israelite mother. The Giblites were employed by 
Solomon in the same way as Solomon used Pheenician naval 
experts to build and man his ships in the Red Sea (9?6-), 
as Sennacherib used Phcenician carpenters to build ‘ Hittite ’ 
ships for him in the Persian Gulf (ARA 2, pp. 145, 148, 154). 


15. G prefixed with report of the Egyptian marriage from 3}, 
adding οὐδ, in ve the dowry—an artificial arrangement to group 
together these international alliances, vs. Kit., Comm., and BH, 
who regards the Gr. order original.—=v5 :=Grr., Χειραμ, but oa, 
νν. 32 (after later Phoen. pronunciation ; see Harris, Gram., §11), 
and so Jos., Eipwuos; the same change of spelling for the Tyrian 
artist’s name, γ᾽. 10. Such variations stand for legitimate double 
pronunciations, the older kre being given first as a rule, and so 
here. The full form of the name, civnx (see Comm.) occurs at 
Num: 269" : ¢f: own Sens, τοῦς Ch. has throughout, Kt. or Kr., 
the unexplained o1m,— poo? . 2. ‘oc Oks GG yea τοῦ (l= 
men: indef. pl.—17, ‘2 προ anx: for proleptic construction ἘΠ: 
GK §117, 8. —vaox:: Grr., ‘my God,’ by subtle change.—azc$o9 
‘ona ay ὙΠΞΞΞ ΝΣ the Grr. improve upon the difficult grammar. 
St. would read either a pl. subject, or a sing. verb; Kit. interprets, 
‘the hostility with which they surrounded me ”’ (for double acc. 
cf. Ps. 109%), and so Sanda ; or the noun may be taken in collective 
sense, cf. pia win, Jud. 5? (so Burn.), and for such cases with 
fem. sing. subj. see GIx §145, e.; or Ὁ may be an old prepositional 
form, w2s2.—ma” 20: -B a, ignore 1203) Kt.,. “70 Kyrie many 
MSS von, with which all VSS agree (also JV). The Kr. arose 
from the sophisticated notion that then David himself should have 
built the temple. St. regards the half-verse as a stupid gloss. 
But ἀν, like Arab. hata, has final sense =“‘ until at last Y. put them 
under his feet,’ and sc., ‘‘ now I, S., will build.”’ For the figurative 
expression cf. Ps. 1101, and Gunkel, ad loc., comparing the declara- 
tion of a Canaanite vassel in an Amarna letter that he is the 
Pharaoh's ‘ footstool.’—-18. zo enemy, etc.: this was true of the 
beginning of the reign, despite Benz.’s criticism.—19, 12x: in sense 
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of ‘ to think, intend,’ e.g., Ex. 214.—20. ans: usual introduction to 
the substance of a letter; see Note, II. 5%&—o mx: Grr. as though 
c'yy, preferred by Benz., St., Sanda, because of the two species 
named v.**; but with Burn. this is a sophisticated correction ; 
the cedars were the prime object.—7712y ἀξ: Ba,f have reduced 
to δουλείας cov.— Bt cdews for εἰδως.-- 51, ma: so all Heb. MSS, 
Grr. tr. with ‘God,’ and so all the other VSS, except G" ‘the 
Lord God of Israel’: there is no reason, with Klost. Burn., to 
be concerned over the original.—28. ay: BH sugg. yay, but cf. 
vv.27%-_y7y; Grr. as though ony, which St., BH accept on 
ground of haplog.; but the emendation, natural in a translation, 
is not necessary.—n121: the root=‘to lead’: Ch. has an un- 
explained word, nmitai; the present word may have required 
further explication.—The following ‘ pregnant construction ’ (St.) 
does not require an additional verb (the ppl. has verbal force), 
such as Ch. supplies with ewan, or as BH sugg., ὈΝ ΣΝ τ Δ ἃ 
OGrr. om.—24, mv. ‘sy: G om.—)2: τὸ MSS deR., 52): 
Luc. MSS κατα παν, correcting error in @ MSS, καὶ ray =S¥.— 
25. jn azbe 1: parallel with jn) ovvn ‘an, v.24; for the antithesis 
of nominal clauses see Dr., Tenses, §160.—nb29 : OGrr. (και) μαχειρ, 
Hex. MSS μαχαλ, etc.; Aq., in MS j, διατροφην, cited as a gloss by 
MS 71=# ; for ’22<‘2x2 (Is. 94) see Haupt as ‘ phonetic spelling,’ 
oft. Akk. parallels; Bergstr., HG οἵ, inf., regards it as ‘ wohl 
Schreibfehler.’—28, 1m22:=U &:; Grr., $8 ‘in their house,’ 
by translators’ improvement; prob. to be read with St., BH, 
ma2, ‘at home.’—29. S29 x#2=VSS; Ch., ἢ alone, and possibly 
here conflation between the parallels; Burn. sugg. apposition; 
it is best, with St., to read %25, as at rzr2°.—For the * 150,000’ 
note the expansion in Ch.—80. The v. drawn from 923=Gr. 235h,— 
nove: St. elides, arguing that preceding πον is expected, but this 
is not necessary (Sanda); the parallel text has a better order.— 
"3300’:=Jos. ; the following variations may be noted: B al. 3600 
(a round number, not to be preferred, with Burn.)=Ch.; Gt 
‘3700,’ Hex., ‘3500.’ Sanda makes a clever attempt at exact 
calculation of the ratio 3300/3600 chiefs to 180,000 labourers, on 
the basis of some Egyptian figures ; but, as noted above, the writer 
was working on the given figure, 550.—81. 32. These vv. have been 
transposed in © after 6!, to make these building operations come 
after the start of the temple.—81. np’: the identification with 
Akk. akru, used of precious stones, fails in this connexion; Conti 
Rossini ingeniously and correctly connects the word with Eth. 
wakara, used particularly of stone-cutting, and with S. Arab. ¢r, 
which appears in parallelism with ‘ wood ’ in building texts (Chrest., 
257). Dillmann in his Lex. had earlier compared the Eth. root 
with Arab. kara. ni 2x at end of the v. may be exegetical to 
that word or a gloss.—82, 32 bis: Grr., ‘sons of,’ as for iz = 
with ‘servants’ in marg.; @ ‘bamn=Akk. ardé ékalli, possibly 
‘ builders’ (Bezold, BAG 66), a notable survival.—ovr:-: Ὁ 
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εβαλαν αντους, 457 eveBarov avr. ; Jos., οἱ Βιβλιοι Ξε Ξ5Η, as from Aq. - 
9 ‘ Giblii/Biblii’; @ & wbains, also used at II. 12!2 for oz: 
see St. and Haupt for attempts to explain this word of evidently 
Akk. origin. Unnecessary corrections have been advanced : 
nian, “‘ bordered them with grooved edges ”’ (!), so Then., BDB, 
Burl: 6f. bi: Οὐ, so Klost., with most dubious interpretation. 


Chy-6..lhe building..o she] enipless)||2 ΠΕ ἢ 
vin, 3, 1-3. Cf. the Mishnaic tractate, Afiddoth, which was 
translated and fully commented upon by L. Cappel in his 
Trisagion, with extensive citations from Maimonides’s mono- 
graph on the Temple, Beth habbehirah, reprinted by Walton 
in his Bzblicus Apparatus, 120-207; see also F. J. Hollis, 
The Archeology of Herod’s Temple, With a Commentary on the 
Tractate ‘ Middoth,’ 1934, and for a translation, H. Danby, 
The Mishnah (1933), 589 ff. For particular criticism of the 
text see Stade, ‘ Der Text des Berichtes itiber Salomos Bauten,’ 
ZAW 3, 129 ft.=his Akad. Reden, 143 fi., and his Geschichte, 
1, 325 ff. Of the extensive literature may be cited: Ewald, 
Hi 3,220. 0.; Perrot and Chipiez, Hesiorre del ari-dans 
Vantiquité; the articles on ‘Temple’ in DB (T. W. Davies), 
EB (Benzinger), JE (Barton), on ‘Tempel’ by Galling in 
RGG and BERG. Aa Smith; Jergsalent, 2, ch. 3: S.A) Cook: 
The Religion of Ancient Palestine, passim; E. Wlamroth, 
Lade u. Tempel, 1932; K. Mohlenbrink, Der Tempel Salomos, 
1932; K. Galling, ‘ Das allerheiligste in Salomos Tempel,’ 
JPOS1032,-43 fi.2° Cy Watzinger, DP 14-68 ff.< “the illuminat- 
ing brief essay by G. E. Wright, ‘Solomon’s Temple Resur- 
rected,’ BA 4, 2 (1941), 17 ff. The volumes by W. C. Shaw, 
Solomon's Temple (1907), The Second Temple in Jerusalem 
(1908), are most uncritical. Plans and elevations of the build- 
ing, especially those of Stade and Benzinger, have been repro- 
duced in many of the works cited above, and, e.g., in Skinner’s 
Comm., Kent, SOT, Barton, AB. Most recent is Albright’s 
presentation in AAI ch. 5, sect. 2, with detail of the archzxo- 
logical hght thrown upon the temple and its furnishings. To 
this list is to be added L. Waterman’s monograph, “‘ The 
Damaged ‘ Blueprints ’ of the Temple of Solomon,” in JNES 
1943, 284 ff. This, with revision of text, e.g., 6'9, presents a 
fresh and reasonable basis for understanding of the temple plans. 

For comparison with ancient styles of architecture the 
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following literature may be noted. Nowack (Arch., 2, 34 1.) 
argues against Benzinger’s theory of Egyptian type for the 
Syrian influences on this structure, and refers to Puchstein, 
‘Die Sdule in d. ass. Architektur ’ (Jahrb. of the German Arch. 
Inst., 7, Heft 1), whom he cites as follows (from p. 13): 
“Nach den noch gegenwiartig wenig sicheren Beispielen 
syrischen Tempelbaues gehérten zu einem vollstandigen alt- 
syrischen Tempelbaue Vorhalle, Celle, Allerheiligste und 
Seitenbau.”’ W. Andrae in his Das Gotteshaus u. die Urformen 
des Bauens im Alten Orient (1930) finds (p. 25) Solomon’s 
temple, as ‘ Langenhaustempel ’ with portico, hall, sanctuary, 
to be in correspondence with Assyrian architecture. In criti- 
cism of this view see Galling, BR 516 ff. There may be noted 
here H. Thiersch, ‘ Ein altmediterraner Tempeltypus,’ ZAIW 
1932, 73 ff., presenting comparison of the ancient temple- 
plans at Tell el-Hesy, Gerar, and Shechem with types distri- 
buted over the Mediterranean. For temple-construction in 
Babylonia and Assyria see Meissner, Bab. 4. Ass., 1, 302 if... 
and Mowinckel’s analysis of the Near-Oriental building in- 
scriptions, in the Gunkel-Eucharisterion, 1, 278 ff., esp. 293 ff. 
M. von Oppenheim’s Der Tell Halaf presents the remains of 
the temple, royal buildings, art objects of that Syrian site 
of the second millennium B.c., all illustrative of Solomon’s 
creation. For a later period may be compared, for the effect 
upon the observer, Lucian’s description of the temple of the 
Syrian goddess (cc. 30 ff.). For South Arabian architecture 
may be noted the inscriptions with full building specifications, 
as well as figures for the workers and their food supplies 
(examples in Conti Rossini, Chrest., nos. 67 ff.) ; for the subject 
at large see D. Nielsen, HAA 1, 135 ff. 

For the proposition of the exact orientation of the Temple, 
so that at the equinox the rising sun illuminated the débdir, 
the remote shrine, a theory that has produced a mass of 
literature, see Morgenstern, ‘ The Gates of Righteousness,’ 
HUCA 6 (1929), 1 ff., and “ The Calendars of Anc. Israel,’ 
"δ, τ (1935),1-11,270 tt. eters o> Mollis, “Dine Sun-Cult 
and the Temple at Jerusalem,’ in Hooke, Myth and Ritual 
(esp. pp. 89 ff.); Graham and May, Culture and Consctrence 
(Index, s.v.‘Sun’), and May, ‘Some Aspects of Solar Worship 
at Jerusalem,’ ZAW 1937, 269 ff. However, such orientation, 
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whatever its origin, does not involve sun-worship ; compare 
the ancient and abiding ritual habit of the Church’s worship 
towards the east. According to Lucian his goddess’s temple 
‘looks to the rising sun’ (§29), and this aspect of a sanctuary 
appears in Nabatean shrines (Glueck, BASOR 69 [1938], 17). 
The ancient temples at Tell en-Nasbeh, Gerar, Shechem 
‘faced’ (z.e., with their doors) the approximate east (Thiersch, 
op. cit., plate opp. p. 80). The Phcenician inscription of 
Mas‘ub (3d cent. B.c.—Lidzb., HNE 419 ; Cooke, NSI no. 10) 
records a porch ‘ on the east and to the north (?) ’ for a temple. 
C. Rathjens and H. v. Wissmann in vol. 2 of their Svidara- 
bien-Reise (1932—pp. 61 ff.) describe the temple at Hugga 
as orientated like Solomon’s. On the subject at large see 
G. Martigny, ‘ Die geographische u. astronomische Orientation 
altmesopotamischer Tempel,’ OLz., 1938, Aug.—Sept., and for 
the Hellenic world the thorough discussion by W. B. Dins- 
moor, ‘ Archeology and Astronomy,’ Proc. Am. Philosoph. 
Soc., 80 (1939), 95-173. The established current opinion 1s 
that the Temple faced eastwards towards the Rock (Arabic, 
es-sahrah), of hoary religious significance, which was the site 
of Solomon’s brazen altar. For the Rock and its significance 
see Kittel, Studien z. hebr. Archiologie, 1-96. Hans Schmidt 
in Der Heilige Fels (1933) defends the traditional view of the 
location of the débir, like the Mosque of Omar, over the Rock ; 
see reviews in JPOS 1934, 304 ff., JOR 24, 194 ff. 

The present document is particularly original. Note 
Watzinger’s judgment (op. cit., 88): the record “ muss doch 
auf eine urkundliche Quelle aus der Zeit, vielleicht einen 
Baubericht des Kénigs selbst, zuriickgehen.’’ Compare the 
stone figure of Sumerian Gudea planning his temple according 
to his god’s specifications (see Clay, Light on the O.T. from 
Babel, plate opp. p. 160; Gressman, ATB 2, Abb. 44). But 
unlike Gudea’s sense of divine inspiration, and in the Bible 
the divine plans for the Tabernacle and Ezekiel’s second 
Temple, this record is coolly objective: Solomon built the 
temple. We actually possess in these chapters concerning 
the construction and furnishing of a temple the fullest and 
most detailed specifications from the ancient Oriental world. 

For literary analysis of the text see in particular 5807. 
There is to be noted Sanda’s radical rearrangement: vv.- 3: 
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19, 17, 204. 8, 4, 9. 15. 16. 18. 39, 21, 2015). 22, 80, 28η, 26, 990, 23, 25, 27. 28. 


31-35. 5. 6. 8. 10, 36. 11-14. 7, 37. 38. Moffatt in his translation of 
the Bible has also made a rearrangement. But such reordering 
of materials has no authority, is only of possible advantage 
to the eye in study of details ; ancient specifications need not 
have been as orderly as modern. Many of the passages that 
appear out of place are glosses, as the text below will attempt 
to exhibit. 

1. And it came to pass in the 480th year of the exodus of the 
Bné-Israel from the land of Egypt, 


in the fourth year, inthe month 87. In the fourth year was 

Ziv (that ts, the second month), founded the house of YHWH, 

of Solomon’s reign over Israel, in the moon Ziv. 88. And in 

that he built the housetoYuwuH. the eleventh year, in the moon 
Bul (that 15, the eighth month), 
the house was finished accord- 
ing to all its detatls and all tts 
art; and he built 11 tn seven 
years. 


VV.3?- 88 with the inclusive dates of the construction, give 
the original archival datum and in the proper place ; for 
convenience of parallelism they are presented here. The 
duplication of the first item here was due to a logical disposi- 
tion in connexion with the era-date 480. Cf. the arbitrary 
rearrangement in Φ G1, by which 551. 32a, 657. 38 are introduced 
after v.1, as belonging technically here. Ch. knows the day 
of inception, ‘ the second day of the second month.’ 

la. The Grr. faulted ‘the 480th year’ and corrected it to 
‘the 440th year’; this is probably due to the fact that the 
genealogy of Aaron to Sadok inclusive (1 Ch. 5331.) counts 
but eleven persons, 7.e., IIX40=440; ® also follows this 
reckoning, and Aquila’s and Symmachus’s agreement with #3 
is known only from Codex M. For acceptance of the round 
number 480 as historical see Keil, with reff. ; Sanda; H. 
Hansler, Biblica, 12 (1931), 395 ff.; Marston, New Brble 
Evidence, ch. 10; W. J. Chapman, ZAW 1935, 185 ff. (pro- 
posing Egyptian sources for the chronology). Marston, accept- 
ing the Liblical figure, dates the Exodus at 1447-1437, the 
founding of the temple at 967-957 (The Bible Comes Alive, 
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App. [V). But along with the present lowering of the date for 
the Exodus on the basis of archeology, it is now generally 
recognized that we have here an artificial date of secondary 
origin, balanced by the attempt of likeminded chronologers 
to find 480 years between this date and the Exile. Note the 
conservative Rawlinson’s scepticism on the datum here in 
note to end of the chapter. See Int., §16. Fora recent careful 
Study ‘seealt. EH. Rowley,” Israel's Sojourn. in Eeypt; Bull. 
John Rylands Library, 22 (1938), 1 ff. The whole of v.? is 
accordingly editorial. On the authority of Menander Josephus 
(Contra Apionem, 1, 18) sets the date of the building in the 
12th year of Hiram. Such dating as from the Tyrian annals 
has evidently been accepted from Jewish sources; see R. 
Pietschmann, Gesch. d. Phéntzier, 132 ff., Meyer, GA 2, 2, 
79 ff. However, the scribal calculation, if it be such, 1s approxi- 
mately correct and so to be honoured ; according to Meyer’s 
chronology (p. 435) Hiram’s 12th year was ca. 957, Solomon’s 
4th year 956/951. The rare archaic names for the months 
are evidence of the originality of the document, as also the 
older word for the lunar period, ‘moon.’ They are converted 
into terms of the numbered months of the later calendar, 
starting in the spring. See also Comm., 12374-, 

Δ 70 The-construction of the. (Temple: 

2. And the house which King Solomon built for YHWH: 60 
cubits its length, and 20 ‘cubits’ [plus with MSS, VSS] its 
width, and 30 cubits tts height; 8. and the portico [lam] in 
front of the hall (hékal] of the house: 20 cubits tts width (Heb. 
length] along the front of the width of the house, ‘and* [plus with 
some MSS, VSS] τὸ cubits its depth (Heb. width] along the 
front of the house. 4 And he made for the house window's 
‘embrasured, latticed’ [Ὁ]. ὅ. And he built on the wall of the 
house a side-wing about [om. with some VSS the walls of the 
house about} the hall and the shrine {débir] ; and he made stories 
vound about: 6. the lowest ‘story’ [with some VSS—Heb. 
side-wing| 5 cubits its width, and the middle one 6 cubits its 
wtdth, and the third 7 cubits 1ts width, for rebatements were made 
for the house on the outside, so as not to make inset tnto the walls 
of the house ; ['7. And the house tn its building was biualt with 
finished stone, quarry-cut, and as for hammers and the saw 
rand' (plus with MSS, some VSS] all tools of tron, naught was 
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heard in the house at its building—secondary, cf. 5°":.] 8. the 
doorway of the ‘lowest’ [with some VSS—Heb. middle] story 
at the right side of the house, and by winding-stairs they would 
go up to the middle (story), and from the middle to the third. 
9. [And he built the house and finished 1t—secondary, cf. 
νν.15. 381 And he ceiled the house 1n coffers and serried-rafters 
[Ὁ] wth cedar beams. [10. And he built the side-wing agatnst 
all the house, five cubits its height, and tt fastened on to the 
house with timbers of cedar—a gloss to v.5.] 

The translation above attempts to present the staccato, 
almost purely substantival diction, as of archival character. 
The document concerns the structure of the house, walls and 
roof, as a whole; the inner shrine is mentioned but once. 
Other non-pertinent items must be regarded as intrusions. 

2. Lhe cubit (Engl. ‘ ell’) was according to 2 Ch. 3% “ after 
the ancient measure,’ in contrast with the later measure of 
‘a cubit and a hand ’ (Eze. 40°, 434%) ; see BDD, s.v. ‘ Weights 
and Measures,’ the Archeologies of Nowack (§34) and Ben- 
zinger (§39), Sanda. The Grr. arbitrarily vary the figures 
here. Josephus doubles the height, then adds another story 
of equal dimension, obtaining a height for the temple of 120 
cubits, the extravagant figure for the height of the portico in 
2 Ch. 3%. 8. The ancient Sumerian word ékallu, Heb. hékdl, 
used of a royal palace (and so 21}, etc.), is used of the 
main chamber, Moffatt quite properly ‘nave’; only supple- 
mentarily is the rear sanctuary, itself a walled-off chamber, 
mentioned (v.°). 4 For the obscure adjectives translated 
embrasured, latticed, see Note; here and below we have to 
deal with technical terms of architecture, which may not be 
explained offhand by etymology. 5. This last remark is 
illustrated by the term translated side-wing (yasi‘); as will 
appear below, it was early confused, indeed in 38, with the 
word for ‘story’ (séla‘); see Note. The word débiy means 
radically ‘rear-room’; see below, ν.16, 6. The word trans- 
lated story 1s primarily ‘rib’; the necessary correction of 
the confusion here has been noted above. Of interest is the 
meticulous concern lest these side service-chambers (cf. ‘ the 
vestry, IT. 1074) should be structurally part of the house; the 
beams of the stories rested on the recessed walls, not zm them. 
7. Lhe v. evidently interrupts the architectural specifications ; 
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cf. the punctuation in JV. It is doubtless the fact that 
all the stone-dressing was done at the quarry (cf. 531 3) ; 
there may be noted the great semi-detached stone at the 
Baalbek quarry. 8. The strange error of % which places the 
doorway on the level of the second story 15 due to careless 
confusion of two similar words ; even JV makes the correc- 
tion, noting the Heb. in the margin. The doorway... at the 
right side of the house: the question 1s whether the adj. 15 
used structurally, and so means the north side, or according 
to the point of the compass, and so the south side. The 
former view is preferable ; cf. the main entrance of the Syrian 
goddess, which was ‘ towards the north’ (Lucian, §28). By 
winding stairs they would go up. Since the Greek versions the 
noun has been so rendered in Western translations (see Note) ; 
correction of it in line with modern criticism appears in the 
Moffatt and Chicago Bibles with traf doors. The argument 
against the traditional interpretation was based by Stade on 
the fact that there was no example of such a construction in 
ancient Oriental architecture (Akad. Reden, 150 f.). But an 
example has now been discovered, 1939, by Leonard Woolley 
at Atchana near Antioch in an extensive palace of the 
eizhteenth century B.c. Speaking of one door from the court 
to the palace he reports: “A stair-well just inside the door 
contained a newel stair (of which the first two flights were 
nearly perfectly preserved), whereby one reached the first- 
floor rooms.’’1 The tradition is thus confirmed. There may 
be compared the remarkable Paneion at Alexandria, a high 
circular tower with a winding stairway on its exterior, fully 
described by Strabo (Geographica, xvii, 10). 9a. The sentence 
appears to be quite secondary; the annotator thought of 
the stone construction, which was first ‘finished’; yet an 
unroofed house is hardly finished, while that verb is used 
correctly at the end of the specificatio::s (v.38), 95. The roof 
is observed from within as the ceiling. The crossing of the 
rafters at right angles formed ho'low squares, in technical 
phraseology, coffers; these may have been further set forth 


1Cited in The New York Times, Aug. 26, 1939, from the London 
ΤΥ ΕΣ cf. Albr., DASOR 77 (ox10),: 23, τε ἢ δ᾽. to the-repart: by 8: 
Smith in The Antiquaries Journal, 19 (1939), 39 tf. The newel is the 
centre-post of a winding stairway. 
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by decoration, as in modern architecture. 10. The v. is 
apparently a gloss to ν.ὅ, with the one fresh item of the height 
of the side-wing; but a height of five cubits for the three- 
story structure is absurd. Comm. cited by Poole make the 
figure refer to the chambers in the several stories (cf. Eze. 
41°), and so AV with Grr. here; RVV JV, Moff., Chic. B., 
similarly modify the translation. Keil defends the text as a 
bit of ‘ Breviloquenz’; Stade turns ‘five’ into ‘ fifteen,’ 
which would be a proper figure. The statement is a clumsy 
insertion by an interpolator who had the figure for the single 
story in mind. 

11-14. VV.1-18 contain an oracle of the continued divine 
residence in the house on condition of Solomon’s obedience. 
It is absent in OGrr., and is a late intrusion, repeating 23#., 
3%. See Burney’s analysis of the phraseology, showing that 
the colour is that of P rather than of Ὁ. V.™ repeats v.9 
on ‘the finishing of the house,’ introduced because there 
follow here again items of the cedar work. 


1, 37, v.2 vw ΒΞ v.37 9 mvs, with the older word for ‘ month,’ 
as exclusively in Ugaritic and Phon. The Heb. month name is 
preserved most exactly among the Grr. by MS ο, ftov, ἢ, decor, 
cf. Z, ‘ Niin,’ but is otherwise corrupted by dittogr. of preceding 
[un], resulting in a variety of forms, νίσω, νεισω (uncials), vicar 
=€, by identification with Nisan.—Similarly the month name 
Bul is sadly mishandled by the Grr. here; the Hexaplaric re- 
insertion of vv.3?- 98 in their place transliterates the names properly. 
—37.1>°: Grr.: edeveNwoev-av.— 88, ΛΔ, ween: the Grr. read both 
nouns as sing., and so © with epexegetical translation: & 4 
both as pl.; Y 19 as sing., 2° as pl. It is best to read the latter 
as ‘nev'p. For the interesting secondary sense of this noun Gf. 
Wed Zoe, Gir...” 40,-exts A xy which with, jos. @= i — 
ΡΥ: 5 MSS+arx=VSS.—ovtw : Φ GL=‘ 25,’ Jos., ‘60’: with 
St., the cause of variation is ‘ obscure.’—8., cox: so # trans- 
literates ; Jos., πρόναιον, Sym., πρόπυλον ; otherwise the Grr. trans- 
literate with aau=c)x, as in Eze. 40, passin, accepted by Stade- 
Haupt, Kit. (not BH), GB, as=Akk. prep. elldmu, ‘ over against.’ 
But ® is corroborated by 2 Ch. 34, Eze. 81%, and is authentic, 
derived from root ’wi, ‘to be in front.’—mana baa: G@ as b2n5, 
accepted by St.—wy: 15 MSS ceyy.—iann ΠΌΝῚ wy: G om., 
added by G at end of v.= €.—[ran] 55 5y: & as plus Τὰ, 
accepted by Klost., Benz., St.. BH; but this is an explicative 
addition.—The Grr., 4 have repeated v.™> at end of this v.— 
4. Dste Ope ‘non: “vy construed with on occurs at “5, ΠΕ has 
at 7°. The Hif. of the verb means ‘ to look out,’ so II. y3% 32. (of 
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Jezebel at the window), and the derivative here may refer to 
windows with sides sloping inwards towards one another; οἵ. 
the embrasures of military fortification. The second questioned 
word occurs in like connexion, mex mnbn, Eze. 4016, 4118 26 (see 
Cooke’s Comm.), and comes from a root well known in Aram., 
Arab. =‘ to close, cover,’ and may mean ‘ Jatticed.’ And so the 
Grr. interpreted the two words: @ θυριδας παρακυπτομενας κρυπτας, 
the ppl. in which G" replaces with ded:crvwpevas, ‘netted, latticed.’ 
Other VSS vary: @ ‘ windows open inside and closed outside ’; 
& ‘windows open and closed’; @ ‘ windows narrow outside, broad 
inside’ : Y simply, ‘obliquas fenestras.’ Cf. varieties in EVV; 
JV follows the margin of AV, ‘ windows broad within and narrow 
without’; z.e., moderns know little more than the ancients. The 
VSS read the first word as absolute (and so 1 MS), which construc- 
tion with the foll. ppls. is required (cf. Eze. 4018), unless with Sanda 
the second word be read o'sjv.—, 13}: Grr. read as jn.—yis', 
IxXr. yryt: a technical term=“‘ layer,’ and then ‘side-layer, wing.’ 
Grr. here μελαθρα (thinking of the cells in the temple ?) ; S# with 
Syr. borrowing of Gr. ἐπιστύλια, ‘ architraves.’—2'20 man mvp ΠΝ: 
the unnecessary repetition was not known to ὦ @ 6"; Theod. 
(in $5),  @ simplify—a20 myby wyn: Β Ν δεν 3 om., prob. 
in view of μελαθρα above.—mybs : primarily ‘ ribs,’ then ‘ stories’ ; 
the word occurs at v.!°, 73, of ‘ beams ’ (of cedar) ; the word appears 
in Syr. as an architectural term, acc. to Bar-Bahlul’s Lex. (ed. 
Duval, 1886), s.v. νῦν, also in Brock., Lex.—6. yw'n: Kr. as 
above; Grr., ἡ πλευρα, i.e.,=yosn =H, and this must be read. 
@ tr. the word here and mySy, v.5, with the one word νην ΠΡ, 
) eOtipartiment, ete! (see Jastrow, ει): “But. Eze. 41% ases 
sos as of a side-chamber. These similar words have contaminated 
one another. The fem. gender of the foll. adj. supports y>s7 here, 
whereas yis’ is masc. (cf. v.}°), although the Mishna treats the 
word as fem. (Rosenberg, ZATV 1905, 331), doubtless by depen- 
dence on the Biblical construction.—my72: B al., dtacrnua, A M N 
al., -ματα -ΕΎ!.---. robe jax: St.’s argument (cf. BH) that the 
same phrase occurs at Josh. 8°! of ‘ unhewn stone * would plausibly 
stamp the adj. as secondary ; but the term is qualified by the foll. 
appositive yoo.—a: read 5» with many MSS, Grr., &.—8, man: 
© Grr., SX=nynnen, to be accepted; see Comm.—ornd: Grr., 
ἑλικτὴ ἀνάβασις, ‘winding stairway,’ and so ©; W® ‘coc(h)lea,’ 
‘ snail-shell, spiral’; & uses the Gr. word for ‘cataract.’ Ety- 
mology has connected the word with Arab. lawlaba, ‘ to wind,’ 
lawlab, ‘ snail-shell’ (so Ew. in his Lehrb., §158, Ὁ, and Ko6nig, 
Lehrgeb., 1, 2, 52, recent grammarians ignoring the word). It 
has been overlooked that Dozy in his Supplément presents a parallel 
Arab. root, lawlawa, which supports the origin of the present 
biliteral from mb, ‘to wind’; cf. also md), ‘ girdles,’ Ex. 265, 
etc., poss. Akk. lulu (Bezold, BAG 156). For the obscure phrase 
maon mann, Eze. 417, U renders the second word with jm. It 
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may be observed that Gr. λαΐλαψ, ‘ whirlwind,’ otherwise unex- 
plained, comes from this Semitic origin. The interpretation 
‘hatchways ᾿ comes from later Jewish tradition ; Talmudic Mid- 
doth, iv, 5, speaks of jmna yn, “open Jilin by which they let 
down workmen by chains,’’ and Maimonides (cited by Cappel, 
p. 207) defines db as pup nno, ‘small opening’; cf. also Jastrow, 
Dict., s.v. for other applications of the word im sense of ‘ hole.’ 
Similar interpretation has been followed by Benz., Burn., 5t., 
Nowack, Sanda, and cf. Sk.—ovbvn: read nvi—, with 4 MSS; 
Grr. read the pl., ra τριωφορα; % was contaminated from the 
obscure ow>wa, Eze 423, unless the pl. is to be regarded, with 
Sanda, as ‘a standing expression’ for the third floor.—9, jo": 
for the verb used in the sense of ‘ ceil’ see Jer. 2214, and cf. Pheen. 
nizon, ‘ roof,’ and so the verb is used at 7?.—nw12" ΟΣ; © G" om. ; 
for the first word Hex. has φάτνωμα used of a panelled ceiling =Lat. 
‘laquear,’ used here by Y, which om. the foll. word; 9 kéram 
dappé, ‘ ceiling of tables’; & renders as ‘ hollows,’ and the foll. 
word as ‘sawn’; @ paraphrases remarkably. 13 is used at II. 
316, referring to the ‘ trenches’; it means here the hollow squares 
between the criss-cross rows, ΠῚ (SH tukkdsé, ‘ alignments’), of 
the beams. The noun gwb appears in 5. Arab. for an architectural 
feature (Conti Rossini, Chrest., 121).—I10. sys, Kr. νῈῸΠ: Grr. 
τ. evOecnouvs.—m21n nx: B al., τ. συνδεσμον, GU τ. evdespous, ΑΝ 
al., τ. ἐνδεσμον =H ; T ‘the gallery’ (xpn=Targ. for apyo, Dt. 228, 
and pny, Eze. 4115!-), as ‘above all the house’; © ‘circular 
passage-ways ’ (hdddréta) above all the house’; Y ‘tabulatum 
super omnem domum,’ 1.6., all applying the item quite logically to 
the roofing of the house; cf. ‘the galleries’ in Eze. 4118. The 
discrepancy of only 5 cubits height for the side-wing has been 
noted above. Sanda replaces that word with my>sa and reads con- 
sequently jn>p. Jos. makes the word refer to the side-chambers, 
which he measures as 5 cubits square, 20 cubits high (see Marcus, 
ad loc.).—11-14. For the Hex. addition see note in MS j.—14, 
The v. was transferred by @ to end of v.3, was repeated here 
by tex; 


VV.19-22. The inner wood-work ; the partition of the shrine ; 


the decoration. 


15. And he built the walls of 
the house on the inside with 
cedar planks from the floor of 
the house to the ‘beams’ [with 
OGrr.; ® walls} of the roof ; 
he panelled with wood within, 
and he laid the floor of the 
house with cypress planks. 


18. And cedar for the house on 
the inside, carved work of 
gourds and flower-calyxes ; 
‘the whole was cedar, no stone 
was seen’ (OGrr. om.]. 
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16. And he built off 20 
cubits at the rear of the house 
with cedar planks from the 
floor up to the ‘beams’ [with 
OGrr.; 38 walls), and he built 
within [with correction of 38] 
for a shrine (%-+-for the holy 
of holies]; 1%. and 40 cubits 
[long] was [-+the house, that 
is; OGrr. om.] the hall in 
front of 1 {with correction of 
Kr.] ‘the shrine’ [plus with 
Grr., Y] ; 20. and ‘the shrine! 
[with PY; 38 in front of the 
shrine]: 20 cubits in length, 
and 20 cubits in width, and 20 
cubits its height ; and he over- 
laid it with refined gold. And 
he ‘made! [with Grr. ; ® over- 
laid| an altar of cedar (216) im 
front of the shrine, and overlaid 
it with gold. 
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19. And a shrine within the 
house, deep within, he pre- 
pared, to set there the ark of 
the covenant of YHWH. 


914. And Solomon overlaid the 
house within with refined gold, 
and he drew chains of gold 
across. 22, And all the house 
he overlaid with gold, wntil at 
last the house was fintshed. 


"And all the altar that belonged 
to the shrine he overlaid with 
gold) [OGrr. om.]. 


The above display presents in the second column a number 
of extensive additions that have been interpolated in the text, 
as also many glosses to the earlier form in the first column. 
The criticism is largely supported by the OGr. texts, and may 
in general explain itself. V.19 parallels v.18, setting forth the 
shrine as the depository of the ark. The plus of ‘ the holy of 
holies’ (v.1®—the Semitic=the holiest) is a current term peculiar 
to P in the Pentateuch and to the latest Biblical books. 
VV.21a- 22a are wondrously extravagant with the gold-plating 
of the whole house. The original specifications concerned the 
house as a whole; cf. ‘ the altar in front of the shrine’ (vv. 
20. 210) and the later item of ‘ the altar of the shrine ’ (v.?*»). 
With the above independent analysis should be compared 
Benzinger’s elaborate criticism, pp. XVI-XVill. 
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For the wood-work and decoration may be compared similar 
specifications in Ass. and Late-Bab. royal inscriptions. [sar- 
haddon on his Black Stone (col. iv, ARA 2, §653) announces : 
νος with mighty beams, products of Mount Amanus (the 
cedar locality], the snow-capped mountain, I spanned its roof. 
Door-leaves of cypress [buwvasu=Heb. bérds], whose odour is 
pleasant, I bound with a band of gold and silver and hung 
them in their doors ”’ (cf. $659 D). ‘ Door-leaves of cypress ’ 
are again recorded for a palace (7b., §§698, 711) ; and the last 
citation proceeds: ‘‘ The sanctuary of Assur, my lord, I 
inlaid with gold. Lahmé and cherubim of ruddy saviri I set 
side by side. .. . The walls I plastered with gold like plaster.” 
Ashurbanipal, for the rebuilding of his palace, records 
(Rassam, Cylinder 7b., §S37): “‘ great beams of cedar . 
door-leaves of juniper ... with a sheathing of copper... tall 
columns I enclosed with shining bronze and laid (thereon) the 
cornices of its portico (bil-hildiz).’’ In the East India House 
inscription Nebuchadnezzar boasts of the cedar timbers and 
other woods for the Marduk temple, and expatiates on the 
gilding ; the hall he adorned with ‘ glowing gold,’ where silver 
had been before; the cedar beams he covered with gold ; 
Ate. (Cols ili, Ail, 2, 13 it) cA text, Ol -Esarhaddon's 
similarly reports work of cypress, cedar, and gold (ARA 2, 
§653). With these inscriptions may be compared the elabora- 
tion of the present description in 2 Ch. 35-®. For the combina- 
tion of cedar and gilding may be noted Thutmose [V’s account 
of the sacred bark he built, ‘ all decorated with gold’ (ARE 2, 
no. 878, ATB 1,92). For a mythical and still more exuberant 
description, in a Ras Shamra text, of a temple, that of Aleyan- 
Baal, built of Lebanon cedar and gilded all over with gold and 
silver, see Virolleaud’s publication in Syria, 1932, 113 ff.= 
RSMT text B; C. H. Gordon, Ugaritic Handbook, 2, Text 51 ; 
ef, U. Cassuto, “ The Palace.of Baal, JBL 1942, 51 i. bor 
the inner decoration of the wall with plant-themes in Meso- 
potamian art from ancient times see Andrae, Das Gotteshaus, 
35 f., 40, Meissner, Bab. wu. Ass., 2, 330 (¢.g., “ palm-leaves 
and pomegranates’). Such decoration abounded in Egyptian 
architecture. Capitals with lily ornamentation have now been 
found at Megiddo (ΣΝ May 26, 1934, 836 f.), and the Oriental 
VSS so understand the word rendered above as ‘ flower.’ The 
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word translated above as ‘gourds’ (EVV with archaic 
‘“knops == knobs, -sée“A. Reo. Kennedy,..s.0.,- 5.) 15: uns 
certain ; that rendering is based on etymological relation with 
the word for ‘ gourds’ (II. 435); see GB for variant opinion. 
© tr. with ‘ eggs,’ recalling the common egg-ornamentation 
of capitals since ancient times. The same detail appears on 
the bronze sea (774). Solomon’s temple differed from those 
in Egypt and Mesopotamia in being wainscotted with wood, 
in contrast to stone and tile interiors. 

The whole house is roofed, panelled, and floored with wood ; 
the flooring is of cypress ; the rest of the construction, in cedar. 
The shrine or sanctuary (see Note for the various translations) 
is a cube of 20 cubits; for such proportion cf. the Meccan 
Ka‘ba (7.e., ‘ dice-cube ’), which 1s 12X12 m. square, I5 τῆ. 
high; see Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Le pélerinage a Mekke 
(1926), 26. The figure for the length of the hall agrees with 
the dimensions given above (v.’).. Nothing is said about the 
presumed vacant loft above the sanctuary ; Ch. knows of it 
as containing gilded ‘ upper-chambers ’ (II. 3°), and Mzddoth 
iv, 5, reports for the Herodian temple hatchways through 
which workmen were lowered into the sanctuary. Galling, 
‘Das Allerheiligste in Salomo’s Tempel,’ /POS 1932, 43 fi., 
denies existence of such an upper chamber, and postulates a 
raised podium for the débiv, with steps leading up to the latter. 
The gilding of the furnishings, as of the altar, is reasonable, 
but not that of the whole interior; cf. Stade, and Nowack, 
Arch., 2,29,n.1. Sanda attempts to support the description, 
referring to Hezekiah’s tribute to Sennacherib; but for the 
text as vs. the usual translation see Comm., IJ. 1816 Such 
extravagant description appears to be a step forward in the 
process of exuberant imagination, continued by the Chronicler, 
for whose fancy even the 120-cubit high portico was overlaid 
with fine gold (2 Ch. 3). Refined gold (v.*°): the pass. ppl. 
translates a word of Akk. origin, and is technical for a certain 
specie value. For the chains of gold see Note; the word is 
different from that at 71” (cf. EVV). For the altar in front of 
the shrine cf. the altar, with dimensions given, in Eze.’s plan 
(τὸ; and the incense altar specified in Ex. 301"-, of acacia 
wood, with dimensions given, to be placed “ before the veil 
that is by the ark of the testimony.” In the citation from 
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Eze. (see Cooke, ad Joc.) there is the further specification of 
the Guide that ‘‘ this is the table which is before YHwu,”’ 
thus complicating our altar with the table of showbread ; 
cf. the reference inserted below (738) to both a golden altar 
and a golden showbread-table. Herodotus (i, 183) refers te 
a golden altar in the temple of Bel in Babylon. The word for 
altar (from the root ‘ to slaughter’) has become generalized, 
and no longer imports the kind of offering made upon it. 
This altar may be identified with the altar of incense in the 
hékal at which Uzziah presumptuously officiated (2 Ch. 
2616f- cf. Luke 1®f-). For such table-altars see K. Galling, 
Der Altar in den Kulturen des alten Orients (1925), 68 ff., with 
plates; ATB 2, plates clxxv seg.; H. Wiener, The Altars of 
the O.T. (1927), 23 ff., for incense altars, with plate illustrating 
the incense altars found at Gezer, Taanach, Shechem; AlI- 
bright, APB 108, notes p. 200; for general discussion, cf. 
Nowack, Arch., 2, 39f.; and Morgenstern, HUCA 12-13 
(1937-38), 7f. At 8% (cf. vv.?% 54) we learn casually of ‘ the 
bronze altar before YHWH’; see Comm. on the passage. 
The innovations and reformations (e.g., II. 21, 23) that pro- 
ceeded through the four centuries of the temple’s existence 
preclude the rigorous application of later data, and especially 
of theoretical plans like those in Ex. and Eze., for illumination 
of the present antique record. 

15. πὸ @© G" om.; St., Hit. (not BH) excise; but with 
Burn., Sanda, the word is essential, indicating the inner construc- 
tion.—mybs : the technical word in another sense at v.5.—ypip: 
‘floor > cf. Num. 51 .—nis'p ap 22 MSS. WKen.,, dek.,; ρίξε γι 
exc. x @ GL=mvp wy mvp wy, t.e., an early double rdg.; ΘΒ 
obelizes the first term, agreeing with #; nip, ‘ beams,’ is re- 
quired, as also at ν.15.---Π 2 py nes: Klost., St., al. regard as an 
addition (cf. BH); otherwise Burn., Sanda.—own2: the genus 
is uncertain; see Comm., 6151. Post in DB renders with the 
inclusive word ‘fir’ (v. s#b voce). The lumber for the floor is 
other than that for the roof; cf. the list of woods used in ship- 
building, Eze. 275f--—16, πον [onwy nx]: Sanda would read anya, 
but for the construction see GK, §117, d.— man: Kr. correctly 
‘nave, and so many MSS Kt.—man: Grr. by clumsy error, 
τ. Torxov=SHH, exc. GE τ, οικου.---ΟἼῚΝ myosa: Grr., τὸ πλευρον 
τὸ ev=#, a remarkable interpretation, so St., g.v.—mp: read 
nvp.—ja 29: Grr., 4 Y ‘and he made,’ an exegetical varia- 
tion. —1215 man 15 2": @ GL ignore >; Hex., αὐτῶ, var. αὐτὸ; 
@ & after Aram. use regard the phrase as accusatival, anticipating 
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the foll. acc. ; Junius (in Poole) as=‘ for God’; JV ‘ for himself,’ 
and so Burn., interprets it as dativits commodi, referring to the 
king’s privilege as pontifex maximus, but this would be arrogance. 
St. refrains from altering. Sanda reduces the phrase to nan} 
yai>, regarding the verb as superfluous; but by retaining the verb 
and with his further correction a suitable sense is obtained, as 
in the tr. above.—7a1: the Grr. transliterate the word here and 
below with δαβειρ (=&#), and for the nominal phrase © texts have 
ex tov ὃ. (@&+7. τοιχον)ὴ, but GH ἐσωθεν του 6.=H#. For the 
word as radically=‘ rear part’ see Burn., who notes the history 
of its transliteration. Aq., Sym., ypnuagripiov=P ‘ oraculum ’= 
AV RVV FV ‘oracle’; @ ‘ house of atonement ’—the same for 
cover of the lid of the ark, Ex. 2517; JV * Sanctuary ’; GV most 
ingeniously, ‘ Chor.’—17, [oan] a mia: G GU om., and in fact 
the house was not the hall.—;s5: the pointing is impossible 
(=‘before me!), indicative of the dilemma of the Masoretes ; 
π.δ. 1 MS deR., 75 τε ; cf. EVV ‘ before the oracle/Sanctuary.’ 
The introduction to v.29, va07 %32%, an impossible clause in the 
connexion (cf. the. attempts of EVV, exc, JV), is ‘survival of 
original 1237 "32> at the end of this v., represented by the frag- 
ment 55, and this by early corruption affected the original 
beginning of v.29=1139.—18. The intrusion of this v., absent in 
© G", and of ν.}3, early disturbed the text; see tr. above, which 
follows St.—msa $x: the prep. is remarkable; 2 MSS 9s; Burn. 
tries to explain; ¥Y ingeniously understood as 53.—o'ypa aydSpo 
oyy ‘nen: Ὁ also at vv.2% 82. The VSS distinguish ‘ep as in 
abs. form, gaining three motives of decoration. @ tr. 9 with 
‘eggs’; © ὦ ΑΙ for ’s ‘ lilies..—19, jnnd: error for ninb or and; 
éf. efroneous: jan, 1724:—20. vio anr:=—11%, Job: 2815 the téerm=— 
Akk. hurasu sagru (Bezold, BAG 210); for the mng. of “Ὁ see 
Note on 10D, II. 2434.— 9s": read ey with Grr.; OGrr. re- 
arrange vv.*b. 219], mp;nna Kt., nipinza Ixr. ; at Is. gol? nijam= 
‘chains,’ and so here @; pim, Eze. 778, is most obscure; see 
Cooke, Comm.; Hex. here ‘ nails,’ and so Y, as of applying gold 
foil with nails, which item seems to have come from 2 Ch. 49. 
Sanda accepts Then.’s suggestion to read non, ‘ the veil,’ as at 
2 Ch. 3!4; but how could so well known a technical term have 
become obscured ? The second half of the v. 15 omitted by OGrr.— 
22b. The sentence, omitted by OGrr., 15 represented in Hex. with 
“and all within the dabiy he overlaid with gold.” 


VV.?3-27_ The two cherubs in the shrine. 

23a. And he made in the shrine two cherubs of oleaster wood : 
26. the height of the one cherub 10 cubits, and so the second 
cherub (23b) ten cubsts tts height; 24. and five cubits (long) 
the one wing of the cherub, and five cubits the second wing of 
the cherub, 10 cubits from end of its ‘wing! to end of its [wing|\ 
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[1 wings]; 25. [and ten cubits the second cherub—repetition] 
one measure and one form to the two cherubs. 27. [And he set 
the cherubs within the inner house—secondary, repeating v.*%4.] 
And they spread out ‘their wings’ [with OGrr.; ® the wings 
of the cherubs], and the wing of the one touched the (side-) wall, 
and the wing of the other [Heb. second] cherub was touching the 
other [Heb. second] wall, with their wings in the centre of the 
house, touching wing to wing. 

The text is fairly intact, with the necessity of transfer of 
v.26 into v.23 (with Stade and subsequent comm.) and of 
excision of an evident doublet (v.27), which is dependent 
upon Eze.’s peculiar term for the débir (411), and avoids the 
“making * of the cherubs in the holy place. 

Since antiquity the cherub figures have been subject of 
mystical interest—indeed with later artistic degradation of 
the theme—even as they remain to-day one of technical 
dispute. The obscure word kértib has been finally etymolo- 
sized by Langdon as from the Akk. root=‘ to adore,’ from 
which was developed the noun karebati (fem. pl.—also a form 
kurebu), used in association with lamasati, the protecting 
genil in sculptured form at entrance of temples.t. The problem 
is complicated by the kaleidoscopic forms of the figure de- 
picted elsewhere in the Bible. Ezekiel (10-2!) presents four 
cherubs each with four faces, four wings, and so expanding 
the vision of ch. 1; according to Ex. 2515: the two golden 
cherubs at the ends of the ark screen the kapporeé with their 
wings, 1.6., as guardians, and this feature since Josephus has 
largely entered into reconstructions of the picture of Solomon’s 
cherubs. However, the item in the present specifications is 
long anterior to those later figments, doubtless developed 
under impressions from Bab. art, its historicity being estab- 
lished by its independence of them, and it may justly be 


1 In addition to the literature cited above, Comm., v.!, see 5. Langdon, 
Epic of Creation (1923), 190, n. 1; Dhorme and Vincent, ‘ Les chéru- 
bins,’ RB 35 (1926), 328 ff., 481 ff.; Cooke, Ezekiel, 112 ff.; also for 
general discussions Gressmann, Die Lade Jahves (1920) with τὸ plates, 
and H. Schmidt, ‘ Kerubenthron u. Lade,’ Gunkel-Eucharisterion, 1, 
120 ff. For such winged figures in general, cherub, griffin, sphinx, see 
L. Waterman, A JSL 31 (1915), 249 ff., who supports the connexion of 
the word ‘cherub’ with ypty (but see below); Cook, Rel. of Axe. 
Pal., 47 ff.; and Galling’s summary art., ‘ Mischwesen,’ in BR, 
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explained from earlier native and primitive language. YHWH 
has the ancient epithet of ‘‘ seated on the cherubs ” (II. 19°= 
Is. 3716; Ps. 801, 991), and these winged creatures constitute 
his heavenly chariot, as in the theophany in 2 Sam. 22°4-=— 
Ps. 1858, according to which “he rode upon a cherub and 
flew, and swooped down on the wings of the wind,” while 
the naturalistic basis of the theme appears in Ps. 104%: YHWH 
‘““makes the clouds his chariot.’”’ And this original form of 
the theme recurs in 1 Ch. 2818, ‘ the pattern of the chariot, 
the cherubs’ (with probable play on kériéib and merkabah, 
cf. Dhorme and Vincent, p. 329); that is, the cherubs are 
bearers of the Deity. And as such they appear in the present 
artistic composition, standing with their wings stretched out 
to the full width of the sanctuary, constituting the throne of 
the Presence. They stand erect, without doubt ‘in human 
likeness.’ (so: 128: 15}; on them tect ~ (22Ch..3**); 10 cubits 
in height, with the same space above, which is empty, to the 
mystical imagination for the session of the Deity.” This 15 in 
contrast to the drooping, protective wings of the ancient 
Oriental art, and the independence of the Solomonic cherubs 
from those visualized in the later literature is to be insisted 
upon. There may be noted in the relief accompanying the 
Yehaumilk inscription the overshadowing of the two figures 
with an evident pair of wide-spreading wings. N.0. the 
transfer of the wings to Deity himself, Ps. 178, and see Gunkel 
at length, ad loc. The present scene retains the natural 
simplicity of the Deity riding on the wings of the wind. And 
indeed too much stress may not be laid upon Mesopotamian 
art and etymology. The cherub was native to Phoenician 
religious language, as appears in Eze. 284, and the root of 
the word appears, as noted by Dhorme and Vincent, in the 
far-flung Ethiopic, in mekrab, ‘ sanctuary.’ 

VV.°8-38°, An addition of extravagant details. The gilding 
of the cherubs would be in place at v.*8, the item depending 
upon the ‘ golden cherubs’ of Ex. 2518; the gilding of the 
floor is absurd. The figuration of the decoration of the house 
inside and out depends literally upon Eze. 411“! in the details 
of cherubs and palm-trees ; the flower-calyxes, repeating v.18, 
do not appear in the OGrr. For the decoration, recalling the 


? Josephus arbitrarily reduces the height to 5 cubits. 
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winged genil who fertilize the palm-tree in Ashurnasirpal’s 
temple at Nimrud, see Cook, p. 53, Cooke on Eze. 4117. 


24, vei. bis: read ‘5323 with VSS; the pl. was induced by 
regard of msp as pl.—2§, asp: in this mng. again 737.—27, ws»: 
Grr., exc. N hi, as sing., by early error.—o313: read with 
® Θ' oa2:3; the corruption caused by 2 Ch. 3!8,—29, 20> a noun 
used as adv., vs. 1:39 of the old document, v.5; St. would cerrect 
to a3D2.—n12n: a technical word used elsewhere only by Eze., 
Ch.; for its unique vocalization, a diminutive form, see GB.— 
ΠΕΡ; “Meith. -odd! vocalization.; but π23) v.29) Then. Burns 
St. would correct to 25) in correspondence with the parallel 


. 7 « 
Lap eles 


Eze τος 


VV.31-35, The portals and doors of shrine and hall. 


91. And the doorway of ihe 
shrine: he made doors of 
oleaster wood, the portal [19 
+ jambs} a pentagon. 


oo. And so he made for the 
doorway of the hall: jambs 
of oleaster wood [%-+-obscure 
particle}, a tetragon ; 34. and 
two doors of cypress wood, two 
leaves the one door, folding, 


and two leaves the second door, 
folding. 


og. and two doors of oleaster 
wood, and he carved upon them 
carvings of cherubs and palm- 
trees and lily-calyxes ; and he 
overlaid gold, and he plated the 
gold upon the cherubs and 
palin-trees, 


oo. And he carved cherubs and 
palm-trees and lily-calyxes, and 
he overlaid with gold, applied 
to the graving. 


VV.9- 35 are displayed above as literarily secondary (ef. 
Stade), for reasons similar to the criticism of vv.15-22; and 


vet the data have authentic colour. 


The particular artistic 


care for portal and doors is illustrated by Nebuchadnezzar’s 
East India House inscription cited above (Comm., νν.158.). 
‘ Door-leaves of cedar wood with copper overlay, thresholds 


and hinges of bronze in their doors I erected. 


Mighty bull- 


colossi of bronze and mighty serpent-forms I placed at their 
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entrance. These doors I furnished with beauty, for the 
wonder of the hosts of people’”’ (col. vi). Quite similar is 
Nabonidus’s enthusiastic description of the doors in the re- 
stored temple of Marduk, concluding with the boast that he 
‘‘ made them bright as the day ”’ (Messerschmidt, IV AG 1806, 
no. I, col. vill, 31 ff.). Similar artistic care was applied by the 
Egyptians to doorways of temples, tombs, etc., with reliefs 
heightened by brilhant colours, and also with metal inlay ; 
see O. Konigsberger, Die Konstrukiion der adgyptischen ΤΊ 
(Agyptologische Forschungen, Heft 2, 1936, with 15 plates). 
For the end of v.3! more particular reference should be made 
to the Notes. The word translated portal is ignored in the 
VSS exc). @, and appears. at Eze, Ὁ τοῖοι, with mne.: jambs;. 
and hence the gloss-insertion of this word here (cf. Burney). 
For the difficulties cf. the several English translations. The 
pentagonal doorway, 1.6., with a peaked roof, is illustrated on 
a coin of Byblos (A.D. 217), presenting such a temple doorway 
(Contenau, La civilization phénicienne, 86; cf. p. 108; Cook, 
Rel. of Anc. Palestine, pl. xxxii). 32. The statement of the 
heavy gilding of the doors here and v.*° is corroborated for a 
later age by II. 181%, detailing how in addition to his heavy 
tribute “‘ Hezekiah cut off the doors of the temple of YHWuH 
and the door-posts which H. king of Judah had overlaid, and 
gave them to the king of Assyria,” 2.e., these of value for the 
gold-overlay. $83. For the four-square vestibule cf. the ceramic 
model of a Cyprian temple presented by Contenau, p. 87. 
384. For the folding two-leaved doors within the large doors, 
inserted for convenience of ordinary entrance, the like in 
Christian architecture may be compared. Esarhaddon boasts 
more than once of ‘ door-leaves of cypress’ (cited above, 
Comm., vv.}64-). For the heavy doors and inevitable stone 
door-sockets in Mesopotamian architecture, see Andrae, Das 
Gotteshaus, pp. 32, 36. 85. The last two terms in the v. are 
technical; as Sanda remarks, the gold was applied only to 
the incised lines. 

90. The construction of the wall of the temple court. And 
he built the anner court: three courses of hewn stone to [=® 
and] a course of beams of cedars. This was the area in front 
of the temple, enclosing the sacred stone and the great altar, 
the place of convocation for the people (ch. 8). ‘ The other 
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court ᾿ (78) contained Solomon’s palaces, and ‘ the great court ’ 
(7° 1") would have included those courts and a more extensive 
area. For the proposed plans see the literature cited above 
in introduction to the ch. Interpretation of the specifications, 
repeated for the great court (71%) has greatly varied; see 
Castel in Walton’s Apparatus, Thenius, Sanda, et al. The 
most apparent sense is that of three layers of stone, capped 
by a layer of wood, but to what purpose this covering ? Or, 
it has been suggested, occasional upright palisades between 
the stones, or rows of stones with an inner facing of wood 
(so Sanda). But the construction is similar to that expressed 
for the building of the second temple, ‘ with three courses of 
great stone and a row of new timber’ (Ezra 63), in which the 
timber was used for alignment of the courses. Such construc- 
tion is corroborated by the discovery of layers of wood between 
the stone-courses in the city wall of Senjirli, and of wood with 
brick layers above (Watz., DP 1, 97, 99). According to per- 
sonal communication from E. A. Speiser such construction 
was common at Ashur, Tell Billah, Tepe Gawra. The height 
of the wall is not herewith presented.1 

37. 88. These vv., here in their original place, have been 
treated, for convenience, at the beginning of the ch. For 
the annalistic dating of completion of a temple cf. the item 
in the Ass. Eponym List for 787 B.c., when ‘“‘ Nabu entered 
the new house,” the rebuilding of the house having been 
recorded for the preceding year (KB 1, 211; ARA 2, 434). 


91, WAI ΠῚΞ aN: acc. ad sensunt; see GK §117, m, and for the 
corresponding extensive Arabic use Wright’s Grammar, 2, §35.— 
jor Ἣν (v.33)... 5x: G (B a,) € om. by parablepsis due to foll. 
identical phrase.—mima 4x1: the Grr. ignore the first noun, which 
€ read as jnbx, ‘ but.’ X& ‘ iuniperi et limina,’ Y ‘ postesque angu- 
lorum.’ For >x in Eze. see Cooke on 40%, etc., the text confusing 
it with che. But etymologically the word is of the same origin, and 
means “ projection,’ and so it may mean the upper lintel, gable, 
with Kimchi (so the Aram. mng. acc. to Buxtorf, Jastrow), and 


1 The explanation given above of the wood as bonding to the stone 
courses is supported by Barrois in his Manuel, p. 14. See now for the 
whole problem S. Smith, ‘ Timber and Brick or Masonry Construction,’ 
with Add. Note by C. F. A. Schaeffer, PEQ 1941, 5 ff. Smith, with 
extensive criticism of Ezra 61, denies for the present passage the bond- 
ing with wood, regarding the latter as only ‘ surface ornament’ (p. 14). 
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then, supplying conj. and article with the foll. noun=‘ the lintel 
and the jambs pentagonal’; but it is preferable, with Burn., to 
regard the asyndetic ‘jambs’ as a gloss, and to understand our 
noun as the projecting framework, porch, of the doorway. The 
word may have been added in order to picture the side-posts.— 
meon: parallel to myas, v.33; in the latter case G, rendering 
with στοαι τετράπλως, read the numeral adverbially as in 38, and so 
supports the latter, vs. Sanda’s correction to adjectives, myn, 
meen. St. remains uncertain. The adv. means ‘ pentagon-wise’ ; 
for similar adverbial use of such forms see GK §100, 3.----ΠῊ}} ἃ 
for Akk. origin see Schwally, ZDIIG 52, 134.—82. N.b. late syntax 
of ym, 2s), and so at v.25,—ondy: for the irregular masc. suffix 
is to be noted the study by M. G. Slonim, ‘ The Substitution of the 
Masc. for the Fem. Heb. Pronominal Suffixes to Express Rever- 
ence,’ JOR 29 (1939), 397 ff., and so here of a holy thing; he 
notes in: ΚΙ. αἷ8ο γ38: 30. st ΤΙ, τοὶ, τϑδ18, or tims Arregularity 566 
further Note to 9!%.—771": from root 73, ‘to spread,’ used in 
the Targum as equivalent to Heb. yp. (Burn.).—338. myas nxn: 
since Then. there has been generally accepted the emendation to 
niy27 nip on basis of the Grr., but the corruptions were hardly 
possible ; it is best to cancel nxd, and to regard “1 as parallel to 
menn above.—34. cysp: a misspelling for oybs (so Ken. 150, and 
as all translations understand), under O.Aram. influence, where 
original g@ appears as k.—86. Grr. ad finem plus κυκλόθεν (which 
St. adopts in the text with 2°30), and a long addition.—88. See 
above after v.}. 


{15 τ; Solomon's ‘palaces. .°C7..Agte vil, 5, 2. “OGr- 
transferred this description of secular constructions to the 
end of the ch., while Jos. further defers it, after the history of 
ch. 8, for still more pronounced distinction. See the classic 
studies by Stade in ZAW 3=Ahkad. Reden, 159 ff., GVI 1, 
318 ff., with architectural plans, which have been reproduced 
at large in subsequent publications; the Archzologies of 
Nowack (1, 255 ff.) and Benzinger (pp. 211 ff.), and the latter’s 
art., ‘Palace’ in EB (these with earlier bibliography) ; Th. 
Friedrich, Tempel u. Palast Salomos, 1887; G. Richter, ‘ Der 
salomonische K6nigspalast,’ ZDPV 1917, 171-225, with two 
plates, offering original reconstructions (criticized by Wat- 
zinger as “eine architektonische unmdgliche Wiederherstel- 
lung’’); C. Van Gelderen, ‘ Der salomonische Palastbau,’ 
AfO 6 (1930-31), 100 ff., with text-critical study; and in 
particular, as from a technical expert, Watzinger, DP 1, 95 ff. 

1. And Solomon, having built his house for thirteen years, 
finished all his house : so more exactly after the Hebrew syntax 
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than in the usual translations. The word ‘house’ is used 
of the complex of buildings. In g!° the present ‘13’ and 
the ‘7’ of 638 are editorially summed up as ‘ twenty years,’ 
as though the building of the king’s house was subsequent to 
that of YHwu’s house. Ν᾽. 1s transferred by OGrr. to the end 
of the specifications, after the Greek sense of better order. 
The position of the v. appears to be secondary; note its 
syntactical dependence in the Heb. pon 638, As Van Gelderen 
remarks, Solomon’s completion of the whole operation is ex- 
ceptional in ancient history. For parallels to such a palace- 
complex οὗ. the explorations at Senjirli (Ausgrabungen in 
Sendschirli, vol. 4, plates xlix, 1); at Samaria (Reisner, 
Excavations at Samaria, vol. 2, plate 5); and the recent un- 
covering of the far earlier, more extensive and beautifully 
decorated palace at Mari on the upper Euphrates; see A. 
Parrot, Syrta, 1937, 54 ff. ; 1938, 8 ff. ; 1939, 14 ff., all articles 
with numerous plates and photographs (cf. JLN, May 28, 1938). 
Parrot reports that he has uncovered some 220 rooms and 
courts of a building extending over more than five acres. 
The stress laid here upon windows and doors reveals the 
novel filani architecture of Syria, for which are to be com- 
pared the palaces at Senjirli (see von Luschan). For the 
Mesopotamian field brief reference may be made to the lengthy 
and glowing inscriptions celebrating the palace-construction 
of many monarchs ; e.g., Tiglath-pileser III, with his reference 
to his ‘ palace of cedar . .. patterned after a Hittite (7.e., 
Syrian) palace,’ such artistry being boasted of by subsequent 
monarchs (ARA 1, no. 804) ; Sargon (ARA 2, nos. 83 ff., 121, 
referring to palaces of ivory, marble, etc., and no. 138, of a 
palace used as a treasure-house) ; Sennacherib (ARA 2, in 
extenso, €.g., NOS. 382-04, 407-33, n.b. no. 429, according to 
which the palace is both an armoury and a store-house for 
booty) ; cf. Olmstead, HA 318 ff., with map of the palace 
complex. 

For the archival character of the following document is to 
be noted the series of items without immediate verbal govern- 
ment (supplied in EVV), vzz. ‘ and the porch of pillars ’ (v.6— 
the following verb ‘he made’ is secondary, as also in v.’), 
‘and the porch of the throne’ (v.”), ‘and his house where he 
was ets ᾿ (v.84), “and a house for Pharaoh’s daughter ’ 
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(v.8>om. with & the impossible Heb., ‘ he will make’), and 
also the following purely nominal statements. Cf. the syntax 
νυ 59; 

2. And he built the House of the Lebanon Forest: 100 cubits 
us length, and 50 cubits its width, and 30 cubits its height 
(storied), wpbon four (Grr. three] rows of pillars of cedars, and 
beams (Grr. capitals] of cedars upon the pillars ; 3. and roofed 
with cedar above, over the side-chambers that were upon the 
pillars—forty-five, fifteen toa row ; 4, and embrasured windows, 
three rows, and looking towards each other {[Heb.=vts-a-vis] in 
triplicate ; 5. and all the doorways, and the jambs squared__ 
[embrasure Ὁ] and opposite, looking towards each other in tripli- 
cate ; 6. and the portico of pillars [%)+-he made], 50 cubits tts 
width [Heb. length] and 30 cubits tts depth [Heb. breadth], ‘and 
a portico 1n front of them’ [?], and pillars, and a cornice above 
them; ἢ. and the portico of the throne where he was to judge, 
the Portico of Justice [j+he made ; OGrr. om.], and panelled 
with cedar from floor to floor; 8. and his own house, where 
he was to dwell—the second court—within the portico, after the 
same fashion; and the house [+he was going to make; 
OGrr. om.] for Pharaoh's daughter [whom Solomon married—a 
gloss] like this portico ; 9. all these (of) cut [EVV costly] stones, 
‘according to hewing specifications’ [OGrr. om.], sawn with a 
saw on the inside and outside faces, and (disposed) from founda- 
tion to ‘the eaves’ [?], ‘and outside unto the great court’ [9] ἢ 
10. and founded with cut [EVV costly] stones, great stones, 
stones of ten and eight cubits (in length) ; 11. and above stones 
hewn according to hewing specifications, and cedar; 12. and 
the great court round about, three courses of hewn stone, and a 
course of timbers of cedars, ‘and for the inner court of the House 
of YHWH, and for the portico of the house’ [Ὁ]. 

2-7. The House of the Lebanon Forest. The esthetic name 
was taken from its cedar construction. @ makes it ‘a house 
of cooling ’ (cf. Jud. 3°), and this interpretation was developed 
by Kimchi into a summer palace in Mount Lebanon. The 
purpose of the building and its relation to the subsequent 
items has long been a matter of dispute; to summarize 
Watzinger’s statement: The record of these buildings is so 
abbreviated and contradictory that all attempts at a plausible 
reconstruction are wrecked, and it is evident that the tradition 
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preserved memoranda only of notable elements. Interpreta- 
tion of the specifications depend critically upon text (e.g., 
‘four,’ v.*), and interpretation (e.g., the word, v.%, translated 
‘beams’ in EVV, ‘side-chambers” in JV), and syntactical 
reference (é.g., ‘forty-five,’ ν.5). Josephus held that the build- 
ing was a great hall of justice, and Sanda follows suit, obtaining 
by the translation ἡ architraves ’ in place of ‘ side-chambers ’ 
a building of “ imposante Grossartigkeit,’” comparable with 
the Roman basilica or the mosque at Cordova. But the sub- 
sequent reff. to this building by name indicate that it was a 
royal store-house ; at 10!’ we read of the 300 shields of gold 
placed in this house, evidently for decoration, while Is. 228 
definitely refers to ‘ the armour in the House of the Forest,’ 
kept there for military purposes, and this interpretation 
appears here in 4, ‘a house for his weapons.’ That such was 
the objective is now generally accepted, and it is supported 
and brilliantly illustrated by Watzinger (p. 96) from the 
description of a plan by the Greek architect Philon (ca. 350 
B.C.) for a magazine at Athens, as reproduced by Dorpfeld ; 
this building was a vast, long, three-naved hall, supported by 
Tonic columns in two rows; the lower space was an open 
chamber, in the upper story the side naves on the breadth 
(short sides) of the house were formed in two-story store- 
rooms, while in the upper part of the ends of the long sides 
were windows opposite windows for lighting the interior. 
Watzinger properly insists upon the close relationship of 
Solomon’s and Philon’s plans. For the three-nave construc- 
tion of megara in the ancient Levant see H. Thiersch, ᾿ Ein 
altmediterraner Tempeltyp, ZAW 1932, 73 ff., with accom- 
panying plates. The present writer presents below his own 
reconstruction of the vague description, with preference for 
many a question-mark in lieu of text-correction. It is to be 
remarked that the description comes from a spectator of the 
visible interior. 

The dimensions of the interior, 100 x50 cubits, follow the 
common proportions of the ancient megaron, etc. (cf. Wat- 
zinger, p. 90). Four rows of cedar pillars appear, the first and 
the fourth of which rows must have been set as pilasters against 
the walls, affording three aisles, while all the upper wooden 
construction was based upon the several two pairs of the four 
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rows of columns. Above each of the two pairs of columns in 
their long parallelism were built-in rooms in stories, leaving a 
lofty nave, which afforded a view of the cedar roof stretching 
over the width of the building. The terminal walls at the 
ends of each of the three aisles were pierced with doors (i 
triplicate), and above with three superimposed windows. With 
this specification of storied windows it appears that the built- 
in stories did not extend to the terminal walls, and at these 
open ends may well have stood the staircases to the upper 
stories, while the open spaces afforded light. 

2. The specification of four rows of pillars has been generally 
corrected by comm. (Stade, e¢ al., not by Richter, Van Gelderen, 
Watzinger) to ‘three rows’ with Grr., in view of the equal 
division of the assumed forty-five pillars, fifteen to a row, v.*. 
But the three last-named authorities assign the forty-five to 
the number of chambers in the stories, and this interpretation 
is the most reasonable in the syntax of the v., although the 
assignment of the number of chambers appears unimportant, 
and the odd numbers 45 and 15. raise a question as to the 
division of the chambers on the two sides; the only explana- 
tion is that the observation has to do with one side of the 
nave, on which side there were three stories each with fifteen 
rooms, and this would provide closets of close to ten feet in 
width. For this and the foll. vv. see the Notes at length. 
The word beams appeared at 63°; comm., following the Grr., 
largely correct 1t to ‘capitals,’ with which cf. © and Jos., 
who amusingly find in it a transcription from a Greek word. 
3. Side-chambers : so at 6°, but at 615 used of cedar boards ; 
cf. EVV. 4. The initial adjective ‘ embrasured ’ appeared at 
64. ὅ. For the opening words a simplification may be pro- 
posed: and all the doorways squared, embrasured and opposite, 
etc.; cf. Note. The sum of the statement is that the three 
doors at the opposite ends faced one another; the addition 
of ‘ windows ᾿ with commentators, after the Grr., would only 
repeat v.47. 6. The v. evidently describes the pillared portico 
in front of this house, its width of 50 cubits agreeing with 
that of the house. V.® appears to present a pillared vestibule 
in front of that great portico, and so Y paraphrases: ‘ another 
portico in front of that greater portico’; but the description 
as a whole is unintelligible. Kittel om. translation of ν.Ὁ, 
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Sanda om. as secondary, ‘and a portico in front of them and 
the pillars,’ and indeed the repetition of the identical Heb. 
phrase, which must be translated variously as zn front of them 
and upon them, looks like a dittograph. Van Gelderen trans- 
lates at end: ‘and to wit (und zwar) pillars with a roof over 
them ’—he holds that these rows of columns are a continua- 
tion of those in the interior. Klostermann by a change of 
vocalization of ΣΡ 1° changes ‘the pillars’ into ‘ the 
courtiers,’ making the building a reception hall—to be noted 
as a clever suggestion. 7%. After the evidently frontal portico 
of v.® the word here must have another significance, probably 
that of the Gate, the Porte, 7.e., of justice, as in common 
Oriental language, and so expressed in the following exact 
term, the Portico of Justice. This chamber was distinct, wholly 
panelled with cedar and roofed ; its position in the House of 
the Lebanon Forest may have lain at the other end of the 
building from the front portico, and the clients of royal 
justice had then to pass through the length of the imposing 
portico and great hall. Sanda regards the portico and this 
audience chamber as a distinct building. For the magnificent 
throne this chamber was to house see το βῆ, 8, The private 
palaces, the Harem in the Arabic language, of which as a 
matter of taste little might be said, are listed. They lie ina 
separate enclosure, the second court, as distinguished from the 
royal public buildings (v.?%). 

Ch. 95} records the queen’s entrance into her palace. 

9-10. The actual material of these buildings—all of stone 
(as for the temple, cf. 531), hewn according to given measure- 
ments, with the upper blocks above the basement cut so as 
to expose a smooth surface on the outside and inside walls, 
the foundation stones being particularly specified as to their 
dimensions ; the timbering was of cedar. The present register 
is well illustrated by the excellent summary review of the 
remains of stone construction at Samaria given by Watzinger, 
vol. 1, pp. 98 ff., based upon the Harvard excavations. 9. As 
against the usual translation ‘costly stones’ see Note, 531, 
The final phrase is unintelligible; with correction of text 
Stade would read, “and from the house of YHWH to the great 
court’; Burney, ‘and from the court of the house,’ etc. ; 
Sanda, ‘and from the second court to the great court’; 
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Richter and Van Gelderen, “and indeed from the street to 
the great court,’ conjecturing apparently a long view of the 
palaces up through the great court. 12. V.* repeats the specifi- 
cations for the walls of the inner court, that of the temple 
(636) ; for these courts see Comm. there. V.12» is absent in 
OGrr. ; no sense can be made of the unconstruable words ; 
cf. the makeshifts in EVV. The topography is so uncertain 
that the house, while generally identified with the temple, is 
claimed to be the palace by Burney, Richter, Van Gelderen. 


2. ‘and 30 cubits its height’: @ 6% om., 2 -x., but Jos. has.— 
by: @ και, by early scribal error.—nya0x: Grr. as ‘ three,’ in- 
fluenced by the numerals below, largely accepted by critics, e.g., 
St., BH; but Jos.=%, making of the phrase ‘ quadrangular 
pillars’ (!).—mn12: Grr., ὠμίαι, ᾿ shoulder-pieces ’=msn2, as at 
vv.30. 34; @ ΠΡ ‘their Corinthian capitals,’ paralleled by 
Jos.’s remark that the roof was ‘ according to Corinthian style,’ 
i.e., he knew Targumic tradition; & xno, used at vv.1%- for 
meni, ‘capitals’; St., Kit., al. correct, after the ὍΣ. to mpbn3 as 
struts for support of the roof-beams ; Sanda prefers nnn3, ‘ crowns,’ 
as presenting the finesse of the art. But % (and so ¥, ‘ligna 
exciderat ’), as at 638, suffices.—32. nyss: ‘stories,’ as at 65: at 
615. ‘beams,’ hence Sanda here, ‘ architraves.’—4, ospy: cf. 64; 
Grr. here μελαθρα, vs. the translation there.—7in> x mno literally, 
‘look to look’; Grr., xwpa ere xwpav, as though Aram. Ν)Π.---- 
5, mno bx ono bm py o ys mim oennpa bn: the tr. above 
represents the text, which is authenticated word for word by the 
Grr., along with wild perversions of reading and rendering. The 
second noun appears unnecessary ; the phrase might be under- 
stood as ‘the doors with the jambs.’ py is grammatically 
obscure ; Eissf. ingeniously, ‘in Durchblick,’ cft. Hif. of the verb. 
It may be a scribe’s gloss to bring in the item of o°spy from ν.΄. 
Kit., like $, om. translation. δι, unique as adv., may have been 
introduced to explain the foll. phrase; or that phrase may be 
conversely secondary. The Grr. read ‘om as nunmm (ac xwpat, as 
above); bm as jo; and for ‘no bx ‘nD θυρωματοΞ:[θυρας ἐπι θυραν, 
i.e., as thoungh=’p ὃν nob. The first of these rdgs., with nino= 
‘windows’ (the assumed noun unique), and the third have been 
approved by comm., ¢é.g., Burn., St., Eissf.; but such correction 
would repeat the vis-a-vis position of the windows in v.4.—6, obw : 
Grr., ro αιλαμ, and so infra; see Note 63.—ovbw: ὦ € ‘ fifty.’— 
vam: «Grr.+efvywreva, which Klost. and Richter have attempted 
to explain.—sy: also Eze. 417°; Cooke’s suggestion ‘ cornice,’ 
has been adopted above. Gr. παχος is etymological.—7, . . . avy 
yoipn: ᾧ GY om.—s pip fy]: Jer. Talmud novpa, as at 615, and 
so here ; the change, as mnpa, is accepted here by Then., St., 
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BH., not by Sanda, al. The phrase is technical, EVV correctly, 
‘from floor to floor’=‘ from bottom to top.’—8, nonxa ssn: for 
the noun, its etymology and gender, see the full discussion by 
Orlinsky, AJSL 1939, 22 ff.; for the article confined to the adj. 
see GK §126, 5, with sequence by Dr., Tenses, §209; similar cases 
below, v.44, II. 204 Kr. The Grr. read the adj. as nnxa.—na 
coo: 2.b. the compound prep. after Aram. usage; Grr., εξελισ- 
σομενὴ (?) τουτοις, 7.€.,=7>Nd,.—awvyy: Φ GL om.; the gloss from a 
punctilious scribe, who would date the event where it belonged ; 
cf. 93..--9. wna 19: G GY om.—nmnevn: the only light on this 
technical word comes from Gr. γεῖσαι, ‘ eaves.’ 


VV.18-47, The bronze work for the temple. Cf. 2 Ch. 233, 
3-418; Ant., vill, 3,4-7. The Chronicler makes Hiram master 
of all the arts, and indirectly at least the artist of the gold 
and silver vessels. This section, plus vv.48-5, is prefixed in 
OGrr. to vv.1-! with the pious purpose of placing the sacred 
before the profane. Hex. (A x) has it in place; it is missing 
in the leaves of S#. 

18, 14. Introduction of Hiram of Tyre. For the introduc- 
tion of foreign artists cf. the statement by the Hittite king 
Kuranta of TarhuntaS of his fetching an Egyptian artist to 
build his palace (Winckler, MVG 18, 4 (1913), 15; cf. Meissner, 
Bab. u. Ass., 1, 228 ff.), and Sennacherib’s reference to his 
‘palace patterned after a Hittite (Syrian) palace’ (cited 
above). For named Egyptian architects, father and son, at 
Beth-shean see Albright, From the Stone Age, 159. The inter- 
national interest in art is now well illustrated by an Akk. 
tablet found at Mari on the upper Euphrates, a letter from 
Hammurabi to Zimrilu, king of that city, stating that the 
prince of Ugarit desires a description of the palace of Zimrilu 
and wishes to see it (A. Parrot, Syria, 1937, 74). Solomon’s 
great supply of bronze is corroborated by N. Glueck’s dis- 
coveries and excavations in Edom on the shores of the Red 
Sea ; see the comment at length on Esyon-geber, 926. The 
foundry-work is detailed below, v.48, For the Egyptian im- 
ports of ‘ Asiatic copper’ from the land of Retenu see W. M. 
Miller, Asien u. Europa, 33, 126. Sennacherib reports the 
making of large bull-colossi of bronze (ARA 2, nos. 392, 412 f.). 
His statement, in the first passage, of enclosing pillars of 
cedars ‘in a sheathing of bronze’ is now illustrated by 
Parrot’s report (ILN, May 26, 1938, p. 952) of his discovery 
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at Mari of “two bronze lions . . . actually made of wood, 
over which a thin bronze leaf had been passed.”’ For ancient 
bronze work see P. Thomsen, ‘ Bronzeguss,’ Κρ; for study 
and illustration of the brass work here described Stade, GV I 
1,330.0: .Nowack, Aycl S870, 7735. benzinger, ΟΝ 344: 
also the literature cited above in introduction to the ch., and 
current references below. 

Solomon retains the services of Hiram of Tyre, a worker in 
bronze, son of a widow of the tribe of Naphtali, and his father 
aman of Tyre.... He came... and did all his (Solomon's) 
work. His manifold talents are expressed in the words gener- 
ally translated as wisdom, understanding, knowledge; similar 
words are used for the endowment of the Messiah in Is. 11? ; 
they might be translated here with artistry, intelligence, skill. 

15-22. The two bronze pillars. For the text, along with 
the abbreviated parallel, 2 Ch. 315-1’, we have the recapitula- 
tion of the brass work, Jer. 5218-8, which again is briefly 
summarized in II. 2516-17, with another varying summary 
below, vv.4!: 42. For criticism of the text see Thenius, Stade 
(remarking, Akad. Reden, 162, that the whole section on the 
brass work “ gehort zu den am schlimmsten tiberlieferten des 
a.t. Textes’’), Sanda. In the following presentation of the 
text bracketed portions are secondary. Footnote references 
immediately follow. 


15. And he 'cast\! the two 
pillars (of) bronze? 18 cubits 
the height of the one pillar, 
with a tape of 12 cubits ‘en- 
circling it, and its thickness 
(of the bronze) 4 figers, 
hollow'® ; 16. and two capitals 
(he made] + to put upon the top 
of the pillars, cast 1m bronze ; 
5 cubits the height of the one 
capital, and 5 cubits the height 
of the second capital; 17. 
checker-works ὃ {checker-make, 
festoons, chain-work] ® ‘for the 
capitals! * on top of the pillars, 


Jers. ch... δ. "21. Aad Sike 
pillars τὸ 15. cubits the herght 
of the one pillar, with a tape 
of 12 cubits encircling it, and 
its thickness 4 fingers, hollow ; 
22. and a capital upon 1t, 
bronze, and the height of the one 
capital 5 14 cubits ; 
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fa checker-work’ [18 seven] 8 
for the one capital, and a 
checker-work [18 seven] for the 
second capital; 18. [and he 
made the pillars}® and two 
vows ‘of pomegranates of 
bronze’ yound about upon 
the one checker-work {to cover 
the capitals on top of the pome- 
granates|4; and so _ [he 
made|* for the second capital ; 
20b.; and the pomegranates 
200 154, rows round about upon 
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and pomegranates upon the 
capital round about, the whole 
bronze; and like this for the 
second pillar; [and pome- 
granates|}°. 23. and the pome- 
granates were 96, “pendant',16 
all the pomegranates 100, upon 
the checker-work round about. 


‘the one! [10 second] 15 pillar. 


ins; corrected Dy St.; Bi, al. to: pen (cf -v.**).= but see Comme, 
IJ. 124 for use of the verb in sense of ‘ minting.’ 2? Grr.+-rw aidan του 
otxov (B ἃς τὸ for τω), a gloss from v.21; see SBOT. * The text of Jer. 
accepted: 2:3] myasx yaw yan wa=G GL. ‘4 Otiose in this 
originally verbless list, and soinv.!8. 5 Grr., ‘and he made two checker- 
works.’ 5. Grr. om. this supernumerary passage, except for Lucian’s 
plus at end of the v., μεγαλα, 1.6., rdg. oo13.. For the chain-work see 
2 Ch. 315, 7° For the capitals ’ is emended by the Grr., for the sake of 
precision to ‘ to cover the capitals,’ as in the insertion in v.18; the 
addition is generally accepted. *® Read ἀξ with Grr.; cf. Jer., vs. 
nyac. 9 Grr. om. the superfluous statement; on basis of two Heb. MSS 
some critics (e.g., Burn., St., BH) would read on for omsya. 10 For 
eve Grr. a plus=neni via (cf. v.42), which gives the expected detail. 
11 Grr. om.; variant duplicate of v.17; for δ. read onoyn, with 
some 50 MSS Ken., deR.=S @. 15 For miwn is read ansn with St. : 
Benz., Burn. propose a lacuna to be filled out from v.17; or possibly 
there was originally no numeral. 1°‘ 18 (cubits)’: 2 Ch. 315, ‘ 35.’ 
AS ΕΝ ΟἿ 15). dla ΕΛ πον Gea an evident doublet Ὁ ΤΙ ΣΕ, 
nazwa ys. 16 smn: the unique adv. of direction has been variously 
understood, but Ὁ), ‘ pendentibus,’ ‘hanging’ (cf. German ‘ luftwarts’) 
gives the mng. (see Cornill, ad loc., citing Rashi); four of the nodules 
of the loop were attached to the column, the remainder hanging free. 
Jer.’s figure ‘ 100’ refers to the single loop. 


19. 20a. 22. These sections are additions to the presenta- 
tion above, with some fresh items, but repetitive, along with 
a unique Hebrew word. OGrr rearranged in the order vv.?!- 
19.208) -OMmieting Vv." 2: (MS wv hasy 2228)? 10. ΠΡ οὐ δ᾽ εἰς 
that were on top of the two pillars, lily-work, tn the portico, 


4 cubits. 20a. And capitals upon the two pillars, even above, 
68 
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close to the globe-top (Heb. belly] that was oppostie to the checker- 
work. 22. And upon top of the pillars lily-work. And the 
business of the pillars was finished. 

Authentic items are given with the Jily-work, four cubits 
(high), and the technical word belly, doubtless identical with 
the word translated bowl, vv.*!: 4%. In the portico, ν.15, may 
be gloss from v.?4. The word translated close to (v.?°) is a 
novel preposition ; the Grr. read or guessed at the impossible 
‘chambers ’ (cf. 6°). V.?22 was suggested by v.*. 

41. 42. This summary account from below is presented 
here for convenience of comparison. 41. Two pillars, and the 
bowls of the capitals that were on top of the pillars, two, and 
the checker-works, two, to cover the two bowls of the capitals that 
were on top of the pillars ; 42. and the pomegranates, 400, for 
the two checker-works, two rows of pomegranates to the one 
checker-work, to cover the two bowls of the capitals that were 
upon the pillars. 


For the last prep. ‘ upon,’ % 2 ὃ», ξεν Sy; 11 MSS wx dy 
(cf. ν᾿ πε PY. The passage presents a fresh technical term, 
n>3, ‘ bowls,’ used evidently for a structure of bowl shape, and 
corresponding to Heb. ‘ belly,’ v.2°. Also the figure for the whole 
sum of pomegranates is given. 


21. And he erected the pillars for the portico of the hall ; and 
he erected the right-hand pillar, and called its name Jachin ; 
and he erected the left-hand pillar, and called tts name Boaz. 
For v.** see above. 


For the name Yakin, ‘he (deity not named) establishes’ see 
Albright, 81, 1924, 375, with the more pregnant translation, ἡ he 
creates.’ For the verbal element cf. the later royal name Yehoiakin, 
and it is frequent in Phcen. names, compounded with a divine 
subject (Harris, Gram., 110—citing also a n. pr., ykn.). Cf. the 
5. Arab. name of a gate at Obne, yan, ‘it (he ὃ) stands (is 2), 
Ryckmans, NPS 1, 344. For the second name as Ba‘al-‘az, ‘ Baal 
is strong,’ the writer refers to his Note in ΤΟΙ 25 (1935), 265. 
Ugaritic b‘l ‘z appears in a thrice-repeated acclamation, * Baal is 
strong!’, in Virolleaud’s first long text (Syria, 12, 220, col. vi, lines 
17-20=A1TRS 56; C. Ἢ: Gordon, Ugar: Hdbh., 2, Text 49% vi: 
17-20). Also, as has not been otherwise observed, there was a 
true Gr. tradition of this etymology; MS h (55) here has BooNXag, 
in which the oo represents a Palm. vocalization (Lidzb., HNE 
234); for other diminutives of the divine name with loss of the ὦ 
in .Pheen., see 20., p. 239, and Hatris, p. 24: But nearer home 
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is the name of Solomon’s ancestor, Bo‘az=Ba‘al-‘az. For the 
most recent discussion with review of the many various inter- 
pretations see R. B. Y. Scott, ‘ The Pillars Jachin and Boaz,’ 
JBL 1939, 143 ff. But he finds in the name a kind of cryptogram 
for ‘‘ In the strength of YHwH shall the king rejoice’; and with 
this Albright agrees, SAC 139. However, in Solomon’s day ‘ Baal’ 
was not a taboo word, and in any case the Pheenician artist had 
the right to name his own creations. There are to be added 
supplementarily to the literature the full archeological treatment 
of the subject by Albright in his art., ‘ Two Cressets from Marisa 
and the Pillars of Jachin and Boaz,’ BASOR 85 (1942), 18 ff., and 
the article by H. G. May, ‘ The Two Pillars before the Temple of 
Solomon,’ 7b. no. 88, 19 ff. 

Apart from the indifferent testimony of Ch. we thus have 
three notices of the pillars, each contributing independent 
information. The single pillar was 18 cubits high, with a 
circumference of 5 cubits, and so with diameter of 1.58 cubits. 
It possessed a capital 5 cubits high, which bellied, rounded 
out (to use the Hebrew terms), forming a bowl-shaped top, 
and was covered with a checker-work pattern, along with an 
ornamentation of leaves of the lily (z.e., a species like the iris, 
flag, etc.), the long, narrow leaves being given a height of 
4 cubits. From the capital were suspended two strings of 
technical pomegranates, each string being strung with a 
hundred of them, four being attached at the several quarters, 
leaving ninety-six in suspension. The lily-work (similar to 
the use of the lotus in Egyptian architecture) for capitals is 
illustrated in a coin of Byblos with superimposed series of 
lily-like leaves, the capital itself being one quarter the height 
of the whole length of the pillar (ca. A.D. 218, in the British 
Museum, and figured in Perrot and Chipiez, Histoire de lart, 
3, cut 67; Gressmann, ATB 2, cut 522); cf. also the small 
clay ‘ dove-house,’ from Cyprus, representing a temple with 
two robust pillars at the entrance, surmounted with large 
capitals (Perrot and Chipiez, cut 58; cf. Gressman, cut 523 ; 
Benzinger, Arch., cut 424) ; in these cases they stand indepen- 
dent, like Jachin and Boaz. Cf. also the Hadhrumetum stone, 
presenting two pillars surmounted with female busts (Pietsch- 
mann, Gesch. d. Phén., 219). A common type of Sidonian 
coinage presents the front of a temple with a tall independent 
pillar on either side. Also, according to Herodotus, ii, 44, the 
temple of Heracles at Tyre had “in it two pillars, one or 
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refined gold [cf. the term at 674], one of emerald.” Lucian 
reports (De Dea Syra, 28) phalls at the entrance of the goddess’s 
temple, ‘30 fathoms high’ (!). The origin of such an archi- 
tectural feature may be found in the primitive massébét, pairs 
of which have been found at Ta‘anach and Megiddo.! The 
relation of the lily-leaves to the capital has been a problem. 
Benzinger presents a design (Comm., p. 44, reproduced in 
Eissfeldt’s Comm.) with the leaves surmounting the bowl, in 
which case the total height would be 18+5-+4==27 cubits. 
But as one description speaks only of the capital with 
the lily-work, while the other identifies the capital with the 
flowers, it is rather evident that the bowl was nested in the 
foliate adornment, the latter projecting upwards about the 
bowl for 4 cubits, with the globe, 5 cubits high, appearing 
through the interstices of the leaves and above; so Stade, 
GVI 1, 332, reproduced in Kittel’s Comm.—although in dis- 
agreement with the design—and in Barton, AB fig. 247. The 
pendant loops are a unique item to archeological knowledge. 
For the extensive development of brass work in small figures, 
tools, and the like, see Contenau, La civilization phémcienne, 
209 f. Finally a note of admiration must be struck for these 
several technical specifications, the earlest of the kind in 
history, and based upon exact knowledge, e.g., the thickness 
of the bronze in the hollow pillars. The same quality distin- 
guishes the subordinate two sets of specifications. 

23-26. The bronze sea. 23. And he made the sea, cast work, 
10 cubits (across) from brim to brim, all round about (t.e., 
circular), and 5 cubits tts height, with a measuring-line of 30 
cubits encircling 1t about ; 24. and gourds under tts brim about, 
encircling tt [10 cubtts encircling the sea about—an intrusion 
from v.73] ; two rows the gourds, cast with its casting ; 26. and 
tts thickness a hand’s breadth; and its brim like the work of 
the rim of acup, a lily flower (t.e., a lily-shaped brim) ; holding 
2000 baths ; 25. standing upon twelve oxen, three facing north, and 
three facing west, and three facing south, and three facing east, 
with the sea upon them above, and all their hinder parts tnwards. 


1 F.g., Benzinger, cut 413. See for further examples Cook, Rel. of 
Anc. Pal., 166 ff., and the extensive documentation in Scott’s study. 
J. P. Peters suggested the existence of such a pair of pillars at Nippur 
(Nippur, 1897, 2, 47). 
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The transposition of vv.%5- 26 follows the OGrr. and the 
general judgment of modern scholars, and is required for 
syntactical construction. But v.?® gives an independent speci- 
fication of the brim, inserted as a colophon. The description 
is clear and picturesque. In the matter of circumference to 
diameter, given as 3.0, the Grr. change the figures to 33- ΤΟ ΞΞ 
3.3, obtaining a value farther from actual 3.1416.1 The 
capacity of the sea is given at 2000 baths. The bath has been 
variously estimated: by Nowack, Benzinger at 36.44 litres, 
with the total for the sea=72,880 litres. This figure has now 
been greatly increased by C. H. Inge, in PEQ 1941, τοῦ ἢ. ; 
among three ancient jars from Lachish, one, too fragmentary 
for reconstruction, was marked with δὲ Imlk, ‘a bath of the 
king’; another, with a private seal; a third, with ἐρᾷ, ἡ the 
king’s,’ 1.6., standard measure. Concerning the latter two, he 
holds that the former would have held some 46 litres, the 
Jatter 45. For the subject at large are to be noted the dis- 
cussions by Nowack (Arch., 1, 206) and Sanda, who hold 
that too little is known of the form of the vessel to estimate 
its capacity.2. The Chronicler, as often, expands the figure 
to 3000 baths, followed by Josephus. The purpose of this 
great reservoir was primarily for ablutions, and so Ch. adds 
the note that “the sea was for the priests to wash in.” 
There was the Rabbinic rule for bare feet in the temple 
courts, which would have required their washing (Dalman, 
A. u. S., 5, 152, 206). The sea was doubtless the source 
of supply for the lavers described below. Artificial pools 
of water were constant in ancient temples, and with like 
technical name as here. ‘Seas’ were built in Babylonian 
temples (Jeremias, ATLAO 494f., cf. Sanda, and Albright, 
JAOS 1920, 316f.). Close to the temple of the Dea Syra 
was a great sacred lake (Lucian, §45). And such basins, 


1T. Dantzig, in his Numbers, the Language of Science (1930), 113, 
comments on the Hebrew proportion here as “‘ 5% short of the actual. 
The Egyptians made a closer estimate ; we find in the papyrus Rhind 
(1700 B.c.) the value of π as equal to 343... which is only 4 of 1% 
in excess.”’ But the figuration here in either Hebrew or Greek was a 
round figure. 

2 Mostly recently Albright, arguing from the same jars, contradicts 
the large figures of Inge and others, reducing the size of the bath to 
22 litres (AASOR 21-2 [1943], 58, n. 7). 
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supplied with running water, at the entrance of temples are 
vouched for in S. Arab. inscriptions ; for a case see N. Rhodo- 
kanakis, Sb., Vienna Academy, no. 177, pt. 2 (1915), 7. 
The source of water-supply for this reservoir is not stated ; 
Sanda is inclined to think that there already existed the 
conduit from the so-called Solomon’s Pools; but see Smith, 
Jerusalem, 1, ch. 5. The sea must have been filled by wind- 
lasses or otherwise from the underground cisterns, for which 
see Smith, of. cit., 119 ff. Nowack (Arch., 2, 44) cites Kosters, 
who notes the elimination of the sea in Eze., in which apoca- 
lypse it is replaced on its site by the spring of the temple 
(Eze. 47/4-). This great bronze laver was, as far as we 
know, indeed a unique masterpiece, with the artistry of the 
lily-like brim, decorated below with rows of gourds (cf. 618), 
all of one casting, and resting on twelve bulls of the same 
metal. For the essay at reproducing this work of art see 
Stade, GVJ 1, 336, whose plan is repeated in the BDD, Com- 
mentaries and Archzologies in general. But a criticism is to 
be made of this now conventional design, which presents the 
great bowl as wholly supported upon the backs of the oxen— 
an extraordinary load for such figures. Rather the oxen were 
pediment figures, with their ‘ hinder parts’ suppressed under 
the curve of the bowl, which latter rested on the ground. 
And such an artistic feature appears in von Oppenheim’s 
plate 47, in his Tell Halaf, presenting the socket for an image 
with six lions underneath in like fashion. 


23. δ: cf. S. Arab. mbhr used of a pool (Conti Rossini, Chrest., 
112), and in the same region of South Arabia a reservoir is called 
a ‘sea,’ acc. to D. Van der Meulen and H. von Wissmann, Hadra- 
maut and Some of tis Mysteries Unvetled (Leiden, 1932), 94.—ps0: 
& G € om.; Hex. yurny (A avrnv).—ai0: Ba, € om.—ry: 
Kr. 12: the Kt. also appears elsewhere ; the word is synonymous 
with mn, v.5.—24, inpyta . . Ὁ: Ba, om.—25. abyndo omby oom: 
Grr., exc. A x, transfer to end of v.—an1: @ ΘῈ εἰς τ. oxov, @L 
correctly, εἰς To evdov. 


27-39. The wheeled stands and their lavers;: their location 
along with that of the sea. Ch. om., except for summary 
wm ve the lavers, and note of their use by the priests to wash 
in, along with statement as to position of the sea. Josephus 
has an elaborate varying description, probably prompted by 
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his knowledge of similar vessels, Av#., vill, 3,6. For extensive 
studies see Klostermann, Stade (ZAW 3, 159 ff.=Akad. Reden, 
166 ff.), Burney (with careful study of the text and language), 
Stade and Haupt in SBOT, Kittel in his Studien, pp. 189-242 
(the most extensive of all the discussions). For reconstruc- 
tions, and reproductions of the Cypriote vessels to be men- 
tioned below, see Stade, GVJ 1, 340f.; Burney, Kittel; 
Nowack, Arch., 2, 43 {.; Gressmann, ATB vol. 1, pls. cciil, 
cciv ; Benzinger, Arch., 44 f.; Barton, AB pl. 87; also BDD, 
Commentaries. 

For such wheeled vessels in temple use may be noted the 
low-lying bronze wagon found by von Oppenheim (Tell Halaf, 
190, and pl. 58b) ; also incense wagons have been discovered 
at Tell-Khafaje in Babylonia, for which see Frankfort in 
ILN, June 8, 1934, pp. 910 ff. But it is two archaic vessels 
from Cyprus that particularly illustrate the creations of the 
Pheenician artist Hiram, both of bronze, the one from Enkome, 
with the wheels now lost, the other a rather well-preserved 
miniature vessel found in a grave at Larnaka. For primary 
publication of these relics see A. S. Murray, Journal of Royal 
Inst. of British Architects, 1899, pp. 20 ff. (cited by Burney), 
and at length, with comparison of the Solomonic objects, 
A. Furtwangler, in Sb. of the Munich Academy, vol. 2, pt. 2 
(1899). Watzinger rightly remarks, in an excellent summary of 
the subject (DP 1, 104 f.) : “‘ Every attempt at reconstruction 
of the stands of the temple will have to start from the agree- 
ment of the construction with the Cypriote kettle-wagons. ... 
It is accordingly evident that the kettle-wagons and the stands 
must have come from neighbouring workshops. ”’ 

Also pertinent to our subject is the account that Pausanias 
gives (x, 16, 2) of an iron stand and bowl, the honorific gift 
to a temple from the Lydian king Alyattes (first half of the 
6th cent. B.c.). The passage is commented upon at length 
by G. Karo, ‘Das Weihgeschenk des Alyattes,’ in Akw., 
Beiheft to vol. 8 (1905), 54-65; and this item has been en- 
larged upon by Kittel, Studien, 189 ff. Because of its interest 
the translation by W. M. S. Jones in the Loeb Library is 
herewith given. ‘‘ Of the offerings sent by the Lydian kings 
I found nothing remaining except the iron stand of the bowl 
of Alyattes. This is the work of Glaukos the Chian, the 
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man who discovered how to weld iron. Each plate of the 
stand is fastened to another, not by bolts or rivets, but by 
the welding, which is the only thing that fastens and holds 
together the iron. The shape of the stand is very like that 
of a tower, wider at the bottom and rising to a narrow top. 
Each side of the stand is not solid throughout, but the iron 
cross-strips are placed like the rungs of a ladder. The upright 
iron plates are turned outwards at the top, so forming a seat 
for the bowl.’’ We have here the stand with crown at the 
top to hold the bowl as in our text, the open ‘work and welding 
as here, and the cross-pieces ‘like the rungs of a ladder’ 
exactly defining an obscure work of our text. 
ο΄. And he made the stands, ten, of bronze; 4 cubits the 
length of the one stand, and 4 cubits its width, and 3 cubits its 
height ; 28. and this the make of the stand: frame-pieces to 
them {so #)—error for it], and frame-pieces between the cross- 
pieces ; 29. and upon the frame-pieces between the cross-pieces 
lions, cattle, and cherubs, and so upon the cross-pieces ; ‘and’ 
[plus with Grr.] above and [with correction of Heb. punctua- 
tion] below the lions and the cattle spirals, hammered work ; 
30. and four wheels of bronze to the one stand, and axles of 
bronze ; and its four feet, with shoulder-pieces under the laver, 
the shoulder-pieces welded .. . [Ὁ] spirals ; 31. and its mouth 
within the crown and above at a cubit (high), and its mouth 
rounded, the make of a container, 14 cubits (high) ; and further 
upon its mouth gravings ; ‘and their [so ® ; cf. v.28] frame-pieces 
squared, not rounded’ [an addition, out of place]. 
82. and the quartette of wheels underneath the 
frame-pieces, and the axles [Heb. hands] of the 
wheels in the stand; and the height of the one 
wheel τὶ cubits ; 88. and the work of the wheels 
like the work of a chariot wheel, their axles and 
felloes and spokes and hubs welded (i.e., as one 
piece) ; 384. and four shoulder-pieces at the four 
corners of the one stand, its shoulder-pieces part 
of the stand; 85. and at the top of the stand 
[a lacuna here—cf. v.32] 11 cubits in height, round 
about; and at the top of the stand its handles 
[? Heb. hands] and its frame-pieces, (being) part 
of it. 86. And he engraved upon the panels 
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[H-+tts handles] and upon tts frame-pieces 

cherubs, lions and palms . . . [2?—cf. v.39) and 

spirals round about. 
97. Like this he made the ten stands, cast in one piece, one 
measure, one form for them all. 88. And he made ten lavers 
of bronze, (each) holding [Heb. verb in sing.] 40 baths, 4 cubits 
(high) the one laver ; one laver wpon the one stand for the ten 
stands. 389. And he placed the stands, five at the corner of the 
house at the right (=south), and five at the corner of the house 
at tts left (=north), and the sea ‘he placed’ [secondary] at the 
right-hand corner of the house to the southeast. 

The above presentation of the text regards vv.3?-38, offset 
to the right, as secondary vs. Stade, who so considers vv.28-31), 
but in agreement with Kittel. The former assumes vv.3! 35 
to be secondary as parallel to vv.?% 31, but retains v.3® as 
primary ; yet we have here a parallel to v.29, disagreeing with 
it only in the terms of the panels and the pictured figures, 
which latter point he would overcome by artful distribution 
of the decorations presented in his plate. Sanda, following 
his critical method for the text of the description of the 
temple (ch. 6), obtains harmony by rearrangement of the vv. 
in this sequence: vv.2?- 28- 29. 36. 81, 30. 82, 38. with yy,3!- 35 
inset as a parallel to v.3°; but such chaotic disarrangements 
are most improbable in text-transmission. 

The writer’s results, in large part independent, are as 
follows: the frame-pieces 1° in v.78 are the upright corner- 
pieces ; frame-pieces 2° are additional uprights on the face 
of the stand, and so between the cross-pieces, a phrase other- 
wise insoluble ; the cross-preces are horizontal, and they are 
panelled (the noun translated panel is also used of a writing- 
tablet, even as here the panel is engraved), and so the frame- 
pieces and cross-pieces of v.28 correspond to the frame-pieces 
and panels of v.36; the crown, v.*1, is retained, as vs. the 
common correction to shoulder-pieces, producing confusion 
with the inferior shoulder-pieces of v.3°, while just such a 
circular crown is represented in the Larnaka kettle (see Note). 
This brass work was evidently open, not full-plated all about, 
as some reproductions present the object, for the water was 
contained in the inset laver. The whole account, apart from 
some interpolations, is derived from reports of interested and 
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technically trained eye-witnesses ; while their testimony is 
confusing, as here presented, we have evidence of unique 
interest in a work of high art. 

There remains the difficult problem of the practical use of 
these vessels. This has been considered by Kittel uniquely 
and at length, pp. 236-42. His argument is as follows: 
the 40 baths at 36.4 litres=1456 litres=384 gallons, and in 
weight, 1400 kilograms=3086 lb. ; adding to this at a hazard 
the assumed weight of laver and stand he obtains for the 
loaded truck 3400 kg. =7495 lb.=33 short tons. The mobility 
of an ancient truck under such a load is inconceivable. In 
Kittel’s view also the practicability of the vessel is spoiled 
by its height, which at its lowest terms, according to his 
calculation, is 5} cubits=8 ft. 3 in.; how then was the water 
filled in and drawn out ? The primitive cup-pump may have 
been used for filling the vessel; cf. Comm. on the bronze 
sea above. For drawing the water may the siphon have been 
used so early? Kittel’s consequent deduction is that these 
vessels were purely ‘symbols of the water-dispensing Deity,’ 
even as he earlier interpreted the bronze sea. While his 
practical argument cannot be gainsaid, the abundance of such 
massive and useless ritual vessels would seem quite de trop. 
The bronze sea might have been symbolical, but these lavers 
appear practical for the distribution of water—most necessary 
indeed in connexion with the bloody rites of the temple.} 

39. From the position of the bronze sea at the south- 
eastern point of the temple arose Ezekiel’s eschatological 
expectation of the stream issuing and trickling at the south 
side of the eastern portal of the temple (4714-). 

1 As for the term laver (Riyér), used of cooking pots (1 Sam. 214) 
and actual priestly lavers (Ex. 301!84-, etc.), this must have been a vessel 
of bow] shape. For the Sumerian origin of the word see Albr., JAOS 
36 (1916), 232. The laver on top of the stand projected one cubit above 
the latter and thus formed with it a perfect cube with a capacity of 
64 cubic cubits; the laver, however, contained only a quarter of this 
amount, which is the equivalent of some 1525 litres. This fits well 
with the 40 baths (1456 litres) of v. 38. If, however, the laver occupied 
the whole interior of the stand and projected one cubit above it, we 
have to assume that it was not filled, but that only 40 baths of water 
were poured into it. Supplementary reference 1s to be made to ἢ. 2 


of Comm., vv.?%-26, for Albright’s diminution of the bath to about two- 
thirds of the currently accepted figures. 
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27. miso: ‘stands,’ so by proper etymology Chic. B. (Moff., 
‘trolleys’!); EVV ‘bases’=¥P ‘ bases’=@ wo'02;  ‘ageané 
‘basins ’=. Grr. transliterate with μεχωνωθ, indifferently for 
sing. and pl. Hommel’s opinion (EGAO 144) that the Heb. word 
occurs with the same mng. in S. Arab. is not to be accepted ; see 
Conti Rossini, Chrest., 168.—The dimensions, 4 x 4X3 are altered 
by Grr. to 5X4x6; the last figure may be explained as due to 
the addition of the figures for wheels and top-piece, v.*1; cf. the 
purposed change of figure at ν.33,.- 98, muon, onde: the first 
word translated above as (upright) frame-pieces ; Grr., σνγκλειστον, 
‘rim’ (9), and so prob. © $; ® for 1° ‘interrasile’ (‘ low-relief- 
work’), but for 2° ‘sculpture.’ The word is used technically 
for the rim of the show-bread table (Ex. 2525, etc.). This mng. 
is generally accepted (e.g., by St., Burn., Kit., Sanda), with applica- 
tion of the word to the horizontal base and top border of the 
square vessel. The word occurs also in a gloss, 11. 1617. The 
second technical term, translated here with cross-pieces, has corre- 
sponding Pu. ppl., used of boards mortised together (Ex. 2617, 
3672) ; our noun prob. occurs in the Pheen. Marseilles Tariff (CIS 
I, no. 165=Cooke, NSI no. 42) in sense of ‘ribs’ of sacrificial 
animals, and so with query Cooke and Harris (Gram., 150). T tr. 
with the cognate xa‘bv’, ‘ rung’ of a ladder, ‘ledge’; cf. Y ‘ iunc- 
turas.’ The word then corresponds exactly to the ‘ cross-strips ’ of 
Pausanias’s description, cited above. (The uncertainty of interpre- 
tation of the two words is displayed in EVV: AV ‘ borders’ and 
‘ledges,’ RVV ‘ panels’ and ‘ ledges,’ JV ‘ borders’ and ‘ stays.’) 
As this feature is then etymologically a horizontal cross-piece 
( rib ’), the misgévot must logically be, in the first place, the upright 
corner-pieces of the vessel ; and such is Jos.’s interpretation, ‘ four 
tetragonal small pillars (κιονίσκοι), standing at each corner.’ But 
interpreters have generally reversed the mng. of the terms, making 
the ‘ribs’ stand upright, and the msgrt the top and bottom. 
ΝΡ accordingly becomes a crux; some would change the text, 
e.g., Klost., Burn., Sanda, while Kit. and St. (with change of mind 
in SBOT) hesitate at alteration. The relation denoted by the frame- 
pieces between the cross-pieces has appeared most obscure; see 
Kit., pp. 208 ff. But with the new designation of the first item 
we may understand reference to intermediate vertical pieces be- 
tween the horizontal bars. The stand was open within this frame 
of upright- and cross-pieces.—on>: easily corrected by critics to 
ab, or to 37>; but below there are several grammatical errors, 
prob. original—29, mx: for the lion-motif cf. 101%. Jos. gives 
lion, bull, eagle, and subsequently makes the laver rest on the 
paws of lion and eagle.—1p3: Grr.=7p2.—5yrn j2: read 13 (with 
athnah) >yoo, with Grr., St., αἱ.--τῦρ προ mS: Grr. χωραι (9) 
εργον καταβασεως ; OT 2133 iy par, ‘ attachment of welding-work ’ ; 
Y ‘quasi lora ex aere dependentia’; © is free; AV ‘certain 
additions made of thin work,’ cf. T; RVV JV ‘wreaths of hanging 
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work,’ which presents the current interpretation for the first 
word as to be connected with and, ‘ crown,’ Pr. 1° (so Keil), and 
hence Kit. argues (pp. 221 f.) for correction to the pl. of the latter 
word, nib; similar renderings, ‘ garlands,’ ‘ rosettes,’ have been 
suggested. But Kit. in postscript (p. 235) pertinently calls atten- 
tion to ‘ das beliebte Strickornament ’ on the Enkomi vessel, 1.6., 
the series of connected spiral rings. In AJA 43 (1939), are plates 
illustrating a variety of such spiraliform motives of different 
origins and ages: C. W. Blegen’s article on Post-Mycenzan art, 
figs. 6, 16 (pp. 416, 429), and Glueck’s presentation of a Naba- 
tean temple, figs. 3, 4 (p. 352). The other obscure word, 1™»,, is 
interpreted by Y as from 11, and so Kamp., Burn. render with 
‘ stepped/bevelled work.’ Kit., followed by Sanda, offers the best 
solution with derivation from 1, ‘ to hammer in, inlay,’ even as 
the Hif. was used above, 692,30, wanye: another case of careless 
grammar ; the fem. suff. is expected.—The passage nanan to a>yxm, 
v.31, fails in @ G", is supplied by A x.—m Τὴν Ἴ2ΡῸ 1 || to the equally 
obscure 3°35 nd) ex ayoa, end of v.36. @ is arbitrarily different, 
reading the first word as 1233>=; Hex. (A x), aro repay avdpos 
προσκειμεναι: Ὁ ‘contra se invicem respectantes’; RVV JV attempt 
a plausible interpretation, ‘with wreaths at the side of each,’ 
and similarly Burn. But Kit., St. (SBOT), Sanda despair of 
interpretation. Early comm., cited by Poole, followed a novelty 
of Jewish exegesis, which is presented by Ixit. (p. 224) from Yoma 
55a: “‘ the cherubs who are attached to each other are a symbol 
of God’s love, like the love of man and wife ’’; and similarly 
Rashi tr. here with ‘‘ associations (nm) of man and wife pictured,”’ 
this interpretation arising from the obscure 19, v.*6, which he 
derives from the root πῆρ, used of sexual connexion, and so he 
baldly expounds v.38. AV tr. 1y92 with ‘ according to the pro- 
portion (RVV JV space) of each,’ with marginal note to the noun, 
‘Heb. nakedness,’ faithfully following old Jewish exegesis. The 
whole phrase with its item of the decorative spirals is in place 
below, not here.—8l. wen 19: the suffix has been carelessly 
attracted to preceding 3°32; correct to 15) as immediately below, 
the reference being to the stand.—nnna> n’29: the noun occurs 
at v.18 in architectural sense of ‘ capital,’ which does not suit here ; 
here it=7n2, ‘ crown,’ Est. 112, and refers to the round top. Correc- 
tion to n=nz>, ‘ shoulder-pieces,’ has been generally adopted since 
Ewald’s suggestion, but this term is associated with the feet 
of the stand, vv.%®- 34, while here we are engaged with the 
top. Sanda appropriately calls attention to the Larnaka kettle, 
in which the square tray at top is surmounted with a cylinder. 
In similar fashion, the laver was to be inserted in this crown. 
This circular top-piece projected above the stand proper by 
a cubit; but just below the height is given as ὦ cubit and a half, 
for which augment cf. the extra half-cubit of v.%5. The extra 
figure may refer to the projection of the laver above the holder. 
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Or there may be noted the (artificial ?) summation of cubits: 


tainer.--standard: of ἃ laverin Ἐκ. 3015; 319, etc.—mySpn : also 
above, 618, etc.—onmniiom: the fem. sing. suff. is demanded as 
referring to the stand, v.27; cf. the similar distant reference of 15, 
v.31__82, The v. expands v.?°.—m: ‘ axle-trees,’ so the generally 
received tr., following PY, ‘ axes,’ v.33.—33. o7°31: for the ‘ felloe,’ 
or ‘rim,’ and its prominent part in a chariot wheel cf. Eze. 115, 
and see Cooke, ad loc.—onwm ompyn: for the two unique words 
see Lexx. ΘΟ G" om. (by honest ignorance ?); Α 6 f w present one 
of the two items with avyeves, and so x with a further plus, wutar.— 
84. Sx, Or. Sy: Grr., ere: cf. the extensive irregular use of 5x, 
e.g., 618, 839... 35a, The v. is parallel to v.24. A subject is expected, 
hence 13 is inserted by St. (or 32), Sanda, BH (‘ fortasse’); but 
the phrase is another case of broken grammar, and hence the 
absolute 7>p, corrected generally by critics to 1) with Grr.— 
35). The passage is quite unintelligible. 3207 ex 59) is apparently 
a duplicate of the phrase in v.2; Kit. (cf. BH) would add ‘ and 
underneath the stand,’ an arbitrary addition without fresh light. 
mn was used in connexion with the wheels, v.**, but cannot have 
that mng. here; it might mean the handles at top in which the 
frame-pieces terminated, and as represented in Kit.’s plate, p. 237, 
Gressmann, fig. 508. The word is also glossed into v.3&.—86. 
nnsa: Be, pref. τεσσαρας, error for tas. The pairing of this item 
with the frame-pieces is parallel to the pairing of the cross-pieces 
with the frame-pieces, vv.?%!-, and proves the identity of the panels 
with the cross-pieces. The word is used of a writing tablet, Is. 
308.—"n): a gloss, as noted above, and so St., Kit., who also 
so adjudge the foll. phrase.—anmuom by: MSS, Kr. correctly 
foo Syn.—annd ox ἼΡΩΞ Σ see the parallel with discussion at v.°°. 
Grr., © are fairly unintelligible; & @om.; PY a long paraphrase, 
“* quasi in similitudinem hominis stantis, ut non celata, sed apposita, 
per circuitum viderentur *’; cf. Jos., ‘‘ that those who viewed them 
would think that they were one piece.’’—87. nN 2xp :=625; Grr. 
om., exc. A.—aind2>: for similar odd forms see GK §o1, f, BL 
§98, p.—89. The final term of location of the sea=south-east, 
makes the former terms ‘right ’=south, and ‘left ’=north.— 
172: Gom.; an intrusion from Ch. 


40-47. Summary of Hiram’s work, mostly secondary in 
origin. || 2 Ch. 444-18, and cf. II. 2548-. This is prefaced with 
an item repeated from v.18, and secondary here (so with 
Sanda, vs. Stade). 40. And Hiram made the pots (with v.*; 
10 lavers, by careless slip; see Note) and the shovels anid the 
sprinkling-vessels. The last object was for applying the 
sacrificial blood (e.g., Lev. 714). The three terms are repeated 
from Ex. 273, “115 pots to take away its ashes, its shovels 
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and sprinkling-vessels.’’ 41. 42. These vv. concerning the 
pillars have been presented above, Comm. 718-2, 45. The 
vessels are declared to have been of polished bronze. 46. The 
v. contains the one original and novel statement in the section : 
In the circuit of the Jordan did he [with OGrr., ® the king] 
cast them, in the clay ground between Succoth and Sarethan. 
So practically EVV, following the ancient VSS. The original 
of ‘in the clay ground,’ bm‘bh h’dmh, has been a major object 
of dispute. It has been characterized by Moore (Comm., 
Jud. 72%), seconded by Stade, as meaningless here, followed 
by Comm. generally, and so by Abel, GP 2, 238; they read 
with slight change of the Heb., bm‘brt ’dmh, ‘ at the ford of 
Adamah,’ which then is identified with Adam, ‘ the city beside 
Sarethan,’ at the ford by which the Israelites crossed the 
Jordan (Josh. 3!%).1 But Albright holds that the preposition 
in such a phrase, ‘in the ford,’ makes this change impossible. 
He accordingly reads ‘in the foundries of Adamah’ (JPOS 
1925, 33). But the objection to this location is that it cannot 
be said to lie ‘ between Succoth and Sarethan,’ on any identifi- 
cation of these places. Most recently Glueck, in an extensive 
article, ‘ Three Israelite Towns in the Jordan Valley, Zarethan, 
Succoth, Zaphon,’ BASOR go (1943), 2-23, has returned to 
the non-geographical interpretation of the passage, following 
Albright, in one word, ‘in the earthen foundries’ (pp. 13 f.). 
The noun in this rendering (actually singular in the Heb.= 
‘foundry-work Ἢ means moulds of clay for casting of the 
bronze. Reference is to be made to Glueck’s study also for 
his identification of Succoth as Deir-‘Alla (following Albright, 
AASOR 6 [1926], 46f.), with Sarethan in question ; for the 
latter cf. Abel, GP 450f. Note is to be made of the ancient 
culture now discovered at Transjordanic Tuleilat el-Ghassil, 
E. of Jericho, where early bronze axes have been discovered ; 
see Mallon, Koeppel, Neuville, Teleilat Ghassul (Rome, 1934), 
pl. 34, and for the chalcolithic age in that region Albright, 

1 The place-name as Damiyeh survives in a wady, tell and ford at 
the confluence of the Jabbok with the Jordan, 24 miles N of the 
Dead Sea; see Albr., BASOR 35 (1929), 13, with picture of the present 
ferry, and similarly J. D. Whiting in Nat. Geog. Mag., 1940, 82. It was 
by this ford doubtless that Gideon crossed over to Succoth (Jud. 8*f-), 
Sellin in his Comm. has suggested finding the name in Hos. 6’, reading 
b’dm for k’dm. 
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JPOS 1935, 199 ff.—4?7. And Solomon deposited all the vessels. 
Because of the exceeding great multitude the weight of the bronze 
could not be reckoned. The first sentence appears to be correc- 
tion of “3. made all the vessels,” v.48. Rashi, Kimchi saw 
the difficulty of the statement in the sequence, and following 
LHeb. and Aramaic usage of the verb, translated, as in the 
language of the Protestant VSS, e.g., EVV, with: Ard 5. 
left all the vessels unweighed, because they were exceeding many. 
With omission of the first sentence, the balance is a natural 
sequel of v.46, The Grr. attached this statement to v.*, as 
does Sanda. 

48-51. Solomon’s gilded furnishings of the temple, and the 
completion of all the work. || 2 Ch. 415-91, The whole passage, 
with exception of v.51», is late, vv.?® 45 being drawn from the 
specifications for the tabernacle furniture in Ex. 48. The 
golden altar: cf. the wooden altar overlaid with pure gold, 
Ex. 3018- ; the table on which is the bread of the Presence, of 
gold, ib. 25338.. where again the table is simply overlaid with 
gold. 49. Apart from the parallel in Ch. history knows of 
only one candelabrum, as against the fe noted here, of refined 
gold; cf. the elaborate description of it in Ex. 25%'-, the 
details of which are pursued here with the flower-work, the 
(seven) lamps, and the tongs, all of gold. The original document 
in II. 251°"-, recording the first despoliation of the temple by 
Nebuchadnezzar, speaks only in general terms of his looting 
of temple and palace and his breaking in pieces all the vessels 
of gold which Solomon king of Israel made in the house of 
YuHWH. 50a. The passage is dependent upon 11. 25!!-= Jer. 
5218. listing the booty taken from the temple at its destruc- 
tion, but with the exaggeration of making all the vessels of 
refined gold, whereas the original document distinguishes them 
as some of silver and some of gold. Cups: or rather large 
bowls : otherwise than here and in the parallels only of pro- 
fane use, Ex. 1222, 2 Sam. 1728; snujffers: only here and in 
the parallels ; sprinkling-basins : sup. v.*°, and e.g., Ex. 278 ; 
pans: ¢.g., 1b. 2579; fire-pans: e.g., 1b. 27°—these latter two 
doubtless for incense. 500. The hinge-sockets: EVV hinges. 
The whole passage is clumsy and profuse; @ reads it, and 
Stade retains it; Sanda reduces it to and the hinges of the 
doors of the inner house and of the hall, of gold (cf. BH). See 
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Notes further for some of these words. 5la. And was finished 
all the work which king Solomon did in the house of YHWH: an 
editorial fizale. 51b. Historical memorandum on Solomon's 
placement in the temple of fis father David's dedications, 
namely ‘the vessels of gold and silver and bronze,’ taken 
from Hadadezer and all the nations, according to 2 Sam. 
89-12, But the passage is read with difficulty ; cf. the attempts 
in EVV. It might be simplest to reduce it to: And Solomon 
brought the dedications of his father David, the silver and the 
gold, into the treasurtes of the house of YuHwu, and to regard 
the inset, and the vessels he gave, as an added reference to 
Solomon’s own gifts. For such additional ‘treasures’ cf. 


the shields of gold which Solomon made and Shishak looted 
(1455). 

40. ovn: but 21 MSS own, Grr., Xepax ; this variant from v.!3 
has been intruded from Ch.—nv2"; read mon with 43 MSS 
Ken., deR., Ch., Grr., Ὁ, as at v.44.—”* na: for this locative use 
cf. v.45,—45, Sana: Ixr. aSya is required ; the word is unnecessary 
and is to be omitted with Grr., 9.—” m2: Grr., exc. g i, plus 
““and the 48 pillars of the king’s house and the Lord’s house, all 
the works of the king made Hiram (of bronze).’’ The item of ‘ the 
48 pillars’ Then., Sanda regard as of Heb. origin and historical 
moment.—v1n: the fem. is expected; Grr., apénv (9), exc. G" nv. 
—46. 7522: G ὧν Ὁ om.; the unexpected subject may indicate 
the royal factory.—azina Asyoa: Ch., ‘xa 05; the first noun 
Albright reads as pl., and om. art. in the second ; see Comm.—48, 
weys1; Grr., κι edwxev (exc. B. x. ἐλαβεν), on the ground that S. was not 
the maker.—n3: the noun is locative, as at v.4°.—50. meson: the 
obsvure word is variously rendered in VSS; Engl. ‘ cups’ comes 
from ‘hydrie’ of Y; see Honeyman, /TS 37 (1936), 56 ff., for 
attempt to find the primitive threshold altar in this ritual object.— 
ΠΊΣΩ: EVV ‘spoons,’ JV ‘pans.’ Albr. identifies such a vessel, 
understood as a censer, with a bowl (found at Tell Beit Mirsim) 
with figuration of a lion’s mouth, in which a pipe was inserted for 
blowing the incense ; see BASOR 47 (1932), 15 ff., with additional 
plate, no. 48, 1, and his further remarks in AASOR 21-22 (1943), 
73,. ἃς. 2. For suchsacred ‘vessels: see Ἐς. Prezeworski's study_ot 
Syrian censers, Syria, 1930, 139 ff., and for Palestine that by G. Δι. 
Crowioot, PEO 1940, 150i.; δ΄. also Burrows; WARES 214 Τ᾿, 
with two plates.—ninsa: EVV ‘hinges,’ with T Y; Grr., dvpwuara, 
‘doorways.’ Haupt has a diffuse discussion of the word; G. R. 
Driver ΟΠ δοῖεν with Akko pun, “adrehead’ 1 S--38,- 38: 
ZDMG 1937, 347), followed by L. K6éhler (JBL 1940, 36). But 
it means the ‘ cardines femine’; cf. Is. 317.—51. 52: OGrr. om., 
not desiring to limit Solomon’s works 
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Ch. 8. ‘The dedication of the temple: || 2 Ch. 5-7 ; cf. Awe, 
vi, 4. The chapter contains the history of the entry of the 
ark into the shrine of the temple, νυν τς a poctic word of 
Solomon, taken from an ancient collection, νν.13- 15. his 
prayers of dedication, vv.'4-§; the sequel, the sacrifices and 
the ereat- feast,” viv. 03 δε 63-06. 

The history has its simpler, primitive parallel in the story 
of David’s fetching of the ark to David’s City in 2 Sam. 6, 
and a late parallel in the accounts of the dedication of the 
second ‘temple, Ezra 61°-48 1 Esd. πῆς From Assyria we 
possess numerous foundation-stones with inscriptions invoking 
divine blessing upon the monarch and his offspring, e.g., of 
Sennacherib (AFA 2, nos. 440, 455, 458), and also dedicatory 
texts, of which order is one of Ashurbanipal’s with regard to a 
golden incense-altar (16. nos. 999 ff.): “‘ For all time may 
Marduk look with favour upon that incense-altar, and on me, 
Ashurbanipal, have mercy when I call upon thee, may he 
receive my petitions, hear my prayers, freedom from sickness 
grant me.” 

The chapterisverycomposite. Anancient citation is balanced 
by long prayers in Deuteronomistic style, while the historical 
sections have been extensively swollen with later accretions. 

1.1 Then convoked® Solomon? the elders of Israel,* all the 
heads of the tribes, ‘the hereditary chiefs of the Bné-Israel to 
king Solomon’,® ‘to Jerusalem’ ® to bring up the ark of ‘the 
covenant of’? Yuiwu from David's City, that ts Sion. 2. ‘And 
were convoked to king Solomon all the men of Israel’ 8 "tn the 
moon of Ethanim'% ‘at the Haj, that ts the seventh month’ 
Ὁ, ‘And came all the elders of Israel’. And the priests bore 
the ark 4. ‘and they brought up the ark of YHwH'® and the 
tent of meeting and all the holy vessels that were tn the tent, 
‘and there brought them up the priests and the Levites’,} 
5. and the king ‘Solomon’ ana all ‘the assembly of’ 15 
Israel, ‘those assembled to him along with him*}® before the 
ark, sacrificing sheep and cattle that might not be counted “nor 
measured for quantity’\* 6. And the priests brought in the 
ark ‘of the covenant of YHWH'}8 to its place, to the shrine of 
the house, to the holy of holtes under the wings of the cherubs. 
@. Tor the cherubs were spreading wings over the place of the 
ark, and the cherubs shrouded the ark and its staves above ; 
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8. and the staves were so long that the ends of the staves were 
seen froin the sanctity in front of the shrine, but they could not 
be seen outside ; ‘and they are there to this day'*® 9. There 
was nothing in the ark except the two tables of stone that Moses 
deposited there at Horeb, by which YHWH made a covenant with 
the Bné-Israel, when they came out of the land of Egypt. 10. And 
it came to pass, when the priests came out of the sanctity—now 
the cloud was filling the house of YHwH—11. that the priests 
were not able to stand to minister in the presence of the cloud, 
for the Glory of YHWH filled the house ‘of YHwH".®° 

The original elements of the story may be contained in the 
following simplification : 

1. Then convoked Solomon the elders of Israel to bring up 
the ark of YHWH from David’s City in the moon of Ethanim. 
3. And the priests bore the ark, 5. with the king and all Israel 
before the ark, sacrificing sheep and cattle that might not be 
counted. 6. And the priests brought 1n the ark to tts place, to 
the shrine of the house. 


1@ G" a preceding plus: ‘‘ and it came to pass, when 5. finished 
building the house of the Lord and his own house after 20 years [=9?°], 
then,” etc. 2 @+‘the king.’ % 46 MSS+‘all’=Grr., 35. * Many 
MSS, “edd. "and “=Ch. * =Chi>- 6 6° ome — Grr, “1in- Sion: 
7 iS 107 orm -§==Chz > @-6" om ΠΟΙ om... ? = Che τοῦς, 
exc. A= Q. 1:1 =Ch.; Grr. om., exc. A. 12 Grr. om., exc. A x. 
= Ch, “GE Om,, ext. AZ exe) ~18 = Ch. eGrr. Om, exc. ACx. 
16 —Ch,-* “Grr, om, exe, A. 7° =Chs, omitting “with him Σ ΟΥ̓ Ὁ: 
exc. Axe 17 -ῷᾳΊζΩᾶῃ. ; Οτσ. οὔλ., exces ἃ xe 18 == Ch “Grron).. exc: 
AOL x e,-al;. 2 = Che Grr Om. exer A Ἐς, 0p Ory oer Ch. nie 
following notes may be added here. 2. one: 2.b. UT axoip, Sym., 
τω apyaw.—s, ‘the priests’: Ch., ‘the Levites,’ cf. v.4, where Ch. 
‘the priests, the Levites.’—7, 120%: Ch. 1031; St. properly defends 
the forceful verb of the text. Jos. combines both texts.—111:; Grr., 
Ta ayia auTns=Ta αγιασμενα, ν.8, 1.6., read as wna; cf. Jer. 411.—8, ΡΣ: 
mng.? Ch., »axq; Kamp. prop. mpon; see Burn., St.—9. masa mod: 
Grr.+‘ the tables of the covenant’; the duplicate being simplified 
in 2 MSS. The same exegesis appears in the plus of @: “the ten 
words of the covenant (which the Lord decreed with the Sons of Israel, 
when they came out of Egypt).’’ The addition was made to obtain 
an antecedent for wx 29; hence the proposed insertion of nan mand 
before the relative clause (cf. BH—but this not ‘cum Grzco’ as 
alleged, in regard to the position of the phrase). But ΠῚ3 is used 
absolutely of making a covenant, e.g., 1 Sam. 117, and the rel. pron. 
is used loosely ; for defence of the text, see Keil, Burn.—l0. Ch. has 
a long insertion between the two halves of the v. 
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The criticism of the text of these vv. has been most varied, 
depending in part upon the authority of the OGr. text in its 
greatly apocopated form, in part upon subjective judgment 
of the strata of the document. In addition to the comm. are 
to be specially noted Stade’s extensive treatment in 5601 
pp. 98-101, Burney, pp. 104-9, for full treatment of the 
language, and Hélscher, ‘Das Buch der K6nige,’ in the 
Gunkel-Eucharisterion, pp. 164-6. In vv.!-® there are many 
redundant phrases, all of late stamp (see Burney), ¢.g., the 
heads of the tribes, the hereditary chiefs (EVV princes of the 
fathers’ houses), v.1; the introduction of the Levites, v.4 (cf. 
Ch.’s corrections in favour of the Levites, vv.4:5, and οὐ. 
2 Sam. 1574); the assembly .. . those assembled, v.°; etc. 
V.2 is reduced above to in the moon of Ethanim with OGrr. ; 
the appositional zm the seventh month is the equivalent dating 
of the later calendar, οὗ. Bul as the eighth month, 638. There 
arises the problem of the sequence of dates, the dedication 
being assigned to the seventh month, but the completion of 
the temple (638) to the eighth month. Following older comm. 
cited by Poole, Ewald held that the dedication anticipated the 
complete furnishing and so ‘finishing’ of the temple by a 
month, and Keil that he waited for eleven months, thus pro- 
viding time for the brass work of ch. 7, and so Sanda. Kittel, 
attributing the present datum to a later source than that of 
6571. makes the dating a conformation to the celebration of 
the Succoth festival in the seventh month, for which dispute 
see below, Comm., 1255, Benzinger excises the reference to 
Ethanim. Morgenstern in his *‘ Three Calendars of Ancient 
Israel, HUCA 1 (1924), 67 ff. (cf. also his Amos Studtes, 
146 ff.), argues that the assembly of the people was in Ethanim 
and the octave-feast had its climax on the first of Bul. Stade 
(SBOT), after a long discussion, retracting his earlier cancella- 
tion of the dating as an insertion, retains it, but cannot 
accommodate it to the datum of 638. Schmidt (see note 1, 
Comm., 6331.) properly holds that the antique terms ‘ moon’ 
and ‘ Ethanim ’ cannot be late glosses. Morgenstern’s theory 
is most attractive with his argument for a change in Israelite 
calendars, with the older calendar having its culmination in 
Bul. The word, the Haj, had best be excised, as a back- 
reference from v.®; as Kittel remarks, the word is out of 
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place. For the accumulation of feasts at this period οὐ. 
vv, 65f., 

Most variety of critical opinion has arisen over the stratifica- 
tion of vv.7-4. Stade assigns vv.?: 8 to his ‘ unknown source,’ 
v.° to the Deuteronomist, vv.!% 1 to the basic document along 
with v.12, Sanda (p. 243) holds that vv.7-® interfere with the 
flow of the narrative, and sagaciously observes that vv.7: 88 
properly belong to the section on the cherubs, 6?°4-, while 
ν.9 is Deuteronomic and is to be transposed before v.8>. 
Hélscher, with some deletions, accepts vv.®-® as integral, 
vv.19 11 as a late addition. The present writer however is 
sceptical as to originality of all of these vv., inclusive of the 
final phrase in v.®, to the holy of holies, under the wings of the 
cherubs, the first phrase of which 15 generally admitted to be 
secondary, even as it is a gloss in 61°, while the location as 
under the cherubs appears superfluous. Certainly vv.?> 8 with 
the stress on the staves of the ark is a very subordinate item 
indeed ; see below. The sanctity (Heb. the holiness) is a late 
term,vsed in Lev. (107, ete.)-and Eze;,{41*+> etc.) and so’some 
critics have proposed replacing it with a more concrete word, 
“the place.” VV.1° 11 record a miraculous phenomenon with 
a clumsy, reiterative statement; it is quite in line with the 
passage Ex. 40744-, how “ after Moses finished the work ”’ on 
the tabernacle, ‘‘ Then the cloud covered the tent of meeting, 
and the Glory of YHwH filled the tabernacle; and Moses 
was not able to enter the tent of meeting, because the cloud 
abode thereon, and the Glory of YHwH filled the tabernacle.”’ 
Cf. also the entry of the Glory into the temple in Eze.’s vision, 
43/f-, ‘The Glory is the perceptible Presence of Deity, visually 
represented as a cloud. 

1. The adv. then belongs to the archival style, and definitely 
so at ν.1", and did not originally refer to 695; see Burney, 
and the writer’s ‘ Archival Data in the Book of Kings,’ 49. 
A preceding plus in OGrr. (see Note above) attempted to 
precise the time. The elders were the community chiefs, 
hereditary sheikhs; cf. 21°, That is Sion: a gloss from 
Ch., “ David’s City ’ having become archaic. 7. 8. The staves 
of the ark and their limited visibility have caused interminable 
discussion ; see Kimchi at length, the comm. cited by Poole 
(a whole column), and of moderns may be noted Thenius, 
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Keil, and Sanda. The optics is a problem, with the ancient 
question whether the staves extended on the line of the axis 
of the building or at right angles to it. Galling in his ‘ Das 
Allerheiligste,’ POS 1932, 43 ff., contends for the former view, 
finding strained support from his argument for a raised podium 
in the sanctuary. But it appears to have been generally 
ignored that there could have been no interest in the extension 
of the staves except so far as these indicated the presence of 
the ark, which was not visible, and thus we have to assume the 
presence of ‘the veil ’ (an important item in the tabernacle- 
furnishing [Ex. 26%14-, etc.]) as concealing the sacred object 
from vulgar gaze, so making the staves themselves of profound 
interest to the devotee (cf. the specifications, Ex. 25!*4-). The 
veil concealed the ark, only the staves might be seen pro- 
jecting right and left by one standing near the narrow door of 
the sanctuary, but not from a greater distance. For the veil 
inthe later:temple cf, mwiac, 177; Mt.27°!) Mebo6,-etc.. Our 
passage comes from one who had actually seen so much of 
the holy shrine. On an Akko-Ptolemaic coin of Gallienus a 
portable shrine with the accompanying poles is exhibited 
(Cook, Rel. of Anc. Palestine, 104). The comment, and they 
are there unto this day, is not a guarantee of originality, vs. 
Burney, as Olmstead argues (4 /SL 30 [1913], 33 f.); cf 97, 
rote ὉΠ ΕΣ Oe geet oh 8. Phe note: that avere<1was 
nothing in the ark except the two tables of stone is the remark 
of an anxious commentator, who may have wished to dissipate 
false rumours to the contrary (so Benzinger). There was the 
later tradition that Aaron’s staff and the pot of manna were 
also included (Heb. 9*) ; see the older comm., cited by Poole 
at length. 

VV... 18. Citation of Solomon’s ode. 

12. Then spake Solomon : 

YHWH said, he would dwell tn the dense-cloud. 
13. Built tndeed have I an exalted house for thee, 
A place for thy dwelling forever. 

One change is made from the EVV, etc., in the translation ‘an 
exalted house,’ in place of ‘a house of habitation’; see Note. 

The OGrr. transferred the passage to the end of v.5%, pre- 
sumably regarding it as ritually secondary to the following 
solemn prayer of consecration. ©#® MSS have it in both places. 
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Of radical critical importance are the additions in the OGrr. : 
a prefixed hemistich, a variant from the theme of ‘ building,’ 
and at the end citation of the source of the passage. For 
the expanded Gr. form see Wellhausen, Comp., 208 fi. 2° J. 
Halévy, RS 8 (1900), 218 ff.; Driver, Int., 192; Kittel, 
Burney, and Stade in SBOT, the last scholar adopting none 
of the additions from @. Further for the Gr. text see Burkitt, 
JTS τὸ (1909), 439 ff.; Thackeray, 7b., 11, 518 ff., and The 
Septuagint and Jewish Worship, 76 ff. The OGr. preface reads, 
ἥλιον ἐγνώρισεν ἐν οὐρανῷ Κύριος, ‘ the sun did the Lord make 
known in heaven ’”’; for the verb @" has ἔστησεν, ‘ set,’ and 
this indeed makes better sense. It has been proposed that 
“on as the basis of the latter rdg. was misread "37, giving the 


rdg. of ὦ. But pan is never so translated in the Greek. 
Wellhausen accepted Lucian’s rdg., and has been largely 
followed; but see Kamphausen, Burkitt, Thackeray, and 
now Rahlfs (SS 3, 62) for the conclusion that this text is 
merely an ‘amelioration.’ Burkitt’s suggestion of ysin, 1.6., 


“(Sun,) shine forth,” is arbitrary. There is the distinction 
between the so evident sun and the Deity who will not be 
seen, a fine theological contrast, and so the fragment in the 
Gr. appears to be original. 

The interior variant of the OGrr. is the change of “I will 
build (a house),’’ to the impv., ‘“‘ Build (a house),”’ and for this 
Wellhausen has reconstructed what he regards as the original 
Hebrew. Sanda has attempted combination of both forms. 
But it is best to abide by the judgment of Kittel (also in 
BH), Benzinger, Stade for the preservation of #). The Hebrew 
is bold and original, in contrast to the divine self-assertion 
preceding. 

The original purport and circumstances of this ode, of which 
only the first lines are quoted, are wholly obscure. Was it 
cautious censorship which deleted from the Hebrew the first 
hemistich, preserved however in the Greek? The theme, 
curtly expressed, is that of the manifest phenomenon of the 
brilliant sun in contrast to the invisibility of Deity, who 
prefers the deep darkness, is invisible, e.g., Ps. 18 (and so 
even to the spiritually minded, cf. Is. 4515), and for whom 
Solomon prepared a dark adytum. This interpretation is in 
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contrast to current theories, largely starting from the present 
passage, concerning the sun-cult at Jerusalem, in combination 
with the theory of the penetration of the rays of the equinoctial 
sun through the eastern door of the temple into the adytum. 
See literature cited above in introduction to ch. 6. There 
may be noted here the argument in F. J. Hollis’s essay, cited 
there, adopting and expanding a theory proposed by von 
Gall, that these vv. were part of an oracle delivered in con- 
nexion with an eclipse of the sun, which may be identified 
with the one that occurred May 22, 945 B.c.—as approximate 
enough (!). But the contrast of Deity as artist and his creation 
is a constant theme in Hebrew poetry, ¢.g., Ps. 19. Dussaud 
properly argues (RHR 63 [1911], 336 ff.) that here YHWH is 
aligned rather with Hadad the storm-god, not with the sun. 
For the dense-cloud (EVV thick darkness—see Haupt in SBOT) 
cf. ‘ the cloud,’ v.}°, which also normally shrouds Deity, ¢.g., in 
Ex. 2415... Critical views on the passage are indeed polarized. 
Morgenstern in his ‘ Book of the Covenant,’ HUCA 5 (1928), 
40, n. 46, comes to the conclusion that these verses ““ smack so 
strongly of this Deuteronomic theology that it is practically 
impossible to ascribe an earlier origin to them ’’—an uncon- 
vincing argument; that school was not poetical. Others, 
wishing to find original paganism, would rewrite the text ; 
e.g., Gunkel: ‘‘ Baal establishes the sun in the heavens, Yah- 
weh said he would dwell in gloom” (Die Lade Jahves, 1920, 
62f.); and H. G. May, rejecting the Greek first hemistich 
as an attempt of the Seventy to disassociate YHWH from the 
sun-cult, proceeds to invent out of line 3: “ Verily I have 
built a shrine of Zebul for you”’ (‘Some Aspects of Solar 
Worship at Jerusalem,’ ZAW 1937, 269 ff.). But rewriting 
of ancient poetic fragments 15 all in vain. 

There follows in the OGrr. the postscript : Ad? the dedication. 
Is it not written in the Book of Song? A documentary source 
is thus asserted. For the last word Wellhausen suggested a 
corruption from yashar, and the collection would then have 
been the Book of Jashar, cited Josh. 1018, 2 Sam. 118, Kittel 
(but cf. BH), Sanda retain %. See Note. 


12. Sew: GG" ex γνοφου.---18, $21: ‘ exalted,’ and so correctly 
for the mng. of the root and its derivatives at large BDB, but 
subsequent Lexx., Kénig, HAW, GB, have abandoned this mng., 
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replacing it with ‘dwelling’; the latter sense is that of the VSS, 
EVV, etc. Schrader (CIOT 1, 174) recognized the correct mng. 
here, and offers an Akk. parallel to the phrase. For the use of 
the word as ‘ exalted,’ and so as divine ‘ prince,’ see at length 
Note on ‘ Jezebel,’ 161, also on ‘ Beel-zebub,’ 11. 13.—Gr. supple- 
ment, ἐπὶ kaworyros=2:02.—[ev Tw βιβλιω 7.] wins: the word 
‘song’ was used in the collective sense, as noted in later canonical 
lists by 1: RR. Harris; Odes and. Psalms of Solonion: (1920), 2; 21. 
It may be proposed that instead of the alleged misreading of 
yasdr as hassiv, the reverse is the case for the former word in its 
occurrences, since it has never been explained. 


VV.1!-61, Solomon’s prayer of dedication: vv.1!-21, the 
history of the undertaking ; vv.?*-°8, the prayers, with litany, 
νῦν vv 8) the ‘blessing and exhortation.|| 2/Chi-6° 42, 
with omission of the royal blessing, and addition of citation 
from ΕΖ: ὁ An. Malt A 2 3. 

Apart from the rather casual references to the priests in 
vv.® 10 supra, the king appears as the sole liturgist, sammus 
sacerdos, the officiant in prayer, in exhortation, in blessing. 
The like royal function is presented in the case of David 
(2 Sam. 6), of Jeroboam (1238, 13), of Hezekiah at his prayer 
before the Presence (II. 19!*"-) ; only indirectly do we learn 
of a high priest (II. 22°4-). This unique position of the king is 
not to be ascribed to foreign ideas ; rather it was the genuine 
development of the natural priesthood of the father of the 
family, its representative before Deity. The development of 
the cult in its technical details, especially in the central 
sanctuary of the people, produced the increasingly potent 
castes of priests and Levites (‘ attendants ’), who in the later 
history of the kingdom established themselves as a powerful 
estate spiritual, which could defy the king himself (cf. the 
tradition in 2 Ch. 261°4-), The dispute between the spiritual 
and the temporal power characterizes all history of estab- 
lished religion. Early Israelite royalty thus followed the 
oriental tradition of priestly prerogative.1 For recent studies 
of the sacred function of Israelite monarchy see Mowinckel, 
Psalmenstudien, 2 (1922), 297 ff.; C. R. North, ‘ Religious 
Aspects of Hebrew Monarchy,’ ZAW 1932, ὃ ff.; H. Gunkel, 


1 For Mesopotamia see Jastrow, Religious Beliefs, 269 ff.; Jeremias, 
HAG 284; Meissner, Bab. u. Ass., 2, 67 ff.; C. W. McEwan, The 
Oriental Origins of Hellenistic Kingship (1934), esp. pp. 11 ff. 
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Einl. in die Psalmen, 159 ff.; A. R. Johnson’s chapter on 
‘The Réle of the King in the Jerusalem Cultus,’ in The 
Labyrinth, ed. S. H. Hooke, pp. 8 ff.; Morgenstern, ‘A 
Chapter in the History of the High-Priesthood,’ AJSL 55 
(1938), τ ff., asserting that throughout the pre-Exilic period 
in both kingdoms “‘ the king discharged the function of high- 
priest.”’ Of course in these sacrificial functions the king was 
the presidens, the menial offices of handling the rites being the 
charge of the priests. The actual royal part of the king appears 
in the account of Ahaz’s personal ritual in connexion with 
his new altar (11. 161*f-), It should be noted that the term, 
‘ sacrificing,’ is used loosely, of the patrons of the sacrifice, 
e.g., Solomon’s wives, with the participles in the feminine (118). 

The whole composition is Deuteronomistic, for which fact 
see Burney’s detailed analysis, also Sanda. The problem 
arises as to its integrity, in detection of various strata and 
interpolations, with the particular inquiry whether any por- 
tions are pre-Exilic. Wellhausen (Comp., 268 f.), Stade (GVI 
1, 74—cf. SBOT), Kittel, Kent, al., regard the whole as Exilic 
at the earliest, along with multiple subsequent additions. On 
the other hand, Burney considers the document as a whole to 
be akin to the earliest elements of Deut., and so pre-Exilic. 
The most crucial of the points of criticism is the section 
vv.44-53, repeating the theme of the brief section vv.**f-, and 
with the hypothesis of an exile of the nation. On the other 
hand, a sure core of pre-Exilic origin may be found, with 
Sanda, in the litany of vv.3!-4°, with intercessions for divine 
justice, in case of defeat in battle, and as against natural 
plagues, presupposing an independent people on its own soil. 
VV.22-26 repeating David's charge to his son (215), with prom- 
ise of a dynasty, are of pre-Exilic character without question ; 
cf. the usual forms in Ass. building inscriptions of prayers for 
the dynasty (see above, Comm., v.1). VV.?7-89 continue the 
prayer for the king. V.?’, Well God im very truth dwell on the 
earth? Behold, heaven and the heaven of heavens cannot contain 
thee ; how much less this house that I have built, is regarded 
even by Burney (p. 115), as of Exilic, age comparing Is. 601. 
But the celestial abode of the highest deities was a common- 
place in ancient Semitic religion ; we need only recall ‘ Baal- 
of-the-Heavens,’ or ‘ Heaven,’ as he is actually named in the 
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Sijin inscription ; see the writer’s note, HTR 31 (1938), 145, 
and cf. Am. 9°, Hab. 229, In the history of the Israelite religion 
YHWH came to be localized peculiarly only with the building 
of the temple, and even then it was his distinct Presence 
(Person in Christian theology), or Name, or Glory-Shekinah, 
that was in residence. As with one development in Christian 
doctrine, that of the Presence on the altar, along with the 
dogma of the absolute celestial Deity, soin Israel: e.g., Ps. 20% 
is a prayer that YHwu “ send thee help out of his sanctuary, 
and support thee out of Sion,’’ while according to v.’ the 
Deity “‘ will answer him from his holy heaven.’’ There may 
be noted the admirable discussion by Morgenstern in HUCA 5 
(1928), 37 ff. In the history of religion art has played a large 
part in definitely localizing the deities. The above presenta- 
tion argues for the early origin of vv.?-49, VV.4!-43 are a 
prayer, not for the later caste of proselytes, but for aliens 
whose piety may be aroused by the fame of Israel’s God and 
his temple, and this, as will be detailed below, is not neces- 
sarily a late feature. To the portion of the composition so 
analyzed was added a prefatory, νν. 1, a duplicate to 
vv.22-26 but based on the secondary interpretation of the 
oracle to David in 2 Sam. 71#-, VV.44-53, as observed above, 
have definite post-Exilic characteristics. The final distinct 
section, vv.54-§1, the blessing, culminating in an exhortation 
to the people—in Christian language a sermon—1is an evident 
addition ; .b. the contradiction of Solomon’s rising from his 
knees, v.54, and his erect posture before the altar, v.??. 

To cite some essays at minute criticism: Stade (SBOT) 
makes the whole section as practically of one piece, with a 
few interpolated passages, and excepting vv.**-5! as a late 
addition. Sanda attempts minute analysis, and finds the 
original record of dedication, following vv.1-4, in vv.22- 31-39 
54f. and attributes to Redactors (R and Rj) the remaining 
sections. Hd6lscher finds three strata, in this chronological 
order: A vy.14-26- 28. 29+ B yy,27. 30-43. 52-61. C yy,44-51, 

These prayers attributed to Solomon compose one of the 
noblest flights in sacred oratory from the Deuteronomic school. 
There are the notes of the infiniteness of Deity and yet of his 
readiness to dwell with his faithful, of divine grace and of 
human responsibility, not only of the people but of the 
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individual conscience (v.38), of the stern nghteousness of God 
which can scatter the nation, and equally of the door of 
repentance by which they may regain his favour. The chapter 
was properly chosen as an alternative Haphtarah (lection) 
for the Succoth festival (Meg. B. 21a). It is our earliest 
representative of such liturgical forms from the ancient temple. 
Gunkel’s Einleitung in die Psalmen contains much that 
illuminates the present liturgy. 

14. And the king turned his face about, and blessed all the 
assembly of Israel ; and all the assembly of Israel was standing. 
15a. And he said: Blessed is YHWH, the God of Israel. The 
common liturgical phrase, Blessed is YHWH (see the listing of 
the cases in Gunkel, Einl., 40), is taken from social language ; 
cf. 11. 425. where EVV properly translate the verb with 
‘salute’; cf. also v.8® anf. The phrase has its parallel in 
Ugaritic texts; see Virolleaud, Syrta, 1935, 186f., one of 
the texts certainly reading, “‘ We have blessed Baal τὰ 
16. I did not choose a city ... but I chose David, etc. The 
person of David came first in the divine selection. After 
the first sentence @ interpolates: “‘and I chose Jerusalem, 
that my name might abide there.’’ This plus, to save the 
hoary fame of the holy city, has been largely accepted, ¢.g., 
by BH, Hélscher, but is rejected by Stade (SBOT), Sanda ; 
see Stade’s reasonable discussion. 17 ff. The reference is to 
the history in 2 Sam. 7, which, as Wellhausen has argued 
(Comp., 254, etc.), and as is generally accepted, is an ex- 
panded form of the original promise to buzld a house, 1.e., 
a dynasty; the dynastic promise appears there in vv.1#., 
17. To build a house for the Name of YHwH. Cf. 33, the Name 
of Yuwu. The Name is a manifestation form of Deity, e.g., 
physically at Is. 3077; as in all legal language the name is 
the person. For ancient parallels, Akkadian and Egyptian, 
see Sanda; there may be added the use of ‘the name’ in 
legal sense in an Amarna tablet from Jerusalem, ‘“‘ Behold, 
the king (Pharaoh) has put his name on the land forever ”’ 
(Knudtzon, no. 287, lines 60 ff.). 21. Wherein is the covenant 
of YHWH: 1.e., the tables, as an engrossed document. 22. 
And Solomon stood before the altar of YHwH. For the altar, 
ignored in ch. 7, but assumed here and at v.45, see Comm., 
νν. 51. The standing position of the officiant was the rule 
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as all ancient designs show. Ch. (61%) has a long addition 
tm re a brazen scaffold, which Solomon used as an oratory, 
upon which “he stood, and (then) kneeled down”; this 
relieves the contradiction of the two positions given to him, 
and also separates locally the royal layman from the altar. 
20. There is none like thee as God. Cf. Ex. 151}, Ps. 868, 
27. But in very truth will God dwell on the earth? Behold, 
heaven and the heaven of heavens cannot contain thee; how 
much less this house that I have built! The v. is as noble an 
expression as is found anywhere for the infiniteness of Deity. 
Cf. Jer. 2374, “* Do I not fill heaven and earth ?—saith YHwu.”’ 
And in the Biblical tradition Augustine’s corresponding con- 
fession may be recalled: “ et quis locus est in me, quo veniat 
in me Deus meus? quo Deus veniat in me, Deus qui fecit 
celum et terram ?...An vero celum et terra, que fecisti, et 
in quibus me fecisti, capiunt te? ᾿᾿ (Conf., i, 2). Grotius com- 
pares Virgil (Ecl., 11, 60): “‘ Jovis omnia plena,” and Lucan, 
““Estne dei sedes nisi terra, et pontus, et aer, et ccelum et 
virtus Κ᾿ 90. A contradiction is found by some critics be- 
tween the prayer wnto this place, as the Muslim krblah, and 
the divine audience unto the place of thy abode, the latter as 
being a later, spiritualizing addition. But the criticism is 
far-fetched ; the kzblah is merely the point d’appui, and the 
contrast, not contradiction, is not amiss after v.27; cf. the 
like contrast in Ps. 205: 7, There follows, vv.3!-53, in the 
language of the Church, the earliest extensive Litany. 31. 32. 
A prayer for divine judgment in the purgation by oath. 
There is to be noted the primacy of order given by this litany 
to the element of justice between man and man. 31. The v. 
has difficulties of text, for which cf. the various renderings in 
EVV, and see Note. For the subject see J. Pedersen, Der 
Eid bet den Semuten (1914), with parallels from Akkadian, 
Greek, Roman fields, and for the present subject in particular 
cc. 5,6; also H. Schmidt, ‘ Die Gebete der Angeklagten,’ in 
O.T. Essays, ed. Simpson, 143 ff., and his enlarged treatment 
in ZAVW Beiheft 49 (1928). The word generally translated 
‘oath’ (alah) is more exactly a ‘ hypothetical curse,’ or ‘Bann’ 
iso Pedersen, pp. 113 71.) ; at Lev. δ΄, Prov. 29% JV excellently 
renders it with ‘adjuration.’ With these passages cf. the 
adjuration of a suspected wife in Num. 51!4-, where the ordeal 
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is enacted ‘ before YHWH,’ even as here, ‘ before the altar in 
this house.’ 82. According to his right (sédek), not righteousness, 
but primarily a legal term; cf. K. F. Euler, ZAW 1938, 278 f. 
33. 34. The major external disaster would come from foreign 
enemies. 385. 86. The major internal calamity, namely the 
drought, arises from the pecultar physical features of Canaan ; 
cf. Jer. 147+, Joel 184-, etc. 37. Other famine-producing 
plagues are listed: blasting (e.g., ‘by the east wind,’ Gen. 
41°), mildew, locust, grasshopper (with asyndeton); the last 
term is wrongly translated ‘ caterpillar’ by EVV. For these 
last two practically synonymous words along with other 
synonyms see Commentaries on Joel 1, and for such plagues 
in general Dalman, A. uw. S., 2, 296f., 323 ff., 344 ff., etc. 
38. Whatsoever prayer and supplication be made by any man 
‘of all thy people Israel’ [OGrr. om.], who shall know each 
one the affliction of his own heart, and shall spread forth his 
palms toward this house: 389. then do thou hear in heaven, 
the place of thy abode, and forgive, and do, and give to each 
man according to all his ways, as thou knowest his heart, for 
thou alone knowest the heart of all the sons of men. The word 
translated ‘ affliction ’ is general term for any kind of plague 
(e.g., Ex. ταὶ, etc—and so EVV here after ¥ ‘ plaga’); 
but the closest approach to the denotation of the word here 
appears at I Sam. 1078, where the verb of the same root 
appears: “and there went with him (Saul) the men of valour 
whose hearts God had touched ”’ (origin of a phrase of Christian 
piety). For such ancient scrupulousness cf. Pss. 51; 19}, 
and see Gunkel, pp. 192 ff., 222 f. Kimchi rightly interprets 
the point here as of the hidden knowledge or concern of the 
heart as distinct from public knowledge, 1.6., the sense of 
conscience, and indeed with the latter word Heb. heart may 
well be translated here. It 1s anticipation of the ‘ conscience ’ 
of the N.T., ¢.g., Jn. 89, Acts 2415, and Paul’s great confession 
in Rom. 9. See Poole for various interpretations. For the 
spreading forth of the open hands towards this hause, cf. Ps. 
28%, etc. This section advances from communal causes to 
those of the individual whose heart is touched by God, and 
who would find release. For the divine knowledge of the 
human heart cf. Jer. 179%. 40. Jn order that they may revere 
thee, etc.: cf. Dt. 313%, etc. The usual English for the verb, 
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‘fear,’ is most unfortunate ; the noun of the same root should 
be translated ‘religion.’ 41-48. The prayer for the foreigner 
(EVV stranger) who comes to worship in the temple. This 
refers to aliens from a foreign land (not the gér, the settled 
alien, whose liberties were provided for, Num. 151,1}, who 
may be attracted to the glorious national shrine and its God ; 
the basis of this generous prayer may have been diplomatic 
missions which paid their respects to the national Deity, as 
in the proposed case of the Cushite embassy (Is. 187), and the 
legend about Alexander, how he went up into the temple and 
offered sacrifice there (Ant., xi, 8, 5—per se a possible occur- 
rence). But there may well have been cases of sincere devotion 
on part of Gentiles; cf. the story of Naaman (II. 5). For the 
prospect of a wider conversion see Ps. 683%-. 44, 45. The 
prayer in war: parallel to vv.3%!-, but the war here is precised 
as a holy enterprise. 46-538. The prayer in defeat and exile. 
The prayer toward Jerusalem from abroad is witnessed to in 
story in Dan. 611, 1 Esd. 45°, Tob. 34%. For the religion of the 
pre-Exilic Diaspora cf. Gunkel, pp. 262 f., holding that Pss. 
61, 63 have such origin. 46. Deportation to a land of the 
enemy, far off or near, has caused question as to the second 
item; but among the colonists settled by the Assyrians in 
Samaria were people from Syrian Hamath as well as from 
Mesopotamia. 52. That thine eves may be opened, etc.: Stade 
regards this as without connexion with ‘the interpolation 
of vv.##-5!, but fails to restore a connexion; in the profuse 
diction of the prayer too great nicety of consecution may 
not be expected. 54-61. The peroration of the prayer: 
Solomon Dblessed all the congregation of Israel, along with prayer 
for divine grace and exhortation to the people. Ch. omitted 
this section because of its character as a benediction (per- 
quisite of the priests, see Num. 67°4-), replacing it with account 
of the descent of fire from heaven, which consumed the sacri- 
fices. 54. For the contradiction between the king’s arising 
from his knees and v.*? see above. Stade, criticizing piece- 
meal the phraseology of the second half of the v., would excise 
he arose—(v.*°) and stood, but this appears as an arbitrary 
attempt to get order out of a composite narrative. For such 
a royal prayer of thanksgiving cf. Babylonian examples cited 
by Gunkel, 284 ff. 57. 58. The blessing proper. Sanda rightly 
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comments that according to this blessing the people have need 
of the divine grace for aid in keeping God’s laws, and “ das 
ist eine sittliche Auffassung, welche tiber die Moral anderer 
Kulturvolker Vorderasiens weit hinausreicht.’’ 60. YHwu, he 
is the God. This credal expression appears in a strenuous 
scene, 1839 (g.v.), and may have been a current battle-cry. 
Cf. Islamic ‘‘ There is no god but God” (allah, ‘ the God,’ 
as here in the Hebrew). 

VV.&-68. The great dedication feast and dismissal of the 
congregation. .||\2 Chi 7°!" αι, 445. 

62. And the king and all ‘Isvael with him’ [OGrr. the sons 
of Israel] were making sacrifice before YHWH. 68. And Solomon 
(Ch., OGrr.+the king] sacrificed the sacrifice of peace-offerings 
‘which he sacrificed to YHWH" [an added 14 est], 22,000 cattle 
‘and 120,000 sheep' [6 (B Za,) om., Jos. has]; and they 
dedicated the house of YHWH, the king and all the Bné-Israel. 
64, On that day the king consecrated the centre of the court that 
ts before the house of YHWH, for he offered there the holocaust 
‘and the oblation’ (Ch. om.) and the fat sacrifices of the peace- 
offerings, for the bronze altar that was before YHWH was too 
small to contain the holocaust and the oblation ‘and the fat 
sacrifices’ [(@ (B Ζ a,) om.] of the peace-offerings. 65. And 
Solomon celebrated at that time the Haj and all Israel with 
him, a great convocation, from the Entrance to Hamath to the 
Wady of Egypt, before YHwH our God [OGrr.+in the house 
that he built, eating and drinking and rejoicing before the 
Lord our God], seven days ‘and seven days, fourteen days’ 
[OGrr. om.; Jos. ‘twice seven days’]. 66. On the eighth 
day he dismissed the people, and ‘they blessed the king’ (@ 
(B Z a,) he blessed it] ; and they went home rejoicing and happy 
of heart for ‘all’ [OGrr. om.] the goodness which YHWH had 
done to his servant David and his people Israel. 

The above display presents the materials for the criticism 
of the text. The section is late, Deuteronomic according to 
Kittel, Stade, al., and offers a picture of the celebration as it 
might have been; as Mowinckel remarks: later editors had 
no records of such an event, “ they pictured the ceremonies 
as they were practised in their own times ” (Psalmenstudien, 
2, 109). Hélscher regards the whole section as a late mid- 
rash-like story, reminiscent of the Chronicler. Ch. omits 
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peace-offerings which he sacrificed to YHWH (v.®), as an only 
partial duplicate of the list in v.84. The items of the thousands 
of sacrificial victims (that for the sheep is doubtless secondary) 
are exaggerations; cf. the far simpler figures for a similar 
celebration, 2 Ch. 29349-. There may be compared the tradition 
of Croesus offering to the Delphic god ‘ 3000 beasts of every 
kind fit for sacrifice ’ (Her., i, 50) ; and similarly the assertion 
in a Minzan building inscription of dedicatory sacrifices ‘ in 
fifteen courts’ (the Arab. noun the same as the Heb. word 
here ; see Halévy, nos. 192, 199, Hommel, Chrest., 102). For 
Assyrian amplification of numbers see Olmstead, Ass. Histortio- 
graphy, é.g., p. 41, with a case where an original of 1253 sheep 
has been expanded by later scribes to 100,225. They dedicated : 
the communal plural is of interest. In Ch., v.9, the later festal 
term for dedication, hanukkah, is used (but for the dedication 
of the altar, cf. Num. 71°). 64. The centre of the court cannot 
be further precised ; the reference must be to the enlarged area 
surrounding the altar, generally supposed to have stood on 
the Rock (es-Safirah), which large space would have been 
used for extraordinary festivals. The item of the oblation, 
a vegetable offering, is repeated, but appears de trop. The 
bronze altar is described at 2 Ch. 41, and ascribed to Hiram 
as the artist; strangely enough it is omitted in the lst of 
Hiram’s works above, although currently accepted in the 
narrative; Benzinger attributes the omission to Puritan 
objection, and cft. Ex. 2074f-, This altar is referred to below, 
975, and again, 11. 161°. in the story of its removal and re- 
placement with another of new fashion. A bronze altar (with 
the same Hebrew words) is recorded by Yehaumilk, king of 
Gebal, among his donations to the temple of the Lady of 
Gebal. The present altar doubtless replaced that of David’s 
on Araunah’s threshing-floor (2 Sam. 2475). See the literature 
bearing on the temple cited in introduction to Comm. on 
ch. 6 and on 6?%-, and in particular Kittel, “ Der Brandopfer- 
altar,’ in his Studien, 146 ff., and J. De Groot, Die Altdre 
des salomonischen Tempelhofes, BWAT 2 (1924). 65. From 
the Entrance to Hamath to the Wady of Egypt: cf. the terms 
for the extent of the Israelite state, ‘from the Entrance to 
Hamath to the Sea/Wady of the Arabah,’ II. 147°, Am. 614, 
The first term indicates the opening into the Syrian Bik‘ah, 
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the great valley between the two Lebanons, while the second 
is identified with the Wady el-‘Arish; see Abel, GP 1, pt. 2, 
ch. 2, and K. Elliger, ‘ Die Nordgrenze des Reiches Davids,’ 
P7b., 32 (1936), 34 ff. 65. 66. The passage has its parallel 
in Ch., vv.%-: ‘“ And they made on the eighth day a solemn 
assembly, for the dedication of the altar they celebrated seven 
days, and the Haj seven days. And on the twenty-third 
day of the seventh month he dismissed the peopie,”’ etc. 
From this quarter Ki. has been contaminated with the plus 
(seven days) and seven days, fourteen days, failing in @. Ch. 
distinguishes two feasts, one of the dedication of the altar 
(not of the temple!), the other of the yearly Haj, Succoth 
or feast of Booths, with Jos. here oxnvornyia. For such a 
reputed additional feast of seven days cf. the one attached 
to Hezekiah’s great festival acc. to 2 Ch. 30734-. For the 
accumulation of festivals at this season of the year see 
Mowinckel, Psalmenstudien, 11. Das Thronbestergungsfest 
Jahwiahs und der Ursprung der Eschatologie, 44-145, with 
which cf. Gunkel’s criticism and partial acceptance, τη. in 
die Psalmen, 100 ff. See also Morgenstern, ‘ Supplementary 
Studies in the Calendars of Ancient Israel,’ HUCA τὸ (1935), 
with bibliography of his extensive treatments of the subject. 
There may be contained in the Chronicler’s report of a double 
feast a true tradition of an annual pre-Exilic feast of Hanukkah 
or Dedication; see Montgomery, ‘ The Dedication Feast in 
the O.T.,’ JBL 29 (1910), 29 ff., with parallels from the Greek, 
Roman, Christian fields for the ‘natal day’ of temples and 
churches. In sacred calendars there is always careful arrange- 
ment of feasts so that they may not interfere with one another, 
and there may well have been a later distinction between 
Succoth and Dedication. For the accompanying festal meal 
cf. 2 Sam. 619, Neh. 81°9-. They blessed the king: @ trans- 
posed subject and object ; but the people’s blessing here, as 
in good Oriental use, was the grateful response of the people ; 
cf. the royal ‘ blessing of YHwH,’ vv.15- 58, 


In the following Notes the variations of Ch. are noted only when 
they bear upon the present text. 14. ὃπρ 19: OGrr. om., even 
as Heb. MS Ken. 1 om. 2.°—15, Sx: Grr.+‘ to-day,’ and so at 
v.56: cf. 521.—16. ‘naw 3: @ and G" variously. There is an 
inconcinnity between the ‘ choosing of any tribe ’ and the ‘ choosing 
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of David,’ which Ch. and 6 attempt to amend with plusses, partly 
accepted by Kit. and BH ; Heb. MS Ken. 187 overcomes the same 
difficulty by omitting 1y2; but, with St., 35. is to be kept.—19. 
pt: B a, om.—21, poxd mpp: Ch., xn ox, preferred by St., 
Sanda, cf. BH; but $, which they cite, abbreviates the whole 
passage.—22, ovnwn: see Meek, ‘ The Heb. Accusative,’ JBL 1940, 
224 ff.; St., Hdlscher regard as a gloss contradicting v.38, but 
here the prayer is made in the holy place.—28. 10n: see the full 
discussion of the word by N. Glueck in ZAW Beith. 47 (1927).— 
yrays: 3 MSS ΤΡ", and Grr. read as sing., and singularizing the 
foll. ppl., followed by @" with plus ‘to David my father.’—24. 
> mini ἼΣΝ ΓΝ; Grr., exc. A=>@, om. through mistranslation of 
nex 19 with 4.—26. ann: 35 MSS, Ch.+m°=VSS, to be accepted. 
- δὰ Kt.: Kr. as sing. =@ © correctly; cf. similar cases vv.?%- 28, 
— sys maiowesx: OGrr. om.—27, onde: Ch.-4-p1x7 nx =OGrr. 
here, with scruple against nature religion.—‘n32 : Grr., exc. A=Q, 
plus ‘to thy name,’ again with theological restriction. 28. 6 
has an abbreviated form, made basis of various corrections, é.g., 
by Kamp., St., Sanda, but the results are not convincing; ¢f. 
Burn., BH.—29. wy: ancient seriptio defectiva; see Bar, and οἵ. 
GK οι, k.—ow abd: so the order of the parts of the ancient 
day, e.g., Gen. 15; Ch., Grr. with the reverse, and so below, v.°®.— 
80. πη: 15 MSS nben; ᾧ τ. denoews=x+x. τ. προσευχης, A τ. 
φωνης.--- ΡΠ bx ἽΠΩΡ opp ΟΝ yoem: the prep. ox with yor is 
unique, but in the pregnant sense of ‘even unto’ is, as Burn. 
shows, illustrated elsewhere, e.g., 618, II. 10!4. Ch. corrected the 
prep. to jp, and the Grr. to ἐν. The objection of some critics 
(St. and Haupt at length, Sanda) to the adverbial phrase has been 
commented on above, v.?*.. On the other hand the unsyntactical 
ovum, νν.33. 34. 88. 455 and the developed phrase Ἵπῶ poo ‘va, 
vv.59. 43. 49 (rendered by Ch., VSS, EVV with ‘in/from heaven,’ 
etc.) are to be elided as glosses from the present passage.—l. 
wx mx: Ch., ox; the prevailing text of Gr. oca αν, with variant 
ws av, os αν (the last interpretation appearing in Heb. MS Ken. 
150, rdg. the causative x*on*).—xwv3: so Bar, Ginsb.!, BH; variant 
ΝΣ, Mich., Ginsb.?; the variants also in the text of Ch. Gr. 
haBy=xe3; T wv, the verb used as tr. of xvi, Dt. 157, and so 
here=‘ exact against him a curse.’ This rdg. is generally pre- 
ferred; but Akk. nifu, ‘ oath’ (=Heb. root xv, used of ‘ lifting 
up ’ hands at an oath), suggests that xt is here much more tenable. 
—anbx [xa]: Grr., x. εξαγορευση (verb=‘ to confess,’ e.g., Lev. 55); 
© ‘and swear himself ’=9, i.e., as for nox.: 9 ‘ propter iuramen- 
tum.’ See Burn. for several revisions proposed ; preferable is the 
rdg. n>x3, for which cf. Neh. 103°, abx3 o'x2, and so Kamph., St., 
Sanda, BH.—-82. cxcwn: for the word as secondary, also below, 
see above, v.2°.—83. wx: 10 MSS ‘2=Ch.; Grr., om. For the 
conditional use of the relative particle see Lexx., and C. Gaenssle, 
AJSL 31 (1915), 109 f£.—7>RX 19: Ch., OGrr. om.—oRX 29: Ch, 
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pass: OGrr. om.—335. cn: so ὦ S; Grr., ταπεινωσὴης avrovs 
(=EVV), 7.e., as σχῶ (=P ‘ propter afflictionem suam’), which 
is to be accepted, with Then., al.—86. pray: 6 MSS nay=Grr., 
as at vv.3% δὲ; the sing. to be accepted, with Klost., al.mown ‘3 
naa. ..: St. regards as a gloss; yet it may be kept as a paren- 
thesis, like osyn 2, v.98.— yx: Φ τ᾿ γὴν, avoiding the provincial- 
ism.—87. ayn, 125: for the rhetorical prefixation of the subject 
cf. Is. 2818, Mic. 54, as also later in P (Burn.).—ptxa 19: OGrr. 
om.—)p: OGrr. om.—[ye] pura: with Grr., & read N23; 
n.b. Ὄ ‘ eius portas obsidens’; for the phrase cf. Dt. 1215, etc.— 
[nono] ba: 7.b. the asyndeton, as also in v.38; some MSS prefix the 
conj. in both cases.—88, xw> yoy 525: OGrr. om.; apparently a 
restrictive gloss to o1xn $2.—40, "5: MSS 70 94 614 om., and 
so OGrr.—4], ox: MS 70 om., and so @.—VV.#1b. 428. om. 
by OGrr. by homoiot.—43. nx: 33 MSS (e.g., 70), Ch., anyy= 
Grr., .—44. 12x: 2 MSS, Ch., va»x=VSS; but the sing. at 
v.46. mn 5x: Ch., Pox, avoiding the Name; cf. Grr., ‘in the 
name of the Lord.’—46, noix1: for the obscure Gr. variants here 
and in Ch. see Burn.—a»xn: MS 70, Ch., OGrr. om.—47, 12vm 
cay 5x: for the phrase, used of careful consideration, see Dt. 42°, 
307.—onaw: Ch., o2¢%.—fimynj: 3 MSS, Ch. properly om., and 
even the Grr. retain the asyndeton.—48. yn: another case of 
the frequent asyndeton in this composition; 18 MSS, Ch. with 
the conj.=Grr., exc. B A i xa,.—49, ovpvn . . . onbon nx: OGrr. 
om.; a gloss from v.45; with Burn., in this case Israel had no 
legal cause.—§2. mynb: Ch., wm, cf. Grr.—538. For the Gr. trans- 
position of vv. 131. to 588 see Comm. ad loc.—54. op : perhaps care- 
less grammar; the expected op» was read or understood by Grr. 
—56. mm: Grr.+‘ to-day’; cf. ν.15.---58., 1225: some 40 MSS 
99329 =the Grr. with pl.—resvm: Grr. om., exc. x.—59. wy navn: 
B al. om. by homoiotel.—imva: Gr. ev ἥμερα avrov corrupted in 
B Z, 5 minuscc. to evavrov.—60. ™: @ κυριος o Geos, and so GL, 
which omits foll. αὐτὸς deos.—px: 30 MSS pwo=Grr., S Y.— 
61. 0932>: Grr., Y ‘ our heart.’—n55: Grr. pref. ostws.—62. For 
further textual notes on vv.*-8* see tr. above.—iny Sx: OGrr. 
as ‘wy ya: cf. MS Ken. 30, ‘vw oyn.— 68. na: OGrr. as pl.—65. After 
‘before Y. our God’ OGrr. insert ‘‘ in the house which he built, 
eating and drinking and rejoicing (6"-+and praising) before the 
Lord our God,”’ which is perhaps to be accepted, acc. to BH; 
but this is a superfluous scene.—66, 02. Grr., ὁ P prefix ‘ and.’— 
Wot ΠΝ DIN: G κι εὐλογησεν avrov; GU a doublet of @ and 3) (see 
Rahlfs, SS 3, 193); St. unnecessarily corrects to ‘‘ and they blessed 
him ’’; Benz., on Gr. authority to ‘‘and he blessed it (the people),”’ 
but the Greeks were ignorant of the use of the Oriental verb. 


Ch. g!-%. The second vision to Solomon, of conditional 
promise and dire threat. || 2 Ch. 741-22 (with long expansion 
of our v.?). The section is a late postlude to the vision in 
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3°f-. It is thoroughly Deuteronomic in language, is not 
affected by the Priestly literature. Comm. generally assign 
it to Exilic or post-Exilic composition. But Burney (with 
close study of the language, pp. 129-33) and Sanda argue 
for probable pre-Exilic dating ; there is but a brief reference 
to exile, v.74; cf. Micah’s prophecy of the destruction of the 
holy city, Mic. 3728, For similar hortatory material cf. David's 
charge to his son, 2!-*, of which there is reminiscence here, 
vv.4-5, 8. Read with correction of 38: This house shall 
become ruins, aS against the absurd shall become lofty; for 
devious evasions of the text cf. EVV ; of these JV, on Targumic 
authority, interestingly introduces the original text by way 
of a parenthesis: ‘‘ this house which is so high (shall become 
desolate].”” See Note. 

οἾ-το. A miscellany: Solomon’s buildings, trade, magnifi- 
cence, cosmopolitan reputation. 

919-14. Solomon’s financial dealings with Hiram. || 2 Ch. 
Shite. AN, Vill, 0.4% 

This brief record must be considerably sifted to obtain a 
historical residuum. The twenty years (v.1°) is evidently sum 
of the 7 years for building the temple and the 13 for building 
the palace (638, 71). There remains: 116. Then king Solomon 
gave to Hivam twenty cities in the land of Galilee; 14. and 
Hiram sent to the king 120 talents of gold. In JBL 1934, 40, 
the writer has argued for the archival character of the adverb 
‘then’ (az), occurring in Ki. some thirteen times (e.g., v.*, 
g.v.), where the original may have given an exact date. The 
bargain between the two kings was for a loan to replenish 
Solomon’s empty treasury, for which the latter pawned twenty 
cantons in Galilee. Sanda endeavours to make exact calcula- 
tions upon the date of the present transaction, proposing that 
the Ophir voyage was subsequent, and its profits refilled the 
treasury, so that the pawned towns could be redeemed ; 
accordingly he accepts the historicity of the parallel in Ch., 
which speaks of “‘ the cities that Huram gave to Solomon ” ; 
but this is a bald perversion of our passage. Various hypo- 
theses have been offered by critics for v.44; Gratz arbitrarily 
changed the statement into “sent the king to H.,” 1.6., of 
Solomon’s repayment for the pawned cantons; Benzinger 
makes it a gloss to ‘gold,’ v.¥. Stade regards the v. as 
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secondary. For the talent see the Archzologies of Nowack 
(537) and Benzinger (§42), Meissner, Bab. u. Ass., 1, 356 (with 
Ass. relief representing the ring-form of the gold specie) ; for 
calculations of the value of 120 talents Kittel (1900) proposes 
an equivalent of 19} million marks, Sanda (1011) 25 million 
francs, Meyer (1931) 16 million marks—‘ but gold of less value 
than now’ (GA 2, 2, 264). There is no control of the large 
figure ; cf. the exorbitant figures for gold, 928, το! 1. In the 
insertion, of good tradition, vv.!%-, is reported Hiram’s dis- 
pleasure at the bargain, when he looked into it; the name 
of the district, as allegedly given by him, has been, since 
Josephus’s day, generally regarded as a depreciatory nick- 
name, and is explained by a forced interpretation of the Heb. 
vocable as meaning ‘ good for nothing ’ (so Moffatt translates). 
But the Grr. translate with the word ‘ boundary,’ ὅριον, 
identifying Rebiil of H with the common word for ‘ boundary,’ 
gébul, 1.6., ‘march-land’; see Note for the quite possible 
variation between g and k. Then the verb, generally trans- 
lated he called, is to be rendered they called, with impersonal use 
of the sing. verb (cf. Gen. 16", etc.), as Sanda has also argued. 
A place of the same name, Kebul, in Asher appears at Josh. 
1057, known also from Josephus’s Vita, 43 f., Χαβαλων, where 
he was posted with his troops for a while, the place surviving 
as Kabul to this day, 8 miles SE of Akko ; see Robinson, LBR 
88; Abel, GP 2, 14, 67, 287, the latter scholar suggesting that 
the name is a survival of the Solomonic term. Accordingly 
translate: I? was called March-land. For the ancient address 
of courtesy between kings, my brother, cf. 20°*"-. 

VV.75-*8. Solomon’s levy and the cities that he built. | 
2. 8 3-10. δἰ A Ut Vill Od 2. 

V.152 is introduction to vv.?°-23; the insertion, vv.25b-19, 
the list of cities built, is of original archival type, for which 
see the writer’s “ Archival Data in the Book of Kings.” But 
the objective of the passage as a whole is the enslavement of 
the Canaanites, with contradiction of the notion that Solomon 
put his own free people to hard labour ; compare the demo- 
cratic criticism of ‘the manner of a king’ put in Samuel’s 
mouth (1 Sam. 81°f-), and the actual contradiction of the 
apology here in the revolt against Solomon’s tyrannical 
administration as described in ch. 12. 
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15a. And this is the business of the levy that king Solomon 
raised to build the house of YHWH and his own house and the 
Millo and the wall of Jerusalem. For the organized levy see 
Comm. on 456. There are abundant testimonies to this brief 
statement ; in ®, v.*4 inf., 31, and 11279; in @ with transla- 
tions of the Heb. texts, 3! being located at end of ch. 4 and 
with fragments, 2350. $e8, The presumably oldest form of the 
present datum is 112’ (connected with Jeroboam’s fortunes) : 
“Solomon built the Millo. He closed up the breach of the 
City of David his father.” This full archivally phrased text 
remarkably enough appears here in the Hexapla, e.g., A, also 
S, There was prefixed to this text for sake of completeness 
the item of “ the building of his house and YHwn’s house ” 
(so the order in 31). There are further echoes of 1127: for 
“and the Millo and the wall of Jerusalem ἡ Gr. 2%5e8 has 
simply, “‘ then he built the Akra’”’; “‘ and the wall of Jeru- 
salem round about ’’=Gr. 2%5¢, cf. 31, “and the wall of 
Jerusalem.’ That is, the details of 112? are variously reduced 
and allocated. For the Millo, traditionally identified with the 
famous Akra of Maccabeean and subsequent ages, see Smith, 
Jerusalem, 2, 40 ff. This identification is regarded as uncertain 
by Burrows, WA{TS 66. 

The list of cities built by Solomon is interrupted by a 
pertinent detail of Gezer (v.18, and the repetition of the name 
in the opening of v.17—v. 22f.) ; with this omitted, the list 
reads: 15). and Hasor, and Megiddo, and Gezer, 17. and 
Lower Beth-horon, 18. and Baalath, and Tamar-in-the-Steppe 
wine. Land. Ὁ Ch. 8?" Ani, νι ἄς -Keports of the 
building, rather rebuilding, of cities are innumerable in the 
Ass. inscriptions. Closer to hand are the similar inscriptions 
from lands contiguous to Palestine. Mesha of Moab in his 
stele gives a list of some eight cities which ‘I built’; the 
Syrian stele of Zakar (ca. 800 B.c.) records building operations 
in a broken passage. Indeed the present list may well have 
been taken from a contemporary royal inscription, and this 
is equally possible for later references in Kings to city-building. 
In general, for identification of the cities named see Smith’s 
and Abel’s Geographies, Watzinger’s Denkmdler Paldstinas, 
Galling, BR, and for review of earlier opinions Déller, GES 
160 ff., Sanda, p. 257. Hasor, still Israelite at the end of the 
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Northern kingdom (II. 1539), has only recently been identified, 
by Garstang in 1926, and as the present Tell el-Kedah (not 
on the Survey Map, but on the recent small Map of the Survey, 
and that of the Am. Bible Society), 4 miles W of the Jesr Banat 
Ya‘ktib, the bridge across the Jordan, just south of the Huleh 
Lake; see Garstang, Liverpool Annals of Archeology and 
Anthropology, 14, 35 ff., and the several references to the site 
by Albright in BASOR 29 (1928), 33 (1929), 47 (1932), 68 
(1037) ; to resume Albright: it has an acropolis half again 
as large in area as Megiddo, was itself a city some eight times 
as large as Megiddo, was “‘ an important link in the chain of 
fortified camps, of rectangular form and earthwork defences,” 
on the route of the barbarian irruptions of the 18th century, 
while traces of rebuilding in the roth century are to be referred 
to Solomon’s operations. For the recent fruitful excavations 
at Megiddo by the University of Chicago see C. S. Fisher, The 
Excavation of Armageddon (1929); P. L. O. Guy, New Light 
from Armageddon (Or. Inst. Communications, No. 9, 1931) ;} 
Olmstead, HPS 343 f.; Breasted, The Oriental Institute (1933), 
ch. 11; Albright, APB 45 ff. There is difference of opinion 
as to the strata to be referred to Solomon’s construction ; 
see Albright in AJA 1935, 138; R. 5. Lamon, Megiddo I, 
Strata I-~V (1939—by personal communication from Dr. R. M. 
Engberg). Olmstead’s and Breasted’s volumes, and especially 
Guy’s monograph, give illustrations of the royal stables found 
at Megiddo, to which constructions v.1® refers. But now for 
a later dating of these stables see J. W. Crowfoot, ‘ Megiddo, 
A Review, JBL 1940, 132 ff. Such stables have also been 
found at Tell el-Hesy, Gezer, Taanach (Guy, pp. 42 ff.). For 
Gezer there is Macalister’s classical Excavation of Gezer, for 
which cf. Albright, APB 25 ff.; excavation there has been 
renewed by A. Rowe (see the first report in QS 1935, Io ff., 
with map and 6 plates). For the history of the place see Alt, 
JPOS 1935, 294 ff.; 1937, 218 ff. Lower Beth-horon is the 
defensive post on the road from the Valley of Ajalon to Gibeon, 
N of Jerusalem, the historical route of advance into the heart 
of the country from Joshua’s day to Allenby’s campaign (the 
latter described in the last edition of Smith’s HG). Baalath 


1 But for final disposal of the current equation of Megiddo and 
Armageddon, see Comm. II. 23?°. 
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is doubtless the Danite Baalath, not yet identified, grouped 
with Ajalon, Ekron, Gibbethon, εἰ al., Josh. ΤΟ πες cf, Ant., 
vill, 6, 1. Tamar is the city placed by Eze. 4719, 4828, at tha 
southern boundary of the Holy Land, the Thamara of the 
Onomasticon, now identified with Kurnub, 35 km. SE of 
Beersheba, and as the Onomasticon notes, ‘on the route 
between Elath and Hebron’ (see Robinson, BR 2, 622, and 
cf. Albright, JPOS 1925, 44f.). But a romantic identification 
was early read into the name. In Ch. 84 it is spelled ‘ Tadmcr,’ 
the item connected with Solomon’s operations at Syrian 
Hamath and Sobah; this reading has been adopted by the 
Kré in our text, and ‘Tadmor’ appears here in @Y. The 
illusion was created by the later fame of Tadmor-Palmyra, 
situated actually ‘in the desert above Syria,’ as Josephus 
remarks on the present text. This identification is early 
indicated in Gr. 246¢- 4 by pairing together ‘ the fortresses of 
the Lebanon and Thodmor [so 451] in the desert.’ ® follows 
with the tr., ‘ Palmyra.’ These Biblical texts were our earliest 
references to that famous city until Dhorme read the name, 
Tadmar, in an inscription of Tiglath-pileser I, ca. 1100 B.c. 
(RB 1924, 106). An Aramaic inscription, as early as 9 B.c., 
has been found there (Cooke, NSI no. 141). See at large 
Rostovtzeff, Caravan Cities (1932), cc. 4, 5. It may be noted 
that Forrer, in RA 1, 135, regards the reading of Tadmor 
and so the traditional interpretation as ‘ durchaus glaub- 
wirdig.’ But there is further definition of the place in our 
text, in the wilderness, in the land. This has ever been a crux 
for translators and commentators (see Notes) ; various addi- 
tions have been proposed for ‘ the land,’ and so Kittel (in his 
Comm.) plus ‘of Judah,’ arguing that identification with 
Tadmor involved excision of ‘ Judah.’ But the text is fully 
confirmed by explaining ‘in the land’ as at 419% (q.v.), t.e., 
the native expression for the home-land. The two cases 
corroborate one another. 

The list follows geographical order, and evinces excellent 
strategical dispositions: NHasor, in the far north near an 
Upper-Jordan ford ; Megiddo, commanding the great hollow 
between Galilee and the Ephraimite highlands ; Gezer, the 
dower-fief from Pharaoh, on the Philistine border, along with 
Beth-horon and Baalath controlling the easiest route into the 
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interior towards Jerusalem ; in the south Tamar, on the route 
to the Red Sea. 

The intruded passage, v.18, but of original historical 
authority, reads: Pharaoh king of Egypt, having gone up and 
taken Gezer and burned τί with fire, and having killed off the 
Canaanite citizenry (Heb. the Canaanite dwelling in the city], 
gave it as dower to his daughter, Solomon's wife. See Comm., 
31, for the historical circumstances, also for the Greek attach- 
ment of the two verses together and their location at end of 
ΠῚ 2:5 

19. and all the store-cities of Solomon’s [OGrr. οὔ, and 
the cities for chartots, and the cities for horses [EVV horsemen), 
and the pleasure of Solomon, what he was pleased to build in 
Jerusalem {om. with OGrr. and in the Lebanon] and in all 
the land of his dominion. The v. is identical with 2 Ch. 85, 
the Chronicler having expanded the original and so contamin- 
ated the text here, as the Greek omissions prove. The item 
of chariot cities is supplemented with original details in 107f-, 
The present v. probably expanded a brief termination of the 
archival list, naming or referring to these depots for the 
chariots and horses, as in the Zakar stele cited above (Note 
to 15), As observed there, horses is to be read. As for the 
intrusion from Ch., and in the Lebanon, tradition came to 
include that region in the royal domain on basis of 528, and 
also because of the item of the House of the Forest of Lebanon 
(77, τοῦ). In this connexion is to be noted the cryptic passage 
in OGrr., 2466: καὶ Σαλωμὼν ἤρξατο avotyev τὰ δυναστεύματα 
[ᾧὧτ.--τευοντα] τοῦ Λιβάνου ; for this see the writer’s Note in 
JAOS 1936, 137, interpreting ἀνοίγειν in the frequent sense 
of bk‘, ‘to breach, capture,’ the following unique noun= 
‘ fortresses,’ presenting the object. The passage is thus based 
on a Hebrew original. 

VV.7°-23, Resumption of the account of the administration. 
continuing v.15, || 2 Ch. 87-®. The levy, it is alleged (per 
contra, 5318.) bore only upon the unexterminated Canaanites, 
in the language of the Deuteronomists. The Israelites were 


2 There is supplementally to be noted Albright’s article on ‘ The 
Gezer Calendar,’ in BASOR 92 (1943), 16 ff., placing that remarkable 
relic in Solomon’s reign, along with further historical discussion and 
extensive bibliography. 
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the royal servants in charge of civil and military administra- 
tion. Only five of the Canaanite peoples are named as against 
the classical seven (Dt. 7}, etc.). The Hex. Gr. interlards the 
two lacking. For ‘ Hivites’ we have to read throughout the 
Bible ‘ Horites,’ even as this spelling appears in the Grr. at 
Gen. 34, Josh. 97.3 The second of the official titles, EVV 

servants, rather ‘ministers’ (see at 1%) is properly repre- 
sented by Gr. παῖδες, ¢.e., ‘ courtiers’; Ch. omits it, perhaps 
from democratic objection. The fourth title (EVV ‘ captains ’) 
is etymologically ‘thirdling,’ that is the third in the royal 
chariot, along with the king and charioteer, the bearer of the 
shield and bodyguard, the title then developing into a general 
court honour; see Meissner, Bab. u. Ass., I, 93. Finally 
there are the captains of his chariots and his horses: the 
second item belongs to a late age, after the introduction of 
cavalry. Indeed the whole v. is bombastic and late, as though 
the Israelites were largely royal officers. V.%3 with introductory 
these were is an awkward termination of the whole period ; 
the verbal phrase may well be omitted. The figure ‘ 550’ is 
doubtless authentic ; the passage is repeated from the present 
connexion with the figure multiplied at 589 (¢.v.); see Note 
further. 

V.?4. Two archival data. Then ( only) Pharaoh’s daughter 
came up out of the city of David to her house that he built for 
her. Ihen he built the Millo. ||2 Ch. 84. There is no explana- 
tion of the introductory adverb in ®, relieved in EVV with 
‘but, by Kittel with ‘sofort,’ etc. Grr. in one place (99) 
give the solution with ‘ then ’ (rdg. ’z instead of ’%), and thus 
we have two data, without necessary connexion, the adverb 
in each case representing the original dating in the royal year, 
as noted above. This datum is the basis of 31, “ he brought 
her into David’s City, until he finished building his house ” ; 
the queen’s palace appears in the list of royal constructions 
(78). Ch. presents a gross perversion of the item—the foreign 
queen might not dwell in David’s “‘ holy places ”’ whereas the 
Oriental lady always has her own ‘ house.’ 


* For the Hurrians-Horites see Speiser, Mesopotamian Origins (1930), 
ch. 5, 7m re Hivites, p. 132; Albright, SAC 109 ff. (with recent biblio- 
graphy). The extent of Hurrian letters appears now in Speiser’s 
‘Introduction to Hurrian,’ AASOR 20 (1940-41). 
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20. And Solomon was wont to offer three times a year holo- 
causts and peace-offerings upon the altar which he built to 
YHWH, and to burn incense .. . [18 with tt which—cf. EVV] 
before YHWH. And he completed the house. The v. stands by 
itself ; it contains ungrammatical elements. ΜΝ. ἃ may be ar 
archival element that has been abused; Kittel would place 
it after v.28, Sanda after 5; but it should be left with its 
obscurity in this miscellany. The item may have referred to 
the time before the completion of the temple, when sacred 
functions were celebrated by the king at the renewed Davidic 
altar οὗ °2-Sam- 2455; οὐ. δεῤ. δ8δ53, Μοῦ, as it 1s, 1s ἃ useless 
repetition ; cf. 614, etc. 

VV.78-28, Solomon’s enterprise on the Red Sea. [|| 2 Ch. 
Sif: cf., Ant. viii, 6, 4. 26. And king Solomon made a navy 
at Esyon-geber, which is beside Eloth, on the shore of the Red 
Sea, in the land of Edom. 27. And Hiram sent in the navy his 
servants, skippers [Heb. men of ships], who knew the sea, along 
with the servants of Solomon. 28. And they came to Ophir, and 
fetched from thence gold, 120 [with @ ; 38 420; Ch. 450] ¢alents, 
and brought τέ to king Solomon. This is an authentic record, to 
be compared with the Egyptian narratives of similar enter- 
prises in that sea. Only the exaggerated figure for the gold 
is to be corrected. Solomon made use of Phoenician sailors 
and ship-builders on those distant waters (cf. ‘ the Tarshish 
navy with Hiram’s navy,’ 1053) in the same way as the Egyp- 
tian monarchs from the Old Kingdom down employed Giblite- 
Byblian (so specifically) seamen in their enterprises in the Red 
Sea; see P. Montet, Byblos et l’ Egypte (1928/29), especially 
pp. 8 ff., 224 ff. For Queen Hatshepsut’s famous enterprise 
to Punt in the first half of the 15th century see Breasted, 
ARE 2, nos. 285 ff., and HE 273 ff. (with the frescos depicting 
the fleet) ; also on the Biblical relations with that quarter the 
writer's Arabia and the Bible, 175 ff. This sea-trade with Arabia 
was undertaken in competition with the Arab monopoly 
of the overland routes, and was resumed by the Persians, 
Greeks and Romans with the final despoilment of the Arab 
monopoly. See more at length Comm., τοῦ. Esyon-geber 
was the earlier port, hence located as ‘ hard by Eloth,’ which 
latter name survives as Ayla, near Akaba. Earlier identifica- 
tions of the place (e.g., by Phythian-Adams, QS 1933, 137 ἢ, 
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cf. Montgomery, op. cit., 177, n. 29) have been upset by the 
brilliant discoveries and excavations made by Nelson Glueck, 
formerly director of the American School in Jerusalem, who 
has identified it with Tell el-Kheleifeh, to the west of Akabah, 
now some 500 metres inland, but earlier situated on the Red 
Sea. Only summary reference may be made here to Glueck’s 
publications in the Annual of the American Schools, vols. 
18-19 (1939), and the many current reports in the Bulletin, 
nos. 71-2, 75, 79, 80, 82 (1938-41) ; his summary accounts 
in The Other Side of the Jordan, in particular cc. 3, 4, and 
in Smithsonian Report for 1941, pp. 453 ff. ; also more popular 
articles in JLN, July 30, 1938, in Asza, Oct. 1938, Sept. 1939, 
and Nat. Geog. Mag., 1944, 233 ff. He notes three activi- 
ties of this ancient ‘ factory town,’ the smelting of the local 
copper in remarkably devised furnaces, manufacture of copper 
tools, and ship-building. This was accordingly the storehouse 
for Solomon’s great supply of bronze. The discovery of pot- 
sherds with South Arabic lettering exhibits the ancient trade 
with Arabia. Cf. the excellent survey of the region, based 
mostly on Glueck’s results, in Abel, GP 2, 35 ff., with a final 
section on “La route de cuivre dans la ‘Araba.”” The dis- 
covery of iron deposits and mines in the same region illustrates 
Dt. 89, and corroborates the tradition of the extensive use of 
that metal in the temple. No exact location for Ophir has 
been discovered ; it doubtless lay in Arabia, despite extrava- 
gant theories; that land once possessed rich deposits of 
alluvial gold, for which see Arabia and the Bible, 38, n. 5, and 
for Ophir Note below. In earlier literary tradition the present 
passage may have been associated with 107%, or with the 
account of Solomon’s trade in horses and chariots, 1028, 
The passage serves here as preface to the following story of 
the Queen of Sheba. 


1. pen, yn: emendations have been proposed on basis of v.}® 
and VSS; see BH. The half-verse appears to be dependent upon 
v.1®, the other buildings of ‘ Solomon’s desire ’ are not yet listed.— 
3. *neapa: Grr. pref. a plus.—4, anx: there is no reason, vs. St., 
to elide the word, despite its omission in some pre-Hex. texts.— 
spn: Ch., pm=VSS, accepted by St., BH, al.; but the appositive 
syntax is correct.—5, Sew Sy: GL ‘in Jerusalem ’—by historical 
criticism ?—{] by: 23 MSS $x, to be accepted; cf. 2‘.—6, ox: 
2 MSS om=Ch., VSS, exc. @.—*npn: 15 MSS "m=VSS, exc. T; 
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to be accepted.—*nn3: Grr., ‘Moses gave’; @‘I gave to Moses.’ 
—7, man: τ MS, Ch.--ma=Grr.—nbvx : the Piel is supported by 
Jer. 151; Ch. δῶν; for the phrase with the Hif. see II. 1328, etc. 
—axiwh byob: the phrase at Dt. 2837, Jer. 24°.—8,. poy :=Grr., 
o ὑψηλος ; Ch. expands, j»>y m1 wx; © preserves ancient remin- 
iscence, ‘‘ this house which was high shall be desolate ’’ (and so 
JV exactly) ; the same adj., 3%, in place of ’y, appears in ῷᾧὉ 
and such is the tr. in Z QW. Read yd, with Bodttcher, al. The 
case is one of alphabetic logomachy; for such alterations see 
Bleek, Einl., §270. For the phrase here see Mic. 312, Jer. 261°.— 
9. ovine ovndxa spin: the phrase only here and in Ch.; the verb+ 
YHWH as obj. at Is. 64%—onnv’ : many MSS none, and so the 
Kr.—>2: @ om.—At end G ὧν a plus from v.*4, 

10. 722 τῶν aw oMwy aypo πὴ; “and it came to pass at the 
end of (the) 20 years that S. took to build,’ etc. The Heb. is 
good, does not require correction, as with Klost., St., al., and is 
to be construed with the period through ν.1}, v.18 being paren- 
thetical, v.1!> apodosis; and so the EVV present with proper 
parenthesis. OGrr ignored this syntax, and made revision of the 
opening two words: ‘‘in those days [attached to prec. v.]. For 
20 years in which S. built the two houses... (v.11) H. k. of T. was 
helping S.”’ Hex. prefixed from % “and it was,’’ then followed 
OGr.—11. κῃ: but xvi, 2 Sam. 512; for confusion of ν Ὁ and πὸ 
roots see GK 875, 00. The root is properly xw/nvi (see GB), with 
mng. ‘to lend’; cf. confusion of similar roots at 881.---18, on): 
for the inaccurate gender, presumably arising from the vernacular, 
see GK §135, 0, citing cases in Ruth, Sam., etc.; the same phen- 
omenon appears in Ugaritic and is frequent in OAram. A recent 
study by M. 6. Slonin, ‘ The Deliberate Substitution of the Masc. 
for the Fem. Pronominal Suffixes,’ JQR 32 (1942), lists this use 
with reference to cities on pp. 149 ff.; a similar case at 11. 1813,— 
yx: Grr. om., exc. f m w with a plus, v. inf.; #4 om. in text, 
with gloss of rdg. in Aq., Sym.— 33: Grr., ὅριον, ‘ boundary’; 
Jos. renders with Χαβαλων, proposing a Phoen. mng., οὐκ ἄρεσκον, 
evidently interpreted as from ka-bal, followed by Ewald and 
successors, aS noted above. It is of interest that in his Vita, as 
cited above, Jos. speaks of the place as μεθόριον to Ptolemais, 7.e., 
‘a march-land.’ For the identification of the word with ‘a: 
such a process appears in the Amarna letters, e.g., Kubli for Gubli 
(Byblos) ; see F. Bohl, Sprache der Amarnabriefe (1909), 87, d. 
Against the discovery of bal, ‘ nothing,’ in the word, it is to be 
noted that the Grr. read that syllable as bul. For other attempts 
at interpretation see Déller, GES §61. Add to these references the 
Talmudic citation, Sabb. 54a, where 22 is given the mng. of 
‘ sterility,’ with the further remark that ‘‘ the district was called 
“3 because there were people there who were chained (j*52129) with 
silver and gold ’”’ (Jastrow, Dict., 608b). This explains the gloss 
in the three Gr. cursives, cited above, γη δουλείας kara ro εβραικον 
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—14, noes: @ ηνεγκεν, suggesting Hiram’s personal conference 
with Solomon. 

15-26. The transpositions and duplicates in @ (B) are as 
follows : νν.1δ. 17-19. 20-22 @ 7023-25; ν 16. (5 432; ν 17-- (5 2351, 
433; ν.18-- G 235. 464. y 23—G 235h- vy AMG 236l. god, Cf. 
Montg., ‘The Supplement at End of 3 Kingdoms.’—15. 125 
oma: Grr., 7 πραγματεία THs προνομῆς ; mpov.=‘ plundering,’ and so 
S41; BH sugg. 115, as read by the translators (9); Sym., cited 
in $4, understood xp ‘ tribute.'—x on: OGrr., 7. axpav, which 
4 tr. with résa, ‘ the head’; Aquilanic gloss in &&# transliterates. 
—For ‘ Hasor,’ etc., @ has duplicates, 23951.—1§. na wya: G 
ev MepyaB=€; ὧν ev Apoe8.—orndw: see Burrows, ‘ The Basis 
of Israelite Marriage,’ Am. Oriental Series, 15 (1938), 41 ff. The 
word appears in a Ugaritic poem on marriage of gods in Virolleaud’s 
Nikal text (Syria, 17, 209 ff.), line 47; cf. Gordon’s interpretation, 
BASOR 65 (1937), 29 ff.—17. ‘ Beth-horon the Lower’: G, ‘ B. 
the Upper’; Ch. has both terms.—18. nbyi : Φ om. here, has it at 
2°, where Tamar is omitted.—inn: Kr. 1512, and so many MSS 
Kt=2 Ch. 84; @ texts, Gepuar; G" God(a)uop; GE Θερμαθ, but S 
‘Tadmor’; 9‘ Palmyra.’—p1x2 123012 ; @ om. pox3 in both places ; 
@ 246 has ‘in the desert’=Ch.; @# ‘in the desert and in the 
land,’ then omitting the foll. conj., and attaching the second 
phrase to the foll. v.; §&® ‘ which is in the land, in the desert’; 
Y ‘in terra solitudinis.’ These variations indicate the embarrass- 
ment of ancient interpreters, followed by modern scholars, e.g., 
Béttcher-+‘ (land) of Paran’; Kit.+‘ of Judah’ ; Sanda-+‘ of the 
Negeb’; see Comm.—]9. “" and all the store cities of Solomon’s ”’ : 
6 om., 4 -x-; possibly an inset from Ch.—mi209: Akk. maShkanu ; 
see GB, Bezold, Glossar, 273.—nwin: see above on 15.—pwn: 
many MSS pref. 53=@ XZ ¥, by contamination from Ch.—:253): 
OGrr. om., an addition by similar process.—inbwnn: Grr., του μὴ 
κατάρξαι αὐτου -Ξ 4, construed with oya 55, v.29, as subject, 7.e., as 
though with prefixed jo=iby'2.—20, Correct Bf rov υποδεδειγμενον 
ὑπο to τ. υὑπολελειμενον aro=€.—The Grr. have variants for the 
Canaanite names.—21. 32y ond: @® ets popov = 458 + δουλειας.--- 
22. 724: Grr., πραγμα, after Aram. mng. of the root=@#; Aq., 
‘a doer of service,’ 1.6., ppl., as at v.21, which is to be accepted, the 
sing. being used collectively. Ch. clarifies with on2y>.—rerden mw : 
Ch., “Ψ “w; Φ om.; 451. inserts later in the series.—23, oay97 “w: 
Grr. as though ‘37 own; the text might well be simplified by 
omitting the first word, along with preceding bx, as suggested 
above.—‘’ 550°: Ch., ‘ 250.’—24. 7x: GH πλὴν; at 2351. G ουτως, 
by Aram. interpretation (cf. Syr. ’ak, Néldeke, Syr. Gr., §23, C), 
but € ‘then’; in the citation after 9® @ has rore, for the doubt- 
less original 1x, with further defining gloss, ev 7. ἡμέραις exevacs. 
Probably 7x replaced the awkward 1x as restrictive particle, ‘‘ she 
went up only to her house’; cf. Ch. Also at 9° @ has‘ his house ’ 
and ‘for himself,’ by misreading of suffix 7.—25, 7x dA 9p) 
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naa nx ober mar ΒΟ: ‘beyond translation,’ ‘conglomeration of 
marginal glosses,’ so St. remarks. The first verb should be read 
~epm. The next two words (which @ conveniently ignored, and 
for which @# has avros), Klost., al., would correct to ws nx, ‘ his 
fire-offering,’ but, as St. notes, only ‘YHWwH’ is elsewhere so 
construed with that noun. Apart from the improper consecution 
of the last verb its mng., ‘ to finish,’ is Aram., not Heb. It may 
originally have stood alone, continuing the previous verbs, with 
the sense of ‘ paying vows’ (cf. Ps. 7612), and then misunderstood, 
‘the house’ was added as object.—26, 3%: sing. as collective, 
acc. to Sem. usage, prevalent in Arab., vs. the fem. of the unit 
in the foll. pl. ; cf. 224%; Grr. as sing., but 4 as pl.; WY properly 
‘classem.’ Grr.+vumep ov, for which Klost. sugg. corruption of 
Qgetpa.—mbx : MSS ndx, nowx=Grr., with -at, as 38, 11. 1422; see 
Note, 413.--τηῖῦ O°: Grr. here exceptionally τ. esxarns Gahacons = 
4 and so=n*\0 O°, 1.6., ‘Mare Ultimum,’ the Indian Ocean, for 
which see Montg., JAOS 1938, 131 f.—28, avox: Grr. (exc. g eq) 
with initial sigma, which is naturally explained as dittog. from 
prec. [ec]s, and so Rahlfs, SS 3, 100. However this spelling is 
constant in the Sept. as also in Jos., and the new form came to 
have its own geographical identification ; see W. E. Clark, AJSL 
36 (1920), 113, who also notes the Gr. of Gen. 10° Σωφηρα opos 
avaro\wy, and Jerome’s comment thereon (PL 23, 970), ‘mons 
orientis pertinens ad Indiz regionem.’ Growing knowledge of the 
Orient may have identified this ‘Sopher’ with the Indian port, 
ancient Suppara, modern Sopara, near Bombay; see Periplus 
Erythre@i Maris, ch. 52, and Schoff’s translation and comments, 
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101-10. 13, The visit of the Queen of Sheba. || 2 Ch. g1- }?; 
cf. Ant., viii, 6, 51. The narrative is interrupted by a paren- 
thesis, vv.4t-, an editorial footnote; see below. The narra- 
tive is still regarded by many historians as a legend, so 
Meyer, GA 2, 2, 268; Olmstead, HPS 341, while Lods and 
Robinson ignore it. That a Yemenite queen (Josephus makes 
of her ‘ a queen of Egypt and Ethiopia ’) should have travelled 
some 1400 miles for such a visit is out of question, while the 
item of Arabian queens has appeared absurd. But the Sab- 
zans were still in North Arabia, had not yet pressed south, 
although doubtless, like the later Nabatzeans, they controlled 
the northern trade-routes from South Arabia ; they are listed 
with Massa, Teima, Ephah, ali northern tribes, in Gen. 2538, 
and the tradition of Job makes them neighbours and plunderers 
of the land of Uz (Job 115). Remarkably enough the Assyrian 
records of the eighth and seventh centuries give the names of 
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five North Arabian queens, and queens appear in the North 
Mineean and the late Lihyanian inscriptions; indeed late 
legend would hardly have invented a queen.! Legend has 
naturally developed about the historical tradition and insisted 
on the pomp and pride of the royal meeting. In matter of 
fact sheer diplomacy would have been the object of the 
queen’s visit, politely veiled in the desire to behold the king's 
glory. Kittel (GVI 2, 153) compares the visit of Hittite 
Hattushil to Ramses II on the occasion of the marriage of his 
daughter to the latter (Breasted, HE 439), although the father’s 
visit is denied by Meyer (GA 2, 1, 485). It is of interest, as 
Meyer observes, that a romantic legend grew up in Egypt 
about this foreign princess, preserved in a late narrative (ARE 
3, 429 ff.). For the ancient cosmopolitan interest in wisdom 
see Comm. above, 5°. 

3. And Solomon told her all her questions: so EVV; but 
the same verb is translated at Jud. 14)? with ‘ declaring’ a 
riddle ; rather in modern English, 5. explained all her problems 
[Heb. words.] 4. And the queen of Sheba saw all the wisdom of 
Solomon, and the house which he built, etc. ‘ Wisdom’ is used 
here in the older sense of practical sagacity (see above, on 
34f-) in particular of Solomon’s construction and equipment 
of his palace (not the temple). 5. The v. nicely delineates 
the womanly observation of details: the food of his table, and 
the seating of his courtiers, and the attendance [Heb. standing] 
of his servants, and his [with most Grr.; 18 their] apparel, 
and his drinking-service [EVV cup-bearers], and ‘his holocaust 
which he was wont to offer tw [?] the house of YHwH. Itisa 
matter of taste to decide between ἡ his ’ and ‘ their’ apparel ; 
the former is preferred by Stade, Sanda, the latter by Kittel ; 
but it is best to preserve the sing. pronoun throughout. Cf. 
also the word of Jesus on Solomon’s array, Mt. 62%. There is 
question over the word translated drinking-service, 1.6., the 
plate for serving wine ; but cupbearers were included in the 
servants. The viniculture of Syria-Palestine was famous from 
of yore; there may be noted the Egyptian Sinuhe’s experi- 


1See Montg., Arabia and the Bible, 58 ff., 180 ff. ; Sanda, ad ἴοο., 
the only commentator who has presented these historical data; also, 
in extenso, Lagrange, RB 1902, 256 ff.; 1927, 597, and Hommel, EGAO 
142 ff., and his treatment of Sabzan history in Nielsen, HAA 65, 75. 
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ences (ca. 1970 B.C.) in Syria, declaring that there “‘ wine was 
more plentiful than water ᾿᾿ (Gressmann, ATB 1, 56; Barton, 
AB 372). The Ras Shamra texts constantly refer to wine and 
wine-cups, ¢.g., the luscious scene in the introduction to the 
Anat Poem. 1 Ch. 272? records the wine-cellars attributed to 
David’s ménage. The climax of marvels was, according to 
the common modern translation, the great holocausts of the 
king, the spectacular ritual, as it were fascinating the woman’s 
eye. But Ch. gives a variation of spelling for the critical word, 
and the change induced here the usual translation (GV FV 
EVV, exc. JV), ‘his ascent by which he went up into —,’ 
following Jewish tradition and comm. This ‘ascent’ was 
identified by the rabbis with ‘the ascending causeway ἡ of 
1 Ch. 261% (see Lightfoot, ‘ Descriptio templi’ in his Opera, 
1,559; cf. Keil) ; but why this architectural item should have 
been selected is not obvious. With slight change of 2 here 
we can obtain his going up by which he ascended to YHWH'S 
house, and the reference would then be to the great proces- 
sionals; cf. the Psalms of Ascent. And there was no more 
spirit in her: so EVV; but following the original physical 
meaning of the Heb. noun, she ‘ was left breathless’ by her 
amazement. 6. EVV, concerning thy acts and concerning thy 
wisdom: but read with Grr., concerning thee, etc. ἢ. Heb., 
thou hast added wisdom and goodness to the fame that I heard: 
OGrr. lack ‘ wisdom and,’ Ch. om. ‘ and goodness.’ What is 
meant by the latter word is not at all clear, as the variety of 
trr. exhibits: Grr., ἀγαθά, Ἔ ‘ opera,’ EVV ‘ prosperity.’ It 
does not mean ethical goodness in the modern English sense ; 
it might mean liberality, but this royal characteristic is pre- 
sented below. The sentence may possibly be translated, 
following OGrr., with thou hast added much to the fame which I 
heard (see Note). 8. Happy thy men!: but this is redundant 
along with the following congratulation of the courtiers; the 
Grr. have thy wives (1.e., nSyk for ‘nsyk), followed by ἢ S @, 
and this correction 1s to be accepted with modern commenta- 
tors in general; here again a case of feminine psychology. 
Prof. P. K. Hitti has informed the writer that it is good 
Oriental etiquette for a lady to ask after a gentleman’s wile, 
not for a gentleman to do so. But to later moralizing those 
wives of Solomon’s were a béte noire, cf. ch. 11. 18a. EVV, 
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And king Solomon gave to the queen of Sheba all her desire, 
whatsoever she asked, bestde that which Solomon gave her of his 
royal bounty. But the English tries to improve upon the Heb., 
which reads, apart from what he gave her according to the hand 
of king Solomon. This awkward sentence is to be relieved 
by omitting with some Gr. MSS and most VSS the final 
Solomon, with the resultant by royal bounty, even as the phrase 
is used at Est. 17, 218, All her desire has been romantically 
interpreted by Jewish legend as of the queen’s desire for off- 
spring by Solomon, and so Rashi comments: ‘‘ He went in 
unto her, and there was born of her Nebuchadnezzar.”’ 3 
VV... 12, Solomon’s imports from the Red Sea. || 2 Ch. 
919-11; cf. Ant., villi, 7,1. This interpolation in the above story 
is independent of the other two similar notes, 9?°-?8, and 
infra, ν.33, all of them indeed independent. 11. Hiram’s navy 
is specified as Phoenician even more exactly than at 9?®- ; 
Ch. relieves the notion of alien control by substituting ‘ the 
servants of H. and of S.’ The almug timbers (so pl. in ®) 
remain a mystery as to botanical identity and origin. Ch. 
has ‘algum’; Grr. vary between two contradictory words, 
‘plane ’ and ‘ unplaned ’ (wood) ; Jos. makes it a pine-wood ; 
Sym. and ¥ translate with ‘ thyina,’ a N. African wood used 
for fine furniture ; Aquila identifies with amber, the Talmud 
with red coral (Jastrow, Dict.). Since the botanist Celsus 
(1748) the identification with Indian sandalwood has become 
common, and has been adopted by JV—this supported by 
alleged etymology from Sanskrit ‘ valgu’; but see the San- 
skritist W. E. Clark’s full discussion of ‘ The Sandalwood and 
Peacocks of Ophir,’ 4451, 36 (1920), 103 ff., dismissing as 
wholly unproved any Indian etymology. An ingenious sugges- 
tion, presented by Sanda, identifies the word with Egyptian 


2 For the Jewish development of the story and the riddles the queen 
put to the king see Targum 2 to Esther, ch. 2; Fabricius, Codex 
Pseudepigraphicus, 1013 ff.; Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews, vol. 4; 
for the Ethiopic saga of the descent of the Abyssinian dynasty from 
the union of the couple, Budge, The Queen of Sheba (1922). For the 
Arabic romance of the Bilkis legend (so the lady is named), in which 
Solomon’s answer to the riddle she proposed to him converted her to 
the true religion, see the text in the Chrestomathy of Socin’s Arabic 
Grammar (1922), and cf. Rosch, JPT 6, 544 ff. For comparative stories 
see Frazer, Folklore in the O.T., 2, ch. 10. 
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kmy, which he finds in Herodotus’s word κόμμι (11, 96), then 
supposing that the initial syllable is the Arabic article, thus 
approving the spelling of Ch.; however, Herodotus merely 
states that the sap of the wood in question (ἀκάνθη, Mimosa 
Nilotica, still used for ship-building in Egypt) 15 κόμμι, 1.6., 
gum ; see also Albright, A 751. 37 (1921), 144 f. ; 39 (1922), 31. 
12. The word translated pillars in EVV (but the Heb. word 
is sing.), following the VSS, ‘supports,’ on the basis of the 
Heb. root, is unknown for its technical mng.; Ch. appears 
to have guessed at it with ‘ highways ’=EVV ‘terraces,’ JV 
‘paths.’ The further reference to the use of the wood for 
musical instruments shows that it was of delicate nature, 
used perhaps for inlay, wainscotting. 

VV.14-29. This section is a compilation of membra dtsjecta, 
following clues in the story of the Queen of Sheba’s visit. 
VV.44-25 accumulate the items of Solomon’s wealth and mag- 
nificence ; vv.14-15 state his yearly income in taxes and customs 
duties ; vv.18- 17 describe the honorific golden shields in his 
palace, and vv.18-° his throne of ivory and gold—the latter 
two sections having early documentary basis; v.71 is an 
exaggerated item on the golden service in the palace, which 
induces, v.?2, citation from a source parallel to 9768, rol, 
relating to his imports by sea ; vv.?%- are a summary climax 
on his wisdom and wealth. Finally there is a postscript, 
vv.26-29 concerning his accumulation of chariots and horses, 
parallel to 55; the interpolated v.?”, a commonplace upon 
his wealth, intruded from Ch., is followed by a record of his 
trading in horses and chariots, also of ancient origin. The 
materials have been loosely shuffled about, recalling the two 
pots pourris in Gr, 2°54 seq. 464.8eq.. Cf. a brief Note by the 
writer in J/BL 1931, 115 f. 

τ “Solomon 5. income.||:2.Ch:-0t*-**; 67, Ant: vii, 
7, 2. After the interlude of the Queen of Sheba’s visit the 
register of Solomon’s wealth and glory is resumed. For the 
meagre details we possess of the royal budget see Bertholet, 
History of Heb. Civilization, 249 ff., and Lurje, Studien, 27 ff. 
The enormous figure of 666 talents gold for yearly royal income 
is a late exaggeration ; the sum may have been reached ap- 
proximately, with Sanda, by adding the previous figures for 
gold, at 914-28, 1019. On the other hand the comparatively 
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petty item of v.154, the taxes on the traders, may well be an 
early note, and possibly was a postscript to ch. 9. But v.15? 
appears to be late, lamely introducing the tribute of kings and 
satraps after the merchants and pedlars, a criticism supported 
by the use of the Akk. word for satvaps (as the Gr. translates 
it here, EVV governors), a word however early domesticated in 
Syria, being put in Syrian mouths at 2074. The difficulty in the 
brief phrase of v.154 is glossed over in the translations, e.g., 
JV, beside that which came of the merchants and of the traffic 
of the traders ; but the Heb. for the first noun:is the impossible 
men of the merchants ; the text is clarified by the Grr., which 
read or understood ‘nsy for ’nsy, with the resultant taxes of 
the merchants. In the later addition, v.15», the current kings 
of the mixed people (RVV JV) must be replaced with kings 
of Arabia (or better the Arabs), with Aquila, Sym., and so 
AV here. On the general correction of the Heb. word, with 
one possible exception, Ex. 1238, see Avabia and the Bible, 
29, n.5. The reference to taxation of international merchand- 
izing is of interest as probably the earliest record of the kind 
that we possess. Such excises were highly developed in the 
ancient Orient; the factor entered into the appreciation of 
Indian wares, which reached Rome at one hundred times their 
original cost according to Pliny, NH, vi, 26. For later local 
octrois of this nature is to be compared the Palmyrene Tariff 
(Cooke, NSI no. 147, with parallel texts listed, p. 332). The 
history of the Crusades presents the flourishing and profitable 
character of this method of taxation. 

VV.16- 17. The golden shields. || 2 Ch. 915-18; cf. Ant., viii, 
7,2. Two patterns of shield are denoted: the first (sennah) 
the long shield proper, covering the length of the body, and 
the small round shield (magén) ; AV RV JV call the former 
‘ target,’ RVA™ ‘ buckler,’ which is preferable, and they agree 
for the latter word with ‘shield’; but the two terms of the 
English should be exchanged, and so below. For these varieties 
of shields see Rawlinson, Five Great Monarchies, 1, 428 ff. ; 
Meissner, Bab. u. Ass., 1,96. As appears from the later refer- 
ence to these shields upon Shishak’s looting of the palace 
(1426f-), and their replacement by Rehoboam with bronze 
shields to be worn by the guard when the king went into the 
house of YHWH, these shields were of honorific use ; they might 
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be compared with the chivalric shields hung in chapels of the 
knightly orders, as here they are hung in the Lebanon Palace, 
But they were also carried pompously into battle, as a list 
of David’s booty shows (2 Sam. 87. The word translated 
beaten [gold] in EVV, i.e., hammered, refers to gold inlay and 
overlay ; the shields were not of solid gold. The figures differ 
in the textual authorities. For the 200 shields of 18 (=Jos.), 
Grr. have 300. Sanda observes that according to 2 Sam. 1518 
David’s bodyguard numbered 600 men, and this may well 
account for the higher figure of the Greek, 7.e., 300 shields+ 
300 bucklers=600 in all. To each shield was applied 600 
(shekels) gold, the denomination being omitted as frequently, 
e.g., Gen. 2422; to each buckler three minas gold, for which Ch. 
has ‘ 300 (shekels) gold’ ; the mina then containing 60 shekels, 
thus giving a figure two-thirds larger than Ki. ; the denomina- 
tion in minas here is remarkable. Also the Grr. have for the 
gold value of the shield 300 shekels vs. 600 of ®. Sanda has 
attempted calculation of the value of the gold, as at 4,000,000 
francs (value as of the year Ig1I); but the figures are 
historically most dubious. 

VV.18-20, The gold and ivory throne. |] 2 Ch. g!7-!9; ef. 
Ant., viii, 5, 2. With this description is to be compared that 
of Ashurbanipal’s throne ; see Luckenbill, ARA 2, §§1012-14 ; 
Meissner, Bab. u. Ass., 2, cuts 117, 118. 18. For the proble- 
matic word, translated pure (gold), see Note. 19. ® and the 
top of the throne was round(ed) behind=EVV ; this is to be 
corrected with the Grr.: and the throne had a calf’s head at 
its back. The Masoretic pointing changed the original word, 
doubtless to get rid of unhappy associations with the calf, as 
in the case of Aaron and the people (Ex. 32), and of Jeroboam 
(inf. 12768-), Ch. replaced the word with the less objectionable 
‘lamb,’ which an arbitrary change of pointing in most MSS 
and edd. changed into ‘footstool’; see Note. The lamb 
had its vogue in ancient art ; Meissner, 1, 248, gives a cut of 
a ‘ Prunkstuhl ’ decorated with lambs’ heads, and Sanda cites 
the throne of a seated Baal flanked with lambs (from Frohn- 
meyer-Benzinger, Bilderatlas, 129). There were six steps to the 
throne: this structure, with a seventh level for the dais, has 
been well compared with the seven levels of Babylonian cosmog- 
ony and the seven stories of Babylonian temples (A. Wtinsche, 
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Salomos Thron τι. Hippodrom, 1906; Gressmann, Die dlteste 
Geschichtsschreibung u. Prophetie Israels, 219; C. R. North, 
ZAW 1932, 28). 19. 20. And there were arms [EVV stays] 
on either side of the place of the seat, And there were two lhons 
standing beside the arms, and twelve lions standing ‘there’ 
[OGrr. om.] on the one side and on the other upon the six 
steps. The lion was type of royal strength, possibly once 
the totem of Judah; cf. Gen. 49%, Rev. 5°; but it was a 
common theme in such art. There is the early occurrence of 
stone lions at Tell Halaf; see von Oppenheim, pp. 85 ff., 
with plates. Bronze lions were frequent in Syrian art (Dussaud, 
SAM plates 19, 23), and Parrot has recently discovered at 
Mari bronze lions, ‘ of menacing attitude ’ (Syrza, 1938, pt. I, 
pl. x; ILN, May 28, 1938). Sennacherib proudly describes 
the bronze lion-colossi furnishing his palace (ARA 2, §§367, 
391). The sphinx appears on either side of the throne of 
Hiram of Tyre (Dussaud, pl. 7). This ivory and gold throne 
is abundantly illustrated from ancient sources. Ashur-nasir- 
pal of Assyria received from an Aramean king, Ammibaal, 
‘ivory couches overlaid with gold’ (KB 1, 92; ARA 1, §466) ; 
Hezekiah of Judah sent to Sennacherib beds and chairs of 
ivory (see Comm. on 11. 1813). See further Comm. on 2255: 
for the recent marvellous finds of ivory at Megiddo, Samaria, 
and elsewhere. Ivory was well into the first millennium B.c. 
a product of the North Syrian lands, where the elephant still 
roamed. Thutmose II received tribute of elephants from 
Syria, and Thutmose III took part in a hunt of 120 elephants 
near the upper Euphrates (Breasted, HE 271, 304). Tiglath- 
pileser I hunted and captured elephants in Mitanni-land (ARA 
1, 8247) ; elephants are portrayed on Shalmaneser III's Black 
Obelisk (cf. Meissner, Bab. u. Ass., 2, 270, 273, 326). For the 
ancient wide distribution of the Asiatic elephant see C. W. 
Bishop, ‘The Elephant and its Ivory in Ancient China,’ 
JAOS 1921, 290 ff. But v.”* with its reference to ivory im- 
portation from the Red Sea, suggests another quarter for the 
supply. This description of the throne is doubtless authentic, 
based, as its simple terms suggest, upon an early document. 
For the later marvellous Jewish legends about this throne, 
with its wonderful mechanical equipment, see Targum 2 te 
Esther, ch. 2, Ginzberg, Legends, and Wiinsche, cited above. 
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V.24, on Solomon’s all-gold service vessels, is a late exaggera- 
tion indeed. 

V.*2. The source of Solomon’s gold and silver and other 
exotic-imports: |] 2 Ch.-9*! > cf. Ant: vil, °7,°2;3.. The v. 1s 
parallel to 928-28, ro!!, but of different content. The earlier 
authentic references to Hiram’s fleet are augmented here with 
the king’s Tarshish fleet along with Hivam's fleet ; this statement 
suggests a free port for both parties. For the term ‘ Tarshish 
fleet ’ used of ships in waters of the Indian Ocean cf. the term 
‘ Hittite,’ 2.e., Phoenician, used by Sennacherib for the fleet 
built for his operations in the Persian Gulf by Phoenicians, 
and manned by ‘ Tyrians, Sidonians, Ionians (?)’ (ARA 2, 
§§319, 329, 350); cf. Olmstead, HA 200, and Hall, AHNE? 
488, with accompanying plate from an Assyrian monument 
depicting such a ship with its oarsmen in action. Once 
in three years the Tarshish fleet would come in (to port). 
L. Woolley, in his Abraham (1936), p. 121, sums up a still un- 
published document from Babylonian Ur, reporting a voyage 


8 Tarshish has generally been identified with Classical Tartessos on 
the Guadalquivir, N. of Cadiz, on the Atlantic front; see A. Schulten, 
Tartessos (1922); Meyer, GA 2, 2, 94 ff. (in his chapter on the Phoeni- 
cians, pp. 61-136); A. Herrmann, Die Evdkarte der Urbibel, with an 
Appendix on Tartessos; Tozer, History of Ancient Geography, Add. 
Note, p. iv. Schulten’s very high dating for the founding of the colony 
is sharply criticized by Meyer, p. 105, n. 2, the latter dating the event 
in the 11th century. P. Bosch-Gimpera dates it as not much earlier 
than the 8th century, Klio 22 (1929), 345 ff., with reply by Schulten, 7b., 
284 ff.; Albright’s dating, as cited below, is ca. 950. The place-name 
appears on an alabaster tablet of Esarhaddon’s, with correction of 
previously read ‘ Nusisi,’ in ARA 2, §710; see Meyer, p. 102, ἢ. 2. 
The place is aligned with Cyprus and Yawan (Greece) as subject to 
the royal power. Also in another text of Esarhaddon’s (§690) Carthage 
is named. The Grr. translate the word with ‘ Carthage’ at Is. 238, 
Eze. 2712. @ has here ‘an African ship.’ Ch. has the fleet sailing to 
Tarshish. Josephus with his ‘ Tarsian sea’ identified the place with 
Tarsos. The most trenchant fresh point in archeology is Albright’s 
definite reading of the initial line of a stone inscription from ancient 
Nora in Sardinia (CIS I, 144; Cooke, NSI, no. 41): birSS .. . &rdn, 

in Tarshish ... Sardinia.’ See his presentation, with fresh translation 
of the text, in BASOR 83 (1941), 14 ff., and his further discussion at 
large in the Leland Volume, pp. 41 f. He derives the noun from Akk. 
vasasu, ‘to melt,’ with a parallel Arabic root, and holds that the term 
means a refinery and in the inscription refers to a local smelting-place. 
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of two years from and back to that harbour. (The writer owes 
the following citation to the kindness of Professor Albright.) 
‘““We have the bill of lading of one such (ship) that in circa 
2040 B.c. [Albright corrects to ca. 1830] had come up from 
the Persian Gulf after a cruise of two years ; it brought copper 
ore and gold and ivory, hard woods for the cabinet-maker, 
diorite and alabaster for the sculptor’s workshop. Not all of 
these things would have come from the shores of the Gulf 
itself, but from much farther afield, carried in foreign vessels 
to be transshipped in the Gulf ports.’’ He mentions in par- 
ticular lapis lazuli, brought vza Persia from the Pamir moun- 
tains. If commerce as far as India is to be found in the 
Biblical passage, the round voyage, with many transship- 
ments, in the third year is most reasonable. For the Indian 
voyages in a later age see W. H. Schoff, The Periplus of the 
Erythrean Sea, with its valuable notes. In the present case 
the products brought back, in addition to gold and silver, were 
ivory and apes and peacocks, according to current translations, 
based on the VSS subsequent to the OGrr., the latter having 
for the three terms only two, ‘stones carved and cut’ (?). 
Jos. presents ‘much ivory, Ethiopians and apes.’ The word 
here and in Ch. for ‘ivory’ is unique; it means ‘ elephant- 
tooth.’ The following two words are now to be interpreted 
as of ape-species, for convenience of translation as apes and 
baboons ; see Albright, A JSL 37 (1921), 144. In a personal 
communication the same scholar notes the use of Egyptian 
originals of these two words as occurring together among the 
rarities that the Tale of the Shipwrecked Sailor reports as 
brought home from the voyage (Erman, Lit. Anc. Egyptians, 
34). A species of baboon still exists in the Yemen and 
Hadhramaut (G. W. Bury, Arabia Infelix [1914], 27 f.; British 
Admiralty’s Handbook of Arabia, 227). Monkeys from Punt, 
Somaliland, were a favourite import de luxe into Egypt, ¢.g., 
the report on Hatshepsut’s Red Sea expedition (ARE 2, §265 ; 
Breasted, HE 276). The like zoological interest appears 
in an Assyrian monarch. Ashur-nasir-pal tells of his cap- 
ture and caging of divers wild animals, including the elephant, 
and sending them to his capital; and a relief represents the 
bringing of tribute of monkeys to him (ARA 1, §519; Olm- 
stead, HA 95, and fig. 59). See at large W. C. McDermott, 
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The Ape in Antiquity (Baltimore, 1938). No etymological 
corroboration of the traditional translation ‘ peacocks,’ an 
Indian bird, has been found; see Clark’s article cited above 
on vv.1!-12, For importation of foreign birds by Assyrian 
monarchs see Meissner, Bab. u. Ass., I, 223, 353 (with a possible 
reference to the peacock), and 77 extenso Albright and Dumont, 
JAOS 1934, 108 f. W. F. Bade, discussing a seal representing 
‘an exquisitely carved cock,’ found at Tell en-Nasbeh, of date 
ca. 600 B.c., suggests, following Maisler, that also the word in 
our passage refers to this only late domesticated fowl, and so 
Albright, loc. cit. For importation of the peacock into the West 
see E. H. Warmington, Commerce between the Roman Empire 
and India (1928), 147, 152. But proof of Israelite trade with 
India is not demonstrated by our text. 

VV.?3-25, The fame of Solomon’s wealth and wisdom beyond 
all the kings of the earth, and how all the world attended upon 
him to hear his divine wisdom, bringing their respective annual 
tributes. ||:2 Ch. 974°; cf. Ant., viii, 7, 3. Cf.5°9-, with here 
superabundant exaggeration, ¢.g., all the world, and each one 
his tribute, by rate year by year—‘ tribute’ as the context re- 
quires, not ‘ present ’ with EVV. V.?> appears to be phrased 
after the pompous lists of booty in Ass. inscriptions; e.g., a 
text of Tiglath-pileser III: “ Tribute of . . . (named kings of 
syria and Arabia), gold, silver, lead, iron, elephants’ hides, 
ivory... garments... lambs... winged birds. . . horses, 
mules, cattle, sheep, camels, she-camels with their young I 
received " (ARA τ, §772; Rogers, CP 316; Barton, AB 464). 
A more limited parallel appears in the report of the author 
of the Pertflus of the tribute rendered to the Arabian king 
of Muza: “horses and sumpter-mules, vessels of gold and 
polished silver, finely woven clothing and copper vessels ”’ 
(Schoff’s tr., 824). The word currently translated for one of 
the gifts as armour should be rendered myrrh, or stacte with 
the Grr.; for this reading see Note, and for that valuable 
commodity in ancient trade Schoff, pp. 112 ff. 

VV.?8-29. Solomon’s chariotry and horses, and his trade in 
horses and chariots. || 2 Ch. 118-17, with duplicate, 925-28 ; 
cf. Ant., vill, 7, 3, 4. V.?7 is a late intrusion on the cheapness 
of silver (cf. v.24) and cedar in the realm, probably introduced 
from ee 26. And Solomon collected chariotry and horses, and 
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he had 1400 chariots and 12,000 horses, which he stationed in 
the chariot cities and ‘in the royal quarters’ [Heb. with the king] 
tn Jerusalem. See Note on 15 for the word generally trans- 
lated horsemen; horsemen were not deposited as though in 
barracks in the chariot cities. The figure for chariots, 1400, 
is expanded in 58 to ‘ 40,000 horse-stalls,’ while the figure 
in Ch. 955 is 4000. @ (Β a,) here also has 4000, which is 
expanded by all other MSS and $# to 40,000, and so the 
figure in Gr. 248; Jos. discovered 22,000 horses. These 
are classic instances of the expansion of numerals in text- 
tradition. For ‘stables’ the Grr. have a novel interpreta- 
tion, ‘mares’ (see Note). The figure of 1400 chariots—not 
a round number—is quite credible. Ancient tradition reports 
goo chariots for Sisera (Jud. 4°); Shalmaneser III records 
for his invasion of Syria in 854 B.c. booty of 1200 chariots 
from Ben-Hadad of Damascus, 700 from Hamath, 2000 from 
Ahab the Israelite (ARA 1, §611, CP 295 f., AB 458), and for 
his invasion twelve years later booty of 1121 chariots of 
Hazael (4 ΚΑ §663, CP 303, AB 459). Royal stables in definite 
charvot cities are now brilliantly confirmed and illustrated by 
the University of Chicago’s expedition at Megiddo, with the 
uncovering of stabling for some 400 horses ; see Comm., 915 
(where, however, the present doubt as to their Solomonic con- 
struction is cited). For traces of stables at Tell el-Hesy and 
Beth-shean see Watzinger, DP 1, 87f. Sanda notes that 
Jos. 19° lists along with Ziklag two places called Chariot- 
House and Mare-Court, which may go back to Solomon’s 
foundations. There may be noted Josephus’s report, however 
extravagant, of the fine stone roads laid out by Solomon, and of 
his frequent excursions with a brilliant knightly party to Ethan, 
50 furlongs distant, a paradise of waters, probably the earliest 
reference to the Pools of Solomon, 8 miles S of Jerusalem. 

28. And for the export (=import) of the horses for Solomon 
from Musri [10 Misraim-Egypt] and rom Kue™ [with Grr., 
YP] the royal traders would bring them ‘from Kue’ [with Grr., ¥] 
at a (fixed) price. 29. And a chariot came up by export (lit., 
and came out) from Musri [10 Misraim] at six hundred [Grr., a 
hundred] (shekel-weight) szlver, and a horse at one hundred and 
jifty [Grr., fifty], and so for all the kings of the Hittites and the 
kings of Syria, making export (=import) through their agency. 
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Even with certain corrections of text the whole passage 
reads roughly, much like a business memorandum. The Grr. 
and } have preserved a true and interesting item, first identi- 
fied by Lenormant (Histoire ancienne, 3, 9), namely the ancient 
trade-relations with Kue, 7.e., Cilicia. The trouble the word 
has given to translators appears in modern VSS: GV ‘ allerlei’ 
(from the mng. of the Heb. word as ‘ collection’); FV ‘ fil’; 
Tremellius and Junius, ‘netum’ (yarn), and so AV, ‘ linen 
yarn’; these following Rashi, Kimchi, with reference to the 
fine linen of Egypt; RVV ‘droves’; finally JV ‘from 
Keveh,’ and Moffatt and Chic. B., ‘from Kue’; see Note. 
Further, Winckler brilliantly identified at least the first 
‘Misraim’ with the land of Musri, the later Cappadocia, 
lying N of the Taurus; and later the kings of Musri, with 
same correction of #), appear as confederates of the invading 
Hittites, II. 78 These two lands are known from the Ass. 
inscriptions, and in one case are named together, in Shal- 
maneser III’s Monolith Inscription (col. ii, 92; ARA 1, $611, 
CP 296, AB 458); see Winckler, KAT 238, for his early 
discussion. And now Kue appears as one of the allies of 
Ben-Hadad of Damascus against Zakar of Hamath in the 
latter's 8th-century inscription, and the other name, Msr, 
occurs in the Aramaic Sijin text (ca. 755 B.c., line 5 of tablet 1 ; 
Bauer's ed., pp. 1 ff., with literature on Musri, p. 10). For the 
location of these lands see 5. Smith, Early History of Assyria, 
262, 389; CAH 3, 357, 474; also for Musri cf. Alt, ZDMG 
1934, 255, n. 1. Thus two new names of district and folk 
have been added to the Hebrew lexicon. Anatolia, the land 
of all the kings of the Hittites (for which people see Comm., 
II. 7°) and in particular Musri were lands of horse-breeding, 
as has been known from the Amarna letters and subsequent 
Ass. texts at length, with which are to be compared Eze. 
2714, 38°f-4. The early intensity of Anatolian horse-breeding 
is exhibited in the Hittite text on horse-training published by 


“See Meissner, Bab.-4..Ass.,.%, 217 τς CAH 3,256; Mever, GA 1, 
2, §§455, 577 (note his denial, p. xx, of the horse as ridden by the 
Indogermans) ; Olmstead, HA, Index, s.v.; A. Gétze, Hethiter, Chur- 
ritey Ὡς Assyrver (1936), Index, s.v, ~ Pierd”: Galling; BA ° Pierd (un. 
Wagen),’ with statement that the ridden horse did not appear in 
Assyria until the 8th century. See also Note on 1°. 
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Hrozny, Arch. Ογ., 3 (1931), 431 ff., and the extension of the 
industry into Syria is now shown by the Ugaritic veterinary 
treatise (14th century), published by Virolleaud (Syria, 1934, 
75 ff.). A problem arises whether the second ‘ Misraim ’ should 
also be corrected to ‘ Musri,’ with Winckler, Kittel, Skinner, 
Moffatt, Chic. B., and Sanda after lengthy discussion. With 
10 preserved here we have detail of international exchange of 
Anatolian horses and Egyptian-made chariots. This is an 
attractive hypothesis with its prospect of ancient trade, and 
might be supported by Breasted, who after stating the intro- 
duction of the horse into Egypt by the Hyksos (HE 222), 
speaks of the Egyptians as subsequently becoming deft chariot- 
makers, and presents plate of an Egyptian chariot that has 
been preserved, now in the Florence Museum (pp. 234 f., fig. 
105). But this position is denied by Meyer (GA 2, I, 23, n. 2) 
with the proof that the wood is not Egyptian. Solomon then 
would have been the middleman for import of both horses 
and chariots from Anatolia into Egypt. The horse indeed 
came to be domesticated in Egypt at a later day; cf. Dt. 
1715, 15. 3118-, and Egypt rendered tribute of horses to Sargon 
and Ashurbanipal (Olmstead, HA 383, 416). For the compara- 
tive prices of chariot and horse, the Grr. give the ratio of 
2:1 as against 4:1 of Heb.; see Sanda’s discussion, citing 
the price of an ass in Cambyses’ time at 50 shekels ; the Gr. 
figures are probably a correction to meet later proportions of 
value. For the shekel see DB ‘Money’; EB ‘Shekel’ ; 
Nowack, Arch., 1, 209 ff.; Benzinger, Arch., 842; Galling, 
BR ‘ Geld,’ with added bibliography. 
1. * cvs: om. with Ch.; added ad majorem gloriam Dei; the 
Grr. helped out the awkward phrase with ‘and the name of the 
Lord.’—2, οὐδ: the asyndeton, relieved in Ch. and Grr. (exc. 
44) with the conj., is correct.—anbe': MSS pref. 727, and similar 
variations occur below in VSS in use of name and title.—5. .nbv: 
Grr. as anbe.—omvabn : =Ch., 7053., 4 Gr MSS: cother*Grr;-as 
wisbo.— own: Ch.-omwsam, interpreting as ‘his cupbearers ’= 
Gr. otvoxoous (GU evvovyouvs)=T VY; but it means the ‘ drinking 
service’ (cf. Gen. 40%), with variant spelling of suff.; see GK 
§93, ss.—inds =Grr.; T S Ῥ as pl., which St., BH, al. accept; 
Chae; indy, understood as ‘ ascent,’ and so here the Jewish comm. ; 
but πον otherwise=‘ upper story.’ The word can be pointed indy, 
‘his going up’; cf. Comm.—nn... an: Haupt properly defends 
the gender of the verb, as preceding the subj.—6, ™: Ch., Grr. 
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om., and so St., al.; but it has force=‘ has become.’— 537 [5y]: 
1 MS y.27=Grr., to be accepted; for % by=‘ on account of’ οὗ. 
2 Sam. 185.—%, on2a15: Grr., & BY as ppl.—{[aop apan: ὦ GE 
om.—a): Ch. om.; for possible adverbial sense of ’» cf. Aram. 
sy.—bx: MSS and Ch., ὃν, to be accepted.—aynewn: Grr. pref. 
‘all,’ as though 52, as also before ynn2n, v.8, and @ before a™:y, 
v.13: but such addition is exaggeration. ‘nynw: Grr.+‘in my 
land.’—8, Pwix:=Ch., © PY; Grr., HF S 3--η, and so most 
moderns since Béttcher.—9. οὗν: i.e., the divinely appointed 
dynasty is sign of the divine ‘love’ ‘for ever.’ Ch. pref. moynd, 
cf. ὦ, ornoa.=G"U+avrov, but the incomplete στῆσαι is a glossed 
cross-reference to Ch., and has no authority; Burn. holds that 
the plus of Ch. is ‘ almost indispensable,’ which St. rightly denies.— 
aonb: Grr.+‘ over them.’—7p7s1: OGrr. as though ’s3, and then 
with correcting gloss x. ev κριμασιν avrwy (GL avrov).—For defence 
of this somewhat plethoric v. see St., as vs. Klost., Kit.; οἱ. 
further elaboration in Ch.—1l. B ἃς 7 [a:povoa], for ».—exn: 
to be omitted with Ch., OGrr.—oms: Ch., ODEON (also arbi- 
trarily introduced among the woods of Lebanon, 2 Ch. 2’); 6 
(=€) πελεκητα ; GU GF (-- 98) aren. (cf. similar variation in v.??) ; 
Aq., govxwa=Lat. ‘sucinum’ (amber); Sym., θυινα (cf. ξύλον 
θύινον, Rev. 1812 ΞΘ ; Grr. in Ch., mwevxiva, where 9 ‘ pinea,’ and 
so Jos.—12. woo: Ch., moon; Grr. υποστηρίγματα; Ὃ ‘ fulcra’ ; 
& ‘for decoration,’ cf. A; see St., Haupt.—ovunbx 29: Grr.tem 
τ. yns, evidently gloss from Ch., ana pox2.—] 3. andy [aber 5]: 
absent in 7 Gr. MSS (cf. Z €), 9 AV. 

15. wun: Grr., τ. φορων, dopos translating w3y, II. 2333; cf. αὶ 
ὮΝ, ‘rental,’ etc., the root being used of tax-collection in the 
Palmyrene Tariff (Cooke, NSJ, p. 333); and so correct to ‘w1y, with 
Béttcher, al. Kamp.’s correction of the text, accepted by Burn., 
has no basis.—o1n: ppl. of mn=Arab. faéva, with the noun ἐάων, 
‘ go-between, agent,’ and so equal to [7597] “170, ‘ the royal traders,’ 
v.28; the root occurs in the tribe-name 1m, the Ituraans, a migrant 
folk. This root is to be distinguished from “n, ‘to spy out,’ 
Num. 1:32, etc., which, like Arab. ¢fa’ava, Chr.-Pal. .xn, and the 
Heb. noun 7x, ‘ form,’ is metaplastic reflexive from γ᾽}, ‘to see.’ 
The root ΝΠ, ‘to circumscribe,’ é.g., Jos. 159, is metaplastic from 
the first root specified. See H. Bauer, ZfS 1935, 174 ff., for similar 
processes. Grr., 7. vrorerayuevwr, ‘ the subjects,’ a guess; TH A 
‘artisans,’ rdg. 0723. Correction is unnecessary, as with St., to 
Aram. oa, ‘merchants,’ or with Kit. to o»y, ‘cities,’ with, 
further textual change (cf. BH).—77001: read with Klost. 3997) 
‘from the profit’; Ch., ovnon, and similarly OGrr. here.— 
Οὔτ; a word of inter-dialectical usage=Heb. root bn; ὦ 6% 
om. ; @2 ρωποπωλων, ‘hucksters.’—-2>ya: read with Ch. 33, and 
so, ‘ Arabia’=Aq., Sym., 9? AY; Ὁ G" τοῦ περαν, as 7337, 
i.e. ‘ Across-the-River’; @ ‘the allies’; ».b. GV ‘ die Grenz- 
fiirsten.’—prxr mn: ‘the land-governors’; for compound idea, 
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see GK §124, p. Ch. has an exaggerated plus. For the foreign 
word ans there are to be added to the citations in GB its appear- 
ance in a Lihyanite text of the 5th century B.c.; see F. W. 
Winnett, ‘A Study of the Lihyanite and Thamudic Inscrip- 
tions,’ University of Toronto Studies, 1937, 50f—16. mx: Grr., 
dopara ; had the translator in mind conventional groups of 
gifts ? Croesus gave a gold shield and a gold spear to the oracle 
at Delphi (Her. i, 52). une: the same word, Kr., in  γπ, 
Jer. οἵ, ‘ whetted arrow.’ The root mng. is dubious, Arab. and 
Akk. congeners being very polysemantic. Talmudic Heb. has a 
root ’v, ‘to draw out,’ and so Yoma Jer., iv, 41 d, explains the 
phrase, myv2 pen aye, ‘which was drawn out like wax,’ and 
similarly Kimchi (but identifying the root with πὸ); this agrees 
with Gr. ἐλατά, used of drawn gold.—18. 1m>: Ch., na; ὦ 
‘good,’ & ‘from Ophir,’ ΑΓ ‘ from India,’ Ῥ ‘ yellow.’ But read 
133 (cf. 1x on2, Dan. 105, and see Montg. ad loc.), as proposed 
by Haupt in SBOT and earlier. However 15, aligned with 27) 
and cons, remains unidentified. There are three current names for 
gold: am, Arabian river-gold (see Arabia and the Bible, 38 ff.), 
yun (Anatolian word 9), cn2, these representing different origins 
or qualities. Another variety of 271 appears in v.71, 621, etc., 
with the adjective 129.—19. a: bis=Job 2695; many MSS xo:; 
was the first case intended for kissehu ?2—hiy πε soS A ¥; 
@ 555, of a revolving mechanism; but Grr., mporoua: μοσχων, 
(=S#) =o.» ¥s9, now generally accepted since Then.; how- 
ever the sing., bay uns, is preferable for the ornament, and so Jos., 
Ant., viii, 5, 20. Ch. has cma 33 so generally pointed in edd.= 
‘footstool,’ but read #22, ‘lamb’ (see Curtis, ad loc.).—y7nK2: 
Ch. cugnt, generally taken as error for the former; but it may 
correctly represent Akk. uhhuzu, ‘ overlaid.’——20, ovnx: vs. nx, 
v.19, the usual pl., which Ch. has and critics prefer here; but the 
variant may be a double rdg., with intent of giving a different form 
for the artificial ‘lion ’; see numerous cases cited in GK §87, ο.--- 
cv: OGrr. om.; it is not necessary.—mso2D: Ch., a2%e0, and 
so as sing. Grr., S14 S; read nzoc>.—21. The faulty rdg. of Gr. 
MSS (exc. x), τα oxevyn Ta ὑπὸ του Σ., is to be corrected to ra σκεύη 
του ποτου X.—an1: Grr., exc. p, Kk. λουτηρες χρυσοι τε NIWD.—AD2 PX 
sym xs: Ch. om. xd, which rdg. St. adopts here; but Grr.=®, 
which is entirely acceptable: ‘‘ there was no silver; it was not 
taken into account.” 

22. %x: tris: Grr. have successively sing., pl., sing.; Ch. has 
pl. in all cases. St. revises 19 and 2° to the sing. mix. But the 
present form is to be retained as collective (so 955) ; it disagrees 
in gender as fem. with ‘2x, νοι, but the noun is fem. at Is. 3311; 
grammatical regularity is not essential.—ovn ‘in: G6 ‘ servants 
of H.’=Ch.—nyy3: for the vocalization see GK §74, 1.—o™“=2n: 
‘Ethiopians’ of Jos. is prob. to be explained from c*:o, listed 
along with Egyptians, Libyans, Cushites, 2 Ch. 12%, rendered there 
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by ὦ T with ‘ Troglodytes.’—28. Bf ignores prxs.—24, prxn bn: 
Ch., ‘x1 %25D 52) and so Grr., Ὁ @; but this is a grammatical 
intrusion; for the syntax see GK §145,e.—c*nbx: Grr., ‘ the 
Lord’; cf. 59, etc.—25. [am 503]} 402 %2: OGrr. om. in view of 
the discount of silver, v.?}.—pwv3=‘ armour,’ II. 10?, and so here 
the VSS: (exe: Grr.) and modern 59 Grr. o7racryy,. “myrth 5 
the Gr. interpretation is correct. based on Arab. nk, ‘ to smell’ = 
Heb. sk, ‘to kiss’; see the writer’s Note, JAOS 1938, 137. For 
the presence of such spices in the royal treasuries cf. II. 2013, — 
26. ony: read with Ch., oq, and so VSS.—28. mz> bis: Ch. 
ipod; Grr., ex Oexove, Eus., Onom., ex Kwa=P ‘de Coa’; read 
mp2. N.b. the lengthy discussions in Poole, some of the scholars 
comparing the ‘ fila Coa’ of Egyptian Cos, famous in the ancient 
world (¢.g., Horace, C. 4, 13, 13, ‘Cow purpure’). One Jewish 
scholar related the word to alleged mpn, ‘ thread.’—inp*: generally 
corrected (e.g., St., BH) to πρὶ; but it can stand, with xp as 
actual or implied obj.—29. ~5ym\: again the full form of the verb; 
see GK §75, t.—xsn[}]: Grr., exc. A x, 7 e€od0s.—o'nna: MS z, 
kara Κυπριαν, with Cyprian Kition in mind.—owa: Grr., κατα 
θαλασσαν, as though c1.—ixx':=Ch., 2; Grr., © as ws, pre- 
ferred by St., Sanda; but the Hif. is used absolutely. 


Ch. 11. Solomon’s apostasy ; a direful oracle for the future ; 
revolt and insurrection in his domains; the pericope on the 
end of the reign and the succession. Ch. ignores except the 
conclusion. Cf. Ant., vili, 7, 5-8. 

VV.?-8. Solomon’s many foreign wives, who led him astray. 
The following presentation, along with a revised text, dis- 
tinguishes an older, simpler account in the left-hand column, 
and a later, Deuteronomistic and extravagant explanation of 
the king’s fall from virtue. 


1. And king Solomon loved many foreign women 
[+gloss and Pharaoh’s daughter], women of 
Moab, Ammon [OGrr.tand Aram], Edom, 
‘Sidon’ [Grr., exc. Aq., Sym., om.], Hittites 
[OGrr.--and Amorites}, 2. from the peoples as to 
which YHWH commanded the Bné-Israel, Ye shall 
not intermarry with them, nor they with you, lest 
they pervert your heart after their gods. Solomon 
clave unto these in love. 8. And he had seven 
hundred wtves, princesses, and three hundred 
concubines ; ‘and his wives perverted his heart] 
[A al. S* under asterisk]. 
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6. And Solomon did what was 
evil in YHWH's eyes, and he 
was not loyal to YHWH ltke his 
father David. 


7. Then built Solomon a high- 
place for Chemosh, the god [® 
abomination ; Grr. dol] of 
Moab ‘on the hull that 15 
opposite to Jerusalem’ [OGrr. 
om.}], and for Milkom [=II. 
235, and so here @4; @ their 
hing: 10 Molek], the god [12 
abomination ; Grr. zdol] of the 
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4. And it was, when Solomon 
grew old, that wis [Grr.+ 
foreign| wives perverted his 
heart after other gods, and his 
heart was not at one with 
YHWH his God, as was his 
father David’s heart. 

9. And Solomon followed after 
Ashtart [Grr. Astarte; 18 
Ashtoreth], the god(dess) of 
Sidonia, and after Milcom, the 
god [12 abomination] of the 
Ammonites [OGrr. om. the 
v.]. 8. And so he did for all 
his foreign wives they censing 
and sacrificing to their gods. 


Ammonites {Grr.+-and to As- 
tarte, the abomination of Sid- 
onia—from v.*].1 


For the unravelling of this skein see the various attempts 
at analysis by Kamphausen, Benzinger, Kittel, Burney, Stade, 
Holscher, the last critic finding two independent themes, the 
many wives, and Solomon’s polytheism. Criticism naturally 
proceeds from ©, which varies notably from 70 in order of 
elements and also in omissions and additions. The most 
signal difference is in the rearrangement of the introduction, 
thus: ‘“ And king S. was a woman-lover (φιλογύνης), and he 
had 700 princesses and 300 concubines. And he took foreign 
women, and Pharaoh’s daughter, Moabitesses, etc.’’ This 
order has been preferred by the above-named scholars, except 
Stade and Hdlscher, whose soberer judgment is to be accepted, 
that @ represents editorial smoothing of the harshnesses and 
repetitions of the original. The independent analysis offered 
above finds a primary simple statement of Solomon’s defection, 
as based on historical testimony to his construction of shrines 
for foreign gods. The datum in the primary document for the 


1 For the variants for the heathen ‘ gods’ see Pfeiffer, ‘ The Polemic 
against Idolatry in the O.T.,’ JBL 1924, 229 ff. The original ‘ god' 
appears in all three cases in the repeated passage, v.38. 
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king’s apostasy is expressed in annalistic style, Tnen built 
Solomon a high-place for Chemosh the god of Moab, which has 
its interesting parallel in Mesha’s Moabite stele, ‘‘ And I made 
this high-place for Chemosh.” Critics vary as to balance of 
the v., on assumed contamination from II. 23; 6.ρ., Stade 
and Hélscher omit ‘ and for Molek,’ which the Grr. have, but 
retain ‘on the hill opposite to Jerusalem,’ which Grr. om., 
while Kittel proceeds vice versa. Acknowledgment of the 
provincial deities of Moab and Ammon was quite within the 
range of Solomon’s statecraft. But the secondary document 
in v.5 (omitted by the Grr.) with its initial reference to ᾿ Ash- 
tart of Sidonia’ is evidently based on II. 2315; the Grr. 
further introduced it in v.7. For the location of the Chemosh 
sanctuary on the hill opposite to Jerusalem, cf. 2 Sam. 15%, 
how ‘‘ David came to the top of the ascent, where one was 
wont to worship God’”’; this datum may have caused the 
pious Greek excision of the datum here.? 


2 Of the alien deities named, Ashtart and Mlkm now appear in the 
Ras Shamra texts. For a full study of the archeological and literary 
references to that goddess, as also to Asherah and Anat, see J. B. 
Pritchard, Palestine Figurines in Relation to Certain Goddesses Known 
through Literature, vol. 24 of Oriental Series of the Am. Or. Soc., 1943. 
For the second of the above deities the Masoretic vocalization of the 
name, ‘ Milcom,’ in v.5 is supported by @” in v.’, where % has ‘ Molek ’ ; 
the Grr. otherwise read malkam, ‘ their king.’ For this deity may be 
cited, inter al., G. F. Moore, ‘ Molech,’ EB; M. Buber, Koénigium 
Gottes, ch. 5, and notes, pp. 211 ff.; Dhorme, L’ Evolution religieuse 
a’Isyaél, 331 ff. (and for Asherah, pp. 325 ff.). Ὁ. Dossin has published 
a text from Mari, Rev. d’Ass., 35 (1938), 178, presenting a deity, Jlum- 
Muluk; A. Bea, Biblica, 20 (1939), 415, identifies the god-name as 
vocalized with Gr. Molech, and claims its identification with the variant 
Ilu-Malik ; cf. also N. Schneider, Biblica, 18,337 1. ; 19, 204. For the 
determinative ending, -dm -6m=-dn -én, see Ὁ. Nielsen, Ras Shamra 
Mythologie, 17 ff., 43, and the writer’s Note, JAOS 1938, 130f.; 1.6., 
the name means ‘the King.’ Cf. the place-name Shomeron, 16% 
(v. ad loc.). The vocalization in molek follows that of the word, boset, 
‘shame,’ replacing a heathen god’s name, e.g., Hos. 9°, and the n. pr., 
‘Mephibosheth.’ Eissfeldt has proposed a novel and notable re- 
interpretation of the name as merely a noun representing a cult-practice, 
the theory based on Punic inscriptions ; see his Molk als Opferbegriff 
im Punischen τι. Hebrdischen u. das Ende des Gottes Moloch (Beitrage 
zur Religionsgeschichte des Altertums, Heft 3, 1935), and ‘ Molochs 
Gliick u. Ende,’ FuF 1935. 285 ff. The present writer agrees with 


the adverse criticism of this hypothesis; see Buber, 211 ff., and 
Q* 
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The statements as to Solomon’s thousand-fold amours can- 
not be accredited to a formal chronicle, as with some critics, 
e.g., Hdlscher, who finds the only original data therein and in 
the note of the shrine for Chemosh; chroniclers do not men- 
tion such private items, which in the Orient are the gentleman’s 
own business. Apart from the marriage with Pharaoh’s 
daughter (which has been glossed into this text unsyntactic- 
ally) we know that one of Solomon's wives was an Ammonitess, 
1.6., mother of Rehoboam (1471). Menander of Tyre reports 
that Solomon married a daughter of Hiram of Tyre (Clem. 
Alex., Stromata, 1, 114, 2). David married at least one foreign 
princess (1°Ch. 37) -c/..2 Θά. τοῦ; The rather absurd figure 
for the harem is due to popular Schwelgere: of the Solomonic 
legend ; this has been adopted by a moralizing editor to ex- 
plain the king’s defection—an early case of cherchez la femme. 
Seven wives and fifteen sons are attributed to David (1 Ch. 
311.) and he abandoned ten concubines in Jerusalem (2 Sam. 
1516, 20%). According to Song of Songs 68 Solomon’s harem 
consisted of ‘60 queens and 80 concubines and maidens with- 
out number. Cf. Rehoboam’s τὸ wives and 60 concubines 
(2 Ch. 117"), and the 14 wives of Abiyah (7b. 1374). We may 
compare the figure given in Solomon’s 1005 songs (512; v. ad 
loc.). Bertholet ({zstory of Heb. Civilization, 149) presents 
some comparative cases of such fabulous figures, to which may 
be added others. Ramses IJ had ‘an enormous harem,’ with 
100 sons and as many daughters, so Breasted, HE 461; 
according to Meyer, GA 2, 1, 576, 138 children. Chosroes 
If had, it was said, concubines ranging in estimates from 
3000 to 12,000 (Rawlinson, Seventh Oriental Monarchy, 2, 302). 
Ali, Mohammed’s son-in-law and fourth caliph, had 13 wives, 
395 concubines, and his son Hasan 60 and 395 respectively 


Dhorme, 213 ff. The most recent exposition of the subject is by 
Albright, AJ 162 ff. (in a study, ch. 5, §3, bearing upon the heathen 
gods of Palestine), including the somewhat indefinite statement: 
‘“Philologically Eissfeldt’s argument is convincing, but it now seems 
certain that the original conception was more complex than he was 
able to guess at the time,”’ continuing with the archeological data 
bearing on mlk.—‘ Sidonia’ in the above translation represents the 
unarticulated plural, ‘ Sidonians’; the pl. has become the land designa- 
tion, and so for a Greek text, Σιδωνίων ἡ πόλις (Dussaud, TH 1, 90). 
The pl. ‘ Philistines ’ is similarly used without the article, e.g., 5}. 
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(Ὁ. Μ. Donaldson, The Shiite Religion, 1933, pp. 15, 74). 
The Sultan Mulay Ismail (1672-1727), who recovered Tangier 
from Catharine of Braganza’s dowry, had 500 wives, 1500 
children (Margaret Boverie, Mediterranean Cross-Currents, 
1938, 87). Subsequently a well-informed writer, W. Price, 
in the Nat. Geog. Mag. for May, 1943, p. 84, reports from that 
locality the tradition for the same sultan of ‘ his great palace 
for his 2,000 wives and 800 concubines.’ And Prof. P. K. 
Hitti has given the writer a parallel for this tradition from 
C. A. Julien, Histoire de l’Afrique du Nord, p. 492, assigning 
the monarch ‘ 700 sons and an indefinite number of daughters.’ 
A recent report of an American traveller in Arabia, Whitney 
Carpenter (N.Y. Times, Sept: 11, 1939), states that Ibn Saud, 
king of Arabia, has had 250 wives and 51 children; but by 
Islamic law he may have only four at one time. 

However justified later condemnation may be, the king 
with his foreign marriages was obligated to honour the cults 
his wives brought with them ; a later example is the case of 
Jezebel. On the other hand such intrusions were not popular, 
for YHWH was the sole national deity, and what we refer to 
critically as the later Deuteronomic objection to such inter- 
marriages was only the theological development of deep 
nationalistic sentiment, early manifested in the prophetic guilds. 

VV.°-8. The divine anger and threatening oracle. The 
mass of this section is compilatory and late. VV."#- depend 
upon vv.?%8- (vs. Hdlscher) ; YHwu’s twofold appearances are 
based on 34%- and 611-43; and the language is Deuteronomistic. 
‘For David’s sake’ the dynasty will continue; so far the 
divine purpose is maintained. However v.%, And YHWH was 
angered at Solomon, because his heart inclined away, may well 
be early, and have been originally continued by v.14, And 
YHWH raised up an adversary to Solomon. More than a century 
later Mesha king of Moab used the same verb as here (ἪΡ) of 
his god’s anger: ‘‘ He [Omri] afflicted Moab many days, for 
Chemosh was angry against his land.’”’ The same theme of 
theodicy appears early in Babylonia, as in the Sargon Chronicle 
(L. W. King, Chronicles Concerning Early Bab. Kings, 2, 3 ft.; 
Rogers, CP 203 ff.; obv. 1. 20) with the judgment on Sargon 
(with Rogers’s translation): ‘‘ But because of the evil which 
he had committed the great lord Marduk was angry, and he 
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destroyed his people by famine. From the rising of the sun 
unto the setting of the sun they rebelled against him and 
gave him no rest ’”’ (7.6. rebellion as in the present story) ; 
and of Shulgi (Dungi) it is recorded (rev. 1. 5): ‘“‘ (He) richly 
adorned the city of Eridu ... but he sought after evil, and the 
treasure of E-sagila and of Babylon, he brought as spoil. And 
Bel . . . made an end of him.” Similarly an inscription of 
Nabonidus (published by L. Messerschmidt, MVG 1806, pt. 1, 
col. I, ll. 35 ff.) records that “‘ the king of Assyria, who during 
the anger of Marduk had worked destruction of the country, 
was smitten with a weapon by his own son.” Like moral- 
izing appears in Hittite texts, as in the inscription of king 
Telepinus, who details the story of bloodshed in the preceding 
reigns, and how “at that time the gods exacted of the royal 
family the penalty for it’ (E. H. Sturtevant and G. Bechtel, 
A Hittite Chrestomathy, 1935, 175 ff., ‘The Proclamation of 
Telepinus ’). The same theme is manifest in classical histor- 
lans, notably in the earliest of them, Herodotus. H. T. 
Fowler has well portrayed the parallelism : ‘“‘ Both Herodotus 
and the Hebrew historians assume a knowledge of the ways 
of the unseen powers to which a modern historian would not 
lay claim. With the Greek, there is that terrible sense of 
Fate, so familiar in the great tragedies, and the sense, too, 
that human self-exaltation must receive divine rebuke ”’ 
(‘ Herodotus and the Early Hebrew Historians,’ 216). And 
Shotwell in his Introduction to the History of History, p. 150, 
after remarking that ‘“‘ Herodotus remained a devoutly reli- 
gious man,” quotes from Rawlinson, History of Herodotus, 
I, 94, how in Herodotus’s pages “‘ King Croesus, whom the 
auriferous Pactolus made the richest of men, Polycrates, 
tyrant of Samos, or Periander, despot of opulent Corinth— 
their pride and their end are merely reverberations of the 
stern melody of human success and divine retribution and 
the humiliation of men, exemplified most signally in Xerxes 
himself.”’ 

VV.14-40. The adversaries whom YHWH raised up against 
Solomon. 

Ὑν. 90. Tadad of dom. 

14, And YHWH raised up an adversary to Solomon, Hadad an 
Edomite (OGrr. insert vv.?3-*5] of the seed royal [gloss+that 
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15 in Edom}. 15. And it was, when David ‘smote’ [with Grr., 
Si S G—the Heb. impossible; cf. EVV] Edom, when Joab, 
commander of the host, had gone up to bury the slain, and had 
smitten etvery male in Edom—16. for Joab and all Israel re- 
mained there six months, ‘until he had cut off every male in 
Edom [repetitious gloss ?]—17. that Hadad [18 Adad] fled, 
with certain Edomites of his father’s servanis with him, to come 
to Egypt, Hadad being a young boy. 18. And they arose from 
Midian, and came to Paran,; and they took some men with 
them ‘from Pavan’ [OGrr. om.], and came ‘to Egypt’ [OGrr. 
om.], to Pharaoh king of Egypt (Grr.+and Ader came in to 
Pharaoh]. And he gave him a house, ordering sustenance for 
him, ‘and giving him land’ (© om.] 19. And Hadad found 
great favour with Pharaoh, and he gave him for wife the sister 
of his own wife, the sister of Tahpenes the queen. 20. And the 
sister of Tahpenes bore him Genubath his son, and Tahpenes 
weaned [Grr. reared) him ‘within Pharaoh's household’ [3 Ken. 
MSS and Grr., among Pharaoh’s sons] ; and Genubath was ‘in 
Pharaoh’s household’ (Grr., exc. x, om.; ΘῈ under asterisk] 
among Pharaoh’s sons. 21. And when Hadad heard in Egypt 
that David slept with his fathers, and that Joab, commander 
of the host, was dead, Hadad said to Pharaoh: Let me depart, 
that I may go to my country. 22. And Pharaoh said to him: 
But what lackest thou with me, that thou seekest to go to thy 
country ? But he said: Nay, but let me go off. [Grr.+And 
Hadad returned to his country.) (VV.?3-*54: v. inf.) 286. And 
the evil which Hadad—[so %; OGrr., this ts the evil which 
Hadad did ; cf. EVV]. And he despised Israel, and reigned over 
‘Edom’ [with 3 Heb. MSS, Grr., 4, @; 18 Aram). 

In % the reading ‘ Aram’ for ‘ Edom,’ by confusion of two 
similar letters, has caused here the interpolation of the narra- 
tive of the Aramzean Hadadezer, vv.28-25a, On the other hand 
@ transferred vv.?3-25a in abbreviated form to the end of ν. ; 
was this passage omitted in the earliest form of 45, and then 
subsequently introduced gloss-wise in parallelism with the 
other theme of an ‘adversary’? In the Hadad narrative 


8 The order of @ would be sustained by Winckler’s arbitrary thesis 
that Hadad was an Aramzan, so that the narrative opened with refer- 
ence to two Aramzan adversaries ; see GI 2, 270 ff., KAT 240 ff. An 
earlier thesis of Winckler’s found in the present story a composition 
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there are certain broken connexions, some possible duplicates, 
which give the appearance of compilation from two sources ; 
@ recognized the condition, and tried to improve it; and 
criticism on this basis was followed not only by Winckler in 
his theses referred to, but also by Klostermann, Meyer at 
length (JN 355 ff.), and Hélscher, p. 177, who finds his two 
sources, J and E. But the present commentator agrees with 
Kittel and Stade in rejecting such source-analyses here. With 
the realization that we possess in the present case one of the 
most unique historical stories in the Hebrew, Bible, the bio- 
graphy of a fugitive Edomite prince, who fled to Egypt and 
subsequently regained his throne, we may hardly think of its 
appearance in two separate editions, J and E, or what not. 
The details, unimportant enough in sacred history (Winckler 
would find traces of myth !), were evidently taken from a 
reliable first-hand document, and the roughnesses of the 
present text may best be ascribed to some evident glosses, 
along with mutilation in the tradition. Sanda well remarks : 
“ΜΙ welcher Treue R(edakteur) diese (alten Quellen) wider- 
gibt, zeigt die Liickenhaftigkeit des durch das Alter beschadig- 
ten Dokuments.’’ Of parallel interest is the list of the royal 
Edomite line in Gen. 36%48-, How such sources came into the 
hands of Israelite archivists is a problem for historiography. 
One clue to the editor may be found in the use of ‘ God’ at 
v.73, with the supposition that this name was changed to 
‘YuHWH ’ at the introduction of the narrative, v.14; he would 
then have been an ‘ Elohist.’ 

14. For the good Edomite and S. Arabic name Hadad see 
below. 15. 16. The grammar, even with correction of ®, 
is clumsy, asyndetic, literally, ‘‘in David’s smiting . . . in 
Joab’s going up.’’ The first item appears in 2 Sam. 81%, the 
second in the title of Ps. 60, ‘“‘ and Joab returned and smote 
of Edom in the Valley of Salt twelve thousand ” (dependent 
on our passage), while yet another hero is named in 1 Ch. 
1812; ‘‘ Abishai b. Seruiah smote of the Edomites in the 
Valley of Salt eighteen thousand.’ The references to Joab 


of two narratives, of the Edomite Hadad, and a Midianite Adad (on 
basis of the spelling in v.17; see his Alttest. Untersuchungen, 1 ff.) ; 
his analysis is presented by Burney, with apparently the latter’s 
favourable opinion ; a similar analysis is followed by Benzinger. 
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are doubted by Wellhausen, Driver, Meyer (JN 359 f.); and 
yet his name could not have been introduced gratuitously in 
a Davidic anecdote. The material is evidently a prime his- 
torical note, early contributed by an Israelite annotator. The 
repeated statement of the annihilation of all Edomite males 
is indeed ar, exaggeration. The ‘ burying of the dead ’ affords 
trouble ; Kittel suggests that there was a massacre of Israel- 
ites, which Joab was sent to avenge ; Sanda would find some- 
thing quite different by changing the text. But the phrase 
may mean the celebration of triumph; the first act of the 
victor being the honour due to the dead; the planned exter- 
mination of the Edomites followed. 17. 18. The fugitive’s 
itinerary is given in broken style; it is beyond our control, 
and the amendment of ‘ Midian’ to ‘ Maon,’ proposed by 
Thenius, accepted by Stade, is gratuitous ; the reverse correc- 
tion with the Gr. at Jud. ro!* proves nothing here. Maon, 
modern Ma‘an, lies E of Petra, but the flight was made first 
into the desert land of Midian, E of the Red Sea, whence 
Hadad subsequently fled westwards across the Sinai desert 
to Egypt (so Sanda). Paran is indefinite enough ; according 
to Num. 1326 Kadesh of the Wanderings lay in Paran; the 
Mount of Paran occurs in the sacred legend, Dt. 33%, in parallel- 
ism with Sinai and Seir, and in Hab. 3° along with Teman. 
An oasis Feiran, of ancient Christian tradition, lies N of Jebel 
Serbal in Sinai (see E. H. Palmer, Desert of the Exodus, 1872, 
Index, s.v., Kittel, GVZJ 1, 345, ἢ. 3); Arabic geographers 
know of a Faran, 40 Arabic miles 5 of Suez (Le Strange, 
Palestine under the Moslems, 440). A possibility is identifica- 
tion with El-paran on Chedorlaomer’s route (Gen. 148) ; see 
GB 30b; this identification is accepted by Meyer (JN 60, 
n. 5), but denied by Skinner in his Genesis, ad loc. If our 
Paran be so identified, then Hadad would have pivoted about 
it in proceeding from Midian to Egypt. For his itinerary cf. 
Glueck’s statement (BASOR 71 [1938], 7) that “a direct road 
led in ancient times, as to-day, from the head of the Gulf of 
‘Aqabah through Sinai to Egypt.” Hadad’s reception and 
treatment as a prince by Pharaoh was proper Oriental etiquette, 
and in this case, as with Jeroboam (v.*°), good politics. For 
the royal matrimonial alliance cf. 31. The item of this marriage 
has been taken over bodily into the secondary Jeroboam 
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midrash of the Gr., 12%4e-f-, 19, 20. The repeated sister is 
necessary to precise the proper name as that of :he queen 
(so Stade, vs. Kittel). Klostermann, Kittel (not 3H), Ben- 
zinger follow the Greek midrash at 1232, where che second 
‘sister’ is represented with a proper name, ἄνω ‘which may 
possibly represent an Egyptian name as ’fnt or ’/nh or ’nwt), 
but there is no ground to accept the text of that perverted 
story. The word for ‘ queen’ here is the unusual ‘ Mistress,’ 
otherwise used for the queen-mother, e.g., 1513 20. The v. 
implies that the child of the marriage was adcpted into the 
royal family. There has been retained above the text of B, 
that the queen weaned him, vs. the misreading or simplifica- 
tion of the Grr., accepted by Klost. and most subsequent 
critics, that she reared him; not to the point is Stade’s com- 
ment that “TI. is neither mother nor the wet-nurse of the 
child”; there may well be allusion to an adoptive rite, like 
the © bearing on the knees’ by the adoptive mother, e.g., 
Gen. 30% (see Skinner, ad loc.). For the item cf. Esarhaddon’s 
reference to the Arab Queen Tabua, “‘ born in my palace ’’ 
(Esarh., Prism A, col. 3; CP 355; ARA 2, §536). 22. The 
implication at end of the verse was sufficient in ancient 
story, and the Gr. plus, that “‘he returned to his land,” 
is not demanded, as with critics (e.g., Klost., Stade). 25. 
In the first sentence it is all too easy to accept the Gr. 
rendering, with Béttcher, Thenius, and most successors; 
but that was only a guess at a mutilated passage, for what 
was “the evil that Hadad did” after all? There is an 
evident lacuna before the passage. The word translated 
despised expresses political contempt; Burney well defines 
it as of racial hostility, cff. Ex. 112, Num. 22%; there is no 
reason, as with some critics, to change the text and to read 
“ oppressed.’ 

The above narrative, of decidedly original order—to be com- 
pared with some Herodotean anecdotes—touches both Edomite 
and Egyptian history. Gen. 3631-99 gives a series of eight kings 
who reigned in Edom “‘ before there reigned a king in Israel.” 
Two of the series are named Hadad, including the last king, 
with whom our prince may have been closely connected. 
For the variant spelling ‘ Adad,’ v.17, see Notes; cf. Bibl. 
names Hadoram and Adoram. For the Edomite history 
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see Buhl, Geschichte der Edomiter, and Meyer, IN 370-86. 
Which member of Dynasty XXII is the Pharaoh indicated 
is no clearer than in the case of Solomon’s father-in-law (3}, 
g.v.). The name of the queen (with variants in Heb. MSS and 
the Grr.) has not been identified ; it occurs as name of a city, 
Jer. 218, etc. Such a matrimonial alliance, despite Solomon’s 
relation with the dynasty, was quite in keeping with inter- 
national double-dealing. Hadad returned upon hearing of 
David's death. Cf. Glueck’s sagacious statement (BASOR 
71 [1938], 9, ἢ. 21) that Solomon inherited Esion-geber from 
David, comparing Joab’s attempted extermination of the 
Edomites, and that David’s hold over Edom ‘‘ must have 
been more absolute than Solomon’s.” 

23-25a. Rezon of Damascus. 238. And God raised up an 
adversary to him, Rezon ben Eliada, who fled from his lord 
Hadadezer king of Damascus ; 24. and ‘there were gathered’ 
[with Grr.; 35 he gathered] certain men to him, and he 
became captain of a bandit-band [when David smote them—G 
@" om.; gloss from 2 Sam. 85]; and he took [with OGrr. ; 
5 went to) Damascus, and settled there, and became king in 
Damascus [the three verbs in sing. with OGrr. (cf. note) ; 
% has pl.j. 25a. And he was adversary to Israel all the days 
of Solomon. 

This is another authentic record, with details of Syrian 
history, concluding with the statement of Rezon’s hostility 
to Solomon during the latter’s whole reign, in striking contrast 
to the fulsome description of Solomon’s empire and his security 
from all wars (5*!-) ; cf. the remark at end of the previous para- 
graph. The anecdote connects with the original records of 
David's successful wars against Aram, represented by Hadad- 
ezer, king of Sobah (2 Sam. 8, 10); cf. the Gr. plus in 1426 
of the booty which “΄ David took from the sons of Hadadezer, 
king of Sobah.”” The crushing of that kingdom threw Syria 
into confusion, out of which arose one of the king’s captains, 
Rezon, first appearing as a captain of condottieri, like David 
at Adullam (1 Sam. 22), and finally seizing the important city- 
state of Damascus. He is the first king of Damascus known 
tous byname. Throughout history Syria has been the theatre 
of such seizures of power by bold men; witness the Arab 
dynasties of later days in Chalkis, Ituraea, Emesa ; and indeed 
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Rezon, with a name to be explained from the Arabic, may have 
been of the same stock.* 

VV.26-40, The rise of Jeroboam. For the late midrash-like 
legend of Jeroboam in the Gr. after 127 see discussion 1” 
loco. The present story is editorially attached to those of the 
two ‘adversaries,’ but is of different origin. Of the whole 
narrative only vv.26-28 40 contain original material, vv.?°-*° 
belonging to a later Prophet-Saga. Of the remainder es 
an intruded archival datum (cf. Meyer, JN 367, n. 5), in no 
way aligned with the story of Jeroboam, who was actually 
over the levy of the house of Joseph (v.28). There is also evident 
lacuna between v.27, And this is the account how he (Jeroboam) 
raised his hand (i.e., rebelled) against the king, and v.*%, And 
Solomon sought to kill Jeroboam. We have to suppose loss of 
some definite overt act on Jeroboam’s part, which caused his 
flight, and which would equally account for the partisans who 
ultimately made him king of the North. That datum has 
been replaced with the popular story of the prophet Ahijah 
(vv.29-39), who appears again in a similar story in ch. 14. 
But the story may well have foundation in fact in view of 
the early prophetical objection to royalty. For the motivation 
of Solomon’s hostility supplied by the Gr., v.*4>, see below. 
26. Jeroboam’s home, Serédah, has been located at the spring 
‘Ain Seridah in the Wady Deir Balliit in western Samaria, 
is not to be confused with the corrupt ‘ Seredah ’ of 2 Ch. 477; 
see Albright, BASOR 11 (1923), 5 ff.; 49 (1933), 26 ff. ; 
JPOS 1925, 37; of. Abel, GP 2, 457. The place-name sur- 
vived as appellative of one of the early Tanna’im (P. Aboth, 
i, 4). There is good historic reminiscence in the item that 
Jeroboam’s mother was a widow, whose name, Sert‘ah, means 
leprous (in the broad sense of skin diseases) ; accordingly 
many critics, e.g., Kittel, Stade, Sanda, regard this name, 


4Sobah has not been certainly identified; see Dussaud, TH 
233{f.; 2 Ch. 88 connects it with ‘Hamath-Sobah.’ For the Ass. 
references to Subat/Subit see Schiffer, Die Avamder, 135 ff.; Kraeling, 
Aram and Israel, 41 {., making identification with Chalcis-al-Anjar 
in Ceele-Syria ; Forrer, Die Provinzeinteiling d. ass. Reicnes;. Pts 02; 
identifying with Baalbek. For the reports of David’s wars see Meyer, 
GA 2, 2, 251 ff. E. Cavaignac identifies Hadadezer with the sar mat 
Arumu, referred to in an inscription of Assurabi II of Assyria, ca. 
1000 B.c. (RHR 107 [1923], 134 ff.). 
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omitted here by the Grr., as an opprobrious addition, 
comparing Gr. 1274, where she is called ‘a harlot,’ with 
the logical omission of the father’s name, Nebat. But 
names indicating personal deformities were in vogue with 
the intent of averting the corresponding demons ; see Noth, 
IP 227, and e.g., Simon the Leper, properly Simon Garba, 
Nt.26%: 

27b. Solomon built the Millo. He closed up the breach of the 
City of David (with unnecessary plus, his father). Of these 
two archival items, probably in their original order, the first 
is cited in 9g. This breach and its reconstruction have been 
revealed by Macalister and Duncan in their Excavation of the 
Hill of Ophel (PEF Annual, 4 [1926]), esp. 74 ff., and Crowfoot 
and Fitzgerald, Excavations in the Tyropeon Valley (vol. 5) ; 
also current reports in QS 1924-25, and Duncan, ZAW 1924, 
221 ff.; photographs of the excavations are given by Olm- 
stead, HPS, plates 134-7. On the present passage see also 
Weill, La cité de David, 24 ff. 28. The epithet applied to 
Jeroboam, translated in EVV with ‘a mighty man of valour ’ 
( valour ’ =Heb. hayl=Lat. virtus) means in the present con- 
nexion ‘ capable’ and the following ‘ doer of work’ corre- 
sponds to English ‘ efficient.’ There may be noticed Meyer’s 
view (IN 367) that the former term means ‘ ein waffenpflich- 
tiger Grundbesitzer,’ and that the young Jeroboam had already 
come into his inheritance ; for this interpretation cf. II. 1539, 
His function as over the labour [literally porterage—see at 57°; 
another word than ‘ levy,’ e.g., 4°, but they were practically 
identical, cf. Gen. 4914] of the house of Joseph is absolute contra- 
diction of g?4f-. We may suppose that this office gave him an 
insight into the dissatisfaction of the people, which aroused his 
ambitions and made hima rebel. 384. J will make him prince. 
The noun ‘ prince’ translates nasi’, and so is distinct from 
the other term similarly translated, na@gid, used in the oracles 
concerning Saul (1 Sam. 9?®, τοῦ) and David (2 Sam. 5?, 1 Ki. 
18°, etc.). Within Israelite politics our word does not appear 
again until Ezekiel, whose favourite term it was for the lay 
head of the church-state. As Noth has shown at length in his 
System der Zwolfstimme Israels, 93, and Exc. III, the word 
early implied a religious function, used of tribal representatives 
at solemnities, and so ‘ the princes of the tribes,’ Num. 7?, 
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etc. The same word is used of sacred functionaries in the 
Phoenician crown-inscription from the Pirzus (Lidzbarski, 
HNE 425; Cooke, NSJ no. 33). But the term is of ancient 
political standing, used of the Ishmaelite princes (Gen. 1730), 
of the Midianites (Josh. 1371), and, as not observed by Noth, it 
appears in S. Arab. (Conti Rossini, Chrestomathie, 190). The 
use of the word here is a true tradition of the early religious and 
also democratic objection to monarchy. Cf. Ibn Khaldun’s 
illuminating discussion of the transformation of the caliphate 
into monarchy, mulk, in Islam (Prolegomena, bk. 3, ch. 28). 
40. Jeroboam fled to Egypt like the Edomite Hadad. The 
name of a Pharaoh 15 here given for the first time in the Bible ; 
for Shishak see Comm., 1425. This drama took place in the 
latter part of Solomon’s reign. 

VV.41-43. The death of Solomon and the succession. V.*!, 
with its reference to the Book of the Acts of Solomon, presents 
the first chapter, as it were, of the series subsequently known 
as ‘the Chronicles of the Acts of the Kings of Judah/Israel,’ 
e.g., 1419-29; see Int., §13,6. 42. The alleged reign of forty 
years 1s the same as that ascribed to David ; this round figure 
of the average generation again indicates absence of such 
data in the early archives. The forty-one years ascribed to 
Rehoboam (1451) may be similarly artificial, the datum putting 
his birth in Solomon’s first royal year ; or the reverse may be 
the case, this datum being original, and Solomon’s reign being 
dated fromit. 48. And his son Rehoboam reigned in his stead. 
The story of the inception of the civil war, interrupting the 
coronation ceremony at Shechem, and its consequences 
(12-14°°), disturbed the sequence elsewhere followed of per- 
sonal details concerning the new king, as ¢g., 159°M. For 
Rehoboam these are given at 147!f-. The parallelism of the 
names of the rivals, R. and Jeroboam, with the common 
element ‘am, is of interest, but accidental. Despite its use 
as specification of a Pagan deity, the divine ‘ Kinsman,’ or 
‘Uncle,’ it was constant in Hebrew names, e.g., Amram, Ammi- 
shaddai, and in the immediate family line Eliam, father of 
Bathsheba (2 Sam. 11%), given in Ch. as Ammiel (1 Ch. 35). 
The name of the king, ‘ Rehab‘am ’ (and so GV ‘ Rehabeam ’), 
was assimilated by @ to ‘ Jeroboam,’ and became ‘ Roboam ’ 
(and so Y FV), which the English Bible followed with 
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‘Rehoboam.’ See Note further, and especially for another 
and ingenious explanation of the name. 


For the Gr. of vv.!-3 see Rahlfs, SS 3, 215 f., cf. 116 f., finding 
the primitive text only in B € G" and Irenzus.—l. Ayr na mx: 
the clause is syntactically impossible. Older commentators dis- 
cussed whether this princess was to be included in the ban on 
‘ strange women,’ some making of her a convert, adducing Ps. 457"; 
see Poole, Hitz.—nvipy, my: the pointing of ‘y as at Neh. 
1323; the heavy final syllables induced shortening of the internal 
long syllables, e.g., oxy, v.6.—Gr. Supas x. Ἰδουμαίας presents the 
double rdg. onx/oww.—2. jx: usual tr. ‘ surely,’ but inappropriate 
here; Klost, St., al. as error for j>=Gr. μή; but it is to be equated 
with Syr. ’aikan, ‘so that’; see Montg., 81, 1912, 144 ἢ.---8. 
ΠῚ, 12%: for the grammatical disagreements with the subjects 
see GK §145.—5. “κ ‘mos minwy: the deformation of the divine name 
after the pattern of ba‘al>bosheth. Bibl. Heb. lacks a fem. to 
bx; nox appears in Phoen., Ugaritic. Burn. οἵ. Phoen. minwy Ὅν, 
‘to his god Asht., and further Phoen. exx. are given by Nielsen, 
Ras Samra Mythologie, 22 £.—8. mvupo: for the independent 
syntax of the ppl. cf. ows», 51, and see GK §116, s.—Q, ax: 
the ppl. pointed as pf., the art. then being treated as rel. pron. ; ef. 
the same use of art. at Gen. 12’, 35}; for discussion of these and 
similar anomalies see Burn., GK §138, 3b.—10. msi: Klost, Burn., 
comparing the Gr., correct to the ppl., m1; St. is properly 
dubious ; but the pf. is in consecutive order after the prec. ppl.— 
‘3, tow xd: the clause is parenthetical, is not to be changed to 
“1 δ) with Klost., Burn., after the Grr.—my 2°; 4 MSS iniy, so 
VSS exc. Grr. g eg.—l1. wey: for the prep. in psychological sense 
see BDB 768b; e.g., Job 102%, yoy|\q252.—'npm ‘ma: Gr. missed the 
usual ‘mip, and translated the first word with evro\as; Φ G@ added 
it at the end.—12. myipx: Grr., λημψομαι αὐτὴν, as though ainpxr 
which change is accepted by Klost., Burn., on ground of corre- 
spondence with vv.%4- 35; rather the Gr. avoided the harsh verb, 
and so again at v.3.—18. ποῦν: Grr., Ὁ, A+‘ the city,’ after 
common usage.—14, yz: Grr. here and below Laray.—n: also 
MSS sin=Gr. Adep; at Gen. 3635. 89 95 has both forms; see also 
Comm., 1518. This divine name, common in W. Sem. mn. pr. 
(see Lidzb., HNE 258), also occurs singly for such names in 5. 
Arab. (NPS 1, γι f.). In v.17 Akkadizing ΤΙΝ appears. The name 
sm, alternate to Sys, occurs in Ugaritic. For the divine name used 
for human nomenclature cf. ‘ Jehu,’ II. 9?.— ban ypu: the correc- 
tion to nsioen, after Gr. τ. βασιλειας (=II. 2525), with Klost., St., 
is not necessary.—niIss XIN: recognized by some critics as gloss 
to preceding 7527; rather it is gloss to the impossible οὐτν ΓΝ, 
v.18; sc. understand mx as 3!—15. mvna: very early error for 
misns=2 Sam. 813, and so here Grr. τὸν efo\eOpevsoar=H¥ GA S.— 
17, ows: the word=Engl. ‘certain’; see Note, 3186. Grr., exc. 
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@¥, pref. ‘all.’—18. pro: ὦ GE τ. πολεως Μαδιαμ; for ‘city of 
Midian’ see Musil, Topographical Itineraries, No. I, Index.—yxb», 
ΠΧ τὸ; OGrr. om.—inz*: B*f apyovres for ερχονται.--Ἴ ΝΣ 
‘ordered,’ the mng. as in Arab.— ὩΣ posi: G om.; the verbal 
sequence is abnormal.—19, svnnn: MSS have variants; Grr., 
Θεκεμεινας, etc. Cf. the identical place-name, Jer. 215, etc., Eze. 
3018; for suggested interpretations see GB, and most recently 
B. H. Stricker, Analecta Orientalia, 15 (1937), 11.—nv.in: Grr. 
τῆς μειζω, Suggesting to Klost. avosn (!), ‘the elder,’ to Kit., 
St. ΠΟΥ; both suggestions quite unnecessary.—20. nai: the 
mng. of the name cannot be explained from the Heb., with the 
root mng. ‘ to steal,’ but from the Arabic, with its diverse develop- 
ments, ¢.g., junub=‘ guest.’ Safaitic ». pry. Gnb occurs (NPS 2, 
43). The Grr. read as ‘ Genibat,’ which would represent a diminu- 
tive formation, gunaibat. The fem. form for masc. names is 
common in Old Sem., e.g., Canaanite minx, Edomitic muy, ndow, 
Ammonite ΠΡ, and appears in Nab., e.g., nnn, Palm. msix.— 
whooan: Grr., εξεθρεψεν αὐτον, 1.6., aS from jyAdunm; see Comm.— 
21. 7s) [cindv]: the cohortative is expected; see Orlinsky, JOR 
32 (1941), 197.—22. xd: ‘No!’ (EVV ‘ Nothing’); a similar 
case at Gen. 19? approves such mng. here, vs. Burn. 22 MSS b= 
Grr., avrw. See Bar’s note on the Masoretic punctuation. 

VV.23-25a, inserted in v.!* by OGrr., are in place in Hex.— 
26.3. prince, ΒΥ τ Ὁ; the: name: itzn.-occurs: in Sabzan 
(NPS 1, 199); OGrr., Ecpwu/y.—yprox: the name and dxy7 are 
frequent in 5. Arab. (2b., 2, 28, 69).—[y)Jrn=GE T @; 47 MSS 
ὙΠ G64 S413 SY; see Note, v.!4.—nxy mis ws: OGrr. tran- 
scribed with τὸν (=".x) ev Paeuaé (so the simplest form of many 
variants, see Rahlfs, SS 3, 217): @4 has a variant transcription, 
Tov Βαραμεεθ, in which $4 found a patronymic, mNox 13.—24, pap: 
Grr., SH (5) as 532}, generally adopted since Then.—nnx: Klost., 
Sanda, BH propose n1x with 2 Sam. 8°; but the gloss may have 
been carelessly expressed.—}25, insu, 1259": Φ (but B al. om. 
clauses 2 and 3 through homoiotel. of ‘ Damascus’); @ read 
325") (the false rdg. 325% having induced the foll. pls. in 38), 1, 
av, and so $4, a correction generally accepted.—25a. ‘‘and he 
was an adversary to Israel’; m.b. the contradiction in Gt, 248, 
‘““ there was no Satan (the Heb. word !) in Solomon’s days.’’—25b. 
ὙΠ ἽΝ AYIA nN: OGrr., αὐτὴ ἢ κακια nv ἐποιῆσεν A., as though rdg. 
the verb avy, and so @ 9, followed by EVV (JV not noting the 
addition to 38); G" αὐτὴ ἡ κακια A. (=H# €), “this is the evil of 
A.” (treating wx as 5 wx=NHeb. b’)=Y; 6 MSS attempted 
improvement with plus [117] ms “ (which was) with H.”’—yp: 
VSS, exc. © PY as=pyn (to avoid the former contemptuous word), 
accepted by Gratz, BH, but see 5St.’s long note; that ‘“‘he op- 
pressed Israel ’’ is historically most improbable; also that verb 
requires the foll. prep. 5. Jotion sugg. oj1, after v.25, but an 
object is then desiderated. 
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26. ΡΞ": for the name see Comm. and Note on v.‘?.—»s:: 
the name only in this connexion; it is frequent in S. Arab. by 
itself and in composition (NPS 2, 92).—nnsn=Hex.; OGrr., 
Σαρειρα, aS at 12742) —apyy: OGrr. om. the name of the mother 
here, have it at 12745, where the variants suggest a confusion with 
the place-name ΠΤ ΝΠ. 5 Won: G 1274), “and he was rising 
up against the kingdom.”’—27, morn: see Lexx. for connexion 
with Akk. muli#, ‘an artificial terrace’; but there is also the use 
of the verb. in S. Arab. in parallelism with bxy, ‘ to build’ (Conti 
Rossini, Chrest., 177) ; the same name for the fortress at Shechem, 
Jud. 9° 29.- 970. Grr. here=%. Gr. 12%4> has the plus, “ (he built 
the Akra) with the levies of the house of Ephraim ’’; but Gr. 235¢ 
kK. wkodouncey τ, ἄκραν εἐπαλξιν ἐπ aurys’ διεκοψεν τ. πολιν A., 14.€., 
rdg. nx 730 as ΠΟ -εἔπαλξις, ‘fortress,’ and pis as pip; see 
Montg., ZAW 1932, 127.—28. 55: Grr., = om.—ao: see Note, 
529. 29. nms: both this form and tnx appear in 144f-, the latter 
also in 2 Ch. 1015, The latter spelling appears in a 7th century 
Jerusalem ostracon; see Albr., /POS 1926, 38 ff., Diringer, [AE 
74.—7112 : OGrr. plus ‘and stood him off from the road ᾿᾿ (not 
in Lucif.); but below for mvs G" has ‘on the road.’—xim: Grr. 
exegetically, x. o Axecas.—81. Grr. om. the art. in ‘ the ten tribes,’ 
which appears preferable, but is correction of a careless phrase ; 
art. in owsvn prob. by dittography.—82. smsn psen: Grr., SH 
“two tribes,’ and so at v.38 As Rahlfs notes (SS 3, 99), Jos. 
knew the Heb. text, but compromised with @, producing: ‘one 
tribe and the one adjoining it.” There is no reason for cor- 
rection of the previous figure ‘10’ to ‘11’ (cf. BH); in later 
parlance there were the ten tribes of the North, and the one, 
Judah, constituting the South.—33. ‘nary (3 MSS sis), inne 
(3 other MSS inne), isdn: the VSS, including Aq., Sym. properly 
as singulars.—‘nbs tvis : original as vs. the abusive terms in vv.®-7, 
which terms are reproduced in Grr. here.—ypry: 15 MSS o/.— 
ΡΣ Ὶ “nem: OGrr. om.; an addition suggested by v.3&.—384. 55 
19; Kit. (Comm., BH) elides without good reason.—iunyx nw 
(4 MSS ’s nwa): Grr., αντιτασσομενος αντιταξομαι αὐτω, ‘I will oppose 
him ’=S#, with same translation as at Hos. 18, ond xpx xii. 
Lucian in view of inconsequence of the statement at this point 
transferred it to beginning of the v., obtaining, “I will oppose 
him ... and will not take the kingdom from his hand ’’; see 
Rahlfs, SS 3, 201f.—'’npm . . . ἫΝ 29: @ om.—5. nsdn: but 
mo vv.3}: 34m poem ΓΦ mx: to be omitted with St., al. as gram- 
matically superfluous after the verbal suffix, although exegetically 
proper; Grr. ignore the suffix.—36. ans psw: Grr., ΘΒ, ‘ the two 
tribes."—7"3: @G Gl θεσις Ξε séyama—by what kind of inter- 
pretation? @ by corruption θέλησις. The word is translated 
with κατάλειμμα at 154, but correctly with λύχνος, II. 81%, with 
which word the Three render it in all places.—87. 53[3]: Grr. 
arbitrarily om.—3#8b8. 39. Φ om.—9. a2ye1: for the pointing cf. 
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Zec. 115; see Bar and Ginsb.?.—40. ΡΞ 29: OGrr. om.—ms": 
Bt a doublet, κ᾿ avesrn xk. areorn.—pwrw: but Kt. 1475 ρου; 
v. ad loc.—41. \nnon: Grr. (exc. 71), &#® pref. ‘ all.’—nmebyv “37 2°: 
6G" € as though “Ὁ on “ss, after the usual form. @ tr. the first 
noun with pijuara, but G" correctly with Adyor.—42. ΝΣ 55 dy: 
@ om.—48. vw2x: 2 MSS om. OGrr. intrude here 1232, with further 
complication.—nysm1: the verbal element is common in Heb. 
names and also in 5. Arab. names (see NPS 2, 123). It may be 
explained from derivative mngs. of the Arabic, as though ‘ to be 
broadminded, generous,’ and hence Stem II, ‘to welcome.’ A 
parallel name appears in ism, I Ch. 2317, in which connexion 
GB cites a possible Bab. correspondent, ‘ Ra’bi-ilu.’ But Albr., 
in 4751, 38 (1922), 140 f., cft. the name with Bab. ‘ Hammu-rabi,’ 
as=‘ the family is extended,’ and presents other like early names 
in that language. And for ‘ Rehoboam’ as a possible ‘ throne- 
name ’ see the same scholar in dASOR 21-22 (1943), 67, adducing 
Pharaonic examples. But there are no similar correspondents in 
Heb. names, and the parallelism seems far afield. If it be accepted, 
then Jeroboam’s name may have been a defiant alias on part of 
the rebel, ‘the people is great, is master,’ after the Arab. and 
Aram. mng. of the root rbb; but there is the good old name, 
Jerubbaal. 


121-24, The division of the kingdom. || 2 Ch. 10; cf. Auxt., 
viii, 8, 1-3. The Heb. text, treated by itself apart from the 
Gr. supplement (see at end of this section) has a grave incon- 
cinnity in that it connects Jeroboam’s return from Egypt, his 
being summoned to the parliament, and his leadership in its 
demands, with the succession of Rehoboam, while according 
to v.2° the news of the return of Jeroboam and the summons 
to him are subsequent to the revolt. This disagreement 15 
solved by excising vv.”: 34, absent in OGrr. (7.6. the parenthesis 
in EVV) as an intrusion from Ch. (η.ὃ. Ch.’s common word 
kahal vs. ‘edah, v.*°, both translated usually with ‘ congrega- 
tion ’), excising ‘ Jeroboam ’ in v.!* (with the Grr.), and adding, 
v.20, the phrase ‘ from Egypt’ to ΄ Jeroboam returned ᾿ (with 
Grr. MSS). VV.?- 88 are necessary to Ch.’s narrative, in which 
Jeroboam’s early history was omitted, but are superfluous here. 
With these excisions, excluding certain contradictions and 
superfluities, Jeroboam does not appear as ringleader of the 
revolt, but his election is an afterthought of the rebels. The 
above criticism is that of Meyer’s (JN 363 ff.). Holscher would 
excise only v.34; Kittel transfers v.* to beginning of the ch., 
and so Stade; Klostermann and Kittel expand this v. from 
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the Gr. suppl., inserted in 1148 and 12°44, viz., ““and J. heard 
in Egypt that S. was dead, and he came to his city Sareira,’’ 
atc. The text so revised appears as follows: 1. And Rehoboam 
went to Shechem, for all Israel came to Shechem to make him 
hing. [2 And it was, when Jeroboam ben Nebat heard, while 
he was still in Egypt, whither he had fled from king Solomon, 
that Jeroboam ‘returned from Egypt’ (with Ch., ΘΒ ΞΕ; 15 
dwelt in Egypt). ὃ. and they sent and called him. And came 
Jeroboam and all the congregation of Israel.| And they [Grr. 
the people] spoke to Rehoboam, etc. 12. And came [ Jeroboam 
and} all Israel [so most Grr.; ® all the people=Ch.] to Reho- 
boam, etc. (vv.1#-19). 20. And it was, when all Israel heard 
that Jeroboam had returned ‘from Egypt’ [with some Grr. 
€ S*], that they sent and called him to the assembly, and they 
made him king over all Israel, etc. ‘From Egypt,’ v.?°, was 
omitted as repeating and contradicting v.2; then the sentence 
in the latter v. was changed by slight scribal and oral touch 
to ‘ he dwelt in Egypt,’ to avoid repetition of the ‘ returning ᾿ 
below. Also v.?, a disturbing interlude, is an intrusion from 
Ch. Kittel prefers the text of Gr. v.744- τ to vv.8-9, but without 
sufficient reason. Meyer (IN, 365) regards as an original 
element the addition to v.4 in Gr. v.74P, κ᾿ ἐβάρυνεν τὰ βρώματα 
τῆς τραπέζης αὐτοῦ ; cf. 5715. 

Shechem was the place chosen by all Israel for the formal 
recognition of Rehoboam as Solomon’s successor, to make him 
king. It was central and accessible, and, further, following 
Noth’s thesis of an Israelite amphictyony, it may have been 
the traditional gathering-place of the tribes (Das System der 
Zwélfstinime Israels). It is reasonable to accept the state- 
ment about the assembly, with Lods (Isvaél, 432), as against 
Stade ΟΥ̓́Τ 1, 344 f.) and Kittel (GVJ 2, 219 f.), who regard 
the assembly at Shechem as primarily mutinous ; but would not 
the king have taken proper military precautions ἢ K. Méhlen- 
brink has attempted to review the city’s ancient history in 
his article, ‘‘ Sichem als altpalastinische K6nigsstadt,” Chrts- 
tentum τι. Wissenschaft I0 (1934), 125-34; cf. ZAW 1934, 
129. Alt finds good historic background for the public declara- 
tion of blessing and curse in this locality ; cf. Dt. 27, 28 (Die 
Urspriinge des israel. Rechts, 1934, 61 ff.). The ancient 
Shechem has been long identified with Balata, near Jacob’s 
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Well, SE of modern Shechem.! The hereditary rights of the 
Davidic dynasty were not yet established, and the discon- 
tented Northern tribes had now the opportunity of making 
their bargain with the new king. He postponed reply till 
the day after the morrow (the third day) for time to consult 
his counsellors; but he took the advice of his young com- 
panions, the boys, as the Hebrew means. The story phrases 
his reply in metrical form : 


11. My father loaded upon you a heavy yoke, , 
And I will add to your yoke ; 

12. My father chastised you with rods, 
And I will chastise you with lashes. 


The last word—scorpion in Heb.—is technical for some kind 
of stinging whip. 15. The unfortunate decision of the young 
king is attributed to a ‘ stbbadh from YHWH,’ 1.6., as the root 
means, a turn-about of fate; the much later Koheleth marks 
this endless cycle in natural things (Eccl. 1°%-) ; the phrase 
is predestinarian, without moralizing as in the case of 
Abimelech’s fate (Jud. 95°). Hdélscher claims that szbbah 15 
‘ein sehr junges Wort,’ on what ground is not evident ; 
rather the term belongs to ancient fatalism; cf. 2% The 
following explication, to establish hits word which YHWH spake 
by Ahijah, may itself be secondary. In any case Rehoboam’s 
folly effected the divine purpose. 16. The v. repeats like a 
national anthem the lyric outcry of the earlier rebels against 
the dynasty (2 Sam. 201), with an additional line : 


What portion have we in David ? 

Neither kave we inheritance in Jesse’s son. 
To your tents, O Israel ! 

Now see to thine own house, O David ! 


1 For earlier literature see Montg., The Samaritans, ch. 2. Excava- 
tions at Shechem have been pursued by German expeditions, in 1913-14 
under Sellin, and since 1926; see Sellin’s reports in ZDPV 1926 seq., 
and a criticism of the later campaigns in ZAW 1933, 146 ff.; also 
G. Welter in Archdologischer Anzeiger, 1932, 292 ff. A fresh enterprise 
was undertaken in 1934 (AJA 1935, 142). See Albr., APB 55 ff.; 
Abel, GP 2, 458 ff.; Olmstead, HPS 285, with photographic plates. 

2 For the various interpretations of royal succession in the small 
states of the ancient Orient see Galling, Die isvaelitische Staatsverfassung, 
rei 
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“To your tents’ smacks of the old Arabian life=English 
‘Go home!’’ “ See to thine own house ”’ (cf. Gen. 397%) is 
in modern English, ‘‘ Look after your own business! ”’ 18. 19. 
The stoning of Adoram, Over-the-Levy (the Adoniram of 4&— 
see Note), the energetic flight of the king, and the consumma- 
tion of the rebellion are briefly narrated. As to the source of 
this narrative, which Hélscher characterizes as possessing ἡ all 
the traits of good old saga-narrative,’ critics differ. Well- 
hausen (in Bleek, Einl.4, 243) and Hélscher regard it as 
Judean ; Kittel and Sanda, as Ephraimite. This variance of 
opinion reflects the pure objectivity of the story ; nothing in 
the context exhibits any partiality for Jeroboam ; according 
to 1137f- he was given the opportunity ‘to make good,’ while, 
with 1225f- he ‘ went wrong.’ On the other hand Rehoboam’s 
foolish political blunder is coolly narrated: it was divinely 
‘fated.’ Later a moral reason was found in Solomon's in- 
fidelity, but it is not stated here, indeed his despotism goes 
unchallenged by the writer. The Judzean origin appears the 
more probable. This is supported, as Wellhausen holds (p. 
277), by the correspondence of v.!® with 2 Sam. 20}. 

21-24. The failure to suppress the revolt. The story is 
almost ad verbum identical with Ch. The latter ignored the 
earlier Ahijah narrative (except for casual references, II. οὔϑ, 
1015) as quite too anti-dynastic, but it had to explain here 
why the rupture was not suppressed. The otherwise ignored 
tribe of Benjamin now appears. Shematah the man of God 
(the first appearance of the title in Ki.) appears to be a late 
fiction, appearing again in 2 Ch. τῆ, 1259-) and actually 
replacing Ahijah in the Gr. supplement, v.74°. The figure of 
180,000 select warriors (also in Ch.) is absurd; @ has a lower 
figure, I20,000. 

The Greek supplement to the history of Jeroboam, v.*44-2, 
This addition in the OGrr., Old Latin (ignored by Josephus), 
was excised by the Hexaplaric recension, although still retained 
in some MSS of that later strain, ¢.g., N. The following is a 
digest of its contents : 

a=147!,—b. Jeroboam was son of a harlot, was ἄρχων 
σκυτάλης, ‘lash-master’; he built Sareda for Solomon; he 
had 300 horse-chariots ; he built the Akra by the levies of 
Ephraim ; he shut up the City of David, rising against the 
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kingdom.—c. Solomon attempted to kill him; he fled to 
Shishak.—d. He heard of Solomon’s death, and desired to 
return.—e. Parenthesis on his marriage to Shishak’s sister- 
in-law (cf. the marriage of the Edomite prince Hadad, 114-)._— 
f. His return; the tribe of Ephraim gathered to him; he 
built there a fort.—g-mna. Sickness of his child, episode of 
Ahyah’s prophecy, death of the child (cf. ch. 14).—nf. He 
came to Shechem, and gathered the tribes there.—o. The 
_ prophecy of Shemaiah (cf. 11°*9-).— δὲ seq. || 12-4. 
With its unique length as an insertion in the earlier books 
_ of the Septuagint, no passage has provoked a wider difference 
of opinion than this narrative, which is throughout contra- 
'dictory of that in 38. Distinguished historians have taken 
opposite positions (cf. Olmstead’s citations, ‘ Source Study,’ 
15): von Ranke for the supplement as ‘ the earlier and more 
trustworthy of the two’ (Weltgeschichte, 3, 2, 412); Meyer, 
on the contrary: “ fiir jeden, der ohne vorgefasste Meinung 
den Sachverhalt priift, kann die Prioritat des hebradischen 
Berichts und die ganzliche Wertlosigkeit der daraus zurecht- 
gemachten Erzahlung von LAX auch hier nicht zweifelhaft 
sein ᾿ (IN 369f.). Biblical critics are as sharply polarized. 
Says Stade: “‘ The Hebrew text from which @ was translated 
had after this verse a midrash describing Jeroboam’s life and 
adventures. This late addition is rather fanciful and very 
clumsily compiled from elements in the narratives of 441, in 
cc. II, 12, 14” (SBOT 130); to which Olmstead replies : 
“When scholars of such deserved reputation can take this 
attitude, it is clear that a somewhat detailed examination of 
this ‘ midrash ’ is demanded if we are to free the Jeroboam 
narrative from this reproach. ‘Khat it forms a well-balanced, 
consistent, and probable story can best be shown by allowing 
the narrator to speak in his own words ’’—there follows a 
full translation (A JSL 30 [1913], 17; cf. 2b., 31 [1915], 169 ff. ; 
HPS 350). Cheyne takes similar position (JQR 1899, 551 ff., 
and art. ᾿ Jeroboam’ in EB). Definitely on the other side 
stand, zter al., Kuenen, ΕΥ̓ 1, 2, 97, ἢ. 10, Kittel in his 
Comm., and Burney, pp. 163 ff. Benzinger mediatingly holds 
that @ has preserved what #) has lost (pp. 82, 86f.); and 
Sanda pursues an elaborate criticism, separating the older 
body of the narrative from the later accretions (pp. 375 ff.). 
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Skinner in his short Commentary has given an admirable 
critique of the question (Note II, pp. 443 ff.) ; to the problem 
as to which of the two accounts is the more original he finds 
it impossible to give a decided answer ; the present form of 
@, he holds, does not compare well with 15, but, and here in 
line with Sanda, when the former text is cleared of excres- 
cences, there remains a kernel whose inferiority to ® is by 
no means obvious. Also Robinson in his presentation (HJ 1, 
270 ff.) is dubious as between the two. 

The present writer agrees with the negative judgment. He 
holds in brief that when the text of 39 is cleared of the inter- 
polations indicated above, there remains an abbreviated but 
clear story of Jeroboam ; the latter had fled to Egypt, there 
followed upon Solomon’s death the conclave at Shechem and 
the revolt of the North, and then, when the Northerners heard 
that the capable Jeroboam had returned in the interregnum, 
they offered him the crown. One disturbance indeed in the 
sequence is that the long story of Ahijah’s prophecy (1129-39) 
dovetails awkwardly between the introduction, ‘‘ and this is 
the story how J. raised his hand against king S.”’ (v.27), and 
the sequel, “and so 5. sought to kill him” (v.4°). But the 
supplement presents a motive for Solomon’s hostility, alleging 
that Jeroboam had three hundred chariots, and that “‘ he was 
exalting himself against the régime’ (cf. Num. 16%). This 
may be index that the need of a motivation was early felt 
and supplied. But, as Meyer observes, no nobleman in 
Solomon’s day could have acted in such high-handed fashion ; 
Absalom’s pomp (2 Sam. 151) was child’s play in comparison. 
It is evident that the whole animus of the story is against 
Jeroboam ; his mother was a harlot, and he was high-handed 
from the beginning ; he had no original prophetic auspices, 
but Ahijah appears on the scene to predict his child’s death 
as penalty for the abominations he will one day commit—a 
story arrantly transplanted hither from ch. 14. Ahijah’s 
oracle, as given by #, is put in the mouth of the almost 
fictitious Shemaiah (v.*#°), while the favourable conditional 
promise is omitted. To make the subject more interesting 
Jeroboam is given the part at Shishak’s court which a most 
reliable and original document gives to the Edomite prince ; 
a Pharaoh would not have given his daughter to a commoner. 
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There is in © none of the cool objectivity of the story in B, 
which may well be Judean in origin, but which passes no judg- 
ment upon Jeroboam in advance, rather offers him God-given 
opportunity. The supplement in a word is midrashic, rather 
a jumble to an extent that does not appear until the Chronicler, 
which fact may not exclude the presence of detached items of 
tradition. As the supplement harks back to the early form of 
10, it may serve at times for text-correction ; but any judg- 
ment in accepting definite historical data must be arbitrary. 
The general opinion that the original was Hebrew is doubtless 
correct, and for that reason it is of literary interest as index 
of the extent of such literature at an early date—we may 
compare the midrashic stories in Josephus. The translators 
of 65 simply attached it to their ‘ unauthorized’ translation 
of the Scriptures as a variant historical document of interest. 
one which made of Jeroboam a more sinister person than did 
the sober history preserved in %#. See further Comm. on 14!#., 

V.-=1478. The reign of Jeroboam. -Cy.2°Ch. 712-25 751. 0. 
Ant., viii, ὃ, 4-9, 4. 

“ὁ. And Jeroboam built (t.e., rebuilt) Shechem in the Highland 
of Ephraim, and resided in itt. And he went out from there, and 
built Penuel. The v. is of archival origin, and is the only 
purely secular datum, except 14°, preserved for Jeroboam’s 
reign. Shishak’s invasion must have affected the young 
Northern kingdom even more than Judah, and hence the 
paucity of data. Penuel across the Jordan on the Jabbok 
(Gen. 32%", etc.; cf. Abel, GP 2, 406) may be one of the places 
(no. 53) listed by Shishak among his conquests (see Comm., 
τὴ 8 Lods israel. 434) and Olmstead APS 392). ‘propose 
from his invasion. The object of this military undertaking 
‘was doubtless the control of the trade-routes across Jordan 
with the intention of usurping Judah’s heritage. The verb 
‘to go out ’ is used of military campaigns. There is no reason 
to think, with Stade (GVI 1, 351) and Lods, that a new capital 
was attempted. Only indirectly do we learn of another royal 
seat, Tirzah (1417, 1533, etc.). 

VV.28!_ Jeroboam’s religious innovations. The history of 
the reign is composed of this late popular tradition and two 
prophetic stories, v.3*-ch, 13, and 141-18, Critics differ widely 
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upon the analysis of these few verses. Kittel regards vv.?6 27 
as secondary, Stade only ν. 28, while Hélscher, in addition to 
numerous minor points speaks of vv.%!-83 as ‘ Flickwerk.’ 
28. 29. Confusion occurs over the two calves. Jeroboam 
made two calves of gold, then proclaimed, Behold thy gods, Ο 
Israel, who brought thee up from the land of Egypt, and finally 
he placed the one at Bethel and the other at Dan. With only 
one calf there was danger of confusion of the image with 
YHWH; with the introduction of a second one the worship 
in the Northern Kingdom is presented as clearly polytheistic. 
Accordingly the present text is a development of the original 
tradition that he set up a calf at Bethel, concerning which 
he would have proclaimed, 1115 15 thy God who brought 
[reading sing. verb] thee, etc., exactly as at Neh. 9/8, although 
at Ex. 324: 8 the sing. has been changed into the pl., “‘ these 
are thy gods.’’ The similar spirit of correction appears in 
the text of Hos. 10°, where with Gr. ‘ the calves (of Beth-aven) ’ 
is to be restored to ‘the calf.’ 80a. And this thing became a 
sin: an evident interpolation from 1334. 800. And the people 
went before the one as far as Dan: an awkward statement in 
the context, as translators have seen from early days. @+ 
adds the desiderated complement, ‘and before the other to 
Bethel,’ and Oort, Kittel, Burney, BH would still further 
improve the text by inserting this Lucianic addition before 
the ‘ going to Dan.’ Kamphausen boldly rewrites the whole 
passage ; Benzinger and Sanda unnecessarily find in the state- 
ment a cultic procession ‘ before the calf’ from Bethel to 
Dan for its installation there, comparing 2 Sam. 6.3 The 
indictment is further continued: 81. He made the houses of 
the high-places, and he instituted a new order of priests, not 
of the sons of Levi, but from the whole range of the people. The 
last phrase is to be so translated, and not as from the lowest 
of the people, with AV, following a Renaissance interpretation, 
e.g., ‘ex feece populi.’ And yet the high-places had not been 
destroyed nor the local priest-guilds abolished ; but neither 
is such a reformation attributed to David and Solomon. 

The nature of these alleged religious ‘innovations’ of 
Jeroboam has long been recognized by historians as reaction 


8 Jos. still knew of ‘the temple of the golden calf above the Little 
Jordan ’ (BJ iv, 1, 1). 
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against the growing dominance of Solomon’s temple in 
Jerusalem, which was at once the religious expression of his 
autocratic claims: see for example Stade, GVJ 1, 351 ff. ; 
Kittel GVi-2, 301 tf. “Robinson, ad τὶ 22 Ὴ. “Fhereis 
nothing to show that Solomon repressed the local cults; but 
his ambition to make Jerusalem supreme, in the double aspect 
of political and religious capital, tended inevitably to the 
depreciation of the provincial holy places, to the political 
irritation of the local communities and the tribes at large, 
and to the relative depression of the country priests, who 
doubtless came to play the role of agitators against the family 
of Sadok. It was these elements of opposition to which as a 
clever politician Jeroboam made his appeal. However, reaction 
in itself has no positive value. The fact stands forth that the 
cult at Jerusalem contained positive elements of good, in its 
imagelessness and freedom from depraved practices, and for 
its position in the capital, where excesses were checked by a 
restrained culture and a political control. The part played 
by princes in religious advance and reformation is often over- 
looked ; it is well exhibited in the subsequent history of Judah. 
Religion is generally of a higher character in cities than in 
country communities, among the ‘ pagani,’ to use the ancient 
Christian term for the heathen of the countryside, and similarly 
Teutonic ‘heathen,’ ‘ Heiden.’ At all events this reaction 
boded no good for the North, as its weakness through its 
several dynasties proved. Jeroboam’s enterprise was purely 
political, indeed cleverly founded on the opposition to Solo- 
mon’s autocracy and centralization of religion. But he had 
no religious interest beyond the restoration of the local cults 
(ye have gone up long enough to Jerusalem), and this policy, in 
contrast to the history of Judah, worked ill for the unity of 
the North. Olmstead indeed remarks as follows (HPS 353) : 
““ Jeroboam’s revolt was no revolt against Yahweh’s cult. 
If not instigated by the prophetic party, it met with their 
approval, and history proves that they were right. During 
the centuries which immediately followed, every fundamental 
advance in Hebrew religion originated in the north.” But 
the prophetic guilds and prophets of the North had no associa- 
tion with the local cults; they represented a reaction against 
the debasing tendencies of Canaanitism, which were not so 
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active in the more unified South, where the temple in Jerusalem 
stood for the sober national religion. 

The calves (depreciatory for ‘ bulls’ ?—cf. the ‘ she-calves ’ 
of Hos. 105) are generally regarded as aboriginal to the 
Israelite cult; see Nowack, Arch., 2, 23; but Benzinger 
(Arch., 326) observes that ‘surprisingly enough ’ Palestinian 
archeology has found only small god-images; cf. Kittel 
(GVI 2, 61, notes 2, 3), who would reduce the bull to the 
function of bearer of the deity. Against the general view 
Eissfeldt (‘Der Gott Bethel,’ ARw., 1930) argues that the 
calf-worship was introduced by Jeroboam and was not original, 
and similarly Meek holds that he introduced another religion 
(Hebrew Origins, 158 [1.2 For Bethel, in addition to the 
standard authorities, see now the reports of the American 
School’s excavations at modern Beitin by Albright, BASOR 
nos. 55, 56, 57 (1934-35), and Abel, GP 2, 270. For Dussaud’s 
view that Bethel meant originally a deity and not a place, 
and that this fact has been deleted here (Origiies cananéennes 
du sacrifice tsraélite, 1921, 69 f., 234 ff.) see Kittel’s criticism, 
p. 230, n. 2. The houses of the high-places may refer simply 
to the rock-hewn sacred precincts, as at Gezer, which were 
themselves ‘ houses of deity’; or for possible architectural 
construction in the sacred areas may be compared G. L. 
Robinson’s description of a high-place at Petra, and hard by 
‘ outlines of what once was probably a roofed-in guest chamber 
or hall, in which sacrificial feasts may have been celebrated ”’ 
(Sarcophagus of an Ancient Civilization, 140, cf. 154 ἢ. 


1. ΝΞ: original, and so @4; 10 MSS ww2=OGrr., Ch.—2, 10x: = 
‘where, “from the original mings" place’ +! cf: «Ps τὸν see 
C. Gaenssle, ‘ The Heb. Particle qx,’ AJSL 31 (1914), 15 ff. (not 
noting these cases).—’w jbmn: so the order by earlier usage, 1', 


4 The bull was the holy animal over a widespread area; see art. 
‘ Stier ’in Pauly-Wissowa, RE, esp. col. 2503 seq., 2512 564. ; for Canaan, 
L. Waterman, ‘ Bull-Worship in Israel,’ AJSZL 31 (1915), 229 ff. ; 
S. A. Cook, The Religion of Anc. Palestine, 27 ff. For its vogue in 5. 
Arabian sacred art see A. Grohmann, Géttersymbole u. Symboltiere auf 
stidarab. Denkmdlern, 1914, 41, 65 ff. ‘The bull of El’ now appears 
in the Ugaritic texts. Albright (From the Stone Age, 228 ff.) supports 
at length Kittel’s position. Art has had its part in the deterioration 
of religion, the sign becoming the thing signified, and hence the drastic 
Second Commandment. 
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etc.; many MSS reverse the order with Ch.—ovnsoa ” ay): 
read ‘s> 5“ a¥2; see Comm.—3, wan Kt., xia) Kr.=17 MSS: 
the latter correct ; cf. Note, ν.3.---ὅ, τῷ : VSS, exc. ζῇ, as ty; such 
correction is not required, vs. BH.—zyn: Grr. om.; probably 
insertion from Ch.—6, yy: there is no reason for emendation 
on basis of Gr., for which see presentation in BH.—aysmi: OGrr. 
om., as unnecessary, as also St. holds; similar variations in v.18.— 
Ὁ ‘xp mx: for the prepositional phrase see GB 641b.—%, 127 
Kt., 27) Kr.: Kt. case of ancient ‘defective spelling,’ or im- 
personal ?—rman cmp) onisyi: Φ om. the second verb, prob. 
through misunderstanding of it as implying ‘ humility’; G4 G* tr., 
with the verb εἴκειν, “ to yield.’ Ch. found similar objection to the 
preceding sy nnn, rendering it with δὴν ann, and changing anizy1 
to emsn1; see St. and Haupt for attempted simplifications.—8, ἼΣΝ 
ΡΥ ovinyn: for the syntax of the phrase cf. 2111; Ch. om. wx, and 
so BH; but cf. ows ex ὙΙΝ boy in the Eshmunazar inscr., line 9.— 
9. swi=Ch.; VSS as sing., as appropriate to the royal ego; 
but the case is one of the ‘communicative plural’; cf. Gen. 135, 
Is. 68, and see Haupt.—l10. nox: Grr., a duplicate, cv νυν, as 
presenting ΓΝ and nny; 1 MS reads the latter.—imbyp: acc. to 
St., al., it is far preferable to read ubyn, cf. v.4; but why the 
variation from the obvious ? Some MSS spell the preceding case 
with 13"%y.— 392: so Ginsb.2, BH ; other edd., :»7—12. 124. Kt., 
xian Kr., MSS xan; @ as pl.; the sing. is to be kept, as in 
vv.}+ 8 21.15, mm 2°: 2 MSS, OGrr. om.—16. osiv": correct, 
vs. ‘the people’ of @4 Y.— 127: 3 MSS, Ch., OGrr. om.—ny: in 
the negative sense, like Arab. πᾶ; see GB 401b.—7>nxd: one 
of the 18 Tikktiné Sdéferim, this case being alleged to be correction 
of 79x), ‘to thy gods’; see Ginsb., Int., 355f., Dr. on 2 Sam. 203. 
—nxi: Grr., Booxe=ny (accepted by Then., al.); G" a plus at 
end of v., κρινείναι, ‘choose ’=Aram. npn, ‘to delight in’; ὦ 
by jibe, by periphrasis.—18, ox: 3 MSS omm=Ch.; Gr. texts 
with various forms; Jos.=2%); OGrr. revised to ‘ Adoniram,' 
which is accepted by Kit., Burn., St., BH ; but see Note on 45.- 
oxen 92: Boa, om.; cf. Note, v.2®.—20. oyay: B*t Ροβοαμ.---- 
[2] 52 29: Grr. om.—anm: Grr.+‘and Benjamin,’ despite 135. 
—22, ΝΠ: read mm with 4 MSS, Ch.=VSS.—24. nso ise: 
for the phrase =‘ returned ’ cf. 1317, etc.; for the first word Grr., 
κατεπαυσαν, aS though for insu, and so BH “ fortasse.’—26. ‘ in 
his heart’: the same phrase used of the fool’s blasphemy, Ps. 535. 
—27, 712 29: OGrr. om.—anmix: Grr. (exc. 1 82), Kuptov x. κυριον 
avrwy.— 3m: 5 MSS om.—’n avi: OGrr. om.—2§8. yun: so 
most Gr. MSS, but 995 with x; Ν om.; G@# ‘ Jeroboam’ (and 
so adding in v.34); the subject is an intrusion.—zonbx: Grr. as 
for ΡΠ Sy, which BH, al. prefer, but St. rejects; the Gr. would 
clarify the reference of the pronoun.—nibyy os> an: see Burn., 
GK §133,c.—tyn: on basis of argument above read the sing., 
ayn, with Kit., St., al. (BH with question).—80. nxunb: GU+‘ ἐσ 
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Israel’ (confining the sin to the North), which Burn., BH adopt. 
—j1 vy: OGrr.+‘ and before the other to Bethel’; see Comm.— 
Sub fin., a plus in some Gr. minuscc., and noted in marg. of $4 
“and they left the house of the Lord.”’—8l. mx: to be deleted 
with Burn., BH.—mins ma: for the composite pl. phrase ef. 
ΤΙ. 172% $2, and see GK §124, Τ per conira, ‘an ‘n3, 13°?.—mwyp: 
see GB s.v.; a sing. from kasawat; cf. the Aramaizing nyp, e.g., 
Dan. 1°, and see Montg. ad loc. 


12-13. Jeroboam’s presumptuous impiety; the penalty 
pronounced by the word of a man of God; the sequel of the 
latter's sad fate ; Jeroboam’s recalcitrancy and the inevitable 
doom of the dynasty. Critics differ as to the alignment of 
vv.*2. 33, which themselves contain duplicate material. E.g., 
Kittel, Benzinger attach v.** to the preceding narrative, and 
Burney and Skinner include also v.33. But the fresh story 
begins with v.82, as recognized by Stade, Sanda. Its theme is 
independent of the notes of the cults of the high-places ; 
Jeroboam is punished for usurpation of priestly prerogative. 
The unravelling of the duplicates is also a problem. A simple 
narrative is obtained by accepting as the original introduction 
to the story these two elements: v.324, And Jeroboam made 
a pilgrimage-feast [Heb.=Arab. haj] in the eighth month like 
the feast that 1s in Judah ; and v.*3 (ad finem), And he went up 
upon the altar to burn incense. The intervening redactorial 
material was introduced to round out and emphasize Jero- 
boam’s innovations before the story of the man of God: 
his acting as priest, sacrificing to the calves (here both at 
Bethel !), institution of priests of high-places, and notably, 
v.34, the gratuitous condemnation of the assumed heretical 
innovation of a new date for the Haj, of which condemnation 
there is no breath in v.32—it was Ithe the feast that is in Judah. 
This summary completes the indictment of Jeroboam, and 
serves as introduction to the story of the man of God. The 
alleged innovation of the date of the Haj has been most 
variously interpreted. Some scholars have assumed that the 
eighth month was the original dating of Sukkoth, at least 
in North Palestine, as more agreeable to its climate, and 
hence the assignment of the seventh month for the Judean 
practice would be an innovation which became standardized 
in the later Law; so Kittel, cf. Benzinger. But Dalman 
(A. δὲ 2), 40 5 (7. ps 121, -etc,,-and εὖ Sanda) takes direct 
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issue with Kittel, noting that between Jerusalem and Samaria 
there is no difference of harvest time—if climatic difference 
there be, Samaria is warmer than Judah—there may have 
been a variance of opinion as to the conclusion of harvest, 
e.g., the olive harvest coming latest. The problem is con- 
nected with that of the apparent conflict between the date 
of the completion of the temple in Bul, the eighth month 
(638), and the dedication in Ethanim, the seventh month (8?). 
See the discussion in connexion with the latter passage, and 
note Morgenstern’s solution. Then Jeroboam would have 
been following the old Israelite practice, like the feast that 15 in 
Judah (and so Mowinckel, Chronologie, 174). But the later 
Judean calendar, which threw that festival wholly into the 
seventh month, was the innovation, while the North retained 
the old calendar. The distinction of the celebrations may 
have been further accentuated, as is the wont of sectarian 
divisions, and this may be the basis of the condemnatory 
remark, on the fifteenth day in the eighth month, in the month 
which he had invented by himself (see Note), and then the day- 
date may have been clumsily introduced into v.%?; οἵ. 
Morgenstern, p. 69, n. 93, holding these day-dates to be very 
late glosses. The crowning presumption was, according to 
the narrator, that he went up on (the place of) the altar to burn 
incense ; this is the late criticism of the ancient prerogative 
of monarchy ; see Comm. on 814., 

131-32. The story of the nameless man of God, as the hero 
is entitled throughout, is the first extensive case of midrash 
in the historical books, to be continued 2 extenso in the later 
stories of the prophets, and is for that reason of literary 
interest. Ch. names as authority for the reign of Rehoboam’s 
son Abijah ‘the Midrash of the Prophet Iddo’ (II. 1332), 
which compilation may have contained the present story. 
Later development gave this prophet’s name to the present 
man of God; so Jos., with Yadon, and Rabbinic tradition 
(see Marcus). Even the ultra-conservative Keil dodged the 
explicit vaticintum post eventum of the name Josiah (v.?); he 
held that the man of God pronounced the name as an ‘ appella- 
tive, “he whom Y. supports,’ subsequently providentially 
fulfilled in the actual name, and similar, as he holds, to the 
prediction of Cyrus’s name in Isaiah, these then being the 
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only cases of such explicit prediction in the Scriptures. The 
relation of the story to that of Josiah’s cognizance of ‘ the 
man of God’s sepulchre ’ (II. 2351.) has been disputed. Well- 
hausen claims (Comp., 277) the literary dependence of our 
story upon that history ; but Thenius’s recognition of that 
passage as an interpolation from our story is to be accepted. 
It is impossible to date the documentary fixation of such a 
legend ; with Sanda, the redaction would have taken place in 
Josiah’s time. There is indeed no particular indication of late 
post-Exilic date; the reference to the ‘cities of Samaria ’ 
(v.22) can be pre-Exilic. Interest in such prophets did not 
continue after the Exile. There may be noted the peculiar, 
evidently popular term man of God (the later Christian 
‘divine ’) for the Judaan over against the Northern title 
prophet (cf. νν.1- 1). The repeated and apparently redundant 
phrase, by the word of YHWH, has been noted by Wellhausen 
as late; but see Note, v.!. The probable fact is that among 
the sepulchres that Josiah destroyed was the tomb of an un- 
named Judzan holy man, celebrated with a legend ; cf. Arabic 
wali. There is to be noted the dramatic feature of the lion 
which remained standing by the carcase (v.*°), for its preserva- 
tion until it came into the prophet’s pious hands; similarly a 
lion figures in the case of a man who disobeyed a prophet 
(2058-) ; for the nuisance of lions in Palestine see Comm. on 
II. 1725t-, The story has its moral in the theme of the dis- 
obedient prophet ; cf. the Balaam story and that of Jonah. It 
is true to religious psychology ; the man of God's errand 15 to 
be devoted singly to the divine purpose ; cf. the word of Jesus, 
Luke τοῦ. No punishment is entailed upon the lying prophet, 
who subsequently became the medium of the true word of 
God, on which fact Grotius curtly remarks, “‘ Revelatio pro- 
phetica szepe fit malis hominibus.”’ But his history is not the 
point of the story, while in any case false inspiration of the 
prophets was a matter of common knowledge, and was given 
its explanation as coming from a ‘lying spirit’ (227°%-), 
Indeed in the latter story Micaiah gives first a false oracle 
(v.15). It is to be noted that the old prophet ascribes his 
inspiration to an angel (v.18), which at least relieves the divine 
responsibility. Sanda holds that the final staccato sentence, 
he lied to him, is an interpolation. The legend developed to 
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explain the untimely end of some holy man upon his return 
from a mission; he must have committed some fault on the 
way. The narrative is diffuse, and the text is subject to much 
criticism and correction. In v." is to be read the pl., his sons 
came, with the VSS ; in v.!* and they showed him, for the make- 
shift translation, for they had seen. At end of v.*% the words 
appearing in EVV as ¢o wit (or namely), for the prophet whom 
he had brought back, are to be elided, as erroneous gloss to 
define the preceding subject. V.?9» on the basis of 6 may be 
simplified ; in v.*! in place of lay my bones beside his bones, 
the Grr. read, lay me, etc. ; see Notes. 

In νν.33. 34 as sequel to the above story and with repetition 
of 123! Jeroboam’s incorrigible perversity is depicted. Well- 
hausen (Comp., 278), followed by Stade, regards v.*% as con- 
tinuation of that story, and vv.%3>- 34 as redactorial; it is 
simpler, with Sanda, to consider both vv. as redactorial with 
emphasis on the illegitimate priesthood. The usual translation 
of ν.38 is that he again made priests, an obscure note indeed ; 
the meaning of the Heb. verbs is rather: he turned back and 
made priests, since he was now proved to be physically in- 
capacitated. For such use of the first verb cf. II. 241, Jer. 
341-16 The bastard priesthood is here the object of denuncia- 
tion, as the calves were at 1239, Some minor corrections of 
the Heb. text are to be noted (see Notes). At end of ν. 33 
read: he would consecrate him, and he would become a high- 
place priest (EVV paraphrase). In v.%! correct by this thing, 
and read with MSS, VSS, EVV exc. JV: this thing became the 
sin of the house of Jeroboam ; critics vary as to the interpreta- 
tion, some preferring the Gr., ‘‘and this thing became a sin 
to the house of J.”” The terse Hebrew at end of the same v. 
may be literally translated: and to (the end of) abolition and 
destruction from off the earth ; the second phrase occurs at 
Dt 615, Am. 9§ The phrase translated ‘to consecrate’ is 
literally ‘ to fill the hand of,’ as used in the ritual of consecra- 
tion, Ex. 2841, etc. ; it was however of ancient usage, appear- 
ing in the story of Micah’s consecration of the Levite (Jud. 
175-12), Exactly the same phrase occurs in Akk. mulla (ana) 
kata, of the solemn placing of the sceptre in the new king’s 
hand (in Hammurabi’s case, KB 3, I, 122), not however of 
sacred functions. See the full discussions by Nowack (Arch., 
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2, 120 ff.) and Sanda. Sanda argues convincingly that the 
term denotes the assignment of the benefice to the priest, 
some symbol being used in the rite of ‘ filling the hand.’ The 
term is originally secular, not necessarily of Mesopotamian 
origin. Compare the history of the Muslim term for the 
election of the caliph, baz‘at, literally ‘ purchase-contract,’ 
accompanied with the handshake, a term that passed into 
the Syriac Churches for the consecration of the higher clergy. 
In the Anglican Church the key of the church is placed in the 
hand of the newly instituted rector. 


32. 15: Grr. the relative 8, by correction of a careless passage.— 
nym: again a case of dialectical or late syntax.—88. ox mss: 
Θ᾽ Φ! om.—wins 2°: Grr., ev τὴ εορτη. τ Ὁ ΜΊΣ : the verb has 
the Arab. sense, ‘ to invent, improvise ’; comparison with Neh. 68, 
ΝΣ AMX 4299, “for out of thy heart thou art inventing them ”’ 
(i.e., the preceding ‘ words’), early induced the Kr. here, 125 (also 
in MSS), as also early known to the Grr. with azo καρδιας αὐτου, a 
correction generally accepted by critics; but the point is that he 
invented the new dating ‘all by himself ’=125». 

Ch. 13. 1. (mm) 1993. : also vv.? 5 9-17-18, 2035) 7 Sam. 321, The 
cryptic character of the expression appears in the variety of 
translations: EVV in general, ‘in the word,’ GV ‘durch das 
Wort,’ FV ‘avec la parole,’ Chic. B., ‘at the command,’ Moff., 
“moved by’; the last rendering approaches closest to the 
supernatural idea involved, and so Sanda, ‘ Kraft géttlicher 
Eingebung.’ The expression appears to be rather overworked in 
the narrative, e.g., v.17, but it is a bit of religious diction. For 
the term see the excellent discussion by Smend, Lehrbuch der 
alttest. Rel.-gesch. (1899), 87, with the initial statement: ‘‘ das 
Wort Jahves ist friih als eine géttliche Potenz gedacht,’’ and now 
the recent particular studies by F. Haeussermann, Wortempfang 
in der alttest. Prophetie, ZAW Beih. 58 (1932), esp. pp. 122 ff.; 
O. Grether, Name u. Wort Gottes im A.T., ZAW Beih. 64 (1934), 
Teil IL; L. Dirr, Die Wertung des géttl, Wortes im A.T. u. im 
Antiken Orient, MVAG 42, Heft 1 (1938). For the Bab. parallels see 
KAT 608, ἢ. 2. Probably ‘invested with the word,’ i.e., in the 
divine aura, would best express the notion, which is equivalent 
to ἐν δυνάμει πνεύματος of the N.T., e.g., Rom. 151%. In 1 Sam. 373 
the phrase is used as a gloss to ease up the too physical assertion 
that “ YHwH appeared to Samuel.’’—2,. sox: Bt om.—inv: for 
the idiom, frequent in Aram., cf. 1 Sam. 174, etc.—jp"w» : impers. 
pl.; Grr., @ YP change to sing.—8. yip3s mainn mn: the ppl.= 
‘ delendum est,’ hence followed by perf. ypwn (vs. Sanda).—4. Ἐν: 
to be omitted with G64; ὦ GH 95 intrude ‘the king.’—6. yn 
ἽΝ pon: G GE ‘and said the king Jer.’—ys Soenm: OGrr., 
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Z om. ; prob. a gloss to the preceding antique and anthropomorphic 
phrase (cf. Engl. ‘curry favour’).—?. πιο: so BH with M55 
C L, accepted by Ginsb.’, vs. nim, on which cf. Burn.; the verb 
is used absolutely as in LHeb., otherwise+29.—rns: the noun is 
otherwise late in Heb.—9, [” ἼΞῚ2] ‘rs ms: the Grr. generally 
obtained a subject by rdg. the foll. gen. κυρίου as nom. κυριος, but 
MSS e ἐν preserve the original genitive. The text has been com- 
monly emended (e.g., by St., BH) to τ», and then consequently 
azn is read in v.17; but the two are cases of the impersonal sing. 
used in language of religious mystery ; cf. 132, Zech. 97%, and see 
Ew., Lehrb., §294, 1 (2), who cft. N.T. Neyer; the text is to be 
kept.—10. ons 377: the noun construed as masc. (cf. v.%) ; in the 
foll. ΠΣ x3 ἼΩΝ the fem. prepositional phrase is an intrusion with 
contradictory gender; cf. nso ἫΝ Ὑ72, v.°.—11. ankx=Engl. ‘a 
certain’; frequent in N. Pal. narratives and LHeb.; see Burn., 
pp. 181, 2090, GB 234.--Ἴ8 5.) 133 Nin": Ken. 30 1150" 128 RDI VS5; 
exc. Ὁ, and correct.—zcrn: ‘on that day’; cf. Arab. equivalent = 
‘to-day.’—ns 2°: 2 MSS mxi=some Grr., VSS (exc. T), accepted 
by Then., BH, al; St. regards rx to the end of the verse as second- 
ary; it is simpler to read rm, and to take 2] reo as secondary. 
For this last verb Grr. read remarkably 85. yro%.—12. osx: 
OGrr.-+-eywr ; 1 MS replaces with smxd.—inin: read Hif., 3879, 
with © ; cf. similar absolute use in Est. 14; other VSS with obj., 
as though ἸΠΝ).---1 4, nbxn: for the picturesque use of the deter- 
minate noun see GK §126, 4.—15. nmsan: there is no reason to 
omit the word, with OGrr., and so St.; the phrase= Engl. “‘ come 
home with me.”’—16. ynx Nissi: 2 MSS, OGrr. om., and so 5t., 
BH: but $ with plus yns offers the true mng., ‘a entrer chez 
toi.’—nx [anes]: OGrr. om., and so St., BH; in the parallel, 
v.17, St. also om. nv.—17. 131: Grr., &, as passive, and so EVV 
translate; it is easy to correct with many critics to the Pual ; 
but the Pual is rare, occurring only twice; see Note, v.°.— 
[awn] xd: ca. 50 MSS xn=VSS.—nz%>: St. finds superfluous, 
arguing from Gr. εἐπιστρεψης, but this is correct translation of the 
Heb. verbs, ‘to return.’—18. en>: circumstantial, ‘lying to 
him’; cf. Dr., Tenses, §163.—19. tnk su":=Engl. “and he 
turned in with him’; read by OGrr. as ‘nk aein.—20. [jrozn] oN: 
read 5y with 19 MSS; cf. 2 Sam. 91!.—N.b. the ‘ piskah-in- 
middle-of-verse,’ a long spacing, in this case giving dignity to the 
foll. statement; a similar case II. 117; see Graetz, MGWJ 27 
(1878), 481 ff.; 36 (1887), 193 ff—21. 9: @ reduced the 
anthropomorphism with ‘ the word of Y.’—23. imnv vansi: Grr. + 
‘water,’ accepted by BH; but, with St., the whole phrase is 
unnecessary.—13 WN ΝΣ: this vague phrase is not repre- 
sented in OGrr. exc. for the verb κ. ἐπέστρεψεν, which emendation 
is accepted by Burn., BH. Hex. then inserted in place rw προφηΤΊ. 
But x's is an erroneous gloss to explain the ethical dative 4), 
ton being misunderstood as action of the host, and then was 
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added ‘‘ who brought him back,” but the guest is never called 
‘the prophet.’ St. properly rejects the whole phrase.—24, The 
root xxp includes the mng. of Aram. ‘32, ‘ to chance upon ’=Eth. 
mase’a; in v.78 it means ‘to find.’—25, 2 ὧν" MSS om. through 
msn 29; 1 MS Ken. om. through 1x2%.—26b-27. OGrr. om.; 
BH as‘ probably an addition’; rather the Gr. is an abbreviation, 
and so St. decides.—28. tim: 12 MSS simsnm1=Grr., and to be 
accepted.—29. ὃν 19: 12 MSS correctly 5y=Grr.—29b. OGrr. 
olfer a simpler text, omitting x24, rdg. as though vyn ox (so 
1 Heb. MS), retaining x*2:n (as nom.), omitting [1Ἴ5[5]} 3205 yom; 
the simplest revision is 12p9 yn OX sw with St. ; cf. Burn.—30d. 
ipo: the pl. of community action, and so recognized by 6G, 
but 64 and ΘΒ MSS tr. with sing. (so 1 Heb. MS), induced by ‘my 
brother.’—nx ‘in: fuller statements of the mourning cry appear 
in Jer. 2218, 34°, cf. Am. 518 and also OGr., 1224™, for which 
passage see Note, 1418, Sanda cft. similar dirges in the modern 
Lebanon, beginning with ‘‘ Ah, my dear one, ah, my friend.’”— 
31. ΓΝ sp “InN; Grr., ‘after (his) bewailing him,’ a sophisticated 
improvement.— nosy ὮΝ inun: Grr., ‘me’ for the obj., i.e., ‘nk, 
which is preferable (a living man would hardly have used the 
other expression), with which cf. II. 2318; Grr. were affected by 
the parallel account and added ‘“‘ that my bones be saved with 
his bones,’’ which addition is accepted by St. and BH (q.v.).— 
$2. 52: Grr. om.—ynmy sys: Grr., ‘in Samaria.’—38. aytn isn: 
Grr. as though hyn yo.—kom, ‘M1: potential imperfs., and not to 
be corrected; see GK §159, d.— 3nd 29: read the sing. with VSS, 
with antecedent in ponn; the pl. was induced by the preceding 
ΡΙ.--ὃ4, 1352: read ἼβΠ with 7 MSS=VSS, exc. P.—rs nmxond: 
Grr., ΘΒ as though ’25 πνῷπο; % is to be retained, with 
St., us. Burn., BH; the same phrase, with correction of text, 
αἱ 11.135. 


141-18, The prophet Ahijah, besought by Jeroboam’s wife, 
who goes in disguise on behalf of their sick son, predicts his 
immediate death, and elaborates at length the doom upon 
Jeroboam’s family. The story belongs to the same collection 
as that of the Old Prophet, ch. 13. It fails here in the OGrr. 
But the Hexaplaric texts (e.g., Ac, *® with -x-) have inserted 
it here in a form variant from 38, and of this variant the OGrr. 
preserve a variant form in 128-2, For this Gr. supplement 
see Comm. after 1274. The judgment passed there on its 
secondary and worthless character as a primary document 
is maintained here for this particular story. An absolute 
choice must be made between the two stories. In # the 
prophet Ahiah is well known as the predicter of Jeroboam’s 
fortunes; but in the supplement he must be named and 
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described (vv.*#5-!) as a man of 60 years and of poor eyesight, 
while in the original story he was vigorous enough to accost 
Jeroboam ‘alone in the open country’ (1125). The supple- 
ment definitely ignored Ahijah’s earlier prophecy in order to 
turn him into a prophet of doom αὖ origine, and assigned that 
duty to Shemaiah who appears later in ®, in a truncated, 
apparently unfinished passage (v.74°). In a word the historical 
tragedy presented in ®, the auspicious oracle to Jeroboam and 
his miserable failure, is utterly contradicted. The OGr. story 
is integrated with the other materials of the supplement : 
Jeroboam’s wife’s name is repeated from v.##€ as Ano, 1.6., 
Pharaoh’s sister-in-law, following the utterly false attribution 
of the Edomite Hadad’s history to Jeroboam; Jeroboam is 
housed at Serira (vv.%4>-5); but in 18 at Tirsah (ν. 2). As 
Kittel remarks, the mother’s disguise is omitted, for she was 
not yet a queen. To the humble gifts she is to take to the 
prophet (v.%) OGr. adds ‘ and cakes for his children,’ apparently 
a playful touch, while the list of gifts is repeated below in 
puerile fashion (vv.*"-!), There remains the question of the 
literary relation of # and the supplement. The latter is 
shorter, but for the most part by the elision of the long 
denunciation (vv.’-1%), which is stoutly Deuteronomic; but 
such omission was necessary in the setting of the midrash, 
for that condemnation damns Jeroboam for what he has done 
as king; and so the mourning for the child by ‘all Israel ’ 
(v.48) had to be eliminated. The difference of opinion of 
critics as to the relation between # and the Gr. supplement 
has been discussed above. In regard to the present narrative 
even conservative critics, ¢.g., Sanda, Skinner (p. 445 ἢ), 
regard the Greek as an earlier and simpler strain, which 
survived in Hebrew by some chance and fell into the hands 
of a Greek translator, while % is the result of subsequent 
Deuteronomic editing. The Greek appears indeed to have 
depended upon a Hebrew midrash, which however transformed 
the original to suit the entirely absurd setting in which it is 
placed. Only one phrase peculiar to the Greek has a note 
of originality, the plus in v.24", “ [they will bewail the child,] 
Ah, lord ”’ (see Note, v.?*). 

3. For the cracknels/cakes/biscuits, as the EVV render, see 
Note. 4. For the blind man’s second sight cf. 21178-, 11. 638, 
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and see Volz, Der Geist Gottes, 36 ff. 5. Gunkel (Eznl. in die 
Psalmen, 146, 160 ff.) lists similar ‘ royal oracles ’ in the O.T. 
and their parallels in non-Israelite sources. 145. Cf. the variant 
English translations, and see Note. 16. Read: because of the 
sin [38 pl.] of Jeroboam that he has sinned, and in which he has 
involved Israel ; the latter phrase is juridical. 17. For Tirsah, 
incidentally mentioned as the royal residence, see Comm., 1533, 
18. Gunkel (Einl., 160) lists the similar ‘ Leichenklagen ’ in 
the Oot. 

VV.19. 20. The conclusion: Jeroboam’s death, and the 
succession. How he warred, and how he reigned. We know 
through Egyptian sources of Shishak’s invasion of Palestine, 
which involved North Israel; see below, vv.?5#-. V.99 notes 
that “‘ there was war between Rehoboam and Jeroboam con- 
tinually,”’ and 2 Ch. 13 details Jeroboam’s disastrous defeat 
by Abiyah of Judah. 

VV.21-31. ‘The reign of Rehoboam. || 2 Ch. 115-12; cf. Ant., 
vil, 10. 21. There appears for the first time the usual intro- 
ductory formula giving the age of the king at accession, the 
length of his reign, and the queen-mother’s name; see Int., 
§13, ὁ. The age at accession is at first only occasionally given, 
and never for the Northern dynasty; the next case is that 
of Jehoshaphat (2241), then Jehoash (II. 121), after that 
regularly. KRehoboam’s age of 40 years may point to the fact 
(or to the theory, if Solomon’s regnal term of 40 years is an 
invention) that he was the first-born son after his father’s 
accession, a status which had its claim in Oriental dynasties. 
His reign lasted 17 years. These datings are contradicted by 
Φ 12742 (not G1), where the figures 16 and 12 are given respec- 
tively. These figures (despite BH, ‘ fortasse recte ’) are doubt- 
less artificial, invented perhaps to agree with the statement 
of Rehoboam’s advising with “‘ the youths who had grown up 
with him” (128) ; cf. the invention of 12 years for Solomon’s 
age at accession in Hex. texts, 215, The queen-mother’s name 
is given, as regularly below; her formal title was ‘ Lady’ 
(gébirah), e.g., 1513, This datum fails for the North. The 
lady in question was Naamah the Ammonitess; the Gr. 
supplement makes of her a daughter of Hanun b. Nahash, 
a construction based upon 2 Sam τοῦ. At v.%> this item of 
the queen-mother is erroneously repeated, being absent in 
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OGrr. The intrusive phrase, [Jerusalem] the city which YHwuH 
chose out of all the tribes of Israel to set hts name there, is 
evidently interpolation from Ch. 12®. 

VV.?2-24 present a moralizing condemnation of the religious 
perversions of the reign. According to ® Judah did what was 
evil in the eyes of YHWH, and they provoked him, etc. OGrr. 
replaced ‘ Judah’ with ‘ Rehoboam’; cf. 2 Ch. 124, and the 
reference below to Abijam’s ‘ father’s sins ᾿ (153). The heathen- 
ish reaction after the reigns of David and Solomon (but 1.8. 
111f-) is presented in the later customary language: the con- 
struction of high-places [badmoét] and pillars [massebot] and 
Asherah-symbols [EVV transliterate with Asherim] upon every 
high hill and under every green tree; cf. Dt. 1278-, Jer. 22°, 
38 13 Ts, 575, Eze. 651. etc. ; for the archeological light cast 
upon these institutions see the Archeologies of Nowack and 
Benzinger, Gressmann, ATB vol. 2 with extensive plates ; 
Cook, Religion of Anc. Palestzne; Barton, AB ch.11; Burrows, 
WMTS 8§i30ff.; Albright, ARI (see Index). Sodomites 
of EVV (see the story in Gen. 19) translates an adjective 
differing only vocalically as kades from the word for ‘ holy,’ 
kados. The group appears again in 15", 224’, II. 23’; they 
are the ‘ dogs’ whose hire may not be brought into YHWH’s 
house (Dt. 23!°-), which caste of ‘dogs’ appears among the 
Pheenician hierodules (CIS I, no. 8). In an interesting note 
of Jerome’s, Comm. ad Hoseam, iti, 1261, cited by Movers, 
Die Phénizier, 683, and Keil, ad loc., he remarks that the 
term means the Galli, religious self-castrated eunuchs of the 
Attis religion of his day (cf. Lucian, De Dea Syra, 15, etc.) : 
but ‘in other places,’ he says ‘ Cadesim’ is used of ‘ viri 
exsecti libidine,’ 7.e., male prostitutes; he notes Aquila’s 
rendering, ἐνηλλαγμένοι (‘ denatured,’ cf. μετήλλαξαν, Rom. 178, 
of female perverts), and Symmachus'’s use of τετελεσμένοι, 1.6., 
‘initiates.’ See Note further. For the subject at large see 
B. A. Brooks, ‘ Fertility Cult Functionaries in the O.T.,’ 
ΒΤ Ο το41’:. 227 ἢ; 

VV.25-28 briefly present Shishak’s raid in Palestine, with 
particular note of his spoliation of the sacred and royal 
treasures. This note is of archival origin, with the editorial 
introduction, and it came to pass (see the writer’s article, /BL 
53 [1934], 48) ; the Pharach’s name is given (as also in the 
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story of Jeroboam, 11°), a specification that does not occur 
again until Hezekiah’s reign (II. 19°). The regnal year is given, 
as before only in connexion with temple history (6). The 
date is the first of international reference in the Bible. The 
item refers to the palace-complex ; it notes the looting of 
temple and palace, but is especially concerned with the dis- 
appearance of Solomon’s golden shields (cf. το δῖ"). A similar 
archival note appears at 1518. For the processionals of Assyrian 
kings see Meissner, Bab. τι. Ass., 1, 67 f., and for a procession 
at coronation cf. II. 11°f-. For the guards, literally runners, 
cf. 11. τοῦδ, 1113. 19. x Sam. 2217, etc.; they were technically 
the escort before the royal chariot (cf. 15). The Pharaoh’s 
name is variously given by %, Kt. and Kr., as Shishak, 
Shushak (see Note further). Egyptologists still variously 
vocalize the Pharaoh’s name, ¢.g., Sheshenk (Petrie), Sheshonk 
(Breasted), Shoshenk (Miller, Meyer). The fifth year of the 
reign is chronologically dubious... That monarch’s famous 
inscription at Karnak records his extensive raid throughout 
Palestine ; see for the translation Breasted, ARE 4, §§709 ff., 
and for its historical interpretation Miiller, Aszen u. Europa, 
166 ff.; Alt, Israel u. Aegypten, 11-41; also for various 
expositions the historians Breasted, Kittel, Meyer, Olmstead, 
Robinson ; cf. Petrie, Palestine and Israel. For the question 
concerning Solomon’s father-in-law, whether Shishak or a pre- 
decessor, see Comm., 31. From the inscription Shishak does 
not appear as an ally of Jeroboam, as the partial Judzan 
record suggested to past scholars (although Robinson, HJ 275, 
still maintains this position, holding that Jeroboam, in his 
‘ desperate straits’ was rescued by ‘his patron and overlord 
Sheshonk ’), but rather as the enemy who took advantage 
of the now divided and weakened Hebrew state to raid and 


1 The Egyptian records give no dating for the Pharaoh’s expedition 
into Palestine, and with the uncertain early chronology of the Davidic 
line agreement of scholars has not been attained for the Biblical date. 
Petrie dates the event from the Bible chronology and arrives at 933 
B.c. (Hist. of Egypt, 3, 235); Breasted as about the year 926 (Hist. of 
Egypt, 529) ; Meyer about 930 (GA 2, 2, 46); Olmstead at 931 (HPS 
354) ; Lewy and Albr. date the accession of Rehoboam about 922, and 
accordingly his fifth year would be about 917 (Albr., BASOR 87 [1942], 
28). See Petrie at large (pp. 227 ff.) for the chronological problems 
connected with the 22d Dynasty. 
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despoil it, but with no permanent results. The list of some 
150 ‘captured’ cities (cf. especially Miiller, Alt, Olmstead), 
each represented by a cartouche figuring a bound captive 
with a place-name attached, includes such Northern cities 
as Taanach, Megiddo, Shunem, Beth-shean, as well as many 
towns in the west and south of Judah. At Megiddo the 
Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago has discovered 
a large but broken monument erected by Shishak; see Ὁ. S. 
Fisher, Or. Institute Communications, No. 4 (1929), figs. 7A, 
7B, and Petrie reports a massive brick construction of the 
monarch at Beth-pelet (Beth-Pelet, I, 1930). It is generally 
recognized for the other cities which Shishak ‘ took,’ that it 
was rather their tribute he received ; so Jerusalem was not 
actually taken, but the king would have paid a sumptuous 
indemnity in specie and objets d’art, like the gold shields. 
For subsequent history of the reign 2 Ch. 115- has an authentic 
note concerning Rehoboam’s fortification of fifteen ‘ cities of 
defence,’ all to the south and west of Jerusalem, evidently 
after Shishak’s raid. Glueck has come definitely to the con- 
clusion that the destruction of Esyon-geber I by fire was 
caused by Shishak’s invasion, thus greatly extending the map 
of that onslaught and confirming Ch. ; see BASOR 75 (1939), 
17 ff., and The Other Side of the Jordan, 105. V.°° with the 
report that there was war between Rehoboam and Jeroboam 
continually [Heb. all the days] is presumably true history, if 
literarily only a deduction from 1.515: ; it manifestly conira- 
dicts the prophet-story in 127!f-, 81. And his mother’s name 
was Naamah the Ammonitess : this inserted repetition of v.2! 
is absent in OGrr., &. 


For the assumed Aquilanic character of the Hexaplaric text in 
this section (e.g., in A 555) see Burkitt’s discussion in his Fragments 
of the Book of Kings, 33 {., and Reider, Prolegomena to... Aquila, 
156 ff. (see Int., §4, c); Burkitt proves that the Hexaplaric text 
is not an extract from Aquila but is the LXX text of 12248-n, 
emended into general, but not complete concord with Aquila’s 
translation. This judgment explains the plus of ‘ the cakes for 
his children,’ v.’, and the appearance of Sapipa in place of Aquilanic 
Θερσαδε =nnyian.—1. xn nya: indefinite, ‘at a time,’ as in Aram. 
use of the pronoun.—2, manwm: Ginsb. records a variant, *n—, 
in agreement with foll. sms Kt.; for occurrence of these older 
forms see GK 832, h.—nsn: 12 MSS mm=Grr.—adeb: corrected 
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by St., ΒΗ, αἱ., to 3595, forsooth on ground of the inf. in Gr. ; 
but the parallel πὴ, 1518, supports % here; also cf. 138 “qy, 
Num. 242°.—8, ond muy: for the exceptional sing. see GK §134, f. 
—@12%4b adds x. κολλυρία τ. Texvots αὐτου, which (58 inserts here, 
rdg. κολλυριδα ; the latter word at 2 Sam. 13® tr. mss, ‘ poultices’ ; 
both Heb. and Gr. (cf. Sophocles, Lev.) used the respective words 
in both senses, ‘ cakes/poultices.’—o773 : in Josh. οὔ" 12=crumbled 
bread. Here @ σταφυλην, GY oradidas=‘ raisins’; @ pros=M, 
‘ sweetmeats,’ as in Talmud.—w21 paps: for such cruses in bee- 
hive shape see Badé, Some Tombs at Tell en-Nasbeh (1931), 27, pl. 
ix, and on ’3 A. M. Honeyman, PEQ 1939, 79. The second noun 
may have been used of any sweet syrup, like the current Arab. 
dibs; Sanda cites Jos., BJ iv, 8, 3, on the excellent ‘ honey,’ 
μέλι, made from dates of the Ghor. For such sweetmeats see 
Benz., Arch., 68.—5. [m32] 5x: read Sy; the same change to be 
made with some MSS in v.!®,—nnzine RM AXDD ὙΠ: St. regards 
as an insertion into the divine word; however the apparently 
ungrammatical ‘1 (G4 read as ‘ay, accepted by Burn., BH, al.) 
is conditional, i.e., ‘‘ though be it, when she enters she be dis- 
guised *’; cf. GK §159, d, and the similar use of the jussive in 
Arabic, Wright, Arab. Gr., 2, §13.—6. Axa mo: the apparently 
non-syntactical phrase is generally corrected, e.g., by BH to 
mxzn 1: but Haupt properly identifies the Heb. with the fal 
construction of the Arabic, where the ppl. is in the acc., referring 
to the suffixed pron. ; see Wright, vol. 2, 113. Burn. also defends 
%, and cft. Ps. 694, on» “sy 19>; for similar cases see Ewald, 
Lehrb., §317, ©; and so G# correctly translates.—m ΠΟ: for this 
and similar combinations, as in Arab., Aram., see Burn.— 
ago pox mbyv=GH ἀπόστολος πρὸς se oxAnpos (the only case of the 
noun in Gr. O.T.), se. as 7¥2; but the fem. is adverbial acc. to the 
passive, the active meaning ‘to send one with a hard message’ ; 
see Ewald, 8284, c, Burn.—7. vas: the antique word, as at 1**.— 
10. [ms] $8:=@® es; but read Sy with 7 MSS.— vps Ὁ» 
ΞΡῚ ayy : the whole phrase is repeated at 2171, II. 9® (but rdg. 
sixri), and cf. II. 1426. Of Engl. VSS AV alone properly translates 
the initial obscene word, ‘him that pisseth against the wall,’ 
subsequent VSS euphemizing, ‘ every man-child.’ The verbal form 
has been explained as a secondary root from j'¥, ‘to piss’ (see 
Lexx.), but impossibly. Stade, on II. 1428, has suggested the 
Hithp. with change of vocalization. But it is best explained as 
Ifteal, which mode of Akk. Sinu appears (Bezold, BAG s.v.), while 
it also occurs in the Moabite Stone (nnn>x), and now in the Ugaritic ; 
see RSMT 22; Gordon, Ugar. Handbook, 1, §9, 29. For reviews of 
interpretations of the two pass. ppls. see Burn., Sanda, Driver on 
the occurrence of the phrase at Dt. 3255, and now J. Lewy, HUCA 
12-13 (1937-38), 99 ff. Lewy cites seven various interpretations, 
all revolving about the theme of ‘ bond and free,’ and adds a fresh 
solution, ‘ unborn (shut up in the womb) and born’ (cft. Akk. tzbu, 
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“new-born child’). But why should the unborn child be a concern 
here? Eissf. notes another view expressed by P. Saydon at the 
Brussels Congress of Orientalists, 1938 (Theol. Blatter, 1938, 303), 
translating with ‘ gehemmt u. hilflos.’ The writer may suggest that 
after the initial obscene phrase the pass. ppls. mean ‘ in private and 
unrestrained,’ 7.e., distinguishing between the gentleman and the 
boor in the street.— nx : not the prep., but=‘ the last of’; ΓΝ, 
mins are used similarly.—y=. : impers. sing.; change to the pass., 
as BH suggests, is unnecessary; for the root, generally distin- 
guished semantically into two, see Gray, Isaiah, xxi, seq.—12. nxsa; 
read x23.—y5in: 1 MS 353, and so the Gr. as sing.—18. 1501 
bee? bn bs G 1274M, k. ro παιδαριον κοψονται ovat κυριε, 2.€., the 
mourning cry, ΤῚΝ ἡ as at Jer. 2218, 345, appropriate to a prince 
(otherwise 135°, ‘Ah, my brother!’); the phrase may well be 
original and have been euphemistically omitted by %; the Gr. 
camouflaged the possibly heathenish expression (’adén =‘ Adonis’), 
with an added gloss, ore evpeOy ev αὐτω pnua Kkador περι τ. κυριουὶ 
see W. W. Baudissin, Adonis u. Esmun (1911), 91; C. W. North, 
ZAW 1932, 31f.— 5x 31 131: St. thinks that 5s is ‘ beyond 
explanation ’; a similar phrase, Est. 54, but with prep. ὅν, which 
Haupt would read here, comparing Akk. fiba eli; but % may 
stand.—14, any ὯΣ nm on ni: and so exactly the Gr.; acc. to 
St. the phrase is ‘ unintelligible’; EVV ‘that day, but what ἢ 
even now’; JV “that day. But what is it even then ἢ"; Kit., 
“an jenem Tag. Aber dann noch (v.!5) wird J. Israel schlagen "’ 
(rdg. n>m as n> ), and so Moff., Chic. B., and with cautious approval 
Sk. @ attempts an elucidation: ‘“‘ he who exists to-day, and he 
who will be born to-morrow.”’ Joiion (Mél., 5, 475) proposes to 
read mt for nm, cff. Y ‘in hoc tempore’; Klost. absurdly finds in 
it original “‘ and this was Abijah b. Maacah,” cft. 2 Ch. 1317. 
Interpretation may be ventured as follows: on ΠῚ το the matter 
of the day,’ 1.6., ‘as regards to-day’ (for this use of the demon- 
strative relative see the writer’s Note in JBL 43 [1924], 227), ‘and 
what also is now,’ ἴ.6., ‘to-day and at once.’—15, mipn tia swxa: 
Kit., BH find a lacuna preceding, and write in \ninm, following 
the example of Graetz, who replaced the preceding nzm with 
vam; but the diction can be explained, with St., as elliptical, or 
rather as mixture of metaphors.—16. jm: an irregular, late 
consecution ; for mng. of the verb, ‘to give up,’ cf. Mic. 52.— 
nikon: many MSS mxon; the sing. is to be adopted, as at 153+; 
the pl. was an easy amplification.—20. 33: cf. now the name on 
a seal, "Ν 5 (IAL, 180), and 1593 in a Lachish letter (Torczyner, 
no. il) ; the verbal element is also Thamudene (NPS 1, 136). 

21. ‘Judah’: G+‘ Benjamin.’—nny:: Bt Maayan, cf. mye, 
name of Abijam’s wife, 151°; otherwise Grr. here and at 12248 
Support %.—22. ana: OGrr., ‘ Rehoboam,’ with consequent 
change of the following verbs (but not in v.28) into singulars, yet 
stopping at the change of ‘ their fathers’ into ‘ his fathers,’ which 
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would have involved condemnation of the royal paragon David 
(cf. 158, etc.) ; yet St. makes this further change as well, regarding 
Rehoboam as the implied subject throughout.—28. nen m3: OGrr. 
om., and so St.; but the phrase accentuates the part the new 
generation played.—24. 17: the inarticulate sing. collective 15 
noticeable ; at 224? zupn, at 15! the pl.; the sing. is derogatory, 
aligning the subject with brute species, e.g., 1p3, my; οἱ. Ἐν. 
Lehrb., §176, Ὁ. Sanda properly thinks of the inclusion of both 
sexes. Grr., σύνδεσμος, which has suggested to some critics original 
“wp, ‘conspiracy,’ as at 11. 1114; but συνδ. Ξεσυμπλοκή, 16284, and 
the two words are synonymous, used of sexual copulation ; see 
Sophocles, Lex., s.vv. συνδ., συμπλεκτικός, for their secular mngs. 
Sym. has here τελετή. and similarly the Grr., including the Three, 
at 1512, ras τελετάς (this noun not in Sophocles=“‘ rites’ ?); see 
Note, zbid., and also Note to 2227 for the Grr. there.—25. pew 
Kt., pow Kr.=Kt. 114°, and so Ch., and © © G Y here. Grr. 
Σουσακειμ in both places; Ant., vii, 5, 3; villi, 10, 2, vulgar text 
Σουσακος, but Niese Icwxos in the latter ref. (see Rahlfs, SS 3, 97, for 
tradition of the name in Jos.) ; Manetho, Σεσωγκις ; in an Akk. 
text of Ashurbanipal’s (KB 2, 162) appears a x. pr. Susinku. H. 
Gauthier, Les rois d’Egypte, vol. 3 (1914), cites Secwyxwors, ᾿ Sene- 
chosis.’ Rahlfs explains the Gr. termination -en as dittog. of foll. 
m(lk).—26. niooyix : OGrr. pref. ‘ all.’—np> 925m xi: the phrase may 
be preserved by omitting the conj. ; or is it an et cetera, preceding 
the following detail ?—To ‘all the shields of gold’ Grr. pref. 
“the golden spears which David took from the hand of the servants 
of Adraazar king of Soba, and brought to Jerusalem,’”’ taken from 
2 Sam. 87, where in reverse Grr. have added cross-reference to 
Shishak’s despoliation here; but according to II. 1110 these 
Davidic donations were in the temple at a much later date. The 
Gr. texts have become confused by the intrusion; e.g., B N lost 
the words “‘ which S. made,”’ and several MSS=€ have the plus, 
“and brought them into Egypt.’—27, onnn: in 20% ἘΠ ΠΗ; 
see Orlinsky’s study, ‘ The Bibl. Prepositions tahat,’ etc., HUCA 
17 (1943), 267 ff. The pl. appears to have arisen to express the 
idea of extension, for which cf. panim, etc.—v75): the pf. with 
Waw-consec. can be understood as iterative, “‘ and he would com- 
mit (them) ’’; St. would correct to abs. inf., for which cf. GK 
§113, z. Grr. translated as though a pass. pl.—io=n [m=]: δ᾽ Z 
‘the Lord.’—81. rnss sy 29: om., with € and Ch.; the same 
repetition at 1574.—x'xx: τὸ MSS Ken., deR., Ch., mss; Grr., 
ABiov, Αβια. 2S Occurs on a Samarian ostracon and on a seal 
(IAE 221). For the form see Noth, JP 234, who cft. the Tell 
Ta‘annak Ahiyami, deciding correctly that it is a hypocoristic in 
-am ; cf. cnx, oyba. The element is common in S. Arab. nn. pr., 
see Ὁ. H. Miller, ZDMG 32, 543 ff. G. R. Driver has suggested 
(ZAW 46 [1928], 12, n. 6) that the form is derogatory ; but rather 
it was popular; cf. Scottish ‘ King Jamie,’ ‘ Prince Charlie.’ 
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15. Ὁ [he reign of Abijamot Judahy||'2 Ch.i135 cf. Ant, 
vill, II, 2, 3. 1. Abijam’s accession is dated, perhaps loosely, 
in the eighteenth year of Jeroboam, on the count of Rehoboam’s 
seventeen years (147!) as full years. 2. His mother’s name 
is given as Maacah bath Abishalom ; for the problems concern- 
ing the lady’s name see below on v.!®, Jos. (Ant., viii, Io, I) 
ingeniously discovers in her a daughter of Absalom’s daughter 
Tamar (cf. 2 Sam. 13!"-). Such late traditions (cf. Ch.) are 
probably worthless. VV.* 88 are an evident Deuteronomic 
intrusion ; for the lamp cf. 1138. 5. except in the case of 
Uriah the Hittite: a unique moralizing judgment, and a 
late addition, absent in © €. 6. And there was war between 
Rehoboam and Jeroboam, etc., lacking in OGrr., is a senseless 
repetition of 1439, 7b. And there was war between Abitjam 
and Jeroboam: this is out of place after v.*, is secondary, 
induced by Ch.’s long story of the conflict between the two 
kings. 

VV.°-*4, The reign of Asa of Judah. || 2 Ch. 14-16; οἵ. 
Ant., vill, 12. 

VV.°-15, His reform of the religious abuses introduced by 
the queen-dowager. 9. In the twentieth year of Jeroboam: 
the 3-year reign of Abijam is correctly treated as only two 
full years. 10. The mother’s name is the same as that of the 
grandmother, ν.5. Wellhausen has accordingly suggested 
(Prolegomena, 216) that Asa was Abijam’s brother, entailing 
correction of “his son’ (ν.8) to ‘his brother.’ Ch. actually 
gives the king two mothers, Maacah bath Absalom (1130), 
and Micaiah (Grr., Maacah) bath Uriel of Gibeah (133). These 
variations appear as attempts to dispose of the identity of 
name for the two queens. We may best suppose that the 
subsequent reference to Maacah his mother . . . the Lady (v.19) 
has introduced a change from the original name of the mother 
(so Kittel, Burney), or that there was no tradition of the 
queen’s name because of the grandmother’s domination. The 
title Lady (gébirah—EVV queen) is that of the queen-mother, 
as at II. το δ, VV.!#-15 report the reforms, of which the prime 
step was the removal of the dowager. For the influence of 
this personage in the ancient Orient there are, in addition to 
Jezebel (16%, etc.) and Athaliah (II. 11), the cases of Sam- 
muramat (Semiramis), who ruled for five years during the 
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minority of her son Adad-nirari III (ARA 1, §§730 ff.; 
Olmstead, HA ch. 13) and Sennacherib’s wife (see Comm., 
11. 1844). For Egypt Hatshepsut’s power in the Thutmosid 
dynasty is a most striking case (Breasted, HE ch. 15). 12. Of 
the several abominations purged by Asa the sodomites have 
appeared above (1474); the zdols of EVV represents a con- 
temptuous word, gillil, vocalized after the formation s¢kkis, 
‘something to be abhorred,’ as the root is used of abhorrence 
of things ritually tabooed, e.g., Lev. 1111, etc. (Cf. the pro- 
nunciation ‘ Molek’ for ‘ Melek’). 18, The word translated 
‘abominable image’ and later ‘image’ by EVV (exc. AV 
with ‘ idol’), ‘ obscene image ’ by Chic. B., implies something 
‘shocking.’ The following vocable translated by EVV ‘ for an 
Asherah ’ means ἐ0 Asherah, which is supported by the follow- 
ing reference to her abominable image. On this goddess, whose 
name came to be used of her conventional image, cf. 1819, 
II. 234: ®. The goddess plays a large part as divine mother 
in the Ugaritic mythology; see D. Nielsen, Ras Samra 
Mythologie u. biblische Mythologie, and his subsequent study 
at large, ‘ Die altsem. Muttergéttin,’ ZDMG 92 (1938), 594 ff. 
This image, possibly of wood, was subsequently burned at the 
Josianic reformation in the Kidron Wady, where the city 
dump was (II. 23°). 15. The reference to his father’s and his 
own dedications, which he brought into YHwu’s house, is obscure. 
Sanda pertinently remarks that we may have here a summary 
of some ample temple document; the father may have 
patronized other sanctuaries, the son now collected all such 
dedications in the one legitimate temple. 

VV.18-22. The war with Baasha of Israel and the league 
with Damascus. 16.17. The energetic Baasha of the North, 
who seized the throne in Asa’s third year, found himself free 
to take vigorous measures against Judah. His natural aim 
was to recover the march-land of Benjamin, which belonged 
historically and economically to the North, and by control 
of the open country north of Jerusalem to hem in its com- 
mercial and military avenues—that he might allow none to go 
out or come in. (Vice versa, according to 2 Ch. 1319 Abijam 
had taken three cities, including Bethel, in an aggressive 
campaign against Jeroboam.) Baasha proceeded to build 
Ramah as a controlling fortress on his southern boundary. 
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21. Upon Asa’s coalition with Damascus Baasha left off 
building Ramah, and returned to Tirsah [so to read with Grr. : 
dwelt at Tirsah|; for this place, evidently his capital, see 
Comm., v.33, 22. Asa proceeded to dismantle Ramah; he 
made a levy of all Judah, with none exempt, and using the 
stones and timbers of Ramah, he built Gibeah [18 Geba] of Ben- 
jamin and Mispah. These three sites have been much sub 
judice for their identification. Albright has now satisfactorily 
identified Gibeah with Tell el-Fual, a hill 5 km. N of Jerusalem, 
possessing ‘a remarkably fine view in all directions ’; and he 
finds proof of Asa’s hasty construction of his new fortress ; see 
his ‘ Excavations and Results at Tell el-Fiil (Gibeah of Saul),’ 
AASOR 4 (1924), and Abel, GP 2, 334. The place remained 
the northern boundary of Judah until Josiah’s reign (II. 23). 
Mispah (mispah, ‘ watch-tower ’) had long been identified with 
Tell en-Nasbeh, 13 km. N of Jerusalem on the Nablus road, as 
is Tell el-Fil. Excavations undertaken there by W. F. Badé 
have corroborated that identification. It was a strongly 
fortified place, to use the excavator’s words, “‘ with the 
thickest and strongest city wall which has as yet been un- 
earthed in Palestine,’ and he would assign it to Asa’s age. 
The identification has appeared to have support from Jar- 
handles stamped with msp, as read by Badé, but the reading 
is most uncertain ; of special interest is the discovery of the 
seal of Gedaliah, who centuries later acted as governor at 
Mispah ; see Comm., II. 25728, See Badé’s reports, Palestine 
Institute Publications (1926 and later, Berkeley, Calif.), and 
for his last statement, ZAW, Beih. 66 (1936), 30 ff. A brief 
survey of these operations is given by Olmstead, HPS 357 f. 
A full discussion of attempted identification is presented by 
Albright in AASOR 4, Appendix I, pp. go ff., making identifi- 
cation with Neby-Samwil (this retracted in AJA 1936, 158 f.). 
The identification with Tell en-Nasbeh is accepted by Abel, 
GP 2, 388 ff. ; Galling, BR 386. Ramah is generally identified 
with er-Ram 4 miles to the N of Jerusalem. 18-20. Asa 
purchased the favour of an ally with all the silver and the gold 
that were left in the treasuries of the house of YHWH and ‘in’ 

1 Albright offers a very useful map for distinction of the localities 


N of Jerusalem in the same Annual, p. 75. For the history of this 
frontier see Smith’s iastructive chapter in his HG, ch. 12. 
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[with Heb. MSS] the treasuries of the king’s house. The 
limitation on the treasures harks back to 1476 The coalition 
with Damascus is of interest as presenting the earliest datum 
upon the vigour of the young Aramezan dynasty of that 
ancient city. A certain Reson Ὁ. Eliada, a fugitive from the 
kingdom of Sobah, had established himself in Damascus, and 
was ‘ an adversary to Israel all the days of Solomon ’ (11784), 
His reign or dynasty must have been ephemeral. Asa’s ally 
was Ben-Hadad ben Tab-Rimmon ben Hezion, king of Aram, 
who had his seat in Damascus. The state bears the name of 
the controlling folk; it later became more specifically Aram 
of Damascus. Ben-Hadad, the first of the name, is the same 
as the king who appears subsequently in the conflicts of 
Damascus with the Omrid dynasty, surviving at least until 
853 B.c., for which date he is recorded in Shalmaneser’s 
monolith inscription. There is now to be added the very 
interesting contribution rendered by Albright in presenting 
(BASOR 87 [1942], 23 ff.) along with extensive historical 
survey, a study of an Aramaic inscription recently published 
by Dunand in the Bulletin du Musée de Beyrouth, 3, 65 ff. The 
inscription records the erection of a stele to his lord Melkart 
by ‘ Bar-Hadad b. Tab-Ramman b. Hazyan,’ t.e., the monarch 
in question, and his genealogy is identical with the Biblical 
datum. For the mn. pr., their mngs. and traditional variations 
see Notes. Yet another king of the same name, Ben (Bar)- 
Hadad ben Hazael appears below in 201, cf. 19) Albright 
argues, following Meyer, justifiably for only two monarchs 
of the name, vs. the opinion that there were three such. See 
further Comm. on 2033, V.19 is phrased staccato: A league 
between me and thee, and [plus with MSS VSS, in sense=“‘ as 
there was’) between my father and thy father! See, I have 
sent thee a gift of silver and gold; go, break thy league with 
Baasha, etc. Judah had not hitherto been in preferred 
position. 20. The districts which Ben-Hadad smote, 1.6., 
harried, are listed in N-S direction. The name Iyon (EVV 
Ijon) survives in the present Merj-‘Aiyin (Spring-Meadow), 


2 For the early Syrian history see the particular monographs of E. G. 
H. Kraeling, Avram and Israel, A. Alt,‘ Aram,’ in RVg, and ‘ Die syrische 
Staatenwelt vor dem Einbruch der Assyrer,’ ZDMG 1934, 233 ff., and 
for the chronology Albright, BASOR 87 (1942), 23 ff. 
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the lower part of the noble valley between the Lebanons ;* 
for the geography of the whole region see Robinson, LBR 
361 ff.; Albright, “The Jordan Valley in the Bronze Age,’ 
AASOR 6 (1926), 13 ff.; Dussaud, TH 22 ff.; Abel, GP 1, 
12 ff.; and for identification of this site 7b., 2, 352. Dan, the 
ancient northern limit of Israel (cf. 12?%-) is the modern Tell 
el-Kadi (‘ Hill of the Judge’), 5 km. from Banias. Abel- 
beth-Maachah was location of the House of Maachah, a tribe 
allied with the Arameans against David (2 Sam. 108@-), and 
has been identified with Abil el-Kamh, W of ‘Dan (see GB, 
Sanda; Abel, GP 2, 233); the name appears as Abilakka in 
Tiglath-pileser’s annals in connexion with the campaign in 
which he deposed Pekah king of Israel (Rogers, CP 320).4 
Kinneroth, an artificial plural form, denotes the region about 
Kinnereth, lying by the Lake of Galilee, and giving the latter 
its name (Num. 34", etc.), which name was later replaced with 
Gennesaret ; for the place and history of the name see Abel, 
GP τ, 494 ff., also Albright, AASOR 6 (1926), 25 ff. The 
raids covered all the land of Naphialit. They constitute the first 
chapter in the long history of Aram’s superiority over Israel. 

VV.?8- 24, The conclusion of the reign. 28. The formal 
phrase, all his might and all that he did, is paralleled in the 
inscription of Eshmunazar king of the Sidonians, ‘‘ accord- 
ing to the great things that I did”’ (line 9). The reference 
to the cities that he built, absent in OGrr., 1s an intrusion 
from 2 Ch. 14+. The statement that 7 his growing old 
he became diseased in his feet, may well be archival; cf. 
the self-pity expressed by the Sidonian king in the same in- 
scription, lines 121. The disease is easily diagnosed as a 
dropsy ; see W. Epstein, Die Medizin 1m A.T. (1901), 148. 
The introductory particle only (EVV nevertheless/but) notes 
the disparity of this fate with the king’s godliness (v.44). Ch. 
moralizes: ‘“‘ In his disease he sought not to YHwH but to 

8 The place appears in the list of Thutmose I’s Syrian conquests 
(Breasted, ARE 2, 31 ff.). In BASOR 89 (1943) Albr. presents a fresh 
version of the Amarna tablet which names Iyon, as Ayy4anu (p. 14). 
He derives the name from Heb. ‘az, ‘ ruin.’ 

4 The place appears as Abel-mayim in the duplicate account in 2 Ch. 
164, cited by Glueck along with other similar changes of place-names 
(BASOR οἱ [1943], 16). He notes, 1δ., Albright’s interpretation of 
abel as not ‘ meadow,’ but ‘ brook.’ 
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the physicians,” in this unlike the other pious king Hezekiah 
(II. 20). Lucian went further by prefixing to the statement 
of the disease the bald invention that “he did evil (before 
the Lord).’’ 24. The repeated with his fathers is to be elided 
(cf. 1431), as also, with OGrr., the epithet for David as his 
father ; the burial was in David’s City, the Ophel. 

VV.?5-32, The reign of Nadab of Israel, his overthrow by 
the rebel Baasha, and the foredoomed end of the short-lived 
dynasty. Cf. Ant., viii, 11,4. With equation of the accession 
in Asa’s second year and the reign of two years (v.*°) with its 
termination 7 Asa’s third year (v.*8), the reign would have 
lasted one year and a fraction. The new king had vigour 
enough to lay siege to a Philistine stronghold in the old 
Danite territory, Gibbethon, named in the list of such cities, 
Josh. 1941-48, but which remains not certainly identified (see 
Déller, GES 215; Abel, GP 2, 333); it continued to be a 
military objective of Israel (161°%-). Baasha was doubtless 
leader of a military revolt like that of Jehu (11. 9). The 
resultant destruction of Jeroboam’s whole family (vv.?%-), 
adjudged as fulfilment of Ahijah’s prophecy (141°), was the 
usual fate of a fallen dynasty. 30. for the sin [18 sins] of 
Jeroboam [which he sinned and—OGrtr. om.] wherein he involved 
Israel, for the provocation whereby he provoked YHWH, the God 
of Israel: for the first indictment, usual as against the 
Northern kings, cf. 1416, etc.; the bracketed reference to 
his personal sin is unnecessary, that is condemned in the 
following indictment, with which cf. 217%. 32. The v., absent 
in OGrr., is a secondary repetition of v.?® 

Ch. 15. 1. mwnai: the con) (absent in Ch., @") is unusual 
‘in this formula, appearing elsewhere only at v.®, II. 818, 9?*.— 
2. woy τ OGrr., ‘ six,’ by common confusion with ww ; the erroneous 
computation is maintained by OGrr. in v.*, as also in the plus in 
v.8.—oowina: Φ (B νὴ € om.; similar omission in OGrr., v.‘, 
forsooth as limitation of the kingdom.—8, 5: OGrr. om.—nixnon : 
many MSS read the sing. with v.76, etc.; cf. 141°; the preceding 
b> is then secondary.—11: Bu om.; David was not his father !— 
4, vox: OGrr. om., as too restrictive.—i32: now generally 
corrected to 332 with Grr.; but the sing. is reminiscent of 1188, 
and is to be retained (so Sanda).—6. ‘ Rehoboam’: to avoid the 
absurdity Grr. N al. have Afia.—8. wnax: OGrr. plus ‘in the 
24th year of Jeroboam,’ from v.°.—sox: for the hypocoristic x— 
see Noth, JP 40; the root may be ‘ws, ‘to give,’ common in 
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OArab. names; see NPS 1, 41f—9. ann. ῬῸ ἢ many MSS 
‘by ‘o> =Grr.; both uses occur; see Bar, and St.’s full note on 
the formula.—12. mvipn: @© GE ras τελετὰς, to which S$" has 
a gloss, ‘shameful rites’; see Field. @" 7. στηλας, for which 
Rahlfs (SS 3, 2021.) cft. 147°; but it is corruption of obscure 
reXeras.—D53: Grr., επιτηδευματα, ‘ practices.’ The semantic de- 
velopment is uncertain; gal, ‘stone-heap,’ galal, ‘dung,’ have 
been compared; see Baudissin, ZDMG 58, 395 ff.—18. nvsin: 
for the construction cf. no, 14%.—nxbno:=Ch.; the verb=‘ to 
shake’ at Job 9°: Grr., συνοδον =HE (cf. S wvy), t.e., ‘ concourse ’ 
—by what etymology ? The Grr. connect with the following by 
translating mex> with ‘in her (the queen’s) grove,’ with thought 
of the vegetation rites.—ni5"1: Perles remarks that rather the 
verb ΤΩΣ is expected, as in similar contexts, e.g., Dt. 9%! (JOR 2 
[1911], 115).—nnxyopo Grr., 7. καταδυσεις αὐτῆς, ‘her descents’ ; 
@ ‘ caverns ’=#, prob. with reminiscence of Is. 654; also variant 
καταλύσεις, ‘lodgings.’ Y is most expansive, with two interpreta- 
tions of the word, rendering with ‘‘ ne esset princeps in sacris 
Priapi, et in luco (‘ grove’) eius, quem consecravit, suodvertitque 
specum (‘cave’) eius, et confregit simulacrum turpissimum.’’— 
Wp G των κεδρων, GY Κεδρων.---14, wwo=—Ch.; Grr. as though 
won; similar variation at 2244, etc.; % is to be retained, the 
intransitive avoiding direct blame of the king; see St.’s lengthy 
note.—15, iz">1, Kt., -wi27 Kr.: read with Kt. win, and so Ch., 
VSS. For the repeated noun Grr. have xtovas, ‘ pillars’; Sanda 
suggests tr. as of unp for which Grr., Ex. 2615, have στῦλος. 16. 
The v. is protasis to v.17: ‘ And there being war,’ etc.—wxvy2: 
so Ginsb., BH, as also in Ch.; Bar xeys (=JV) throughout; see 
those editors ad loc., and for extra-Biblical cases GB. The first 
element was ys, cf. mips, 412, the second has been reduced to a 
caritative, cf. Nox.—18. “ ms nmoysixa: Grr., € GQ om. out of 
reverence ; introduced by S$ from Ag.—nnsin ANI: Over 20 
MSS and Targumic texts (see deR.), ‘n21= BY, to be preferred ; 
Ch. has another variant.— 5s: 6 MSS yen, and so Kr.; the 
combination 753 ms appears at II. 117°, 157°, again corrected by 
Kr.; but the antique grammar is supported by Ἴ ns in the 
Mesha inscr., line 23.— τ j2: the name appears throughout in 
the Grr. as ‘son of Ader,’ supported by 3 Heb. MSS, ‘nn 15, and 
Shalmaneser’s opponent was for long so read, Bir-Idri (e.g., Rogers, 
CP 297), so supporting the Gr. variant. But the first element in 
the Akk. transcription is now preferably understood as ideogram 
for the god Adad/Hadad, resulting in Adad-idri, identical then 
with the name Hadadezer, that of the king of Sobah (112%). See 
Deimel, Pantheon babylonicum, 45; Meyer, GA 2, 2, 332.5 The 
6 As us. the Biblical Gr. it is to be noted that Josephus in the subse- 
quent mention of the name corroborates # with the rendering “Aédados, 
é.g., Ant., vill, 14, passtm. The Gr. name βαραδάδης has been found at 
Dura-Europos ; see Baur and Kostovtzeff, Excavations, 46 f. 
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Heb. form is now corroborated by its Aramaic equivalent in the 
Zakar inscription, naming Bar-Hadad (the second), king of 
Damascus.—jn122: the second element, playfully vocalized 
vimmon, 1.e., ‘ pomegranate,’ is properly rammdn, a constant Akk. 
epithet of Addu-Hadad, and with this name as Rimmon that 
deity appears at II. 518.—rin: the name, despite suggested 
corrections (e.g., by Dhorme to the ‘ Rezon’ of 1173, RB 7 [1910], 
71), is finally vouched for by Albr.’s art., cited above. His n. 7 
is a discussion of the name.—19. a5yn: the jussive Syn is ex- 
pected ; see Orlinsky, JOR 32 (1941), 200 f.—26. mxun: read 
again the sing., here and below, v.°°.—27, s2uw miso: ‘of the 
house of Issachar’; the phrase is unique. The Gr. texts are 
woefully confused in this v.; cf. Klost., Rahlfs, SS 3, 203, for 
attempted restorations.—28. The ‘third’ year is changed to the 
“fourth,” and below, ν.33, third ’ το the “fifth,” by Gr. MSS 
Ὁ ic,; acc. to Rahlfs (ἰδ., 67) this is a revision after Eusebius’s 
system.—yrnn : 45 om. because of indefiniteness of antecedent ; @ 
supplied with ‘ Baasha over Israel.’—29, i>92>: for > in this tem- 
poral sense see GB 327; MSS i29ns.—%> 19: 2 MSS, ὦ om. 
as superfluous—a matter of literary taste, vs. St.—30. [ox] 
sex} soa: OGrr. om.; see Comm.—ity2s:=@"; al. Grr. prefix 
‘and’ (and so BH), an improvement indeed. St. takes v.3% as 
a marginal gloss, Klost. would elide o'yrn ax, but such criticism 
is unbased. 


1573-167. The reign of Baasha of Israel. Cf. Ant., vii, 12, 
3, 4. 88. In the third year of Asa king of Judah Baasha ben 
Ahijah became king over all Israel in Tirsah [sc. and was king] 
twenty-four years. Tirsah as the royal residence has already 
appeared indirectly above, 141’, 15*4. It remained the capital 
until Omri’s reign (167f-), and appears later in the history 
(LT, 15'*- 78). It was -oncé<a 10yal-Canaanite city (Jos.1274), 
and was famous for its beauty like Jerusalem (Cant. 6%). 
For its identification see BDD s.v., Déller, GES 214f., and 
Albright’s extensive study, ‘ The Site of Tirzah,’ J/POS 1931, 
241 ff.; he rejects certain proposed identifications on philo- 
logical and critical grounds, and finds the site at Tell el-Far‘ah, 
Ir km. NE of Nablus; for criticism of this view see Alt, 
Pjb., 1932, 40 ff., and also Abel, GP 2, 485, who leaves the 
place unidentified. Ch. 16. 1. The only additional item to 
Baasha’s history given here is a prophetic denunciation. The 
prophet Jehu ben Hanani appears also in the Chronicler’s 
narrative of Jehoshaphat’s reign (II. 19?f-, 2034). The oracle 
depends for its elements upon that of Ahijah to Jeroboam’s 
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wife (1474). 7% The v. appears to be a useless repetition 
of what precedes, is possibly a variant form from another 
source. 

And moreover through Jehu ben Hanant [om. the prophet—see 
Note] the word of YHWH came to Baasha and to his house [+ 
and because of all the evil that he did in Y HWH's eyes tn provoking 
him by the work of his hands, in becoming Itke the house of 
Jeroboam, and because he smote it [EVV him]. No unimportant 
passage has provoked more dispute than the last sentence. 
Y renders with “‘ ob hanc causam occidit eum.”’ Poole gives 
a half column to the varieties of interpretation, discussing 
whether the object is Jeroboam 19} loco Nadab, or Nadab, or 
the house. Klostermann would find here trace of an oracle of 
Jehu’s commissioning Baasha to destroy Jeroboam’s house, 
with ample rewriting of the text. Sanda omits the sentence, 
and finds in the v. an oracle by an unnamed prophet, so elid- 
ing Jehu’s name. The sentence is generally recognized as a 
moralizing explanation of the doom upon Baasha for his own 
actual sin in exterminating Jeroboam’s family, after the 
manner of Hoshea’s condemnation of Jehu’s bloody massacre 
of the Omrids (Hos. 14). But such fine ethical moralizing does 
not appear in these late pious additions. The simplest solution 
would lie in the understanding of the conjunctive phrase 
‘because that ’ as ‘ despite that,’ which is possible in the Heb. 
particle involved (see Note). See Poole and Keil for theologiz- 
ing at length over the human sin that is involved in such cases 
of theodicy. 

168-14, The reign of Elah of Israel. Cf. Ant., vil, 12, 4. 
8. The twenty-sixth year of Asa appears in G, v.®, as ‘ the 
20th ’ (see Note, v.15), in Hex. as ‘ the 29th,’ which is a learned 
correction. The ¢wo years of Elah’s reign were completed 
according to v.19 in Asa’s 27th year, 1.6., it terminated within 
the second year; for similar calculation cf. Nadab’s reign, 
1525f-, The dating for the end of the reign in v.}° is in unusual 
place ; it is missing in OGrr., and has been introduced from 
ν.15, Cf. Begrich, Chronologie, 181. 9.10. The regicide Zimri 
(a nobody, as his father is not named) took advantage of the 
absence of the army at Gibbethon, having the co-operation 
of his half-squadron of the chariotry. In an otherwise dry 
historical passage the tradition of Elah’s drunken bout is of 
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interest. 11-18. The originality of much of this material is 
disputed. V.128, and Zimri destroyed all the house of Baasha, 
missing in OGrr., repeats v.14. Also OGrr. omit in v.14 he did 
not leave him a male (=141°) and his nearest of kin and friends ; 
the uniqueness of the final clause may guarantee the originality 
of the passage, which is to be kept, with Stade. V.1* is verbose, 
is briefer in OGrr.; otherwise it is always Jeroboam’s sin 
that brought guilt upon Israel, and there is no background 
for the indictment of this brief dynasty as renegades, coupling 
them with the vanities (idolatrous practices) of Israel; Stade 
suggests a rewriting of the passage. 

VV.35-22, Turmoil in the North; the reign of Zimri for a 
week, civil war between Omri and Tibni for some three years, 
with the success and accession of the former. Cf. Ant., vill, 12, 
4,5. Following the futile attempts of Jeroboam and Baasha 
to found dynasties, three ambitious commanders strove to seize 
the throne. Zimri, captain of the half-squadron of the chariotry 
(v.°), had been able by a coup to get rid of the sot Elah in 
his palace. 15. 16. The army, which was besieging Gibbethon, 
in resumption of the earlier bootless operation (1527), hearing 
the news, made Omri, the army-commander, king over Israel (the 
real subject being designated as ‘all Israel’). 17. 18. Omri 
proceeded rapidly, within seven days, to Tirsah, where Zimri 
the would-be king fled tuto the castle (some technical archi- 
tectural term) of the royal palace, which he burned down over 
his own head. 21. 22. These few explicit details are followed 
with a brief statement of civil war: half of the people following 
a certain Tibni ben Ginath and the other half, Omri; the 
struggle lasted for three to four years (cf. vv.) 23), terminating 
with Tibni’s death, whereupon Omrz became king. It is of 
interest to observe that while the army hailed Omri as king, 
the dating of his legal accession is four years later; we have 
to suppose a formal, popular affirmation at that time, as in 
the case of the assembly at Shechem (ch. 12). A further detail 
with respect to Tibni is preserved by the Grr., which add to 
the statement in v.*? that Tzbni died the plus, ‘and Joram 
his brother at that time.’’ This appears like an original, if 
abbreviated, memorandum ; it is generally accepted by com- 
mentators and historians, e.g., Thenius, Kamphausen, Ben- 
zinger, Kittel, Skinner, Olmstead, Robinson ; Stade disputes 
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this position. The amount of striking detail in this confused 
history is remarkable; the account of Zimri’s conspiracy is 
definitely docketed as from the Annals (v.?°). 

For the chronology of this period of civil war v.® dates the 
rise of the conflict between Omri and Tibni in Asa’s 27th year 
(the Grr. varying here), and v.?8 assigns Omri’s accession to 
the 31st year; the interval of 4 years must then have been 
officially accredited to Tibni, and so the Grr. add at end of 
v.72, “ (Omri reigned) after Tibni.” This interval is generally 
accepted by chronologers. Also G, followed by 64, introduces 
after v.28 the section on Jehoshaphat’s reign, 2241-51, © again 
repeating it in place asin 30. G in this intruded passage dates 
Jehoshaphat’s accession in Omri’s 11th year, instead of Ahab’s 
4th year. The difference of 6/7 years may be accounted for 
by assuming that the ‘6 years’ of Omri’s reign ‘in Tirzah’ 
was added to the term of ‘ 12 years’ (v.23). With such varia- 
tions the chronology of this period is under vexed dispute. 
Lewy (Chronologte, 22 f.) supports the dating of original 6. 
Stade’s critical discussion in SBOT is sceptical as to final 
conclusions as between # and @. He wisely remarks that 
‘the numbers given in cc. 16 and 22 by #1 and @ show at 
how late a period the Book of Kings and the dates contained 
in it were still being worked over.’’ His statement that “‘ the 
paragraph on Jehoshaphat is more appropriate after 1678 
than it is after 227°,”’ is not supported by the usual form of 
the history. On the other hand the Greek editor felt that in 
view of the history of Ahab and Jehoshaphat in ch. 22 the 
latter should be previously introduced in formal terms. 
Begrich (Chron., 178) would reduce the 22 years of Ahab to 
20, arguing that v.28» is secondary in view of the repeated 
‘Ahab ben Omri.’ 

VV.73-28, The reign of Omri of Israel. Cf. Ani., viii, 12, 5. 
It is a sad loss to secular history that we possess only these 
few verses in record of the most capable of the North Israelite 
monarchs. His is the only name of an Israelite king in 
Mesha’s inscription, which records Omri’s * afflictions’ upon 
Moab for ‘many years,’ but does not name ‘his sons.’ After 
the passing of the dynasty the usurper Jehu was known to 
the Assyrians as ‘ son of Omri,’ as in Shalmaneser III’s obelisk 
inscription, bts (842 B.c.). Half a century later Adadnirari IV 
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in his Calah inscription calls Israel ‘the land of Omri,’ a 
geographical designation repeated (733-732 B.c.) by Tiglath 
-pileser III; see CP 304, 306; AB 459, 462, 465. We learn 
below (v.34) that Omri’s son Ahab married Jezebel, daughter 
of Ethbaal, priest-king of Sidonia, himself a capable monarch ; 
the alliance was doubtless of political purpose to counteract 
the growing power of Damascus, which was to ‘ afflict ᾿ Israel 
in his son’s day. Only the foundation of his new capital, 
Shémerén, the Samaria of the VSS, in a central and com- 
manding position (see Smith, HG ch. 17), is recorded for the 
reign, with petty detail as to its purchase. As for the new 
capital, which was to rank with, or rather politically beyond, 
Jerusalem as first among the cities of Palestine, the one-time 
doubt as to Omri’s creation of the city, and the interpretation 
of the statement that he bwilt up the hill... Shomeron as of a 
rebuilding, are now dissipated by the results of the Harvard 
excavations at modern Sebastiyeh, which show that the lowest 
levels of remains belong to Omri’s construction. The city 
was to give its name to the whole province in the Assyrian 
empire (cf. the local usage, II. 17%4, etc.), and so the prophet 
Hoshea always designates his home-land. 

VV.29-34, Introduction to the reign of Ahab of Israel. Cf. 
Ant., viii, 12-13, 1. For native precedents for marriage with 
a foreign princess and the influence exerted by such queens 
on politics and religion in the ancient world cf. 117%, 15%. 
The prophetic tradition memorializes Jezebel as spearhead of 
propaganda in Israel for the peculiarly fanatical Phoenician 
religion; see E. Meyer, ‘ Pheenicia, EB 3740 ff.; GA 2, 
2, ch. 3; 6. Contenau, La civilization phénicienne, ch. 2 ; 
F. Cumont, Les religions orientales dans le paganisme romaine 
(ed. 4, 1929); L. B. Paton, ‘ Pheenicians, ERE. For the 
part of royal women in politics in that ancient field see 
A. Goetze, Kleinasien (HA, Abt. 3, I, 3, 3,1), 80 ff. The battle 
was on between the God of Israel and the foreign Baal, the 


1 See Lyon, Reisner, Fisher, Harvard Excavations at Samaria (1924), 
with subsequent reports in QS. For summaries of results see Dussaud, 
‘ Samaria au temps d’Achab,’ Syria, 1925, 314 ff.; J. W. Jack, Samaria 
in Ahab’s Time (1929); Olmstead, HPS 369 ff.; Watzinger, DP 1, 
97 ff. (all these with illustrations) ; Abel, GP 2, 443 ff.; Galling, BR 
438 ff.; Barton, AB pl. 29; also for earlier literature Montgomery, 
The Samaritans, ch. 2. 
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first long step in the development of Israel’s religion since the 
desert days; the national as well as the religious spirit was 
appealed to by the reaction of prophets and their guilds. 
According to Josephus’s transcript of Menander of Ephesus’ 
annals of the Phcenician kings (C. A#.,1, 18) Ittobaal (IdwBaros 
—see Note), Ethbaal of 38, is recorded as having seized the 
throne by violence and reigning for 32 years; he is entitled 
‘ priest of Astarte,’ and this sacerdotal origin may well explain 
Jezebel’s extreme zeal in spreading her religion in the land of 
her adoption. This king’s title as king of Sidonta (see Comm., 
115) is historically correct, even as 15 for Solomon’s age the 
title of Hiram 1 as ‘ king of Tyre’ (515). ‘ Sidonians’ was the 
older and more comprehensive name of the Phcenicians (as in 
Homer), and when the Tyrian kings gained ascendancy over 
Sidon, they assumed the larger title and its dignity ; Josephus 
here entitles Ethbaal properly as ‘ king of Tyrians and Sidon- 
ians.. The epigraphic title of Hiram II (ca. 738 B.c.) was 
“king*of sidonians (Cis πο κ΄ ANE digs NSIT no, Τη); 
as it was much later of Tabnit priest of Astarte, ca. 300 B.C. 
(HNE 417, NSI no. 4). For these titles see Cooke, pp. 531. ; 
Meyer, GA 2, 2, 63 ff.; for the history Contenau, pp. 60 ff. 
(chronological tables, pp. 384 ff.), Meyer, ch. 2 (tables, pp. 
436 ff.); Olmstead, HPS 368 ff. Meyer dates Ittobaal ca. 
887-856, Olmstead 889-867. V.32 records Ahab’s erection of 
an altar to the Baalin the Baal’s house, which he built in Samaria; 
no remains of this temple have been found ; it was probably 
part of the evce:mte of Ahab’s magnificent palace (cf. 223%), 
easily distinguished from that of Omri’s, and one which a 
recent authoritative statement describes as “‘ incomparably 
the finest construction of the kind that has been found any- 
where in Palestine ”’ (OS 1936, 61). 

Apart from these few facts bearing upon the alien elements 
of religion that Ahab introduced and the brief summary in 
2239. whatever official records of the reign that may have 
existed have been replaced by the following lively stories of 
the prophets, which indirectly throw abundant light upon 
the history of the reign. The one exception is v.*4, recording 
a unique local item, that of the rebuilding of Jericho (appar- 
ently as unimportant or too brutal it is ignored by 6* and 
Josephus). It is introduced with the first occurrence of the 
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archival note in his days (see JBL 53 [1934], 49). The massive 
fortifications of Jericho had lain in ruins since the destruction 
assigned to Joshua by Biblical tradition, although it still 
remained a settlement (Jos. 1874, Jud. 34%, 2 Sam. τοῦ). The 
present rebuilding was probably due to royal auspices, so 
Sanda suggests, as integral to Ahab’s operations against 
Mesha of Moab; in the concluding summary of the reign 
Ahab is celebrated as a builder of cities. Jericho has been 
the object of two notable enterprises: the first by Sellin and 
Watzinger, 1907-09 (see their Jericho, 1913); the second by 
Garstang, since 1929, whose reports have appeared in QS 
1930 and later, and more fully in Liverpool Annals of Ari and 
Archeology (Reports I-III in vols. 19, 20 [1932-33]) ; see the 
summaries in Albright, APB 30f., 55; Watzinger, DP 1, 55, 
100; Abel, GP 2, 357 ff. Our memorandum, at least for a 
modest rebuilding of the city at this period, is borne out by 
these excavations; according to Garstang (QS 1932, 153): 
“The outer fortifications of the city . .. were not restored 
until the second phase of the Iron Age, about goo B.c.” 
According to the narrative with the usual translation of the 
prepositions, Hzel [Grr. preserve the full form Ahizel] the 
Bethelite built Jericho; he laid its foundations in his eldest 
son Abiram, and set up its doors in his youngest son Segub. 
The mng. of the prep. ‘in’ is obscure. & Y AV translate 
literally as above; the Grr. have 7” in the first case, the 
dative without the preposition in the second; @ expands 
after the first sentence: “he killed his eldest son A. when 
he built it, and he killed his youngest son S. when he set 
up its doors.”” RVV translate with ‘with the loss of,’ JV 
with ‘with,’ Chic. B. with ‘upon’; Moffatt best renders 
the πιπρ. οἱ 358 (οὗ. 225) wba, αἱ the cost οἱ ‘his lite.; But 
the method of the penalty expressed by the editor as fulfil- 
ment of Joshua’s curse (Jos. 67%) is obscure. According to 
Rashi and successors (see Poole) Hiel lost all his sons by 
divine visitation. The Targumic interpretation, that he killed 
his sons, comes closest to the current modern explanation, 
according to which we have here a case of foundation sacrifice 
with its inaugural counterpart; cf. H. C. Trumbull, The 
Threshold Covenant (1896), 46 ff. Such ritual devotion has 
appeared to be substantiated by archeological finds of bodies, 
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but particularly of infants immured in building foundations ; 
see at length Cook, Religion of Anc. Palestine, 82 ff. (with 
extensive citation of similar phenomena throughout the 
ancient world), Graham and May, Culture and Conscience 

. in Anc. Palestine, 77 {., and so, of recent commentators, 
Sanda and Barnes. But there has been strong reaction against 
this sacrificial interpretation of house-burials ; see Watzinger, 
DP τ, 72, stating that only the burial of infants was the usual 
practice. At the more distant Tepe Gawra, in the old Assyrian 
land, only child-burials were found in the buildings, with one 
possible exception of a foundation sacrifice (E. A. Speiser, 
Excavations at Tepe Gawra, 1935, 25, 140 ff.). In his Comm. 
Kittel takes strong ground against the theory, and most 
recently P. Thomsen has expressed his scepticism: “ zweifel- 
haft ist die Deutung einiger Funde als Bau- oder Griindungs- 
opfer’’ (Paldstina τ. seine Kultur, 51). It remains wisest, 
with Kittel, Benzinger, Skinner, to refer the statement to 
fatalities in the builder’s family, which the popular mind 
interpreted as fulfilment of an original curse. This tradition 
was independent of the book of Joshua, but it induced the 
final editor of that book to incorporate the note of fulfilment 
in 626; then here, in reverse, our editor cites Joshua to prove 
the finale of the curse; it was this interest that made the 
editor preserve the unimportant item. 

There follows, ch. 17-22%8, the long insertion of prophetic 
story bearing upon the reign ; the usual formula for its con- 
clusion is given in 229-49, Those stories give full details of 
the wars with Damascus and their varying results. But there 
is not a word of the first encounter of Israel with the might 
of Assyria, in 854/853 B.c., on the field of Karkar, where 
Ahab fought among Ben-Hadad’s allies against Shalmaneser 
Ili. The victor records in his Monolith inscription the pres- 
ence of ‘ Ahab the Israelite ’ with ‘ 2000 chariots, 10,000 men ’ 
(Bog, 1 ἘΠ} Croat. ; AKA 1, 8611, AB 450): This 
is the first extraneous reference by name to an Israelite ; 
later the Mesha stone names his father. 


Ch. 15. 88. [Ssiz*] 52: absent in similar formulas below, but 
the same nationalistic expression at 121-16, 1617; 3 MSS, OGrr. 
om. (cf. BH), but the deletion was due to later Jewish objection.—- 
04. ΡΞ: Grr.+‘ son of Nebat’; the same variation in 1619; 
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see St.’s note there with statistics of the varfant usages, and with 
proper hesitation in correcting %). 

Ch. 16. 1. For the name Jehu see Note, 11. 92.—>x: Grr., 
# ‘by the hand of ’=v.7; similar variation 217°.—2, The con- 
secution of grammatical persons, vv.? 3, is harsh; but the Gr. 
variations are arbitrary.—2, anxena: Grr.=nom%sns of vv. 25, 
—3, vyno: 2 MSS oyso; Piel is demanded, cf. 141°.—6, nox: 
the spelling xox is expected for the caritative, as at 418.-- 
7, ssn > 3. MSS, στ. om; absent in νον το @ Gi ΘῈ 
om.; 9 MSS, ® ὃν», to be preferred.—rwx %1: for adversative 
use of the prep. and the conjunctival phrase, as adopted above, 
see BDB 754b, 758a, GB 586b, 589a.—8, Taw xxvi miws: so 
vv.23 29. TT, 825, 929, 1517; acc. to Begrich (pp. 179, 182 f.) this 
use is characteristic of one of his Chronicles.—9. may: 9 GF 
om., by misunderstanding of the official title—wvn:: the VSS, 
Jos. speak unanimously for ‘ Zamri,’ presenting the older vocaliza- 
tion. The element is ancient, appearing in the Amarna letters, 
occurring on a Palestinian seal (Diringer, JAE 211), and on 
Akk. tablets from the ancient palace of Mari, addressed by Ham- 
murabi to ‘ Zimri-ilim’ (A. Parrot, Syria, 1937, 74 f.; 1939, 97 ff.). 
The root, as dmr, is frequent in S. Arab. names (NPS 2, 46f.), 
with its mng. much debated (see Lexx.; Sanda, ‘ protection’). 
But it is to be identified with Aram. (Syriac) dmyr with sense of 
‘awe, wonder.’ Cf. Phoen. Ζεὺς Δεμαροῦς, acc. to Philo of Byblos 
(Eus., Prep. ev., i, το, 31). C. Clemen correctly recognizes (MV AG 
42, Heft 3 [1939], 66) philological identity with Syrian Nahr ed- 
Damur (named also in Polybius, v, 68).—n15¥ nnw=201%.—Rx»4s : 
Noth, IP 230, following Néldeke, identifies with Arab. ‘aradatu, 
‘ wood-worm,’ but it is doubtless from the root ax, ‘ to be gracious,’ 
with prosthetic x (as common in Aram. before such a consonantal 
combination); οὗ. the divine name yznpx, ᾿ Favour-of-Reshep,’ 
in the Zenjirli Hadad inscr., also the Palm. ἢ. dez, wox.—ayins 2°: 
St. deletes; but the term is official.—11. 1x05 Sy insw> Ἰ25ῺΣ :Ξξ 
‘at his accession, at his ascending the throne’: us. St. the second 
vocable is not superfluous.—7xvn x? through xwys, v.1%: OGrr. 
om. by homoiotel.—y>x; : the exceptional pl. is prob. to be read 
in II. ro!%.—:y4: pl., and so at 1 Sam. 307°; later spellings are 
wey, pyn.—l2. ox: read by with 4 MSS=Grr.; the same correc- 
tion in v.8.— 53: @ GH καὶ wrpos=H".—13. wei wen: OGrr. 
om.—a clumsy insertion.—14, 521: 1 MS, @ om. 

15. ‘In the 27th year of Asa king of Judah”: @ (B ai.), 
@ om.; ὧν ‘in the 22d year’ MSS c, ὦ, ‘im the 31st year,’ so 
agreeing with v.2%; the variations display the unreliability of the 
Grr.—n'o? mysy: @ (B 842) € ‘7 years’; this error in place of 
‘days’ accounts for the plus ‘in the 2oth year of Asa’ in © 
(B A al.) €, v.*; other Grr. give a variety of numerals.—16. oyn 
punt: 2.6. the variation in number, ad sensum; the Gr. ‘ the people 
in the camp‘ induced by ‘in the camp,’ inf.—oxiw 53: @ Hex., 
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‘in Israel’; @"% ‘the people’; the changes were made because the 
ideal All-Israel was not involved; cf. 153%.— ny: the element 
is doubtless Arabic; cf. ‘Omay and its frequency in 5. Arab. 
(NPS 2, 109). Omri and Zimri were evidently mercenaries of 
non-Israelite stock. Gr. texts by unfortunate confusion have 
Zauspe, exc. GY AuBp (=X 558), which Rahlfs (SS 3, 285) regards 
as the original Gr. form.—18. pox: Grr., ‘cave’=S4; ὦ 
‘chamber’; $ Θ᾽ ‘palace’; Ginsberg insists properly on 
‘ fortress,’ JBL 62 (1943), 113 f. For etymology see E. A. Speiser, 
JOR N.S. 14 (1924), 329, as from root ‘ to cast foundation’; cft. 
Akk. rimitu, ‘ dwelling.” The word in the same connexion occurs 
at IT. 1575,—19, inxen Or. Kt. and Kr.=Ginsb., BH ; to be accepted 
vs. Occ. Kr. 1pNen (also wnxyn= Bar) ; VSS have pl.—xvwnnd avy ἼΣΝ: 
8 MSS xon for avy; Grr.=x‘onn ows, the usual formula; the 
whole v. is clumsy.—20. 1p ἽΝ wp :=IT. 1525.—21. snd: to be 
omitted with Grr., ΘΕ; a dittogr. of ‘sn 5[xw].—3an: Grr. and 
Jos. support original vocalization as ‘Tabni’; Sanda eft. Akk. 
‘Tabni-Ea’; for the name cf. m33n in the Pheen. Tabnith inscr.— 
nya: also Ginsb. variant n}3; 13 MSSn33: ®2H=n3; Grr., Γωναθ, 
-w, etc.—22, pin’: in active sense, ‘ to prevail over,’ as at Jer. 
20", 2 Ch, 282°* cf. Konig., Syntax, §$210 8, Grr. ‘texts<of v> 
early suffered abbreviation by homoiotel. of repeated ayn; € GE 
ZL—=B; see Rahlfs, SS 3, 67 f£.—23. anm: G E om.—24é4. yoy Ἴππ: 
‘the Hill Shomeron’; there is no reason to elide ‘yw (with St.), 
or either the art. or can (with Sanda).—jixs%: Bibl. Aram., 
pry; Syr., yew; Akk. Samerina, also Sabara’in (Bab. Chron. 
B; col. iy line 28> ΚΑΤ 2, 276, Cr 716}; Grri(except-in: this 
one v. for exactness) Σαμάρεια. For the process of the initial vowel, 
a@>6, see Harris, Development of the Canaanite Dialects, 43 ff. 
For the process of the final vowel, d>ay>1, by ’imdlah, cf. Brock., 
GVG 1, 141 ff. For place-names in -dm-, -ayim, -im, and -én, 
-ayin, -in, see Borée, AOP 50-67, with full lists. For Samerén| 
Samerayin cf. modern Syrian Libnén<Libnan, along with Bibl. 
Lebanon. The final nasal with preceding varying vowel as above 
noted (cf. m=5yv 4°) is demonstrative, parallel to -@” in 5. Arabic ; 
see Comm., ch. 11, ἢ. 2, on Malkam/Milkom. Place-names in -6 
with loss of the nasal are of similar origin, e.g., Shilo. In this v. 
there is wide variety in the Gr. spellings of the repeated name. 
In the first case OGr., followed by Hex., played on the man’s 
name with Σέμερων, so B, and with Σαεμήρων in the second case; 
but @¥ has o for the first vowel=Z. The ». pr. occurs elsewhere as 
clan-name, also on a Palestinian bulla (JAZ 142), and in name- 
composition. There also appear forms accommodated to the place- 
name, é.g., Souunp=, Y, ‘Somer.’ There is no reason to correct 
the Heb. vocalization of the place-name so as to gain a in the 
first syllable, and so to relate the name more closely to ‘ Shemer ’ 
(so e.g., Déller, Sanda, and the queried correction in BH); the 
play on the man’s name remained, whatever was the vocalization 
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of the derivative. The new name probably involved the participial 
sense of ‘ Watch-tower,’ with Smith, HG 346.—26. \rrxen: the 
correct Kr. insxea=Kt. of many MSS.—xnw ΠΝ % mx: Β αἱ,, 
€ om.—27. »wx 19: 40 MSS Ken., deR. pref. 951=Grr.; St. 
denies its originality (otherwise BH); it was indeed suitable for 
Omri’s activities, but the word was often carelessly introduced 
in Similar cases, é.g., 1551, and see Bar’s note on II. 1536.—nvy ἽΝ 
2°; om. with OGrr.—28, =xms: tradition of older vocalization in 
AxiaB, Jer. 2974, as also in the name of a nephew of Herod, 
‘AxiaBos (Ant., xv, 7, 8). The Heb. name now appears on the 
Shebna seal from Tell ed-Duweir (JAE 214). 

29. OGrr. date the accession in the 2d year; Gr. MSS also 
greatly abbreviate the text.—380, 55 : OGrr. prefix x. επονηρευσατω 
Ξε, as in v., approved by Burn., BH, but it is an expansion to 
accentuate Ahab’s wickedness (cf. St.).—81. Spin: the interroga- 
tive appears to have been first noticed by the Renaissance scholars 
(see Poole), with the result, “οἱ fuit, nonne leve fuit ire ipsum,” 
etc., and so ἀν πε, The VSS all paraphrase; since Klost. the 
accepted amendment is >p7n, ‘the lightest thing’ (e.g., St., BH); 
but change is unnecessary. The syntax, with interrogative in 
place of conditional particle is quite possible; cf. Eze. 817, and see 
Burn.—tars : the first syllable is to be interpreted as abbreviation 
of ‘nx; see H. Bauer, ZAW 1933, 89, n. 1, who cft. TIN = Αχιεζερ, 
Num. 26°°; cf. also the possible play on the name 112>"%§<2>"nX. 
The interpretation of the second element has varied because 
of the questioned mng. of the root; see Note on 521, 818, As 
there the present element has the primary sense of ‘ exaltation.’ 
Light 15 now cast by the Ugaritic texts, where zb/ occurs with the 
mng. of ‘ prince,’ ¢.g., zbl b‘l τς, ‘the Prince, Lord of the earth,’ 
zbl ym, ‘the Prince Sea,’ with its parallel, ‘ Prince River’; see 
Gordon, Ugar. Handbook, 1, §9, 45, and at length Albr.’s extensive 
art., J/POS 1936, 17 ff. A pejorative sense may have been intro- 
duced by playing upon Arab. and Akk. (?) zibl, ‘dung’; cf. the 
process ‘ Baal-zebul ’>‘ Baal-zebub,’ 11. 12. In Syria, 1935, 185, 
n. I, Virolleaud has proposed identity with the repeated phrase in 
the first published Ugaritic epic, zy zbl, ‘where is Zbl?’ (the 
passages cited by Gordon, 7b., §12, 5). But such a name as original 
is impossible ; there might be in the Biblical form a taunting 
nickname.—‘yanx: Grr., Ie@eBaad, etc.; Jos., C. Ap., i, 18, Ιθωβαλος, 
which transcription, on good Pheen. authority =yziax, ‘ With-him- 
Baal’; cf. the abbreviated form of the name of a Sidonian king, 
Tuba‘lu, in Sennacherib’s Prism inscr., ii, 44 (CP 340; ARA 2, 
no. 239). See Harris, Phen. Gram., Glossary. For such preposi- 
tional name-formations cf. oxizny ma“ypn, and see Noth, JP 32.— 
32. Span ms GIT., ev οικω τ. προσοχθισματων avrov=H4 ; προσοχθ. renders 
yr¥ as applied to Astarte and Chemosh in II. 2313.--. 98. ΠΊΣΝΣ: 
Grr., (το) αλσος, as at 1533.—ospond mpd ‘x mon: @ GE insert [r. 
ποιησαι) παροργισματα, which as o'cy> is introduced into the text by 
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Kit., St., Sanda, BH (with ?); but cf. Burn.’s note on the use of 
the noun (e.g., 11. 237°). 38 can well be preserved by treating the 
second infinitive as gerundial, ‘‘ he did still more in provoking.” — 
34. ὧι om., Jos. ignores the v.—)5: Bf om.—xn: Grr., 
Αχιὴλ Ξξ 98 - χὴν ; cf. ovnfoynx, 525.—nan: also MSS inws; for 
the final vowel and Kt. cf. 3, abw—nw Kt., δ Kr.=many 
MSS, and so at 1 Ch. 234; Grr.=Kr.; the element is a S. Arab 
name (NPS 2, 401). 


CC. 17-19. The first part of the Elijah cycle. Cf. Ant., 
vill, 13, I-7.1 

Ch. 17. Elijah’s sudden appearance and announcement to 
Ahab of the coming drought (v.1); the divine provision for 
him at the Wady Cherith (vv.?-7); the Phoenician woman’s 
care of him by divine provision, and his miracle of resuscita- 
tion of her son (vv.8-*4). V.1. ‘‘ With the eagle-like sudden- 
ness which characterizes all his movements Elijah appears 
abruptly before Ahab with the announcement of a drought 
which is to continue for some years, and not to be removed 
except in accordance with his prophetic word ”’ (Skinner, p. 
223). For his equally mysterious disappearances cf. 187°, IT. 2. 
Itis held i by. some commentators (6... Klostermann, _Benzinger) 
of Elijah’s appearance, “has been lost; but, again with 
Skinner: ‘ . it is doubtful if any introduction would not 
weaken the dramatic effect of the great prophet’s advent on 
the scene.” Elijah’s chosen self-expression, ‘ before Whom I 
stand ’ (also 18!) designates him solemnly as YHwH'’s courtier 
(cf. 1). The true Oriental reserve of the story also appears 
in the point that not until the bidding, hide thyself, do we 
learn that the prophet had to flee from the king. Elijah is 
bluntly introduced without even a patronymic (Grr. add the 


1 For linguistic and literary criticism of these prophet-cycles see 
Burn., pp. 207 ff., ‘ Narratives of the Northern Kingdom.’ To the 
literature noted in Int., 814, ὃ, n. 1, are to be added for the historical 
environment of Elijah and Elisha the following: Ewald, HI 4, 63 ff. ; 
Kittel, Cyne §§30-9 ; Cook, CAH 3, cc. 17-20; Lods, Israél, 485 ff 
513 fi. ; ‘Olmstead, Η: 5 ςο. 24 ἢ. ; Robinson, ἢ ch. 16; Moreensterni 
‘ The Historical Antecedents of Amos’ Prophecy,’ pt. 3 of his Amos 
Studies; for the prophets under discussion Gunkel, Elias, Jahwe u. 
Baal (1906), and his Geschichten von Elisa (1922) ; James, Personalities 
of the O.T., cc. 9, 10. For the later Jewish traditions see Hamburger, 
RE, and JE, s. vv., and L. Ginzberg, The Legends of the Jews, vol. 4. 
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reverential title “the prophet,’ which he was not technically 
—cf. Amos), as the Tishbite, of Tishbe of Gilead—so with the 
Grr. (cf. Jos.), us. ®, of the settlers of Gilead, with variation of 
vocalization (see Note). The Gileadite Tishbe is to be dis- 
tinguished from the Galilean Θεσβη, ‘on the right of Kadesh 
of Naphtali,’ the ancestral home of Tobit’s family (Tob. 12). 
For possible identification with el-Istib, 13 km. N of the 
Jabbok on Jebel Ajltin, on the southern slope of which 
locality lie remains of a chapel of Mar Elias, see Buhl, GAP 
257; Doller, GES 223f.; Abel GP 2, 486. The site was 
early so identified, and was visited by the pilgrim Sylvia in 
the fourth century: “ euntes aliquandiu per uallem Iordanis 
super ripam fluminis ipsius . . . ad subito uidimus ciuitatem 
sancti prophetz Heliz, id est Thesbe, unde ille habuit nomen 
Helias Thesbites. Inibi est ergo usque in hodie spelunca, in 
qua sedit ipse sanctus ”’ (Peregrinatio, ch. 16, in CSEL 39, 58). 
The indefinite ¢hese years is further precised at 18%@-, in which 
the dating tn the third year dates the recurrence of rain; ζ.6., 
normal conditions would have been restored in the third 
year. The ‘three and a half years’ to which the term is 
extended in Lu. 425, Ja. 517 followed Jewish tradition (Yalkut 
Shimeont, see B. Weiss on Luke). Was the extra half added 
to give space for the history in ch. 187? It has been observed, 
that 34 years, half of a sabbatic period, represented a mystical) 
cycle of disaster; cf. Dan. 7%, etc., and see Montgomery,, 
ad loc. This exceptional drought is corroborated by Josephus’s 
citation from Menander in the latter’s ‘acts of Ithobalos, 
king of Tyre’: “ There was a drought in his reign, which 
lasted from the month of Hyperberetaios until the month of 
Hyperberetaios in the following year. But he made supplica- 
tion to the gods, whereupon a heavy thunderstorm broke 
οὐδ. For the continuation of droughts over periods of years 
in Palestine see E. Huntington, ‘ Transformation of Palestine ’ 
(Bull. Am. Geog. Soc., June, 1012), and his table of the rainfall 
recorded for 1846-1909, fig. 9g in App.; the dry period of 1868-74 
is ‘the worst in modern times’ (p. 352). But Huntington, 
with his theory of deterioration of the Palestinian climate 
does not include notice of ancient tradition of such calamities. 
See also at length Dalman, A. wu. S., 1, 1, 194 ff. A parallel 
tradition of a drought is given in the Elisha cycle, II. 4388. 
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VV.2-7. Elijah is bidden by the word of YHwuH (see Comm., 
131): Go from here... and hide thyself in the Wady Cherith, 
which 1s in front of the Jordan. The wady in question, with 
its indefinite name (=“‘ cutting ’) has been located at many 
places, ¢.g., by Robinson (BR 2, 28) as the deep and difficult 
Wady el-Kelt, W of Jordan, N of Jericho. But the story 
demands that Elijah fled out of Ahab’s jurisdiction. Jerome 
places Chorath as ‘a torrent across Jordan’ (Onom., 113, 18), 
following pilgrim tradition; this view is supported by the 
presumable meaning of the prep. as ¢o east of (2.g., Gen. 2319, 
other reff. in GB 6494). For the various identifications see 
Doller, GES 224 ff. The divine provision of the prophet’s 
food was simply miraculous. Such a miracle has long aroused 
rationalistic doubts, and the word for ravens has been given 
other interpretations by change of vocalization; and so as 
‘merchants,’ identified with a word at Eze. 2727, and Kimchi 
notes such an interpretation; or as ‘Arabs’ (the reverse 
process has taken place in Jer. 3%, where Heb. ‘ Arab’ is 
rendered as ‘crow’ by Grr., S); a gentilic interpretation 
appears in @ with the ethnic name ‘Ovabim. Poole excoriates 
such interpretations in his day as due to ‘ morosa ingenia’ ; 
this rationalizing still survives, e.g.,in Barnes’s Comm. Com- 
parison has long been made with similar tales, classical and 
otherwise, of such feedings by animals, by Grotius, Keil, 
Gunkel in his Elias, 68, nn. 7-9, most recently by Frazer, 
Folk-Lore in the O.T., pt. 3, ch. 14, noting the part played 
by the raven in ancient lore. 

VV.8-24, In retiring later to Sarephath of Sidon Elijah still 
keeps out of Ahab’s jurisdiction. The place is the Gr. Sarepta 
(e.g., Lu. 47°) ; the name survives in modern Sarafend, 7 miles 
S of Sidon, near the coast, while remains of the ancient sea- 
port exist on the shore below ; see Dussaud, La Syrte antique 
et mediévale, 42. Note that it is Phoenician testimony that 
corroborates this tradition of a long and widespread drought. 
Oriental generosity is shown by the woman's readiness to 
give a drink of water to the stranger (cf. Mt. 104%), but she is 
embarrassed by the request for food. For the 747 and the 
cruse (v.1*), see A. M. Honeyman, PEQ 1939, 81, 89. The 
two sticks is equivalent to the English ‘a couple,’ Germ. ‘ ein 
Paar’ (cf. Am. 11). In the same v. the Grr. understood the 
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Heb. of my son as pl., ‘my sons’ (as the Kt. can also be 
interpreted), then continued the pl. in v.}8, and also rendered 
her household (v.15) with ‘her children.’ But only the (one) 
son of the mistress of the house is named below (ν.17) ; the pl. 
of the Grr. appears to have been induced by the expansive 
word house /household, which includes servants ; change indeed 
might be made in v.15, with many comm., of her house to 
her son. The woman was a person of property, a householder, 
with a dwelling stout enough to have an wpper chamber (v.19), 
1.€., a ‘lean-to’ on the roof; cf. the description of Elisha’s 
quarters in similar circumstances, II. 419, and see Dussaud, 
Syria, 1935, 350. 

VV.17-24, The story of the revival of the lifeless child has 
its parallel in numerous folk-tales concerning the gratitude 
of divine persons for hospitality rendered them, especially by 
poor people; e¢.g., the story of Lot and his divine visitors, 
that of Philemon and Baucis, also numerous German tales 
cited by Gunkel (Elias Jahve u. Baal, 69, τ. 12). The mother’s 
passionate cry to Elijah (v.18): What 15 there between me and 
thee, O Man of God? Hast thou come into my home to record 
my sin and to slay my son ?, 1s expression of ancient religion, 
the ‘Scheu vor Heiligkeit.’. What had escaped divine notice 
before is now revealed by the discovery of a divine in her 
house, who has acted as detective of holiness; cf. Peter’s 
discovery of his Lord’s divinity (Lu. 58), and the centurion’s 
fear of him (Mt. 88). Physical calamity was taken to point 
to human sin, to some case of ‘ hidden faults’ (Ps. 19}%) ; 
cf. the disciples’ query about the man who was born blind 
(Jn 97). The next to the last clause is generally translated 
‘to bring my sin to remembrance’; Moffatt, ‘ to call atten- 
tion to some sin of mine’; Chic. B., ‘to remind me of my 
iniquity.’ But the meaning of the verb is ‘ to register,’ 7.e., 
legally before Deity, and so Skinner interprets; such and 
such a sin becomes a matter of record before God, and judg- 
ment is immediately passed (cf. Dan. 71°). The praxis of the 
resuscitation of the child, 71 whom there was no breath left 
(v.17) lay in this (v.24) that the man of God stretched himself 
upon the child three times, along with a prayer to my God, 
that the child’s soul might return into him. The treatment is 
identical with that of Elisha in his cure of a child, when “ἢ 
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lay upon the child’”’ at full length, etc., II. 484f- (g.v.). In 
similar fashion Paul revived (ἐπέπεσεν αὐτῷ) the youth Euty- 
chus, who was taken up as dead from a fall (Acts 20%). 
Landersdorfer suggests that this was a kind of ritual praxis 
closely related to Babylonian incantations; but the praxis 
here is not of ritual order. The Gr., not understanding the 
verb of the praxis, translated with ‘‘he breathed into the 
boy ’’; but there is no reason, along with some critics, to 
change the Heb. here, or to accept the abbreviated text pre- 
sented by OGr. at v.22; see Note. It is somewhat an academic 
question whether the child actually died ; it is not so specific- 
ally stated, and Josephus reasonably understands the case as 
one of apparent death. Cf. a similar act of resuscitation by 
Jesus (Mt. 9!§7-=Mk., Lu.). Antiquity recognized that the 
fact of death was not certain until after a certain delay ; 
cf. the raising of Lazarus, and the delay of Jesus till the third 
calendar day (Jn. 11). The woman’s final confession, Now I 
know, etc. (v.24) is the conviction of the mother’s heart ; 
what might have been a passing incident has become to her 
an abiding reality. Indirectly she recognizes Elijah’s God, 
but the point she makes is that the word of YHWH 1s in thy 
mouth of a truth (so Moffatt, ‘ really’: not, as generally, * the 
word ...is true’). The story is paralleled by Jesus’ benefac- 
tion of the Syro-Phcenician woman (Mk. 7?#-). Here as also 
in the Gospel incident there is no evangelization of the alien ; 
the Syrian Naaman voluntarily became a proselyte (II. 5*7#-). 


1. ἸῸΝ : for formation of such ‘ Bekenntnisnamen’ in the 
ancient religions see Noth, JP 139 ff.; the name may have been 
an assumed religious alias. @ here and below λειου ; (51 always 
Ἡλιας, declinable; Grr., exc. @4,+‘ the prophet.’—*awnn: ‘of the 
settlers of (Gilead),’ a strange expression; Grr., εκ Θεσβων; SF 
‘from T&Sbi’; Jos., ex πολεως OcoceBwvns; accordingly read 
‘ayn; see Then. at length; but cf. Ew., HI 4, 64.—mn’: Grr. with 
magnification+‘ the God of Hosts’; some MSS om. foll. ‘ the 
God of Israel’; cf. the Gr. in v.4.—2, ox: Grr.=1 x oN, and 
so v.2; the Gr. preferred precision, e.g., vv.1% 11. 1% 16. etc.— 
8. mo: ‘from here,’ exceptional; cf. nvn, ν.13.-- Ὁ neupi: Grr., 
ΘῈ om., but there is no reason, vs. St., to delete it.—. 7) τὸ ; 
1 MS Ken., ὦ om.; 7 29; 1 MS Ken., OGrr. om.; but the 
phrase ‘ to go and do’ is usual, cf. v.45, and e.g., Mt. 9%, Lu. 10°? ; 
2° is geographical.—wy: Φν om.; on the Gr. rdgs. here οἵ. 
Rahlfs, SS 3, 242.—6. oown: see Comm. above.—iwsa) 1°: 
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1 MS, OGrr. om.; ons 29: r MS, OGrr. om.; emendation of 
38 is accordingly made by some, as in correspondence with Oriental 
meals, e.g., by Klost., Kamp., St., BH; but the simplification may 
have been induced by Ex. 16% 13, so Benz., Sk.—9, an51y: so 
Mich., Bar, BH ; Ginsb., ΠΛ Ὁ cf. any, 418. The n. loci=Eg. 
Darpata (Albr., Vocalization, 42), Akk. Sariptu, Gr. Saperra.— 
oy mazs: OGrr. om., prob. on ground that he did not legally 
dwell there, vs. St.’s approval of the excision.—nimox myx: ‘a 
certain widow’; cf. Ex. 1679, Jud. 44, Dan. 38.—10. xa: OGrr. 
om.—nox: Grr., οπίσω αὐτῆς, and so ν.}2, as though for nny; 
the correction in the latter place is accepted by some (¢.g., Kamp., 
Kit., St.; BH frt.), with the laboured idea of vice versa corruption 
in % (so Sanda).—11. πρὸ: so the full radical impv. in Ex. 29}, 
Eze. 3718, Pr. 2016; correction to ‘np 79, ostensibly after the Gr. 
(cf. St., BH), is not corroborated by the Gr. order of words.— 
12. ΡΤ (exc. in the corrupt text of Ps. 3518): interpreted from 
my (eg., v.25) ; Grr., evxpupias=a cake baked in hot ashes; ὦ S 
as monn, ‘anything,’ accepted by Klost., BH as likely original, 
properly rejected by St.—nov: 4 MSS om. the meagre figure.— 
18. is:: MSS Ken., Ginsb., 351, in accord with the woman’s 
dialect.—14, Ssiw ‘nds: OGrr. om. (cf. similar omission, v.?), 
but to the point here, vs. St.; the omission of the nationalistic 
phrase was due to Hellenistic universalism.—a}ja: n.b. -ὦ, a 
case to be added to those given in GK 875, 6.—jnn Kt., na Kr. : 
for the Kt. cf. 619.—15. ios ἼΞ:9 : OGrr. om., as in conflict with 
“ ἩΣῚΣ, v.16—sm xin Kt., sim aa Kr. (the Kt. in some MSS): 
Kr.=VSS, exc. Gr. A v, avros x. αὐτὴ ; the original text was prob. 
xm xn, and subsequent vocalization wrongly gave precedence to 
the prophet.—nn’si: prob. to be read Ayn, cf. Grr.=miai; see 
Comm.—ns*: OGrr. om.; A c, S® supply from Sym., Theod., 
with ‘and from that day,’ accepted by Sanda as=ninn ont; 
St., Sk. om.; Kit. sugg. oy av (cf. BH); but the indefinite 
word =‘ for some time,’ needs not to be faulted ; cf. n° ‘M4, 181.— 
16. The v. is dependent upon v.!®.—von xb yoen nnpy: for similar 
predominance of gender of the nom. regens cf. Ewald, Lehrb., 
§317, c. Such syntax does not appear for the preceding mapa xo, 
hence St. corrects the verb there to fem.; however, original 
grammar may be careless.—18. mx3: 9 MSS pref. %>.—20. mam 
‘ox: Grr. (Ὁ corrupt), ozo: κυριε, as though for ” % ὟΝ. 
sy nan: Grr., ὁ uaprus (!), a variation that has caused attempts 
at rewriting, e.g., by Klost. (cf. BH), suggesting nvm 5103 ΝΘ ἘΝ, 
‘“‘ should there not be a reward... ?’’—13n0 : the word =anglice 
‘ boarder.’—21, trom: cf. ans, IT. 435, and see discussion there ; 
there is no reason on basis of Gr. εἐνεφυσησεν to change to np" (ef. 
BH).—iaip d5v=v."; a few MSS ‘p S8=Gr. εἰς avrov, exc. MS f, 
er aurov=€; but w53 is the aura enveloping the person; cf. ἢ» in 
the refrain of Ps. 42-43.—22-28. το (v.28) . . . Δ pnw; reduced 
by @ (for mixed text of 5 see Rahlfs, SS 3, 2421.) to x. evyevera 
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ouTws κ. aveBiwoev, ‘and it was so, and he revived [so with MS ἃ, 
Jos., vs. the corruption ἀνεβοησεν, e.g., B= SH, “and he called to’”’} 
To παιδαριον, as though from original 75% ἼῚ 19 ΠῚ; such a corrected 
text has been favourably regarded by some, e.g., St., BH; but it 
has arisen through haplog. of the similar phrases and then assimila- 
tion of 1292 oy, v."",. toon 1sap oy v.** (as 1 Heb. aS actually reads 
in v.74), ‘3 1° then being read in doublet as ‘n.—24, πὶ any: 
the phrase also at II. 57%; for the enclitic element cf. 145.- τ ΣΝ : 
adverbial, as at Jer. 10!°, Ps. 13211. &# has a marginal note, 
citing from Severus of Antioch, that (with play on the word) this 
child was the prophet Jonah ben Amittai, acc. to Hebrew authori- 
ties, and so Jerome, Prolog. in Jonam; see Field, also Poole, 
ad loc. 


Ch. 18. The scene on Carmel. The drama falls into three 
acts: (1) vv.t-}% the providentially arranged meeting of 
Elijah with king Ahab; (2) vv.#°-49, the great convocation on 
Carmel, and YHWH’s victory in the contest with the Baal; 
vv.4!-46 the coming of the great downpour of rain, and 
Elijah’s triumphal escort of the king to his residence in 
Jezreel. For the fire from heaven see Additional Note below. 

1. For the third year see Comm., 171. 2b. And the famine 
being sore in Samaria: in the Heb. syntax the sentence is 
subordinate to the following. VV.*4 give a parenthetic 
description of Obadiah, who was Over-the-House, 1.e., of the 
king, for which title cf. 456, He was one who revered YHWH 
greatly. His name is composed with the element ‘dded, 
‘servitor, worshipper,’ a word also used of Baal’s devotees 
(II. r0194-). The name may have been assumed by the zealot, 
as probably was the case in Elijah’s name. The virtue of this 
royal officer had been exhibited by his having concealed, in 
Jezebel’s persecution of the national religion, a hundred 
prophets ... by fifties 1n the cave-region (the last word in 38, 
‘cave,’ 1s generic). One of such regions is Mount Carmel, 
which is largely of chalk formation, abounding in caves, some 
2000 of which have been counted, an abode of prehistoric 
man, and through history a resort of fugitives (cf. the story 
in 1 Sam. 24), and of Christian hermits.!. This is the first, 


‘See Doller? GES 228 1.; “Abel (GP 1, 438 ἢ. ; Barton, Ap 137 ft, 
and for a more recent review of the discoveries of prehistoric man’s 
remains in the Palestinian caves, Albr.. SAC 88f. Supplementally 
there is to be added the vivid account in ch. 4 of McCown’s The Ladder 
of Progress in Palestine. 
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although indirect, reference to a systematic persecution of 
the sons of the prophets, brought on by Jezebel’s high-handed 
policy, as also to the existence of such large groups of their 
order. 

VV.°*- ὁ present the straits to which the régime was put by 
the drought for provisioning the royal horses and mules. The 
demand of the royal stables is illustrated by Shalmaneser 
III’s figuring of the chariots of ‘ Ahab the Israelite’ at 2000 
(Monolith inscr., col. 2, 91, Rogers, CP 296; Barton, AB 
458). The opening imperative should probably be expanded 
with the Grr.: Come, let us go through the land ; cf. 1 Sam. 
141-8 7%. Obadiah recognized (EVV knew) Elijah; he had 
never met him, but knew him by repute, possibly recognized 
him by his hair mantle (cf. II. 18). 8-15. Obadiah deprecated 
the prophet’s commission to him: Go, tell thy lord: Here 15 
Elijah! Elijah’s volatility, his sudden appearances and 
vanishings were known to all; upon himself the king would 
take revenge, if Elijah escaped summary arrest. But the plea 
may have been only a generous excuse ; Obadiah was thinking 
of the prophet’s safety. Ahab had been seeking everywhere 
for the fugitive prophet, even in foreign lands, laying every 
régime (see Note) and nation under oath in the search for him. 
For such adjurations, involving fearful execrations, cf. the 
Aramaic texts from Syrian Sijin of this order.? 15. Here 
occurs for the first time in Kings the divine name YHWH 
Sebaoth, elsewhere in the book five times, and only in pro- 
phetic utterances. 

16-19. Elijah’s meeting with Ahab. The clash of words 
between him and the undaunted man of God is classical. 
The epithet, Tvoubler of Israel, is flung back in the king’s 
teeth: 4 I have not troubled Israel ; but thou and thy father’s 
house, with added specific indictment of the court: im your 
leaving {with Grr. om. the commandments of] YHWH and thy 

2 The texts were first published by Dussaud, CR 1930, 155 ff., further 
treated by H. Bauer, AfO 8 (1932), 1 ff.; S. Ronzevalie, Mél., 15, 
fasc. 7 (1931), 232 ff. For further execrations cf. the treaty imposed 
by Ashur-Nirari V upon the local Syrian king, 755 B.c., of which extracts 
are presented by Olmstead, HA 172 ff. 

3 See W. W. Baudissin, Kurios, als Gottesname im Judentum, 1926-29. 


* The root ‘to trouble’ had some religious significance; cf. Josh. 
618, especially 774%- with play upon the root meaning. 
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going after the Baals. 19. Elijah proceeds to a summary 
demand for a convocation of all Israel on Mount Carmel, 
along with the prophets of the Baal. The following figure 
four hundred and fifty is an evident intrusion from v.2*, As 
intrusion also appears to be the reference to the prophets of 
the Asherah four hundred, on the ground that the followers of 
this cult are not mentioned in the subsequent story. But the 
argument that (the) Asherah was not a deity now falls to the 
ground ; see Comm. on 15}%, and on II. 234 for the Ugaritic 
pairing of Baal and Asherah. Whether or not the clause is 
secondary, the reference to Jezebel’s patronage of that deity 
is pertinent; her father was priest of the corresponding 
goddess Ashtart ; see above on 16%. For the eaters at Jezebel’s 
table cf. 27; they were the queen’s subsidized clergy. She 
was well within her extra-territorial rights (cf. 111#-), but she 
abused her wifely influence to persecute the native zealots. 
Those organized castes of the Baal and the Asherah with their 
orgiastic rites were an abhorrent innovation in Israel, and 
aroused the nationalistic-religious antipathy of the people at 
large, to whom Eliyah and the fraternities of ‘ the sons of the 
prophets’ gave voice and leadership. Elijah was right ; 
not he but the responsible monarch was the innovator. This 
must be maintained as against many current scholars, who 
would hold that Israel never found its religion until the 
eighth century. 

VV.20-40, The convocation of all Israel and the prophets of 
the Baal on Carmel. For this mountain promontory, called 
in Arabic Jebel Mar Elyas, see the BDD, Guérin, Samarie, 
ch. 60 (with ample historical citation); Smith, HG ch. 14, 
sect. iv; Ddller and Abel, cited above; also C. Klopp, Elias 
u. Christentum auf dem Karmel (1929). Sanda would precise 
the location of the present scene, the traditional site of which 
is pointed out at el-Muhraka (‘place of burning’). This 
splendid complex, 1800 ft. above the sea at its top, must 
have been from of yore ‘a holy mount.’5 Jamblichus in his 
life of Pythagoras (11, 1) tells that his hero sojourned there ; 


5 In the Palestine List of Thutmose III immediately after ‘k =Acco 
is listed r8kdS=w ip wx, ‘Holy Mount,’ according to some scholars 
(e.g., Abel, GP 1, 350 f.), our Carmel; but according to personal in- 
formation from W. F. Albright the identity is not established. 
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Tacitus (Hist, ii, 78) relates that there was a sanctuary there 
with altar but without image ; Suetonius in his life of Vespa- 
sian (ch. v) records how he sacrificed there, and was given by 
the priests an oracle of his coming greatness; Elijah appears 
to have daringly chosen Pagan ground for his defiance of 
Ahab and the Baal. The mountain gives a dramatic setting 
for the appearance of a@ little cloud the size of a man’s palm 
coming up out of the sea’ (vv.4*4-). 20. The convocation of 
all [om. with Grr. the sons of] Israel has its parallel in the 
assembly at Shechem (ch. 12). 21. The translation of Elijah’s 
query to the people as given by EVV, How long halt ye between 
two opinions ἢ, well expresses the sense; more exactly it 
means, How long are ye hobbling [so Moffatt, cf. GV FV] ai 
the two forks (of the road), 7.e., hopping now on one leg, now on 
the other, before the dilemma. Grotius gives a capital parallel 
for the verb in the Gr. ἀμφοτερίζειν. For other interpretations 
see Note. Elijah is here using some popular phrase. It 
finely introduces, passing from the satiric to the serious, his 
peremptory demand: If Yuwu be the God (the Deity), follow 
him ; and if the Baal, follow him! And, as so often in history, 
the demos answered him not a word. 

22. And Elijah said to the people: I am left a prophet of 
YHWH's alone by myself. Elijah is speaking to his present 
audience, contrasting himself with the hundreds of Baal- 
prophets; but his sense of utter loneliness is expressed 
again at τοῦ. VV.%34.. There follows the summons of the 
people to serve as jury in the ordeal between YHWH and the 
Baal, and this the people approves: and it shall be, the God 
who answers by fire, he 15 the God (=the Deity). The Baal- 
folk had the first choice. 26. With no response from their 
god, the prophets enacted some peculiar rite at, or rather 
about {not upon with AV] the altar. This is doubtless to be 
explained as some kind of limping dance; see Note, v.?!. 
For the ritual dance in Pheenician religion Pietschmann notes 
(Gesch. d. Phénizter, 220) the report in Heliodorus (thiopica, 
iv, 17) of a raving dance in honour of Herakles celebrated by 
Tyrian merchants, and a Pheenician ‘ Baal of the Dance’ 
(δ΄ ἰ mrkd) is known from classical texts (Harris, Grammar, 88, 
147). There have pertinently been compared the ‘ encom- 
passing of the altar’ in Ps. 26° (cf. Gunkel, ad loc.), and the 
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running circumambulation of the sacred stone at Mecca at 
the Haj festival; cf. Wellhausen, Reste arab. Heidentums, 
109 ff. Ὁ. B. Macdonald in his Hebrew Literary Genius, 35, 
further develops the comparison: ‘‘ The fundamental idea in 
both words [1.e., Δα] in both languages] is dancing around 
something and the essence of the Muslim hajj is a ceremonial 
dance around the Ka‘ba at Mecca. This has to be done with 
a certain ritual-step which is described as resembling dragging 
the feet in deep sand.” He proceeds to compare the similar 
‘limping about the altar’ in the present passage. General 
reference may be made to W. O. E. Oesterley, The Sacred 
Dance (1923). 27%. And τὲ was at noon that Elijah mocked them, 
and said: Cry uith a loud voice, for he is God! The sequence 
of the following clauses reads practically the same in EVV, 
€.g., JV: either he 1s musing, or he is gone aside, or he is on a 
journey, or peradventure he sleepeth, and must be awaked. The 
ascription to the deity of musing is rather absurd (an inter- 
pretation from the late special meaning of the root used of 
religious ἡ study ’ of the Scriptures) ; rather, he has some busi- 
ness or conversation. The item, he is gone aside, has been best 
explained by Rashi (and so Thenius) as a euphemism, 7.e., to 
relieve himself (cf. Germ. ‘ Abort ’), and this interpretation is 
reinforced for Rashi by his addition to the next clause, he 
has a journey on hand, 1.e., ‘to the privy.’ See Notes at 
length. Finally the ‘waking up’ of the deity is illustrated 
by an Ugaritic text (Virolleaud, Syria, 1929, pl. lxii), in which 
after each one of a series of choral stanzas and following a 
god’s name occurs the choric “‘he has waked up” (hn ‘r); 
see Montgomery JAOS 55 (1935), 89 ff. Elijah’s satire in 
a nut-shell is the raciest comment ever made on Pagan 
mythology. 28. A stage in the Baal-ritual is enacted at 
noon: Lhey cut themselves after their manner with knives and 
lances, until the blood gushed out upon them. This bloody rite 
in extreme cases of propitiation of a deity is frequently re- 
ferred to in the O.T.: Hos. 74 (with correction of %), Mic. 
Ae }, ere 10°, a1 (avcase of actual practice of the rite: by 
Jeremiah’s co-religionists), 47° (the rite ascribed also to Phil- 
istia) ; the custom is proscribed by the Law (Dt. 14}, Lev. 
1978). A close territorial parallel to the present scene is that 
described by Lucian as practised by the Syrian Galli of his 
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day: ‘these gash their arms and turn their backs to be 
lashed” (De Dea Syra, 50). For such widespread rites in 
antiquity see Poole, ad loc., W. R. Smith, Rel. of the Semutes, 
303; Dhorme, L’Evolution religieuse d’Israél, 1, 259 ff. The 
‘flowing of the blood upon them’ was of the essence of the 
tite. 29. In the third act, at the passing of noon they prophesied. 
The verb can only be paraphrased in Christian language, 
which confines ‘ prophecy ’ to the higher levels of revelation ; 
it might be translated colloquially with semantic right, they 
enthused ; cf. Moffatt, ‘raved,’ Chic. B., ‘ worked themselves 
into a prophetic frenzy.’ The action was that of ‘ the raving 
dervish ’ (Sanda), cf. 1 Sam. I101°f-, etc. For these prophets 
see further Comm. at end of the ch. They prophesied τη 
the offering of the [EVV +evening] oblation [with RVV ; Heb. 
minhah]: there are in the Law two oblations, Ex. 2935%-, 
Num. 28%4-, one in the morning, and one ‘ between the even- 
ings,’ which peculiar phrase has given much room for argu- 
ment, as in the Mishnic Pesahim, v, 1. The morning oblation 
is referred to in II. 3? (the phrase as here). The second 
oblation was in the afternoon after three o’clock, and was 
the chief daily service for the people, so according to Josephus, 
Ant., xiv, 4, 3, ‘about the ninth hour,’ so corresponding with 
Acts 31, timing the visit of Peter and John to the temple 
for prayer. Cf. Hamburger, RE ‘ Minchagebet,’ Gunkel τη. 
in die Psalmen, 177. This afternoon minhah was the chief 
public service in early Semitic custom, preserved in the 
Muslim service of the ‘asr, celebrated about the same hour ; 
cf. Ezr. 9!%-, Dan. 611, 924 (see Montgomery, ad locos). There 
is no reason to suppose here a reflection from Jerusalemite 
practice or later Law. Also in II. 164 in Ahaz’s reign there 
is recorded the royal prescription for ‘the morning burnt 
offering and the evening oblation ’ ; see the extensive discus- 
sion in Nowack, Arch., 2, 221, n. 1. And there was no votce, 
and none to answer, and no attention /—a rhetorical pyramiding 
of the earlier phrase, v.?®. 

VV.30-35, Elijah rebuilds the altar of YHwu, sets upon it 
the wood and the dismembered bullock, and orders all to be 
doused with water three times, in addition to filling the sur- 
rounding trench with water. These details indicate the 
current knowledge of hocus-pocus practised in producing 
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sacred fire. The only considerable insertion in the text of 
the whole story is detected by many commentators in the 
reference to the twelve stones, with which the altar was built, 
according to the number of the tribes of the sons of Jacob, to whom 
came the word of YHWH: Thy name shall be called Israel. The 
reference to the twelve tribes appears to belong to later 
schematic history, and late seems to be the reference to the 
renaming of Jacob, citing P in Gen. 3510 (but cf. J in Gen. 
3228.) repeated formulistically at 11. 1734. Further, v.3®, 
and he restored the ruined altar of YHWH, appears to render 
unnecessary v.24, and he built the stones tnto an altar in the 
name of YHwH. These grounds have induced some critics, 
e.g., Kamphausen, Kittel, Benzinger, Skinner, Eissfeldt to 
regard vv.3!-32a as an intrusion, a position denied however by 
Burney, Sanda. The classical reminiscence of the twelve 
tribes and the naming of Israel may well be of late origin. 
But it may be suggested that these vv. (which provoked the 
Gr. translators to considerable changes) include early variant 
notions as to the altar. The one (v.39) was of an altar of 
Yuwnu’s rebuilt, after presumed destruction by Jezebel’s 
fanaticism (cf. 1910); however not a single tradition points to 
any such occupation of Carmel, and a striking point of the 
story is that Elijah chose Baal’s own ground to defy him. 
The other line of narrative (v.324) makes Elijah build a new 
altar, and so the original sequence may have been: (v.*}) 
And Elijah took stones, (v.3*) and he burlt the stones into an 
altar in the name of YHWH, the final phrase ‘in YHWH’s name’ 
(omitted by some Gr. texts) phrasing the benediction of the 
new altar. 32b. And he made a trench according to the capacity 
of two seahs of seed. The figure has aroused unsettled dispute. 
Rashi found a rectangle, :00 x50 cubits, like the court of the 
tabernacle (Ex. 38°4-). Early commentators (see Poole), and 
so Sanda, made the item refer to the capacity of the trench 
for holding so much seed, but the quantum=ca. 26 litres, is 
too small. Bahr, Klostermann think of the ‘ well-known 
measure ’ of a double seah fixing the depth and breadth of the 
trench—a reasonable suggestion. Thenius, followed by Kittel, 
Benzinger, Skinner, compares the Mishnic term “ND ΠΔ (¢.g., 
Shebi‘ith, iii, 2) used for the extent of land to be planted with 
a seah, 7.e., 1568 sq. metres (see Benzinger, ad Joc., and in 
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RPTK 1, 136), and so Kimchi, ‘ according to standard size’ ; 
but two such plots would make an absurdly large territory. 
The twelve jars full of water (v.**) would seem to be an 
ample statement of the amount used. Similar expansion of 
the story appears in v.°° with a duplicate: The water ran about 
the altar, and, he filled the trench with water. 36. 37. Elijah 
prays for a sign that to-day it may be known that thou art 
God in Israel, and with variant, that thou, YHWwH, art the Deity. 
There is no reason to abbreviate the prayer with G, followed 
by Benzinger; liturgical language is diffuse. YHWH is 
addressed as God of Abraham, Isaac and Israel (so the title 
in τ ἢ 20:5. 2 ὉΠ δι, varying trom: ΕΣ. Ὁ, etc. : ~ Godot 
A., I., and Jacob.’ V.3"> offers a crux interpretum: EVV, 
for thou didst turn their heart back again, but RVV mng., 
JV... ther heart backward. The latter interpretation is the 
true one, 7¢ 15 thow (emphatic pron. in Heb.), who didst so 
affect them, 1.6., the divine Providence, not the heathen Baal 
who was the cause of the people’s backsliding, all ad majorem 
gloriam Det, as in ‘ the hardening of the heart of the people ’ 
in Egypt, and the temptations in the desert. Such is Rashi's 
interpretation: ‘“‘ Thou gavest them place to depart from 
thee, and in thy hand it is to establish their heart toward 
thee.’’ Kimchi, following Saadia, took the opposite interpreta- 
tion: ‘“‘ Their heart, which was backward, thou wilt turn 
back.”’ Such also was Lucian’s interpretation, and this 
appears to be the prevailing exegesis, 6.5., of Kittel, Sanda, 
Fissfeldt, but not of Skinner. However not only is the past 
tense of the Heb. verb against this interpretation, but also 
the adverb backward, occurring at Gen. 97%, 1 Sam. 4}8, 2 Ki. 
201%. Is. 388, is always used in that sense, never as ‘ back 
again.” 38. And the fire of YHWH fell, and consumed the holo- 
caust and the wood and the stones and the dust, licking up the 
water. The ‘ fire of YHWH’ appears at Num. 17?#-, the ‘ fire 
of God ‘ at II. 11°9- ; there is no reason to adopt, with Thenius, 
al., the expansion (cf. Gen. 1974) of the Grr., ‘ fire from the 
Lord (=@) from heaven.’ The stones and the dust—quite de 
trop |—is best explained by Clericus (cited by Keil), “‘ redegit 
in calcem.” 389. At sight of the miracle the people fell on their 
faces ; cf. the fuller formula in Neh. 88, “ they bowed... and 
worshipped YHWH with their faces to the ground.” This rite 
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is the same as the Muslim sajzdah (see Hughes, Dict. of Islam, 
5.0. “ Prayer’), accompanying the cry, ‘ Allah akbar.’ And 
such a confession is attributed to the people here: YHwe, 
He 1s the God, YHWH, He 1s the God. For the people He was 
the God as against the defeated rival Baal ; only subsequently 
does the expression become absolute as of the sole Deity, as 
in Solomon’s prayer (8®°) and in Islamic ‘ Allah.’ 40. Elijah 
promptly orders the arrest of the Baal prophets, and as leader 
in the bloody scene, he brought them down to the Wady Kishon, 
and slaughtered them there—down in the valley away from the 
sacred hill, and where flowing water might wash away the 
blood. For the ugly sequel, if authentic, the history of religion 
and politics down to our own day is sad apology. 

VV.41-48, Elijah’s triumph. 41-42a. Elijah courteously 
bids his monarch to refresh himself ; there is no longer need 
of abstinence, for there ts the sound of the roar [EVV abundance] 
of the rain. 42b6-44a. Elijah’s vigil for the rain. Elijah went 
up to the top of Carmel, his servant ‘ going up’ to a higher 
point (by implication) for his lookout. Elijah bowed over to 
the ground and put Ins face between his knees: Keil gives 
reference to travellers’ notes recording a similar attitude used 
by modern dervishes ; the attitude implies ecstatic absorption, 
the subject sees nothing, another must be his eyes. 48-44a. 
He commands his servant (who appears again, 19%) ¢o look 
toward the sea; he reports, There is nothing. And he said: 
Go again seven times. And it was at the seventh time that he 
(the servant) sazd: Behold, there 1s a little cloud like a man’s 
palm coming up out of the sea. The OGrr. have expanded 
the curtness of the story, followed by some modern critics, but 
without textual reason. Seven times means a total of seven 
times altogether. 44-46. Elijah sends word to the king to 
hasten home before the coming storm to Jezreel, and he 
himself serves as his outrunner. The instruction to the 
servant to go up to Ahab 15 geographically difficult ; was it 
a verb of courtesy ? 45. The introductory adverbial phrase, 
rendered by EVV with ‘in a little while,’ means moment by 
moment (the heavens grew dark). Yor Jezreel and its royal 
estate see Comm., 21. The distance of the drive is variously 
estimated by Skinner at 17/18 miles, a long chariot-drive in- 
deed at end of the day. 46. The running of Elijah before the 
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royal chariot was in truth a gymnastic feat, and is attributed 
to divine impulse: the hand of YHWH was upon him (cf. 11. 3”, 
Eze. 13, etc.). It was not impossible for such a son of the 
desert ; it is reported that Arab runners in the desert can 
cover 100 miles in less than two days (P. W. Harrison, The 
Arab at Home, 1924, p. 2). For the ‘ girding of the loins,’ cf. 
Dalman, A. uw. S., 5, 236 f., and for the ‘ running at the wheel 
of one’s lord’ as a proud duty the 8th-century Aram. inscrip- 
tion of Bar-Rkb. The datum can hardly be fiction, for a 
later age would not have made Elijah outrunner (cf. 1°) of 
the wicked Ahab. Elijah assumes this office of herald because 
he had to all appearance won the king and all the people 
over to the cause of the nation’s God—a proud moment, to 
be followed by bitter disappointment. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE TO CH. 18 


For the above remarkable story, in addition to literature cited in 
n. 1 to introduction to cc. 17-19, reference is to be made to L. B. 
Paton, * Baal,’ ete: ZRE ; IR. H. Kennett, 0.7 Essays: (19028), ch. 4, 
‘ Altar Fire’; Alt, ‘Das Gottesurteil,’ in the G. Beer Festschrift (1935), 
pp. 1ff.; Frazer, The Golden Bough, 1, ch. 5, on ‘ Magic Control of 
Weather and Rain’; R. Patai, ‘ The Control of Rain in ἄπο. Palestine,’ 
HUGA. 14 (1939), 251 Hi. esp> pp. 254 ff. ; .Eissfeldt,. “ Ba’alsamem. ἃ. 
Yahwe,’ ZAW 56 (1939), 1 ff. And finally there is to be listed a mono- 
graph by R. de Vaux in the Bulletin du Musée de Beyrouth, 5 (1944), 
7-20, ‘Les prophétes de Baal sur le Mont Carmel.’ This gives an 
admirable study of the Pagan rites presented in the present story with 
full documentation from all sources. There is to be noted a plate 
presenting a bas-relief in the Musée des Thermes in Rome, illustrating 
an orgy of ritual dancing (to cite the author) “‘ qui tourne en dérision 
une cérémonie isiaque ’’—a striking parallel indeed to Elijah’s sarcasm. 

The marvel of the kindling of Elijah’s sacrifice has provoked natural 
discussion. Hitzig (Gesch. Isvaels, 1, 176) suggested the use of nearby 
naphtha deposits (a geological absurdity) ; with this suggestion is to 
be compared the story in 2 Mac. 199%, The annual rekindling of the 
Holy Fire in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem is a survival 
of ancient ritual magic. Kennett suggests (pp. 103 ff.) Elijah’s use ofa 
naphtha supply and a mirror reflecting the sun’s rays, adding that 
‘we need not suppose that Elijah would have been very scrupulous,” 
although he would have “ sincerely believed ”’ that such a fire came 
from heaven. Such rationalizing would preserve the historicity of the 
story at cost of its morality. Indeed the item of the water-pouring 
upon the altar contradicts such ritual humbug, doubtless well known 
in his day. Again an explanation of the lavish water-pouring is 
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presented by Patai in a fully documented essay on ancient weather- 
control, rites, etc., e.g., the water-pouring at the Sukkoth feast. Cf. 
Mowinckel, Psalmen-Studien 2 (1922), 100 ff., citing P. Volz, Das 
Newahrsfest Jahwes, 31, for the suggestion. But this comparison 
simply makes of Elijah a superstitious parallel to the Baal prophets, 
while it does not account for what happened. The ritual water-pouring 
was never applied to altar and sacrifice. The story is naturally told— 
a stroke of lightning, ‘ the fire of YHwu’ (cf. Gen. 1974, etc.), followed 
by a great storm, which Elijah anxiously expected. The story—xn.b. 
its sequel with Elijah ‘ running before Ahab’ to his palace—is hardly 
pure invention, as with Meyer (Sd., Berlin, 1930, 76), who regards this 
narrative, plus 19!°4-, as a legendary reflection of the story of Elisha’s 
anointing of Jehu and the latter’s massacres—a strained explanation 
indeed! The present writer agrees with F. James, Personalities of the 
O.T., 174: “ Legend has been busy with the story but through its 
obscurities we can still discern the fact that some test whereby decision 
was to be made was agreed upon and successfully made.’ The cause 
of YHWH as God of Israel triumphed politically over his rival, the Baal 
of the Heavens. 

As for the latter deity the study by Eissfeldt, cited above, with 
analysis of all the material, Biblical and archzological, offers most 
welcome illumination. The foreign deity in the story is to be distin- 
guished, as ‘ the Baal,’ from the many local Baals (there were “‘ gods 
many and lords many,” as Paul says, 1 Cor. 8°), and is to be identified 
with the well-known Baal-of-the-Heavens (cf. II. 235). In him was 
concentrated in Syrian lands the Semitic urge towards monism, if not 
monotheism.! Under Jezebel’s fanatical patronage the Heavenly Baal 
was brought into conflict with Israel’s sole Deity; doubtless the 
practical monotheism of the latter religion intensified the monistic 
tendency of the religion of ‘the Baal.’ The result was for the first 
time in history a fanatical contest in the name of monotheism. Israel 
could put up with local Baals, as the Church has done with worship of 
saints; but there can be but one supreme Deity. Jezebel’s faction 
went logically to the root of the matter in attempting to exterminate 
YuHwu’s devotees, as did Elijah in the destruction of the Baal’s prophets. 
In formal politics the victory was won by Elijah; the foreign Baal, 
if not the Baals, was ousted with popular acclaim. 

The ancient native Baal prophets have both Biblical and archzo- 
logical light thrown upon them. The prophesying of those guilds 
appears in Jer. 28, 231% 25. The earliest known example of such 
phenomena is noted in the Wen-Amon papyrus (ca. I100 B.c.), whose 
author describes a similar occurrence at Byblos, where at a sacrifice 


1Cf. F. Baethgen, Der Gott Israels u. die Gotter des Heidentums 
(1888), esp. pp. 253 ff.; H. Seyrig, ‘ Le culte de Bél et de Baalshamin,’ 
Syrta, 1933, 238 ff.; Montg., ‘The Highest, Heaven,’ etc., HTR 31 
(1938), 143 ff. There is also to be noted Albright’s discussion in ARI 
156 1. 
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performed by the ocal prince to obtain an oracle, ‘‘ the god seized 
one of his noble youths, making him frenzied ’’ (Breasted, ARE 4, 
278 ff., Gressmann, ATB 2, 71 ff., Barton, AB 449 ff.). For Lucian’s 
day we have his lively description of the prophesying at Syrian Hiera- 
polis (De Dea Syra, 36, Garstang’s tr.): ‘“‘ These (the oracles) speak 
not, save by the mouth of priests and prophets; this one is moved 
by its own impulse, and carries out the divining process to the very 
end ’’; the account proceeds with the description of the agitation and 
sweating of the prophet. We know furthermore from the Aramaic 
inscription of Zakar king of Hamath (towards 800 B.c.) that the 
Heavenly Baal had such prophets; MBaal-of-the-Heavens was the 
king’s deity, who encouraged him to victory ‘through seers (the 
same word as in Heb.] and prognosticators [lit., calculators] ’ (col. 1, 
line 12). Indeed the vigour of such enthusiasts may have stimulated 
the remarkable expansion of the Israelite Nebi'im of this age. 


1. oo’ ‘ny: for the sing. verb see Note, 115; 2 MSS deR., 
aon πὴ, cf. Ὁ, and so Then., al. (cf. BH) would read; Grr., 
‘“‘and it came to pass after many days’; St. would read 8.8} ypn ; 
Eissf. sugg. "πὴ, connecting with the prev. v., ‘‘ und er (das Kind) 
lebte noch lange.’”’—3. invisy: cf. O18 323, and the many such 
name formations in Phen. (Harris, Gram., 128 ff.), and in 5. Arab. 
(NPS 1, 240 ff.).—4, maxon: Grr.-+* men.’—owen: 13 MSS deR., 
+npwon, 1 MS Ken., ‘n3=Grr., κατα mevryxovra=@ 85; the correc- 
tion appears necessary.—imyna: ‘in the cave-complex,’ cf. 19%, 
and see Abel, GP 1, 438, n. 1, for similar use of the Arab. sing. in 
Palestine.—ob>5>1 : Burn. well sugg. iterative use of the pf.; most 
would correct to nd5555", in accord with v.%.—5. %: Grr.+ 
διελθωμεν ; this addition, with Then. αἷ., to be accepted; read 
with Orlinsky, JBL 59 (1940), 515 ff., ΠΣ Π25.-τ 25 δὲς : Grr. om. 
19, OGrr. om. 2°, Jos. ignores both ; but royal orders were extrava- 
gantly phrased.—annsne mnzi xo; for Heb. variants of ‘ann see 
Ginsb. ; the nominal phrase is partitive. The rdgs. in @ (correct 
Bt σκηνων to κτηνων) and (51: have suggested various emendations, 
especialiy in view of the odd use of the Hif. verb, e.g., by Wellh. 
(Comp., 279), rdg. ‘amp un nq2n xX), followed by many; but St. 
wisely stands by #.—6. yuxn: Grr., $4, ‘ the road,’ an easement. 
—jyi125 19: ΦΡ (and B) om., as though then the king would be un- 
accompanied, to which St. unjustifiably consents, and so BH. 
The interpolated povos in ν. of OGrr. is actual corrective gloss 
to v.6.—7. inno: OGrr., x. ecmevoev, suggesting to Then., αἱ. 
(cf. BH) the correction 742; but the translators did not allow 
the point of ‘ recognition.’—nr mnsn: also v.17; see BDB 261, 
GB 193.—10. nsbem: prob., as distinguished from "12, in the 
Pheen. sense of ‘ royalty '>‘ king.’—y*symi—exi:: ~protasis and 
apodosis; cf. Dr., Tenses, §143. For ysvn Grr., everpnoev, prob. 
corruption of everAnoev=yravn (Klost.).—noxxe>: potential; cf. 
Dr., 837, Pp. 42.---11. in an: Gr. texts (B N al.) om., 95.Χ..- 
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12. "nin: masc. as at II. 218; see Comm. there.—wx oy: ’x in 
original sense of ‘ place.’-—yxym’ xn: ὦ (BN al.) om., 2 xX. 
St. approves the elision, but why ?—16. 75%: Grr. pref. ‘‘ and he 
ran,’ accepted by Then., St., ai., as=y1; but such haste of 
locomotion was hardly germane to a king.—18. ” myn: Grr., 
“the Lord your God’; ’» is generally condemned as late, Oe Oe 
by St, Sanda, BH.—19. “Ὁ mwxn own: rejected by most critics 
since Wellh. as gloss; 2.b. omission of mx; Grr., exc. MS 1, inter- 
polated the clause also in v.??.—20, 5: Grr. om.; some 2 5 MSS 
7133, 4 MSS > ΝΣ: see deR.—owsin: 5 MSS deR. pref. 
ὍΣ =Grr., SH.—21. oyn 93: G παντας, as though for ens; but 
cf. v.4.—ppyon ‘ny oy oop: Grr., Y tr. the verb with ‘to go 
lame,’ © & with ‘to be divided.’ The same verb, as ‘to hop, 
leap,’ appears in v.?¢ for the ritualistic dance of the Baal prophets, 
and the Grr. adopt this sense for the foll. words, ‘ on both poplites.’ 
Hence combining these elements Cheyne (EB 1000), Benz. inter- 
pret the verb here as at v.?*, making Elijah refer sarcastically 
in advance to that rite. But the verb is used in different con- 
jugations, Kal and Piel, in the two vv., and so with distinct 
mngs. As for the noun, which many still find obscure (e.g., Kit., 
St.), its root has the sense of ‘ forking,’ as of twigs, and it pro- 
duced an adj., sé‘ép, ‘ double-, doubtful-minded ’ (Ps. 119113), ef. 
δίψυχος in James 18.—1nx: 2 MSS, G@ οπι.- 99. ayn: 16 MSS deR. 
pref. 5>.—238. nxn 29: cf. the usage in 1239; Grr., ‘ the other,’ 
and so EVV tr.—oyypn Sy ΓΙ : OGrr. om. (@ -%), which St. 
approves ; but the threefold operation of the two parties is nicely 
balanced.— 24, nsx: B al as pl., but at v.25 as sing.—ma: 
most Grr.-+-‘ my God.’—yy" : MSS wys=Grr., exc. @4.—25, sysn: 
Grr., 7. αἰσχυνης, exc. MS 7, τ. Baad.—26. [nnd] ἹῸΣ [ws]: read as 
passive, 15: (so EVV tr.), as St. suggests; interpreted as active, 
OGrr. omitted as contradicting v.22.—ayaya ay spam: GE om.— 
as exaggerative ?— 1p oysn: Grr. (exc. 44), ‘‘hear us, Baal, hear 
us,’ modelled after Elijah’s prayer, v.37.—nsmn sy inopy: Grr., 
kK. Overpexov ἐπὶ συ. θυσιαστηριου; T ‘raved upon ...”; & 
“laboured at ...’; Y “transiliebantque altare,” cf. Ῥ EX: 
1213, “‘ transibo vos’’; the Piel is denominative for some ritual 
custom, a dance, skipping. The prep. is to be understood as 
“by, at.’—awy :=T@ ; other VSS as pl., EVV as passive ; but read 
wy with 22 MSS and Sebir (Ginsb.).—27. ox : Grr. (exc. 44, 71) + 
“the Thesbite’; the same plus in Grr. at v.29.—s1n ΤΌΝ Σ᾽ 
6" € om., to avoid such a confession; @ renders the noun with 
xons, “fear.’—rmw: the root is used of mental concern, then of 
study of Scripture (Ps. 119'5, etc.). VSS vary: Grr., ἀδολεσχία, 
‘talk, conversation’ (cf. 11. ο11), and so Aq., ὁμιλία -ἾΓ »Ρ, 
‘conversation’; οἵ. Y ‘loquitur,’ and similarly Rashi, Kimchi: 
#4 ‘ business’; & ‘ thought.’—1¥: root identical with xp, ‘ to 
turn aside,’ used here euphemistically ; Y ‘in diversorio ’=‘ in 
an inn,’ or the like; cf. Rashi, combining the two verbs as of 
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‘ business,’ and translating 15 771 below as of absence ‘ in a privy’ 
(so> ms). Klost., Burn., St., BH regard sw 31 as duplicate to 
mw o>, and find the Gr. χρηματιζει translating foll. 15 3; 
but the interpretation of Aq., ΘΒ with “he is giving a revela- 
tion,”’ proves the contrary, as E. Nestle has argued (ZAW 23 
[1903], 338f.), adducing the parallel of χρηματίζειν Ξε, Jer. 2539, 
of YHwH ‘ thundering.’—1 Jun 5: represented in Gr. tradition 
only by gloss from Sym. in ",—29, The Grr. are most variant 
from %# and among themselves in this v. @ (B al.) exchanges 
the first two sentences, adds an address to the prophets bidding 
them to depart, and so “1 will make my holocaust,’”’ and with 
note of their departure, then omitting the finale, “‘ there was 
no voice,’ etc.; @" Hex. (A Νὴ supply x. ove qv φωνη, 5 MSS 
add x. οὐκ ἣν axpoacts. The plus was accepted by Then., Gratz; 
but see Burn., St. at length.—nnien niyo ap: for this combina- 
tion of preps. see Dr., Jnt., 538, and Burn., ad loc.—30. 59: Grr. 
om.; cf. v.22,—". naa AX NBII: OGrr. transfer to after first sen- 
tence in v.32.—81. spy’: 8 MSS deR., sot =A S2.—32. man: 
for the uncontracted form see Note, 107°.—”* ova: 6" om., BF «Χ', 
unnecessarily deleted by St.—nbyn: Grr., θάλασσαν (=), exc. 
@", θααλα, and so respectively at v.*8; the latter is the original 
OGr., with Rahlfs, SS 3, 285; later scribes turned it into θάλασσα, 
with reminiscence of the ‘sea’ in the temple; Lucifer correctly, 
‘ foveam.’—83. osyn 19: OGrr.+‘‘ upon the altar that he made ” 
—superfluous !—(o-vyn) Sy: G € om.; then OGrr., € contain an 
addition.—34. nya: BY ‘two.’—oyyn $i: @+"‘ and they did so,”’ 
which St., Sanda, BH regard as original—again unnecessary.— 
35. x02: orig. G ἐπλησεν, largely corrupted to the pl. (B A al.).— 
386. ansn ΣῊ cn: OGrr. om., as contradicting the time given 
above, v.?°, or because there was no regular minhah on Carmel ?— 
manna: A ro véwp, error for τ. dwpov.—ssin wmoN wit: Grr., SF 
have replaced with ‘“‘and E. called to heaven”; the Heb. 
verb is used im ritualistic sense, and the Grr. may have avoided 
the notion that E. was serving as priest. 1 MS and Grr. om. ‘ the 
prophet,’ which is not used elsewhere as title of Elijah, although 
he was ‘a prophet,’ v.?2.—-In the Grr. ν.35 has been contaminated 
from ν.37,-- τοι 2121: many MSS, Kr. correctly the sing.=VSS; 
cf. Note, 3!2—%>: 2 MSS, Grr. (exc. G4), B= om.—37, G" om. 
v.2 to avoid duplication of v.3®—nson: for the divine sibbah see 
12158.- ΡΝ : GY omicw cov, an exegetical aid.—38. ‘‘ the stones 
and the dust’’: OGrr. transfer to end of the v.; the original 
may have been a gloss entered at different places (St.).—39. x 
op’) opm 55: OGrr., ‘and fell all the people ’’=@#; ‘ seeing’ 
of the marvel omitted for religious reasons ?—so St.—11eN1: Grr. 
+‘ Amen,’ with reminiscence of Neh. 8°, a parallel incident.— 
40. ond: Gie., SB2=oyo: cf. ν.33.---41. pon: Grr., roduev; T S 
correctly ‘ noise,’ and su comm.; cf. Poole, AV™S; modern trr. 
generally follow Y, ‘sonus multe pluvie.’—42. esi: A (=H) 
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~————~alone of the Grr. renders ; Jos. has ; it was omitted on the ground 
that the servant ‘went up,’ i.e, to the top.—nu: the verb, 
also at II. 44 55, is unique; see Note on latter passage.—48, Ad 
jin. OGrr.+‘‘ and the servant returned seven times tes EOE DIS 
B pref. ‘‘ turn back seven times, and return seven times,’”’ and 
6" replaces the second command with “ and look seven times ” 
——these variations significant of the easy handling of this ch. by 
the Grr.—44, on my: BA Nv ἀνάγουσα vowp (=H), reading 
the verb as active and the noun-complex as 0:19; al.+amo θαλασσης 
=€ LZ; the doublet is thus ancient.—sxnx ox ἼΩΝ aby; for 
Lagarde’s mistaken Lucianic text here see Rahlfs, SS 3, 27.— 0k: 
VSS, modern trr. naturally add ‘thy chariot.’—45. 12 wi n> cy: 
@ paraphrases, ‘“‘ while he was harnessing’’; Θ᾽ ‘‘cumque se 
verteret huc atque illuc.”—s>q1: Grr., x. exdaey (BT x. exdaev) 
=", apparently misreading as though 424, then assuming Elijah 
as subject, and transposing ‘ Ahab’ as subj. of the foll. verb.— 
46. aon: Bt € om.—[i x] 5x: read by; cf. II. 315.—abxya: the 
Grr. have many variants for the place-name; B αἱ., Ισραηλ, and 
so regularly below (cf. 211), the form reduced from Ἱεσδραηλ; cf. 
MS u, Ιεσδραελ : G" correctly Iefpand; A TegaBed (ἢ). 
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101.18. Elijah’s flight and despair; the divine revelation 
on Horeb, and fresh commissions. Elijah has celebrated his 
God’s triumph, but now Jezebel takes her revenge. 1. 2. 
The statement that Ahab told Jezebel all that Elijah had done, 
etc., is an intimate touch. The queen, woman-like, acts 
imperiously, sending a message to Elijah that she has put 
herself under oath to make his life like the life of one of those 
prophets, and so she has sworn by Gods. For the intensity 
of such an oath see Comm. 188-15, 8, And Elijah was afraid 
[so with MSS, Grr., 9; BH saw], and he fled to Beer-sheba of 
Judah on the southern border of the Sown, merely a stage in 
his flight, for he was going into No Man’s Land. Having left 
his servant behind (4) he went a day’s journey in the steppe. 
And he came and sat down under a juniper tree: so EVV 
after Y; the plant is a broom-tree (so JV), genista retam. 
Cf. Robinson’s comment in his diary at Beer-sheba: ‘“‘ Elijah 
sat down under a shrub of Retem, just as our Arabs sat down 
under it every day and night ” (BR 1, 302). And he prayed 
for death, the common lot of all. 5. There he lay down and 
slept ‘under a juniper-tree’ [see Note]. And lo, one (om. an 
angel, with Grr.) touching him, and he heard the bidding, 
Arise and eat. 6. He looked, and saw a miraculously prepared 
breakfast ; cf. the miraculous feedings in ch. 17. ἢ). He fell 
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asleep again, to be wakened by the now recognizable Angel 
of YuwuH (the antique phrase for the apparition of Deity, 
peculiar to J in the Pentateuch), summoning him to eat again, 
because the journey 1s too much for thee. 8. And so in the 
strength of that food he went for forty days and forty nights to 
the Mount of God, Horeb. Sanda calculates this distance via 
Akaba as about 480 km., and so the daily travel at 12 km. ; 
rather, with Kittel, the item is proof how little the Northern 
narrator knew of that territory. Horeb is predominantly the 
name for the mount of revelation in the Pentateuchal sources 
E. (Northern) and D (οὔ. 88), but Sinai in. J and Ῥ; in the 
Northern Song of Deborah the revelation occurred in Seir- 
Edom (Jud. 54; ‘ That is Sinai,’ v.° is a gloss); and in the 
Blessing of Moses (Dt. 33) Sinai-Seir-Paran is the location. 
Accordingly the northern traditions vary. This objective of 
Elijah is the same as that in the history of Moses (Ex. 3}), 
with here also a corresponding theophany. 9a. The lodging 
in 4 cave is another correspondent, 1.6., with ‘ the hole in the 
rock,’ out of which Moses saw ‘the back’ of YHwuH (Ex. 
3371.) ; but there is no verbal identity between the two 
descriptions. 9)b-lla, And the word of YHWH came to him, 
and said to him: What doest thou here, Elyah? There follows 
Elijah’s despairing response, as again in v.14, and then the 
divine command: And he said: Go forth, and stand in the 
mount before YHWH. V.4* contradicts v.18, and all that pre- 
cededs, from v.®» and on, is duplicate, to vv.13» 14. Hence 
modern critics in general (e.g., Wellhausen, Comp., 230, Stade, 
Benzinger, Sanda, Skinner) rightly agree that the whole pass- 
age is secondary. The command, “to stand in the mount 
before YHwWH’’ may have been modelled after the Mosaic 
tradition (Ex. 19°, etc.), and the mysterious scene presented 
below is summed up here in the more commonplace state- 
ment that the word of YHWH came to him. 1106-18. And lo! 
YHWH was passing by. And a great wind and strong, rending 
mountains and breaking rocks before {in the presence of, or, in 
advance of ?}] YHWH: YHWH was not in the wind. And after 
the wind an earthquake: YHWH was not in the earthquake. 
And after the earthquake a fire: YHWH was not in the fire. 
Contrast the fiery phenomena which otherwise attended 
Elijah’s career (1838, 11, 1108... 211), And after the fire a sound 
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[Heb. votce] of a light whisper. So with Burney’s excellent 
rendering, although the translation of AV, a séill small volce, 
remains classical. Contrast of this saying of enduring reli- 
gious import with the materials of other theophanies {δι 
Ex. 19'84-) is naturally pressed by commentators: but it is 
to be borne in mind that in such physical manifestations there 
is generally the subtle distinction between ‘ the F aces. Glory, 
‘Name,’ ‘ Word,’ of the Deity, and his persona propria. The 
marvel is that here in a legend about an early Northern man 
of God the spiritual nature of God and of his self-revelation 
to man is for the first time expressed in historical narrative. 
V.*8 is of equally delicate character: When Elijah heard, he 
wrapped hes face in his mantle, and he went out and stood in 
the opening of the cave. A striking historical parallel to this 
scene is the call of Mohammad, who received his first visions 
in a cave in the mountain of Hira, and who enveloped himself 
in his cloak upon the revelation ; see Surah, 73, 1; 4, 
and W. Muir, Life of Mohammad, vol. 1 (rev. ed., 1923) 
4901. Cf. K. Ahrens, Muhammed als Religionsstifter (1935), 
30f., eg., “das Einwickeln gehérte also offenbar auch zu 
den Gebrauchen der altarabischen Mantik.”’ The zephyr-like 
whisper fascinated the prophet, who was terrified by the 
earlier stupendous phenomena. The inquiry by articulate 
voice: What doest thou here, Elijah ?, is personal, rebuking 
his faintheartedness ; life is worth living, for there is more for 
him to do elsewhere than in the Mount of God. The primitive 
divine is rebuked even as was the great Jeremiah: “‘ If thou 
hast run with footmen, and they have wearied thee, then how 
canst thou contend with horses ? ”’ (Jer. 125). A great mission 
first discovers the man’s soul. 14. Elijah obstinately makes 
his complaint: I have been most zealous for YuHwuH, God of 
Hosts ; for the Bné-Israel have forsaken thee [with Grr.; ® 
thy covenant; see Note, v.2°], thrown down thy altars, and 
slain thy prophets with the sword ; and I, even I only, am left ; 
and they seek my life to take it away. With this plaint YHwu 
is not concerned ; he has other errands for him. 

VV.*°-?8, This sequel remains a standing puzzle. Elijah 
did not anoint Hazael and Jehu; it was Elisha whose second 
sight, when he was in Damascus, suggested to Hazael the 
murder of his predecessor (II. 87#-), and who indirectly 
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anointed Jehu (9015). The alleged commission to Elijah 
appears to be a case of transfer from the Elisha legend, In 
Jewish ‘tradition Elijah is the one perfect man, to whom 
forsooth all credit should be given. Sanda has attempted a 
rewriting of the vv. to this effect, but he recognizes that it 
may be a ‘venturesome’ attempt. Many scholars (most 
recently Eissfeldt, pp. 328 1) would find a lacuna between 
vv.18.19. The initial command, Go, return on thy way to the 
steppe of Damascus (a unique geographical designation), is 
balanced by Elisha’s visit to that city (II. 818.) ; is there 
indirect implication that Elijah there anointed Hazael in 
anticipation of Elisha’s second sight? The climactic, him 
that escapeth from Hazael’s sword shall Jehu slay, and him that 
escapeth from Jehu’s sword shall Elisha slay (v.™") appears 
incongruous in the connexion. With avoidance of this long 
complicated passage v.19 makes proper connexion with the 
commands, Go, return on thy way (v.*), and anoint Elisha... 
to be prophet in thy room. 18. Yet will I leave seven thousand 
in Israel, all the knees that have not bowed unto the Baal, and 
every mouth that hath not kissed him. The figure for the rem- 
nant may be an authentic note of some census taken of the 
Zealots. The kissing of the Baal may refer to the wafted 
kiss of the hand, so certainly at Job 31, for Classical 
references to which ritual see Poole; or to actual osculation 
of the image or symbol, cf. those ‘ kissing calves’ Hos. 13?. 
The obligatory kissing of the Stone in the Ka‘bah at Mecca 
preserves this ancient Semitic rite. 

VV.19-21, The call of Elisha. 19. And he went thence (for 
the indefinite reference see above) and came upon Elisha ben 
Shaphat ; and he was plowing with twelve yoke of oxen in front 
of him, and he with the twelfth. Elisha evidently belonged to 
a family of competence, with twelve teams of oxen and drivers 
to assist him in the ploughing. For the scene see H. Guthe, 
MNDPV 10905, pt. I, 57, continuing earlier discussion, to the 
effect that the teams of oxen were attached to as many separate 
ploughs, and that fields of such capacity were quite possible ; 
in some operations a row when ploughed and seeded is at 
once filled in by another plough working alongside ; he him- 
self had seen seven ploughs so working ina field. Cf. the five 
yoke of oxen, Luke 1413, For illustration of the Babylonian 
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and Egyptian ploughs see Benzinger, Arch., 143. Elijah 
does not anoint Elisha, as expected from v.!®, but consecrates 
him by casting his mantle upon him. Eissfeldt (p. 329) finds 
no contradiction here with the earlier command, which was 
used “im tibertragenen Sinne.’ The particular word here for 
mantle (also above, v.!*) etymologically and generally means 
a robe of state (e¢.g., for a king, Jon. 3°), and is used of the 
official dress of prophets, so again of Elijah’s mantle in 11. 2, 
as also that of deceiving prophets (Zec. 134). According to 
II. 18 this mantle was made of hair. Investiture with sacred 
garments still remains part of the ordination ritual in the 
Church. But the present story parallels, indeed conflicts with 
II. 2, which tells of Elijah’s parting legacy to Elisha. 20. 
Elisha realized a commission that would separate him from 
his parents, and asked that he might Azss them in farewell. 
Elijah’s response, Go back (again) [EVV], for what have I 
done to thee ὃ, has puzzled comm. Sanda devotes nearly a 
page to the v. But the inquiry is simplest taken as an expres- 
sion of mystery, exposition of which is reserved for the future ; 
on his part Elisha is moved to recognize the call, the inspiration 
coming from the investiture. 21. The sacrificial meal on the 
two oxen, boiled in antique fashion on the spot, partaken of 
by the people, the assembled neighbours, is paralleled by 
similar extemporized sacrifices, ¢.g., 1 Sam. 614, 2 Sam. 2433. 
After this ceremony Elisha arose and went after Elijah, and 
ministered to him. According to 184%? Elijah had a ‘ boy’ ; 
but Elisha’s personal service was part of his discipline in his 
new vocation. Elisha does not appear again until II. 2}, 
when he and his chief are at Gilgal. Likewise Moses had his 
‘minister,’ Joshua (Ex. 241%). It may be said that this story 
casts authentic light upon the order of prophets. 


1. ἽΝ ὍΘ mxi: 1 MS om.; Grr., S4 ignore ὃ. mx, an emendation 
generally accepted ; but the phrase=Engl. ‘all how’; cf. ἽΝ mx, 
831, TJ. 812—* how’; see Ew., Syntax, §333.—5> 39: 4 MSS Ken.‘ 
deR. om.=OGrr.; St., BH delete, but omission may have been 
due to indefinite sense of ‘the prophets,’ to which 2 Gr. MSS 
add ‘of Baal’=€.—2. “xo: OGrr. om., Jos. ‘ messengers’; 
it is not necessary (St.).—"rxd: Grr. (cf. 698) -Ἐεὶ σὺ εἰ Ἡλειου και 
eyw (Bleue) TefeBed, 1.6., ΔῈΝ aki ἸῸΝ mms os: the addition 
accepted by Then., Klost. (with further willful amendment), Burn., 
Gunkel, and by BH as probable; but St.’s caution is to be noted: 
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“it is difficult to understand how it could have been omitted in 

.’ However it is a fine and unique psychological note.—ywy" : 
24 MSS deR.+%=VSS (cf. 275) ; the same variation in MSS and 
VSS in 1 Sam. 1444; the plus generally accepted since Then. 
(BH as‘ probable’) ; but note St.’s remark that it is inconceivable 
that early copyists should have omitted the reference to Jezebel 
herself.—ypon, wy: cf. the variant in 2019, The pl., with the subj. 
‘gods’ appears in all VSS exc. Gr. B, € ©; it is to the point 
here in the pagan’s mouth, despite St. The pl. is indeed used 
with monotheistic onbx (GK §145, i).—38. xvi: 6 MSS dek., 
xv, and others with Kr. svi=Grr., ΘΒ © Y and a MS of @, a 
correction to be accepted.—{wwp3] 5x: MSS®°r ὃν (Ginsb.), and 
so in the same phrase, Gen. 19!7.—n71n" -wx: for the Gr. texts 
see Rahlfs, SS 3, 243.—4. om: Grr., S® offer vocalization as 
in Arab. vatam.—nrrx: Kr., also MSS, cnx, as in v.5, where vice 
versa MSS have mnx; the variation of genders 15 a case of ‘ double 
reading’; for many instances of similar variation see Féghali, 
Du genre grammatical, 66 ff.cmwes: Grr.+‘ from me’=1 MS 
‘oo.—5. Ins om main: evidently a gloss; the Gr., ‘there undera 
bush,’ is secondary, as the variant translation of the noun shows 
(Sanda).—7s5n : Grr. (not Aq., Sym.) om., expressing the subj. 
with τις ; the mystery is heightened by the indefinite ‘ one touch- 
ing’; in v.? Elijah recognizes who the subject was. St. takes a 
contrary view here.—6. 1nwxie : locative, as elsewhere ; for form 
see BL, Index, s.v.—nnpx, mip: the words at 1713: 18.—p py4: 
heated stones for cooking ; the word also at Is. 6°; Grr. ddupeirns 
(ὄλυρα, a kind of grain) =" ; 7 xppyn svn, ‘a rolled-up cake’ ; 
Y ‘ panis.’—8. opi=Grr., but S%x.—an onoxA an: OGrr. om. 
the second noun, which St. regards as secondary; but the Grr. 
also om. the word in the same phrase at Ex. 3!—for Sion was 
the Mount of God !—mynn: for the definite noun cf. 184.—9. 1: 
4 MSS Ken. om.=OGrr.; cf. v.48, where however 6 MSS add 19 
to wox).—10. ΡΥ isy: Grr., ΘΒ as jay, which must be 
original ; the same correction to be made in v.™ with the Grr., 
although there the secondary duplicate ‘ thy covenant ’ has entered 
into many texts (B al.) ; cf. intrusion of ΙΧ in 1818.—VV.10- 14. 18 
are cited in Rom. 113-4; see Int., §11, c.—l1l. xx: Grr.+‘ to- 
morrow,’ the addition due to the Gr. tr. of the foll. ppls. as future 
verbs, and reminiscent of Ex. 34?.—pim adits nn: for economy’s 
sake the second adj. lapses into the masc.; for similar cases see 
GK §132, ἃ, Burn.; there is no reason, with St., to fault the clause. 
For the masc. of originally fem. nm see Note, 227/.—12. nani dip 
np1: Grr., φωνὴ avpas λεπτὴ; VY ‘sibilus aure tenuis.’ Cf. 
Job 42° ὙΡΕ nant; in Ps. 1072 “=‘ breeze.’ In the Talmud ons 
(also nin) is used of whispering, particularly evil whispering ; see 
G. V. Schick, The Stems Dum and Damam in Hebrew (Johns 
Hopkins Univ. Thesis, Lpzg., 1913). T. H. Robinson accepts the 
variant mng. of the root, and translates the passage with “ after 
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the fire, hark! a fine silence” (HI 306, n. 1).—13. nn»: locative ; 
Φ ὑπο, rdg. mnn=Hex.; G" improves with prep. wapa.—14, i21p 
wna: see above, ν.19.---Ξ1 δ, ῥυ δὴ aizi>: for like pointing in con- 
struct relation cf. a case in Josh. 181% (Ginsb.), and see Ew., Lehrb., 
§216, b. ‘ Desert of Damascus’ is an odd enough phrase; may 
it be translated with ‘ by the desert to Damascus ’ ?—‘ the desert ’ 
being used of Transjordan, as at Mt. 1533, @ has ‘‘ and come to 
the desert of D., and come and anoint,’’ which has suggested that 
‘desert of D.’ is secondary, with duplication of ‘come’; hence 
St. elides ; Sanda suggests that each of the words is a gloss, the 
first to Ἴ3 715, the second to mxs. But rewriting is fairly impossible. 
—‘nin: for the name see Note, II. 88.—16. xin*: see Note, II. οἷ. 
—“wii: wns on a Samarian ostracon (IAE 47).—yv x: the name 
on a Samarian ostracon and seal (7b., 200).—ndins 52x32: Bf inserts 
after xpicers; for the place see Comm. 4!?.—18, ΝΣ ΣΙ Ξε 
κ. καταλειψω; MS 1, x. xarektcrov=Rom. 114; al., x. xaradewes= 
#4 (as though na-, BH as ‘ possibly correct ’).—iyns: Grr., ὠκλασαν 
(‘ bent’), exc. G" exauWav=Rom.—y25: B al., rw B., GY τη B. 
(but αὐτὸν below) =Rom.— pw3: Grr., SH, “ worshipped him,” 
Y “ adored him, kissing the hand.’’—19. wan: Grr.+‘ with oxen,’ 
explicitly.rzvyn ous: for cardinal in place of lacking ordinal 
see GK §134, o.—inx: Gr. MSS om. by haplog. with 35x; 
similarly 2 Heb. MSS om. 15x.—is 19 : “‘ (crossed over) to him,” 
and so it can be understood with Kit., Sanda: St. demands γν 
(passed) by him,’”’ which would express well the rapidity of the 
scene.—1x 29; read yp with 6 MSS Ken.—20, aris BH, ape, 
Bar, Ginsb.: see Bar’s note and GK §10, h.—rxrxy: B A al., 
€ om., S# -x-; St. arbitrarily elides; Jos. for the phrase, ‘“‘ take 
leave of his parents,’’ evading the delicate sentiment.—sw ‘7 - 
1 MS om. 7, and so OGrr. texts, €; 1 MS om. sw; the omissions 
show early perplexity. The form expected is 3 aw; but the 
simple explanation is to understand the impvs. separately: ‘‘ Go! 
Turn back!” Benz., followed by Haupt, interprets with ‘‘ Go 
(and then) come back ’’; but this ignores the following repellent 
query.—n> 5: ΘΗ on =HX; GY τι; these by abbreviation 
of original ort 71.—21. inmar1: for the use of the verb for profane 
slaughterings see GB 5.0.- τ 2 : Grr., 995 om.; a gloss to define 
the acc. pl. in ches, the sing. being expected after innar; Rashi, 
Kimchi discuss the phrase; cf. EVV. 


ee 


Ch. 20. Two successful, divinely supported enterprises of 
Ahab against Aram, and the ominous sequel of the second. 
Cf. Ant., viii, 14. This chapter with its sequel in 221-38 stands 
singularly alone in style and novelty of contents ; it is written, 
as Skinner remarks, “ from a political rather than a religious 
standpoint, and exhibiting the character and policy of Ahab 
in a much more favourable light than is the case in ch. 
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XVli-xix or xxi.’”’ Robinson assumes as the source of the cc. 
an original ‘ Acts of Ahab’ (Int., 97 f.). The stories are told in 
most graphic, almost journalistic style, and their data appear 
to be closely contemporaneous. In three sections, νν.}5.18. *, 
v.28, vv.35-43, a ‘ prophet’ or ‘man of God’ appears. These 
are adjudged to be intrusions by many critics; however 
those prophets are stoutly nationalistic, not anti-régime, like 
Elijah, Micaiah (ch. 22). For criticism reference may be made 
to Wellhausen, Comp., 282 {., Kittel, pp. 162 ff. (with notation 
of linguistic and phraseological peculiarities, pp. 163, 170), 
Eissfeldt, Eznl., 329 f. The two stories, ignoring Elijah and 
Elisha, bear witness to a wealth of contemporary saga. The 
Greek translators reversed the order of cc. 20 and 21 (the 
Hexapla restoring the Hebrew order), and this change has 
been accepted by many critics, e.g., Benzinger, Kittel, Sanda, 
Landersdorfer (not by Stade, Eissfeldt). But all presumption 
is against Greek rearrangements in general. In either case 
the end of Ahab (ch. 22) is prefaced by a prophetic doom 
(2051-, 21178-), and the former with its personal reference, 
‘thy life for his life,” may have appeared to the translators 
as the more appropriate introduction to the final tragedy. 
Historically cc. 20 and 22 introduce us at length to the 
constant wars waged in the middle of the ninth century 
between Israel, under the capable Omrid dynasty, and 
Damascus. The king of the latter state was Ben-Hadad 1; 
see below on v.34. But the two enemies came to join forces 
against the arch-enemy Assyria. In 853 B.c. occurred the 
famous battle of Karkar, at which ‘ Ahab the Israelite’ was 
arrayed with Damascus and nine other Syrian states, with 
their kings named, against Shalmaneser III of Assyria. The 
chronological relation of this chapter to that date is uncertain. 
Ahab was fighting Damascus subsequently (ch. 22), losing his 
life ca. 852. For the end of Ben-Hadad and the accession of 
Hazael see II. 87#-. Altogether the chapter presents a vivid 
picture of the involved and interminable struggles among the 


1 See his Monolith inscr.: KB 1, 173; CP 296; ARA 1, §§610f.; 
ATB 1, 341; AB 458. As Rogers notes, the allied forces consisted of 
3940 chariots, 1900 horsemen, 1000 camels, 62,900 infantry; Ahab’s 
contingent being 2000 chariots, 10,000 infantry ; it is to be noted that 
the latter is assigned no cavalry. 
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Syrian and neighbouring states, a replica of which is given 
by the somewhat later inscription of Zakar king of La‘ash 
and Hamath (see Comm. on II. 1374: 5),? 

VV.1-12. The siege of Samaria. 1. And Ben-Hadad king 
of Aram, having collected all his army, and thirty-two kings 
with him, and horse and chartotry, went up, and besieged Samaria, 
and assaulted it. Stade has attempted revision of the v. on 
basis of OGr., finding, zxter al., the item of the thirty-two 
kings absurd, which figure, it has been suggested, was borrowed 
from ‘ the thirty-two charioteers ’ of 221 ; that figure however 
is probably secondary, failing in the parallel text of Ch. 
But the figure has interesting support in a broken inscription 
from Zenjirli in North Syria with a reference to ‘ thirty kings ’ 
(Lidzb., HNE 444). In addition to the figures for the Syrian 
states noted above (cf. note 2), at a later age Esarhaddon counts 
twenty-two “ Hittite (z.e., Aramzean) kings,’ and Ashurbanipal, 
‘twenty-two kings of the sea-coast’ (ARA 2, §§771, 876). 
For the period of a thousand years earlier Dossin has collected 
the names of 32 cities and their kings with whom Zimri-ilim 
of Mari was in friendly correspondence (Syria, 1939, 100). 
He assaulted it: in technical contrast to mere investment ; 
cf. 1 Sam. 231, Is. γί. VV.?-8. The successive demands of 
the Aramzan king upon Ahab provoked inquiry since Well- 
hausen’s correction in v.’, acc. to which Ben-Hadad’s terms 
were: thy silver and gold are mine, but thy wives and thy 
goodliest children remain thine (reading /k for ly), and then, 
after Ahab’s diplomatic reply, Muclord the king, I and all 
mine are thine, Ben-Hadad followed up his first demand 
with that for thy wives and children. To this new outrageous 
demand Ahab would have objected before his councillors 
(v.”), his statement being expressed by the Grr. with slight 
but radical change from ®, as follows: ‘“‘ He has (now) 


2 For the political picture of Syrian politics presented in this and the 
following histories see Alt’s monograph on ‘ Die syrische Staatenwelt 
vor dem Einbruch der Assyrer,’ in particular pp. 245 ff., from which 
may be cited his observation: ‘‘ Hingegen wird kaum zu bezweifeln 
sein, dass der Erzahler die Verhaltnisse seiner Zeit richtig wiedergibt, 
wenn er das Aramaerreich als ein aus vielen Herrschaften zusammen- 
gesetztes Gebilde darstellt.’’ Also for the contemporary Syrian history 
see E. Kraeling, dvam and Israel, cc. 9 ff.; Olmstead, HPS cc. 25, 26; 
Meyer, GA 2, 2, sect. viii. 
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sent to me for my wives and children, (while) my silver 
and gold I did not (earlier) withhold from him.”’ The cor- 
rections of text in vv.3- 7 have been accepted by some comm., 
e.g., Kittel, Stade. But without correction of the text a 
valid contrast appears between the two demands in %, as 
between the surrender of royal possessions and the fresh de- 
mand (v.®) to search thy household and thy ministers’ households 
and to take away everything delightsome in thy eyes (not ‘in 
their eyes,’ with Grr., and so most comm.—the terms are 
expressed with malice). Such a search would have involved 
not only the pillage but also possession of the city; and so 
Benzinger, Sanda, Eissfeldt hold, while Skinner is undecided 
between the two views; the latter well remarks that such 
confusion as there may be is original, the narrator reporting 
“at second hand.’ The parallel to Ahab’s acquiescence to the 
first requisition exists in Hezekiah’s capitulation, not surrender, 
to Sennacherib, with heavy ransom, the tribute including 
even Hezekiah’s ‘ daughters, the women of his palace’ (see 
Comm. II. 184). In v.? OGrr. add ‘and my daughters ’ 
to ‘my sons,’ suggesting to some the introduction of this 
item also in v.?; but @*, Jos. properly translate the Heb. 
‘sons’ with ‘children.’ 7. 8. Ahab takes counsel with all 
the elders of the land, and then all the elders and all the people 
frame refusal of the arrogant summons. OGrr. omit ‘ of the 
land ’ in the first case, and the correction is accepted by some 
(e.g., Kittel, Stade, BH), but it is a legal expression; cf. the 
local ‘elders of the city,’ 218. ‘Elders and people’ corre- 
sponds exactly to Roman ‘senatus populusque’; see at 
length Comm., II. 1144. Josephus has a fine sense of the 
matter: cuvayaywv eis ἐκκλησίαν τὸ πλῆθος. 10. Ben-Hadad’s 
preposterous boast, with an oath identical with Jezebel’s 
(192), has been variously interpreted. @ and Hex. read Heb. 
‘for handfuls,’ by different vocalization, as ‘ for foxes,’ with 
the result, not enough earth left for foxes to burrow in (ac- 
cepted by Klostermann). Josephus thinks of raising a mound 
against the city by innumerable handfuls. But the phrase 
simply means that the Syrian host can carry away the whole 
city by handfuls (so Grotius, αἰ). For a similar ‘ audax 
hyperbole * (Poole) cf. Hushai’s talk of pulling any resistant 


city into the wady below by ropes (2 Sam. 171%), 11, Ahab’s 
ΤΥ 
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brave answer in four Hebrew words: The girder-on boast not 
like the unloosener !, was probably proverbial; for the two 
verbs cf. Sam. 17°9, Is. 451, etc. 12. The envoys found 
Ben-Hadad and the kings tn the booths drinking, carousing in 
anticipation of victory in the shacks erected for the royal 
party. The king gives orders for the assault with a single 
technical verb corresponding to English ‘ to set on,’ which may 
best be expressed with Aitack / (and so 1 Sam. 15?, Eze. 237*— 
EVV ‘set yourselves in array’). And they attacked the city. 

VV.13-21, The surprise attack by Israel and the rout of the 
Syrians. The narrative is critically complicated by the intro- 
duction of a certain prophet (v.48), reappearing in v.**, and 
apparently as the man of God (v.*8), while yet another anony- 
mous prophet appears in v.%5, ‘some one of the sons of the 
prophets.’ Cf. by contrast the naming of otherwise unknown 
prophets in 228#-, Micaiah and Sedekiah. Josephus indeed 
identifies our prophet here with the former. It is easy to 
detach these sections as mere Sagas of the Prophets. But in 
the present case the prophet’s word directing attack dy the 
squires of the commandants of the provinces is so entangled in 
the narrative that it is difficult to draw the line between the 
strata. Stade omits the incident of the prophet, νν.13 18, and 
the subsequent references to ‘ the squires,’ vv.1?: 1%, but thus 
avoids the evident scheme of the story, a surprise by a shock- 
force, when Ben-Hadad was drinking himself drunk with his 
allied princes, whereupon came the ensuing rout inflicted by 
the army of Israel headed by the king. The prophetic story 
may be expansion of an original narrative in which the decision 
to send out the flying force of the squires was determined upon. 
Stade further reduces vv.!*# to a minimum of text. Kittel, 
retaining the references to the squires, preserves most of the 
narrative, along with excisions and transpositions (following 
van Doorninck, Theol. Tijdschrift, 1895, 576 1f.), ¢.g., trans- 
posing vv.2 #1, Sanda without further mutilation of the text 
obtains the most reasonable rearrangement by the sequence 
νν.19- 20a. 21. 20), Following this order, with slight change, the 
story from v.16 and on may be reconstructed as follows. 
16a. And they went out at noon, 1.6., the squires, the army 
following them subsequently ; the great midday carousal of 
the enemy gave opportunity for this sally. 16). The passage 
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is doublet of v.128. 17a. And the squires, etc., went out first. 
VV.17b- 18 tell of the report to Ben-Hadad and his orders for 
capturing the small band. 19a. And these went out of the city, 
with the exegetical addition, the squires, 190. and the army which 
was after them: to be elided with Kittel. 20a. And they slew 
every one his man. 21. And the king of Israel went out (1.6., 
with the army), and smote the horse and chariotry, smiting the 
Arameans with great slaughter [lit., smiting|]. 206. And the 
Aramaans fled, and Israel pursued them. But the written story 
may have been confused ab origine. The following details are 
to be noted. V.14. In reply to the promise of deliverance the 
realistic king asks, By whom ?, to which inquiry there is the 
prompt answer: By the squires of the commandants of the pro- 
vinces. The first noun (Heb. primarily youths, EVV young 
men) is a technical military term, like the correspondent Arab. 
gulam, employed in the Arabic chronicles of the Crusades for 
the young knights ; cf. the parallel in Sanskrit marya (Albright, 
OLz., 1931, 220). Sucha squire of king Jehoiachin now appears 
by name on a stamp (see Comm., 11. 248). The next nominal 
phrase occurs also in Est. 13; these officers are military, 
another term being used for Solomon’s administrators (418:). 
The word for provinces is of Aramaic origin, occurring else- 
where only in post-Exilic literature, with primary meaning 
of a judicial district ; we obtain here a glimpse of the govern- 
ment of the Israelite state, with which cf. Solomon’s districting. 
The Bné-Israel numbered 7000, for which figure cf. note 1 
above. And Ben-Hadad ... escaped on a horse with horsemen : 
soEVV; but #...and horsemen. The phrase is complicated 
by the doubt whether the last noun means ‘ horsemen ’ or 
‘horses,’ and no satisfactory interpretation has been reached 
here; see Comm., 15, and Note below. 22. Aé the return 
(cycle) of the vear: 1.6., of the military year, the spring equinox, 
defined in 2 Sam. 11! with “at the time when kings go out 
to battle.” 

VV.23-34, The campaign of the Syrians in the following year ; 
their defeat at Aphek ; Ben-Hadad’s flight into the fortress ; 
his surrender and the Israelite king’s gallant treatment of him. 
23. Mountain gods are their gods : so correctly GV FV AV, vs. 
RVV JV, “ their god is a god of the hills.’”’ The polytheistic 
expression has true colour, even as it is put into the mouth of 
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the Philistines (1 Sam. 48), of Goliath (7b. 1743), of Jezebel 
(197). An Akkadian epithet of Syrian Adad is ‘ mountain 
god ° (bél Sadi, see Langdon, Semitic, vol. 5 of Mythology of 
all Races, 39): cf. Baal of Hermon, Jud. 33, Baal of Lebanon, 
in a Pheenician inscription (CIS I, 5). Poole cites a number 
of references to this distinction of certain deities, e.g., of Pan 
as “mountain-walker.’ 24. For this extraordinary attempt 
at centralization of the Damascene state with the reduction 
of kings to mere governors (for the imported Akkadian word 
see 10!) see Alt, cited above, n. 2. 26. For the moot question 
of the location of Aphek see Note. 28. The v. is a duplicate 
of v.*8, with as subject the man of God, in place of ‘ a prophet’ ; 
the phrase may be indefinite, ‘the man of God in question.’ 
29. The Bné-Israel smote [EVV slew] Aram, 100,000 footmen. 
The figure is absurd, whether referring to slaughter or defeat 
(the same verb is used in both mngs. in vv.* 36), and is 
doubtless an exaggeration. 80. Like judgment is to be passed 
upon the statement concerning the 27,000 men, upon whom 
the (city) wall fell; Sanda would support the item, comparing 
Sennacherib’s use of mining machines. Stade well recovers 
the original wording of the v.: Awd the rest fled to Aphek. 
And Ben-Hadad fled, and came tnto the citadel [EVV city], 
(fleeing) by chamber after chamber (cf. 2235, II. 9*), 1.6., the 
vaults of the fortress. 91, 32. The counsel and action of 
surrender are vividly presented. Ropes on our heads : more 
exactly with Josephus, about our heads, which, he notes, was 
‘the ancient manner of supplication among the Syrians.’ 
The supplant phrase, thy servant Ben-Hadad, is countered 
with knightly courtesy by the Israelite king: Is he still alive ? 
He 1s my brother! The latter title is used mutually by the 
kings in the Amarna tablets; Bar-Rkb of Senjirli speaks of 
his allies as ‘ my brothers the kings,’ and so Hiram addressed 
Solomon (91%). 33. Now the men were watching for an omen 
[EVV sigz] : 1.6., all depended upon the patron’s answer. And 
they were quick, and ‘caught it up from hin [so Occ. Kr., 
VSS; of. JV, vs. EVV], and they said, Thy brother Ben-Hadad ! 
—as with a sigh of relief from the suspense; the victor had 
committed himself. The exact mng. of the third verb in the 
v. is uncertain ; see Note. The royal courtesy is displayed by 
Ahab’s reception of Ben-Hadad into his own chariot. 34. The 
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respective subjects of the colloquy, Ben-Hadad and Ahab, 
are parenthetically supplied in the EVV ; Semitic composition 
was not careful in this respect; cf. the dialogue in 11. τοἱῦ, 
in Hos. 14, especially v.*, and frequently in the Pss., as also 
in the Gospels. The terms proposed by the vanquished king 
are restoration of captured cities and the right to extra- 
territorial bazaars in Damascus. For such alien markets cf. 
Neh. 1315, and see G. Bostrom, Proverbtastudien (1935), 91 ff. 
For the present covenant cf. the historical fact of the league 
of the two kings at the battle of Karkar. The statement about 
the cities which my father took from thy father has been naturally 
connected with 15182-, an account of a Ben-Hadad’s successful 
wars against Baasha with names of cities smitten. This would 
give three kings of that name. But see Comm. on the earlier 
passage with denial of this interpretation and understanding 
of the B.-H. there and here as the same person. The term 
‘father ’ is indefinite, as here in the second case; Baasha was 
not Ahab’s ancestor. However we may not place reliance on 
quoted sayings in a story ; the story-teller here had doubtless 
the earlier reference in mind. 

VV.35-43, The theatrical parable presented by some one of the 
sons of the prophets to the king in condemnation of his leniency 
to Ben-Hadad. The fate of the first comrade, who did not 
obey the word of YHwu, was an omen of the disaster to befall 
Ahab. 87. The second comrade obeyed, smuiting and wounding 
him, and so the prophet could face the king with his own 
example as martyr to the word of God. 98. The prophet 
disguised himself with a headband above his eyes (not with ashes, 
so AV]. VV.39- 49 present a lively scene of the back door of 
ancient military practices. The talent of silver is indeed an 
exaggerated figure, invented for appeal to the king’s sympathy 
for a poor man; as Sanda notes, in the Assyrian age a slave 
cost about one mina, with a silver talent at 3000 shekels, and 
50 shekels to the mina. The royal answer is judicial: Just 
so is thy verdict; thou hast decided—there is no appeal! 41. 
The king recognized the unknown as a prophet, when he had 
uncovered his wrapping, through some professional marking, 
evidently on the forehead ; for such usage cf. Eze. οὗ, ᾿ ἃ taw 
(cross) upon the foreheads’ ; markings on the chest (so the 
meaning of ‘ between the hands’) of a prophet are evidenced 
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by Zech. 138; and they might become a sign of the faithful 
at large, e.g., Is. 445, ‘and this one shall write in his hand, 
YHWH's.’’ 3 42. The prophet’s response is replica of Nathan’s 
“Thou art the man!” (2 Sam. 127). The man whom I had 
devoted to destruction: so or similarly EVV: the Heb. is 
curt: the man of my ban. 48, The going of the king to his 
house [OGrr. om.] is an intrusion from 21, induced by the 
same accompanying phrase. He went off sullen and vexed, 
and he came to Samaria. But he laid no hand on the prophet. 


Ch. 20. To vv.}9 18.15.16 belong four fragments of the Cairo 
Genizah Aquilanic text published by Burkitt and Taylor (see Int., 
§4, c), and reproduced in OTG. They read Aéded vs. Adep, and 
give the tetragrammaton in Heb. characters. 1.1: 2 MSS ὙΠ, 
see Note, 1518.—mnx 959 : OGrr. om., Jos. has; acc. to St. ‘ scribal 
expansion.’ & has ‘ Edom ’ throughout the ch., on which Berlinger 
remarks (Die Peschitta) that the change was made out of ‘ national 
pride’; but Barhebreus recognized that the word meant ‘ Syria.’ 
—‘h pap: Grr. read: ‘‘collected all his army and went up and 
besieged Samaria, and thirty-two kings with him, and (G+ ‘ all’) 
horse and chariot ; and they went up and besieged Samaria and 
fought against it.”” St. argues that Gr. through ‘Samaria’ 1° 
represents the original text, and the rest of % is secondary; 
rather the duplication in Gr. was made to include the pl. ‘ they.’— 
2. ὈΣΣΝΟ : OGrr. om.; see Note 192—imyn: GS € om., and 
so St.; but the word means ‘the citadel.’—8, msm 732: a superla- 
tive expression; & om. the adj. as unintelligible, as do modern 
caitics who accept the Gr. variations in this section, e.g., St. (cf. 
BH), replacing the adj. with yous; but G" correctly tr. with 
Ta τεκνὰ gov τα καλλιστα.---, 5 : read by Grr. as *D3x, a change 
accepted by Kamp. (with further emendation), St. (cf. BH), but 
unnecessarily, 5 having here as often strong affirmative sense=“ I 
did send to thee... . but.”—.351: some Grr. om.—6. Psy: Grr., 
S1 99 Ῥ as ‘their eyes’; but see Comm.—%, porn pt: OGrr., 
“the elders.’—*321: Grr., ®#+‘and for my daughters,’ exc. 
6", for which see Comm.—n>; ‘smo) ᾿ΒΟΣΟῚ Grr., 1 as though 
RD 1 5]; Aq. =%.—8.5319; MS 253, Grr. om.—asxn sid) poetn ox: 
2 MSS x» for 5s; for variation of negative particles cf. Am. 55.— 
9. Jorn ‘iko: Grr., # ‘your lord,’ and OGrr. om. ‘ the king’; 
the former arbitrary change is accepted by St.—x'2yben: in the 
Gr. tradition (exc. Hebrzus, €), ‘ the men,’ unnecessarily accepted 
by St.—10. For the adjuration see Note, 19?.—y1wy', wor: (7 MSS 
wei) : of. 192,— orp ; (Θ᾽ correctly, rows δραξι, ‘in handfuls,’ and 


* Mohammed had such a sign in his flesh: ‘' the seal of the prophet 
stood between his shoulders like the mark of a cupping-glass’’; Ibn 
Hisham’s Life of the Prophet, ed. F. Wiistenfeld, 2, 122, 139, 141. 
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so Jos., κατα dpaxa; Aq., τ. λιχασιν, ‘in pinchfuls’; @ ΘΗ τ. αλωπεξιν, 
‘for foxes ’=H4, as for ovbye', —11, mst: Grr., cxavovcdw (GU+ υμιν), 
asS=x, ‘enough,’ as at 190, accepted by St.; for other attempts 
at revision see St., BH; but %# is unimpeachable, ‘“‘ Speak the 
proverb for yourselves! ’’—-73n: Grr., o κυρτος, ‘the hump- 
backed,’ with LHeb. 717, ‘lame,’ in mind; then guessing at 
monet with o opfos, ‘the straight-backed’; the same interpreta- 
tion in $4 despite Aq. @ has a rambling non-literal expansion.— 
12. yew>: Grr., @H by expansion, ‘“ when he answered to him 
this word.’’—ersen: Grr. pref. ‘all..—inw: for the mng. see 
Comm., corroborated by I. Eitan’s study, A Contribution to Biblical 
Lexicography (1924), 60 ff.; cf. a rendering in Poole, ‘ insistite’ ; 
Grr. interpret with oxodouncare χαρακα; cf. © PY, and Kashi with 
“set up the instruments of siege.’’—18. =xns: OGrr., € om.— 
°°: Φ (Bv) Z om.—’n nym: cf. v.28, and the current phrase in 
Eze. and P; Burn. lists the occurrences.—14, musien: OGrr., 
τ. χωρων (B al. χορων ὃ), Aq., ἐπαρχιων, Hex. (A=S4) πολεων.--- 
yen) 20 ; Grr.+‘ Ahab’; the same plus to ἽΒῚ, ν.}5.---15. owen : 
Gl+K. ὁ βασιλευς Efep per avrov, a gloss to is cy on, v.28, 
intruded here; see Burkitt, p. 28, Rahlfs, SS 3, 285.—[nypa] $2: 
MS 30, OGrr. om. as too small a figure for all Israel. sqw* ὩΣ Σ 
Grr. as though “Ἢ js, induced by v.!®.—‘ 7000’; OGrr., ‘ 60,000 ’ 
(B ‘ 60’); for the figure St. eft. 1918.—16. we: MS 70 xyy= 
Grr., and @* with plus, ‘the king with them.’—>yv any: οἵ. 
16° —nises : Grr. “in Succoth.’—17..19 13. Tn. 3s ws OGrr,, 
“and they sent and reported to the king of Syria’’; St. 
regards the Gr. as substantially the true text ; St. would simplify 
to “and they sent to Ben-Hadad’”’; Burn. sugg. that the verb 
is impersonal with the subj. ‘ erroneously supplied’; but Z can 
well stand: the king sent out (so excellently EVV) spies.—ixy° : 
OGrr. om.—19, mos: Grr. (exc. G4, ignoring the word), as >» (ἢ), 
“let them not go out.’’” Kit. attempted an extensive reconstruc- 
tion, not repeated in BH.—20. w'x wx i>: St. unnecessarily 
corrected the verb to sing. OGrr. have a plus: x. edevrepwoev 
εκᾶστος τον πὰρ αὐτου, IN Which edevrepwoev is a gloss, noting that 
“he (the scribe) repeated ’’ the phrase exacros τὸν παρ avrov— 
an early bit of textual criticism in a confused passage.—n1K 1031: 
2 MSS os, and so Gr. B A al. as sing. (=BH), so as to obtain 
parallelism with the sing. verb in the following ‘“ Israel smote 
them ’’; but the pl., as of magnitude, was intentional here, as 
also at vv.??- 28 with ‘Aram’ as subj.; cf. GK §145, 2.— on: 
B al. erroneously, βασιλεως.--- 9 5Ὶ pio Sy: OGrr., ‘on a horse- 
man’s horse,’ as though for wap mp by: Hex., ‘ with some horse- 
men’; Θ΄ ‘ with his horsemen ’ (cf. EVV); 7 ‘ and with him two 
pairs of horsemen.’ There is to be accepted W. R. Arnold’s 
judgment, presented above in Note on 1°, refusing to wip the mng. 
of ‘horsemen’; he suggested for this passage the tr., ‘ because 
of his chariot- and cavalry-horses’; but rather the phrase was 
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a commonplace, as we might say, ‘on horse and steed.’—21. 
t1: Grr. as mp1, favoured by comm. since Then. ; but 708. ΞΞ 35, 
which can be supported by rdg. foll. nom as inf. abs., azm. There 
is to be accepted Dr. Orlinsky’s personal advice that e\aSev for Ἢ" 
is corruption of εβαλεν ; for a similar case cf. Josh. 151®&.—22, nan 
mun: 7705. makes the season that of spring; see Lexx. for 
earlier discussions, and Begrich, Chronologie, 88 f., interpreting 
the phrase as of the sun’s ‘turning point.’ In 2 Ch. 36?° it is 
used of a fixed calendar date, but here it means the opening of 
the military season; see Comm., and cf. Kit.—28. canbs: Grr., 
‘the God of Israel.’—x> tx: cf. II. 9356, and see Burn., Kénig, 
Syntax, §391, m; cf. Engl. “if we shall not *’=" we shall.— 
25. mon amy: G GE αἀλλαξομεν cor = HH; G" αλλαξον ov (MS b); by 
misreading of the verb as ποτ, through easy confusion of early 
Ὦ and w.— mixes omx: many MSS Ken., deR. present 7hNS, ΣΝ 
readable as ΒΝ (and so 4 MSS Ginsb.), Omx, as is expected; the 
incorrect spelling occurs in these North Palestinian narratives, 
and occasionally in Jer., Eze.; see Burn. for occurrences. The 
confusion already existed in Aq.’s mind and text with his repre- 
sentation of the acc. particle with συν. The prep. ns disappeared 
in later Heb. ; it is absent in the list of prepositions in Albrecht, 
Neuheby. Gramm., §12; the classical prep. was early confused 
with the sign of the acc.—ymxn: B € om.—ndp>: the suffix in 
B v=avrov.—26. apex: linguistically to be identified with p*5x, 
e.g., Job 615, ‘ water-spring, current,’ appearing as Pex in Ugaritic 
(see Gordon, ὥραν. Handbook, 3, s.v.). Five Biblical places with 
this name are listed by Abel, GP 2, 2461. For earlier review of 
identifications see Ddller, GES 238 ff. The question arises here 
as between the place in the entrance to the Valley of Jezreel by 
Gilboa (Josh. 12?8)—so e.g., Kit., Sanda, and most recently S. 
Tolkowsky, JPOS 2 (1922), 145 ff., and identification with Fik, 
E of the Lake of Galilee, with the Onomasticon, and so Albr., 
J POS 2 (1922), 184 ff., who speaks of it as ‘‘ commanding the pass 
on the road from Damascus to Jordan, as attested by Yakut ”’; 
Abel accepts this identification, which would presume the occupa- 
tion of Transjordan by Israel. Tolkowsky argued that the earlier 
planned strategy (v.?5) to fight in the ‘ plateau’ (but v2», not 
poy, which is used of Esdraelon), does not suit such a mountainous 
locality ; but circumstances may have altered strategy.—27, 
yippnn: for the Hothpaal see GK §54, b; Brock., GVG 1, 538. 
yooa1: OGrr. om.; St. deletes by reason of the syntax—a weak 
enough ground in these narratives; cf. Dr., Tenses, §132, with 
most of such cases cited from Ki. The mng., ‘ provisioning,’ 
appears for the Pilpel (e.g., 47), which however has various significa- 
tions, probably through confusion of distinct roots; connexion 
of the verb here with Syr. and Arab. root kyl would be satisfactory, 
‘were counted,’ as military term.—®>xqw*? ‘5 umn: OGrr. as 
though ΣΝ. yn, which St., BH prefer; but the individualization 
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is to be preferred, in line with following ‘ Κια5.᾿ ποτε : Grr., ποιμνια 
=other VSS ; for the unique word (cf. lengthy discussion in Poole) 
the best explanation comes from Sanda, as from root=Arab. 
hasafa, ‘to drive (sheep)’; see Freytag, Lex.; the root should 
then be pointed 4¢%n.—28, 19x 19: 1 MS om.; 39x 29: ἼΩΝ is 
expected, Grr.om.;  Y also simplify here.—inex : Grr. as sing. ; 
but cf. v.2°—nanyii: correct with MSS 253, 260 to mypm=v.}3, 
and so Grr.; the pl. arose from the constant Ezekelian expression 
(E.ze:.'237"etc))..==2 0. oun at of. Ve! othe “or, reduction - τὸ 
‘Israel’ is simplification.—‘ 100,000’: (5} ‘ 120,000.’—80. yA 5s 
bis: 19 is unnecessary; by 2° the citadel is meant; for St.’s 
reduction of the v. see Comm., and for attempted corrections 
Haupt, BH.— ns win: cf. ava or, etc.; Jos., “he was hidden 
in an underground house,” with which cf. Phoen. use of ’n for the 
tomb.—81. ΡΟ . . . mex: OGrr. as ‘“‘ and he said to his servants, 
I know,” and inf., ‘ our lives ’—this to make the surrender more 
abject.—[>x1z"] ns: OGrr. ignore; but despite St., Sanda, who 
would elide it, the phrase is good Aram. designation of a country.— 
Wess: read pl. a wRape(and soit is in -v.*7) with’ 62 DISS—VSs. 
For use of the prep. cf. Luke 157%, ‘a ring in his finger,’ and an 
Elephantine Ahikar papyrus, ‘a millstone in his neck ’ (col. vi, 2, 
Cowley, Aram. Papyri, 214).—82. ΣΝ . . . iss: «Grr. simplify- 
ing, “‘and they said to the king of Israel."”—wri: B € ‘our 
life.’ — 38, wm ousm: cf. Dr., Tenses, §30f.; there is no reason 
to read wr with Kit., or to make the verb a perf. with St., 
Sanda. The root of the verb (=vm>, ‘to whisper’) is used of 
divination, e.g., Num. 2373, 241, where it 15 repeated in T 9, 
being common in Aram.; here, as Piel, in receptive sense =Grr., 
owvcavro, Y ‘‘ acciperunt pro omine.’’ The sentence is prefaced 
with a unique gloss in §, “and Ben-Hadad was an augur.’’— 
wgoq wom Or. rdg.: Occ. rdg. in ro MSS and Kr., Ὁ motn 
(see Bar, Ginsb.) =VSS; EVV follow Or. rdg., JV Occ. rdg. The 
root »on is of obscure mng.; VSS tr. with ‘to snatch, catch.’ 
Connexion with the root jon (e.g., Dt. 251°), as proposed by Gesenius 
in his Thesaurus, was first suggested by al-Fasi; see Skoss’s ed., 
vol. 1, 552. Light may be thrown by Arab. halata, ‘ omnia arcana 
alicui dixit’ (Freytag, Lexv.). There is no evidence that the verb 
is Hifil, vs. Lexx.—inty: VSS, exc. @, as pl. verb.—34. ἼΩΝ 
yox : @" ‘and said the king of Syria to Ahab.’”—nimin: ὦ S @ 
tr. with the pl. of s#k, ‘ market.’—"nowx nysa ὩΝῚ : GV FV EVV 
add in parenthesis ‘said Ahab,’ and so Poole’s authorities de- 
mand ; this understanding is supported by the introductory ‘ and 
I (for my part)’; cf. the indefiniteness of subject just above ; 
unnecessary corrections have been proposed (see St.), e.g., by 
Wellh., retaining ‘3x; as emphatic obj., and rdg. τη .—38. tors 
aonb: EVV correctly, ‘‘ and waited for the king’; for this use 
of the verb cf. Eccl. 2%, “τὰν wisdom waited on me.”’—[7119] ox: 
some 35 MSS correctly Sy.— mx, also v.41, {: OGrr., A tr 
ri? 
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correctly with τελαμών, “ bandage,’ and so @; Aq., Sym., 1 S P 
understood as 15x, ‘dust,’ and so AV ‘ ashes.’—-39. 393: Grr., 
‘army,’ rdg. 237—70: Grr. om., € has.—wxa»: Bf εξηγαγεν for 
econy.—40. ney: “was busy’ of EVV is correct; there is no 
reason to change to mp, as @ & suggest (so Klost.), or to nyw with 
Oort ; see St., Eitan’s Note on the verb, op. cit., sup., p. 56, Reider, 
Textual Criticism of the O.T., 29.—nsan AMS ἼΞΕΦ y>: the first 
phrase=Engl. ‘just so is thy judgment’; for the particle see 
Haupt’s suggestion that it is adjectival, ‘ just ’=Akk. kénu. Grr., 
dou (=j1?) τα evedpa map εμοι epovevoas, exc. GY, δον δικαστης 
ov epov. The root, primarily ‘to cut’ (and so Grr. here, ‘to 
murder’), came to imply determination, then judicial decision ; 
cf. Dan. 955, and see Montg., ad loc.; & renders with parallel 
pop, ® with ‘ decrevisti’ (see comm. in Poole).—41. byo: Kr., 
‘byp, a unique form.—42. ta: 3 MSS ~~»; Grr., ‘ out of my (thy) 
hand,’ exegetical; but 32) (=@ 9) is idiomatic; cf. Engl. ‘ out of 
hand.’—438. [ins] ὃ» : 9 MSS correctly ὃν, as at 214. 


Ch. 21. The story of Naboth’s vineyard: Ahab covets its 
possession, is sorely vexed at the owner’s refusal to sell it at 
any price ; Jezebel’s instigation of a packed communal court, 
which condemns Naboth to death on a trumped-up charge, 
with the royal confiscation of the property; Elijah’s de- 
nunciation of the king and his family ; Ahab’s repentance, 
which puts off the evil day for him. Cf. Ant., viii, 13, 8. 

VV.1-19, The scene is laid in Jezreel, modern Zer‘in, in ‘ the 
Great Valley’; the latter takes its name Esdraelon (via the 
Greek) from the town, which, lying on the ridge between its 
eastern and western watersheds (see Robinson’s description, 
BR 3, 163 ff.), was a point of strategic importance, and also 
the royal countryside residence. Cf. 18%, and the tragedy 
narrated in II. 9!*# Here Ahab, who is entitled king of 
Samaria (the exceptional title also in II. 1°), possessed a 
palace, the Hebrew word, hékal, of Sumerian-Akkadian origin 
(ekallu), occurring here for the first time in the secular sense, 
vs..thabo1 > temple. «(εἰς ΡΤ Sam. 1?;-etc:)..< Desiring «to 
enlarge his estate he offers a fair bargain to a local neighbour 
for purchase of the vineyard. The latter refuses, as it is his 
patrimontal inheritance, and his position was one not only of 
sentiment but of responsibility to his family; cf. Nowack, 
Arch., I, 865, ‘ Besitzrecht.’ Ahab goes home, and acts most 
peevishly. 65-10. The queen, his evil genius, acts in a wifely 
way to comfort her lord; she replies to his complaint with 
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feminine peremptoriness: Thou (Sanda, ‘Du bist mir ein 
feiner Kénig !’), now thou hast to exercise royal right over Israel 
(in EVV phrased as a question). Get wp, and eat thy meals, and 
thy heart be happy. I myself will give thee Naboth’s vineyard. 
Grotius recalls Poppzea’s remark to Nero, calling him a ‘ boy’: 
“ qui iussis alienis obnoxius, non modo imperii sed libertatis 
indigeret ’’ (Tacitus, Ann., xiv, 1). In high-handed fashion 
she wrote a letter (sing., not pl.) in Ahab’s name, and sealed τί 
with his seal (the antique signature), and sent the letter to the 
elders and freemen in his city, the fellow-citizens of Naboth. For 
the elders cf. 208; the elders of Jezreel appear again in II. 10}. 
The freemen (EVV ‘ nobles’) occur here for the first time, 
recurring again in Jer. 272°; according to 208 ‘ the people * 
are associated with the elders. For the communal classes 
presented cf. Pedersen, Jsrael, J-II, 34 ff.; for similar social 
development in South Arabia see Nielsen, HAA 1, 117 ff. As 
Sanda remarks, royalty may have developed ranks of gentry. 
In the present case the commune acts as a jury, as over 
against the usual judicial procedure (Dt. 1618). The‘ proclama- 
tion of a fast ’ was to be based upon some alleged and accord- 
ingly fearful offence against Deity; cf. 1 Sam. γῆ, 14?f-, 
Naboth’s presiding (v.!*) 7m the capacity of head of the people (so 
% exactly) made his alleged sin the more conspicuous. And 
set two men, base fellows, to confront him. Judicial procedure 
is followed by requirement of two witnesses, as in the Law 
(Dt. 178, etc). For * base fellows’ (AV by transliteration, 
following ¥, ‘sons of Belial’) see Note. Stade, Sanda regard 
this item as an intrusion from v.}8, as hardly possible in the 
formal document ; but we are not dealing with the original 
indictment, and in any case the queen’s arrogance knew no 
bounds. The actual indictment of Naboth was, Thou didst 
curse God and King; ®, followed by Grr., P, replaced the 
abhorrent verb (cf. Ginsb., Introduction, 366 f.) with ‘ bless’ 
(cf. Job 25, etc.) ; other VSS, modern translations avoid the 
euphemism. Such a curse of “ God’ or ‘ prince of the people ’ 
was forbidden in the ancient code (Ex. 2237), and blasphemy 
of YHWH’s name was punishable by death with stoning, 
according to an illustrative precedent (Lev. 2498.) 

VV.11-18. Jezebel’s orders are promptly carried out. 
VV.1- 18a contain repetitive material, and are extensively 
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abbreviated by Grr. and modern critics (see Notes) ; but the 
repetitions may be due to legal form (οὗ. the story of Abraham’s 
purchase of a tomb in Gen. 25); for excision of a few words 
in v.18 see Note. For the solemnity of execution by stoning 
ef. Numi-159* ΕΣ 1374. τ τ Acts 7°84... 15: Phe “taking 
possession of Naboth’s vineyard’ was an act of royal con- 
fiscation, as Grotius holds, vs. the opinion of Kimchi and 
others that Ahab had some collateral right of inheritance ; 
it was against such arbitrary power that the constitutional 
limitation of the rights of kings was written into the Deuter- 
onomic code (Dt. 17!4-). 16. Ahab rose up to go down to 
Jezreel, z.e., by the descent from Samaria, to take possession. 

VV.17-20a, Elijah confronts Ahab with the ironical inquiry : 
Hast thou murdered and made seizure as well? He proceeds : 
In the place where the dogs licked Naboth’s blood shall the dogs 
lick thine own blood. There is no reason to doubt the originality 
of this item in the story on the ground that it was not exactly 
fulfilled in subsequent history. Ahab perished in battle, his 
body was brought to Samaria, not Jezreel, and there he was 
buried, and then, by development of the later story from 
Elijah’s present word, “‘ when they washed the chariot (of 
Ahab) by the pool of Samaria, the dogs licked up his blood ”’ 
(2287f-). And Jehu interprets the present word as fulfilled in 
Jezebel’s fate (II. 98*-). It is another question whether by 
fulfilment of providential prediction or by coincidence Ahab’s 
son was killed in Naboth’s vineyard, Jehu recalling a word 
of YHWH against Ahab, which he construed as fulfilled in the 
son’s fate (7b. vv.244-). In angry terror the king breaks out : 
Hast thou found me, my enemy? To which Elyjah curtly 
responds: I have found (anglice, ‘I have’). 

VV.20b-26. This section is redactorial supplement, based on 
1410... 763-18, If Elijah spoke further, his word has been lost 
or suppressed in the present text. The anonymously uttered 
prediction against Jezebel (v.**) is interdependent with II. 
g®°-37, the curse on Ahab’s family is pure repetition, and the 
further judgment on Ahab (vv.**!-) 1s equally de trop, especially 
with the condemnation of his following idols according to al] 
that the Amorttes did. 98. Read the field (of Jezreel) with II. 
926, not the moat (so JV, other EVV wall/rampart), by early 
error of hi for hk. 
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VV.27-29, The literary origin of this section is difficult for 
decision. Stade makes it a continuation of vv.17-28a; Kittel 
so regards v.?’, but makes vv.?6- 38. 29 secondary, thus leaving 
one fragment hanging in the air. Benzinger considers it all 
secondary, as an attempt to ameliorate the judgment upon 
Ahab (ν.15), which was fulfilled only in his son, and this 
position is to be preferred. To be sure, Ahab was not an 
object of absolute prophetic denunciation (cf. cc. 18, 20), 
while his present crime is attributed to the alien Jezebel’s 
‘instigation’ (v.25), For the use of sackcloth see Dalman, 
A. u. S., 5, 165, etc. He went softly: so EVV; the adverb 
proved difficult to the VSS, which omitted it or translated 
quite variously (see Note), and so modern Versions, e.g., GV 
“ ging jammerlich einher,”’ FV “il se trainait en marchant ”’ ; 
the sentence may well be rendered, he went about depressed ; 
see Note. 


Liss ΔῊ BIS ΝΗ os ans ΠῚ: Β΄ reduces: fo ‘the last 
three words, and reads the first of them as m5>1, and so the other 
Grr. with the conj.; this latter change is to be accepted, as the 
syntax demands for the dependent sentence, ‘now N. having a 
vineyard ’ (Dr., Tenses, §78). Critics who prefer the rearrange- 
ment of cc. 20 and 21, also Burn., accept the shorter text of B; 
but this was probably due to the objection that N.’s possession 
of the field was not ‘ after these things.’ Also Grr. (exc. v.=€ 5) 
have plus= mx [43].- πρὶ : Gr. MS e, Ναβουθ; al., Ναβουθαι 
(B), and the like. For the name cf. S. Arab. names, NPS 1, 135, 
also Noth, JP 221, as from Arab. nabata, ‘to sprout.’— syn": 
© (B A) Icpantecry; see at 184.—xpirs cvs: Grr. om., and 
St. elides ; but the ethnic term did not identify site of property.— 
von: Grr. (exc. G" ow, 2 MSS aypw), ‘ threshing-floor,’ error of 
NAQ>AAQ, as recognized since Then.—2, mx: 3 MSS oxy=Grr. 
δε; cf. OS IK, ν.8.--.-.-8.. mint: Gr. 64, €, ‘the Lord’; al. Grr., 
‘My God,’ to which Φ adds ‘ the Lord.’—4. The v. abbreviated 
in @© by haplog. with end of v.§.—so1: Grr., κ᾿ συνεκαλυψεν, as 
though for 521, which Kamp., Kit. prefer, but St. rightly rejects ; 
for the phrase cf. II. 20%, which affected Y here-+‘ ad parietem,’— 
6. “ὉΝ)--Ν)- ἽΝ : for the sequence cf. Dr., 827 (‘ cases of 
exceptional character’), and Kénig, §§158, 366, g (as in lively 
narrative) ; rather the first two verbs are paired, while the third 
in normal construction expresses the sequel; a similar case in 
vv.?% 18. ps5: Grr. (exc. 5) -ΕἘ' another.’— 175: Grr., ‘ inherit- 
ance of my fathers,’ from v.3.—7, nny ans: cf. 124, 1811. 45 it is 
difficult to decide as among the imperative, interrogative, ironic 
interpretations.—n>19n : ὦ (B z) βασιλεα, this reduced in some MSS 
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to the vocative, βασιλευ; GL GA Bacikecay.—8B, onpon=Grr.: 
Kr. om. 7.—1v3a ws: OGrr. οἵη. see BH for attempts at 
simplification ; but we have here again legal fulness.—10. sy*os [25]: 
the interpretation, ‘ that which profits not’ (the phrase=‘ good- 
for-nothing fellows’), e.g., BDB, Kénig, Hwb., holds its own 
against divergent explanations, for which see Burn., GB; the 
interpretation by Cheyne (EB s.v.) as ‘ that which does not come 
up,’ 1.6., from hell, is well contradicted by Kénig: the good as 
well as the bad do not so come up. In the Haupt. Anniv. Vol., 
Pp. 145 f., Albr. οἵ. Akk. mdr ld mandma, ‘son of a nobody.’—1133: 
Bf om. with what follows through $y%3 %5, v.38, by haplog. ; 
4 inserts practically the whole omission as from Theod., indicating 
an early lacuna; but Lucif., € have the full text.—nois: Hex. 
as 3d pers., 8 adding ‘ Naboth’ as subj.—1l. mys maemo wks: 
for the rel. phrase cf. 128; St. elides as intrusion from v.?, along 
with “1 opin; cf. BH.—omox . . . sind ἼΝΘ : GY" et al., € om., 
and so St. as repetitive ; but the compositionvis splay.—12. i2wm : 
another case of ‘ irregular syntax,’ generally corrected by critics ; 
but cf. the parallel in v.6.—18, ayn ἼΣ ma ms San was: OGrr., 
€ om.; it is an inserted ungrammatical precision of persons.— 
14, >»>: the Kal appearing in vv.l% 13; the present is case of the 
ancient Kal passive, and is to be added to the cases cited by 
Bergstr., HG 2, §15.—15. G om. “ that he was stoned and is dead,” 
for brevity’s sake ; but repetition of the awful fact was intentional. 
—{n»] °>: 9 MSS-+ox, and so apparently © Y read.—16a. Grr. 
add “and he tore his clothes and put on sackcloth, and it was 
after this,’’ a wilful insertion from v.27; #4 has the addition 
without critical note; MS c, obelizes—18. % ‘ the king of Israel, 
who is in Samaria’; cf. the title, v.1; St. elides, but the word of 
YHWH would give the formal address.—737: the word may be 
vocalized 37, cf. Arab. ’innahu, and so 11. 1°, 613; however ain 
is used absolutely with pl. obj., e.g., 11. 62% 95. —19, [masiin: G 
ws gu=SH,— xd ox msn 29: Grr. om., replacing with δια rovro, 
which correction St. accepts, with insertion of }25; but the Gr. 
phrase is abbreviation of the tautologous sentence.—xn'n$2n : Grr., 
“the sows and the dogs’ (#4 obelizes the addition), and at end 
of the v. the Grr. plus (@#~), ‘‘and the harlots will wash in thy 
blood ’’; for these additions see 223°,—20, *=2"% *imsyen: some MSS 
of “num invenisti me inimicum tibi?” 7.e., as rdg. 72>"; this 
interpretation, accepted by some comm. in Poole, has been ap- 
proved by Jouon, Mél., 5, 475, on the ground that Ahab was 
excusing himself as never an enemy to the prophet; but this 
reading has no textual basis.—23. tn=Grr., ‘ moat’; #4 ‘ (before) 
the wall’; 9 MSS pin (deR., Supplem., 43), as at II. 938, which 
acc. to Kashi is to be understood here, and so the primitive error 
is to be corrected. G. R. Driver attempts vindication of % with 
a fresh etymology (JBL 55 [1936], 109), cft. Arab. haul, ‘ around,’ 
Riyal, ‘in front of.’—24. moni: 20 MSS Ken., deR+=Grr. 
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the plus not in the original passage, 14 (but is: inditierent.—= 
25. p1=Engl. adv. ‘ just,’ Germ. ‘ gar’ or ‘ schlechthin ’ (Sanda) ; 
Grr. a doublet, πλὴν ματαιως Ξε Ἵ pr =S4.—aneq: root mo; anor 
is expected; but ef. ‘nv, Ps. 7328, am’, Ps. go&; see GK §73, d; 
Bergstr., HG 2, §28 f (which authorities do not notice the present 
case).—27. prs s2v" oi mwa oy py own: the Grr. (which re- 
arrange the order of these items, and add a plus at end of the v.) 
tr. the first verb with e{woaro, the third with περιεβάλετο, which = 
osm) in MS Ken. 210, and so al-Fasi (ed. Skoss, 1, 69) understands 
here; for this variation cf. II. οἱ; but for the present expression 
see Joel 113.-ττὸςν [795"): © am, ‘ barefoot ’=S G, cf. Jos., γυμνοις 
moot (as Thackeray remarks, a case of Targumic influence); 6” 
with inexplicable x. r. wov avrov; GE (A x νὴ κεκλιμενος, * bent 
down ’=# as from Aq., Theod.; al. Grr. om. the word; V 
‘dimisso capite’: for the sentence Rashi, ‘ went secretly’; 
Kimchi, ‘ went mourning,’ and so GV; FV ‘ dragged himself in 
walking’; EVV ‘went softly.’ See St. together with Haupt’s 
note in the volume, the latter agreeing with Rashi. P. Wechter 
in his study, ‘Ibn Barun’s Contribution to Comparative Heb. 
Philology,’ JAOS 61 (1941), 172 ff., notes (p. 187) that gram- 
marian’s translation with the Arabic root fa’ta’a, ‘ with depressed 
head.’ Such a mng. appears likely here; Engl. ‘ depressed ’ may 
well express the word.—28, Grr. have a variant text.—29. 5 jy" 
‘eo yiz3: OGrr. om. by homoiot. with prec. passage, or as super- 
fluous; similarly some Heb. MSS om. 5232). . . %3B9.—*28: Ginsb. 
notes MSS with sxx. 


221-388. The history of Micaiah the prophet and the fulfilment 
of the doom that he pronounced upon Ahab. || 2 Ch. 18; ef. 
Ant., viii, 15, 3-6. Upon renewal of war with Aram Jehosha- 
phat king of Judah, having been persuaded to enter as Ahab’s 
ally, requires a divine oracle, ‘ the word of Yuwu.’ Ahab’s 
prophets, 400 in number, give optimistic augury; but 
Jehoshaphat, dissatisfied, asks for a real ‘ prophet of YHWH,’ 
and Ahab, disgruntled, sends for one inimical to him, Micaiah 
ben Imlah ; meanwhile Sedekiah ben Chenaanah of the former 
group accentuates their position with a dramatic action (vv. 
5:12). Micaiah, having been fetched, tells Ahab what he wishes 
to hear, but, pressed for the truth by the cunning king, he 
declares his vision of a scene in heaven and the divine artifice 
planned for deceiving Ahab through falsely inspired prophets 
(vv.13-23). Sedekiah’s assault upon Micaiah and the latter's 
cryptic response to him are followed by the royal orders for 
his strict incarceration (vv.*4-28). In the ensuing battle at 
Ramoth-Gilead Ahab disguises himself in the attempt to 
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forestall his fate ; he is mortally wounded by a stray shot, 
but remains heroically in his chariot until his death at even, 
whereupon follows the rout of the allies (vv.29-38), His body 
is brought to Samaria for burial, with fulfilment of an earlier 
word of Elijah as to the obscene end of his blood (vv.37-38), 
The narrative is a literary unit, with the exception of the 
final scene, v.28, its forerunner, v.*5>, and a late gloss, 
ν 280. 

This dramatic story is matched only by that οἱ Elijah’s 
contest with the Baal prophets on Carmel, as rich as that in 
its detail, but superior in its historical verisimilitude. The 
appearance of an otherwise unknown Micaiah vouches for the 
originality of the story, and is evidence of a wider range of 
literary composition among the sons of the prophets than 
might have been expected. The satire of the earlier narrative 
(1827) has its complement here in the irony of Micaiah’s first 
response and then in the stark scene of heaven with the spirit 
who volunteered to be a sfirit of falsehood in the mouth of all 
his (Ahab’s) prophets. Grimmer and more primitive as it is, 
the scene is a true precedent of the visions in Am. 1-2, Is. 6, 
and warns modern study against finding too sharp a distinction 
from ‘the Writing Prophets.’ In his inscrutable way the 
God of these early prophets is the author of what Gentiles 
called the Fate of the beliers of Him who rules in human 
affairs. Josephus (Avt., viii, 15, 6), writing for the Gentiles, 
well concludes: ‘‘ With the king’s history before our eyes, 
it behoves us to reflect on the power of Fate (τοῦ χρεών), and 
see that not even with foreknowledge is it possible to escape 
it, for it secretly enters the souls of men and flatters them 
with fair hopes, and by means of these it leads them on to 
the point where it can overcome them ”’ (tr. of Thackeray- 
Marcus). 

1. They sat still, t.e., at peace (EVV continued) for three 
years, 1.6., into the third year (v.*); the narrator dates from 
the events in ch. 20. This dating, generally accepted by 
historians as original is provocative of attempts to place these 
narratives in the international chronology. The battle of 
Karkar occurred in 854/853 B.c., Ahab’s death in 852/851 (the 
dates of Meyer and Kobinson), and there must have been 
remarkable revolutions in the relations between Israel and 
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Syria, with Ahab’s success over Aram at an earlier date.! 
2. The alliance of Jehoshaphat with Ahab had been cemented 
by the marriage of the latter’s daughter to the former’s son 
and heir (II. 818); this rapprochement between the North 
and the South was brought about by the Aramzan peril, 
which had come to life again after the temporary coalition of 
Syrian states at Karkar. Ramoth-Gilead was the govern- 
mental seat of one of Solomon’s provinces (41%); it has been 
identified by Dalman with Tell el-Husn, SE of Irbid-Arbela 
(P7b., 1913, 64; cf. Albright, BASOR 35 (1929), 11; Abel, 
GP 2, 430); but now for another identification by Glueck 
see Comm., 47%, n. τὶ §&. 6. For the consulting of YHwu 
before battle cf. 1 Sam. 2317", and Zakar of Hamath’s consulta- 
tion of ‘seers and astrologers’ (Montgomery, JBL 28 [1909], 
68 f.). The number 400 for the prophets of YHWH assembled 
appears extravagant, and is suspiciously correspondent to the 
450 of Baal prophets and the 400 of Asherah prophets in 1819. 
These prophets are distinctly YHwu’s devotees, representing 
the state religion ; according to the sequel of ch. 18 the Baal 
prophets had been exterminated. 7-9. Jehoshaphat, dissatis- 
fied (cf. Ahab’s distrust of Micaiah’s oracle) asks for a further 
oracle: Is there not here yet another prophet of YHWH? He 
may well have been suspicious of the extravagant develop- 
ment of prophecy in the North, unlike the simpler religion of 
the conservative South ; the North was peculiarly exposed to 
the frenzied religionism of Phoenicia and Syria. In reply 
Ahab names Micaiah, upon whom he remarks: J hate him, 
for he prophesies not good concerning me but evil. Grotius well 
compares Agamemnon’s word to the seer Colchas (J/., 1, 106): 
μάντι κακῶν, οὔ πώ ποτέ por TO κρήγυον εἶπας. Jehoshaphat 
answers deprecatively like a gentleman, but has his way. 


1 For more detailed study of the chronology see Sanda (placing the 
battles of Karkar and Ramoth-Gilead in the spring and autumn of 
854 respectively), Kittel, GI 2, 253 ff. (suggesting, p. 256, that Shal- 
maneser was ill-informed of the Israelite king’s name), Meyer, GA 2, 
2, 274 ff., 333 ff.; Robinson, HI 1, 292 ff.; and the Chronologies of 
Begrich, Lewy, Mowinckel. These three vary considerably in dating 
Ahab’s death-year, 7z.e., respectively at 851, 847, 853 B.c. The study 
of the chronology of the period in Morgenstern’s ‘ Chronological Data 
of the Dynasty of Omri,’ opens with this v. as basis of discussion. See 
Bibliography in Int., §16. 
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10. The dramatic, courtly scene (cf. the scene in heaven, 
inf.) plays in a threshing-floor at the entrance of the gate of 
Samaria; the first phrase is absent in the Grr., is much 
disputed by critics, but it may well have been a local name 
(cf. ‘the Haymarket ’ in London—possibly read here ‘ the 
threshing-floor ’), and is not to be lightly cancelled ; as Sanda 
remarks, such an arena was required for the ‘ cultic-gymnastic ’ 
rites which followed. Wath all the prophets prophesying before 
them: we may only speculate on the frenzied rites; cf. 
ch. 18, and Lucian’s testimony for a later age (De Dea Syra, 
36 seg.). 11. Sedekiah’s pronouncement is reminiscent of the 
ancient oracle to Joseph (Dt. 3317). Sanda notes similar 
ascriptions to Thutmose III and Seti II as ‘invincible,’ ‘a 
young bullock with horns.’ 18. 14. The marshal who fetches 
Micaiah is benevolently inclined towards him with politic 
advice. The prophet’s reply (cf. Luther’s, ‘Ich kann nicht 
anders ’) is non-committal. 16. His oracle to the king betrays 
itself as dramatic irony: “ he made use of mimicry’”’; ‘he 
did not deceive the bystanders, because even the king was 
sensible to the ridicule ’’ ; so comm. in Poole. 16. The king 
commands that he put aside this by-play. 17. The prophet 
recites the vision vouchsafed to him : 


I saw all Israel scattered upon the mountains, 
As sheep that have no shepherd. 


And YHWH said: 


These have no master : 
Return they each to his home in peace ! 


The scansion of these originally metrical utterances is un- 
certain; Haupt attempts rewriting. 18. Ahab comments to 
Jehoshaphat with “ I told you so.” 

VV.19-23, The prophet continues with a further vision, now 
of heaven itself. 19. I saw YHWH sitting on his throne, and 
all the host of heaven standing by him—an utterance that pre- 
cedes that of Isaiah’s vision (ch. 6). 20. In the vision YHwH 
asks for a volunteer from the host of heaven who will evtice 
Ahab, that he may go up and fall at Ramoth-Gilead. Excuse 
for this divine action cannot be found, with Cornelius ἃ Lapide, 
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in the explanation, ‘“‘non sunt verba iubentis, sed permit- 
tentis,’’ although he and Grotius are correct in comparing the 
divine ‘permission’ granted to Satan, e.g., Job 1, Mt. 828#., 
Jn. 13555.. Rev. 20%. 21. And there came forth the spirit, and . 
stood before YHWH, and he said: I will entice him. And Yuwu ἢ 
sard to him: Wherewith! 22. And he said: I will go forth, 
and will be a lying spirit in the mouth of all his prophets. And 
he said: Thou shalt entice, and also prevail. Go forth and do so. 
Identification of ‘ the spirit ’ (with JV, other EVV ‘a spirit ’) 
has been much mooted: see especially Kittel, ad loc., and 
P. Volz, Der Geist Gottes, 12, 20, 78, etc. It is the personified 
spirit of prophecy ; cf. its action in early story, 1 Sam. 101°f., 
19*t-, There is also differentiation in ‘an evil spirit,’ which 
God sent between Abimelek and the Shechemites (Jud. 973), 
more explicitly in another passage, ‘an evil divine spirit’ 
(x Sam. 1810), This phase of the spirit becomes ultimately 
personified in ‘the Satan,’ e.g., Job rf. Such spirits were 
primarily amoral in the monotheistic scheme, instruments of 
the divine will for good or evil. In Is. 112 we find the six- 
fold differentiation of the Spirit of Yuwu. 28. Micaiah com- 
ments on the celestial drama: And now, behold, YuwH hath 
put a spirit of falsehood in the mouth of all these thy prophets. 
The theology is primitive indeed, and has its exact parallel 
in the opening lines of bk. ii of the I/iad, when Zeus proposes 
to send ‘a baleful dream’ to Agamemnon to deceive him. 
Kittel cites a scholion to Sophocles, Antigone, 620, expressing 
the ancient theme of ‘“‘ Quem Deus vult perdere, eum dementat 
prius.” For the much later Second Isaiah Yuws is ‘“‘ Fashioner 
of light and Creator of darkness, Maker of peace and Creator 
of evil ᾿᾿ (Is. 457). Theological criticism may well be temperate. 
Israel’s developing religion faced the dilemma of all mono- 
theism, as between the all-mightiness and the virtue of Deity. 
Schwally (ZAW 1892, 159 ff.) and Stade (7b., 1895, 163 ff.— 
cf. the colour-scheme in SBOT) adjudge this scene to be 
secondary in the composition, Stade comparing Job 1. But 
the latter scene, the traditional proemium to a late philosophic 
drama, is equally primitive and a parallel to our dramatic 
vision. However ‘ the spirit ’ (v.24) is not to be corrected to 
‘the Satan,’ as has been proposed (see Haupt, and cf. note 
in BH). The present ‘ vision’ is the most striking example 
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of the genius of the prophets before ‘ the Writing Prophets’ ; 
it is closest to Amos of the following century, and presents 
his and his successors’ religious and literary deep-rooted back- 
ground. 

VV.?!-28. For the personal assault upon Micaiah by Sedekiah 
cf. the experiences of Jeremiah (e.g., Jer. 3715), of Paul (Acts 
23°), and of Jesus buffeted along with a similar satirical inquiry 
(Mt. 27°68), 24. The jibing inquiry, By which way—or How 
(see Note) went YHwnu’s spirit from me to speak to thee ?, has 
its ominous reply from Micaiah; unlike the parallel doom 
of the sceptical doubter in 11. 717#-, the sequel of fulfilment 15 
not given. 25. The expression of the fugitive’s flight by chamber 
after chamber reappears from 20°°, 26-28a. The prisoner is 
to be treated as a prisoner of state, remitted into the custody 
ot Amon the governor of the city (for the office cf. Jud. ο89, 
inf. 11. 101, 238, Neh. 77) and an otherwise unknown son of 
Ahab, Joash ; he is to be fed with bread of affliction and water 
of affliction (cf. Is. 307°), apparently an official term for prison 
fare. The king’s expression, 77 peace, means ‘ safe and sound.’ 
28a. The prophet briefly accepts the challenge. 280. And he 
said: Hear, ye peoples, all of you : a gloss, absent in Ch. and 
in pre-Hex. Greek texts, identifying Micaiah with the canonical 
Micah: ¢7.Mic.1> 

VV.29-38, The battle at Ramoth-Gilead and the end of 
Ahab. 80. The purpose of Ahab’s disguise was not out of 
treachery against Jehoshaphat, as has been suggested (e.g., 
by the Grr. with a slight change of text), but for the avoid- 
ance of fate. 31. The number of captains, thirty-two, is absent 
in Ch., and is an intrusion from 201. 82. Jehoshaphat cried 
out, 1.e., with his battle-cry (so Stade), by which he was dis- 
tinguished from the Israelite king, not in prayer to God, as 
Ch. and Grr. glossate. 34. Ahab was struck by an arrow 
between the scale-armour and the breastplate. Scale-armour, 
as the Hebrew etymologically means, is known from Egypt of 
the XIXth Dyn., specimens of which are in the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York. Very early armour of the kind has 
been found at Nuzi in N Iraq (BASOR 30 [1928], 2 f., with 
illustration) ; and more recently Schaeffer has reported the 
discovery of ‘ pieces of scale-armour ’ at Ugarit ΠΝ Jan. 6, 
1940, 26). There has been extensive discussion of the relation 
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of the two parts of the armour; the best explanation remains 
that of Grotius : “‘ in ea parte ubi lorica cum inferiori armatura 
connectitur,” the scales serving apron-like to cover the mobile 
upper legs and joints. Ahab orders his charioteer to retire 
from the battle, but stays on the side-lines, and (35a) manfully 
remains propped wp in his chariot until evening, when he 
died. 86. And the cry passed through the army at the going 
down of the sun, to wit: Each to his city and each to his land, 
37a. (correcting with the Grr.] for the king 1s dead! And 
they came to Samaria. 37b. 38. The royal burial in Samaria 
was regular, cf. 1678, IJ. 10%; the statement replaces the 
formal archival note once preceding v.3%. But the further 
item, and they washed the chariot by the pool of Samaria, and 
the dogs licked up his blood, and the harlots washed (so curtly), 
by the word of YHWH that he spoke, is secondary, to connect 
with Elijah’s prophecy, 2119; and then ν. 350 above, intro- 
ducing the otherwise unimportant theme of Ahab’s blood- 
flow, is equally secondary. There is the added extravagance 
of the harlots washing themselves, sc. in the blood, so absurd 
that the VSS outside of the Grr. attempted another interpreta- 
tion, which was accepted by AV, and is given in margin by 
RVV: and they washed his armour; see Note. Harlots were 
intruded here by the interpretation of ‘the dogs’ as profes- 
sional male perverts, even as the word is used in Dt. 2319, 
Rev. 2215, and probably a technical cultic name in Pheenicia 
(CIS I, 86, B 10) ; there may be here reminiscence of obscene 
praxis. For the probable identification of this pool of Samaria 
see ZDPV 50 (1927), 32, and the map in Galling, BR 442. 
VV.39- 49. The summary of Ahab’s reign, originally the 
sequel of ch. 16. The phrase, all that he did, had doubtless 
far more significance in Ahab’s case than in the current use of 
the formula. The tvory house that he built: cf. Amos 318, and 
‘the ivory palaces ° of Ps. 4593 (but see Gunkel, ad loc., amend- 
ing to ‘ivory instruments’ of music), and Solomon’s throne 
of ivory and gold (1018). This description of the palace, so 
named because of its ivory ornamentation, panelling, etc., is 
now fully corroborated by the rich finds of beautiful inlay 
work in Ahab’s palace at Samaria; see J. W. Crowfoot, QS 
1032; 1324. 107 5.7 Πα ο th. TEN Dec, 16-and 23; 1937 - 
J. A. Wilson, AJA 1938. 333 ff.; C. de Hertzenfeld, Syria, 
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1938, 345 ff. ; and the sumptuous and comprehensive volume 
by G. Loud, The Megiddo Ivories (1939). These latter are 
objects of the 13th and 12th centuries, and have their comple- 
ment in Thutmose III's report of his booty gained at Megiddo, 
‘three staffs, with human heads, of ivory,’ and ‘six large 
divans of ivory and wood’ (ARE 2, §436). Similar rich finds 
have been made at an ancient site to the N of Aleppo; see 
F. Thureau-Dangin, Arslan Tash, 1931, 89 ff. For the abund- 
ant Phoenician ivories see Contenau, La civilisation phénicienne, 
219 ff.; Otto, HA 1, 805 ff.; R. D. Barnett, ‘ Phoenician 
and Syrian Ivory Carving,’ PEQ 1939, 4 ff., with τὰ plates. 
Also see at large Watzinger, DP 1, 112 ff.; Galling, BR s.v. 
“Elfenbein.’ Cf. Comm. on 10. τ", For all the cities that he 
built is to be compared the contemporary Mesha’s list of such 
constructions ; but for Ahab only the record of the rebuilding 
of Jericho has survived (163). A splendid type of tower, 
semi-circular in form, discovered at Samaria, remains as a 
sample of royal architecture in the North (QS 1934, plates 

VV.41-51 (with Heb. prints, JV, following #1; other EVV 
make one v. out of vv.?% #4). The reign of Jehoshaphat of 
Judah. || 2 Ch. 17-20; cf. Ant.,ix, 1--3. Jehoshaphat appears 
again in 11. 3*%. 41. The accession is dated zn the fourth 
year of Ahab, but according to v.** Ahab’s successor came to 
the throne in Jehoshaphat’s 17th year, while with 1629 Ahab 
reigned 22 years—.é., a discrepancy of 5. See Note for the 
problem and the Gr. attempts at correction. Jehoshaphat is 
the second Judzan king (with Abijam first, but the name in 
curtailed form) to have a name compounded with the divine 
element YHWH, which thereafter appears constant in the 
Southern dynasty, except for Manasseh and Amon. The 
element appears for the first time in the Northern royal names 
with the contemporary sons of Ahab, and continues into the 
Jehu dynasty. 48. For Asa’s example, which his son followed, 
see 1514f-, 44. However (even as then) the high-places were 
not removed. The entente cordiale with the king of Israel is 
illustrated in the prophetic story above ; as the present section 
shows, there was the attempt at a N-S alliance to meet the 
Aramzan and Assyrian perils from the east. The Israelite 
king’s name is not given, and the v., out of place, is probably 
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dependent upon that prophetic story. This ‘ peace’ was 
doubtless consummated in the ill-starred matrimonial alliance 
with the Northern dynasty, Jehoshaphat’s son Jehoram 
marrying Ahab’s daughter Athaliah (II. 818- 26f-, rr). 2 Ch. 
181 notes here that Jehoshaphat “allied himself in marriage 
with Ahab,’ and such an item may once have stood here ; 
the mother’s name is ignored in the passage where it should 
regularly appear (II. 3). VV.48-5° present another invalu- 
able record of the ancient Red Sea commerce; cf. 9?6f: 
1072, and see Comm. ad locos. The incident occurred in 
the latter part of the king’s reign in connexion with Ahaziah 
ben Ahab, as he 15 named in good Semitic fashion. Several 
corrections of the corrupt passage are required, and have been 
variously accepted ; see Notes for the text. The following 
revision is presented. 48. And there being no king in Edom, 
a royal lieutenant (49) [with correction of Mas. verse-division, 
and deletion of Jehoshaphat] made [see Note] a Tarshish-ship 
(sing. with ©, ® pl.] to go to Ophir for gold ; but he did not go, 
for it was brokcn [10 ships were broken, with Kr. correcting sing. 
Kt.] at Esyon-geber. 50. Then said Ahaziah ben Ahab to 
Jehoshaphat: Let my servants go with thy servants tn the ships 
[Ὁ ship] , and Jehoshaphat did not agree. The Northern king 
with his Phcenician backing might well have provided better 
ships and sailors; cf. Solomon’s dependence upon Hiram of 
Tyre. But Jehoshaphat feared the intrusion of his Northern 
neighbours into his own particular littoral. Since the reference 
to the restoration of the Edomite monarchy in Solomon’s 
day (1z14-#. 25) Edom has not been mentioned in Ki.; but 
2 Ch. 20 has a long history of Jehoshaphat’s campaign against 
Ammon, Moab and Mount Seir, and according to 171! the 
Philistines and the Arabs were tributary to him. See the 
summaries for Edomite and Moabite history from the archeo- 
logical point of view by Glueck in AASOR 15 (1935), 137 ff. ; 
18-19 (1939), 242 ff. While the brunt of the war with Aram 
was borne by Israel, Judah appears to have attacked Aram’s 
avenues towards the ked Sea by an attempted push to the 
south; the lieutenant actually constructed on the Gulf of 
Akabah a ship, which however was immediately wrecked 
Then the Israelite king’s offer of assistance was prudently 
refused by the Judzean, for the former desired to control the 
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Trans-Jordan routes, the latter to divert them to Cis-Jordan. 
This Judzan control of Edom was brief; in the days of the 
successor Edom was able to re-establish its independence with 
a king (II. 8?°f-); even as similarly ‘“‘ Moab rebelled against 
Israel after the death of Ahab ”’ (II. 1). For the ‘ Tarshish 
ship ᾿ see above on 107*, for Esyon-geber on 928. @ here read 
‘Aram’ for ‘Edom,’ this the easier induced by the item of 
the Tarshish ships; and so Josephus romances (Axt., ix, I, 4) 
on the shipping to ‘ Pontos and the emporia of Thrace.’ Still 
earlier 2 Ch. had these ships made ‘ to go to Tarshish,’ and 
condemns Jehoshaphat as having wrought wickedly in joining 
with Ahaziah, the shipwreck being by prophetic word the 
divine penalty (2075-37), 


I. Ἰ5} : “they stayed still,” as at Jud. 517, οἷς. ; there is no 
reason to change to sing., with Ahab implied as subj., with Grr. 
(exc. x), SF, St.— 3. envtn =“ do ye not know ?’”’; see ΕΝ. Gordis, 
AJSL 49 (1933), 212 ff.—‘’1 ΠῚ : so G+", al. Grr.=n27: see Note, 
438 —4, ἜΝ : Grr. (exc. ἃ 106)+‘ the king of Israel’ similar 
expansions below, vv.® 7: 8- 20. 30.32) and cf. Ch.—5. wot: Grr. 
(exc. GY), “ let us inquire ’’ =v.7.—{”] x21: Grr. om.—as unneces- 
sary.—§. ossin: Grr. pref. ‘all’—jn: Grr., διδοὺς dwoe, as 
though jn jx; for original inf. abs. cf. 11. 318.- ἥν : ca. 29 MSS, 
@ mm, which is required; the change made to avoid the use of 
the Name by those prophets; €h., onts.—7.ny: Grr. (exc. a= 
Sym.), Yom. ; Grr. also om. the word in v.*; omission on purpose 
to avoid classification of true prophets with false (St.).mimxe : 
many MSS, edd., irsn, and so Kt. in v.*; read ‘rx; cf. Note, 
2075. —-8, Ἰπ 2 : the name might be regarded as of contemporary 
formation from the Akk., after the form, mannu-ki-X, but it occurs 
earlier in Jud. 17; the name now occurs on a seal, JAE 190.— 
τ 2 MSS (Ginsb.) stes=Ch.; the latter a Palm. name.— 
9. oD: on this official title see Note, II. 18!7—10. 1 MS om. 7.25, 
and so the Grr., with simplification of tan ἘΣ to ενόπλοι, 
‘armed’; Sym., followed by ΞΘ renders %; Ch. repeats oczv" 
before 73; © tr. p32 with adj. ΝΤΊΣ, ‘ bright (clothing) ’; for 
proposed corrections see Burn., St., who most unnecessarily would 
cancel the word as a dittog.—12, “ben ws: Grr., ‘into thy hands 
also the king of Syria.’—18. ‘027: Grr. as τῶι (+ 7avres), so 
easing a ‘harsh’ construction (Burn.); with St. 35 is to be 
kept supported as it is by the other VSS; x15 is nominal as 
below.—J.21: Kr. ΞΟ. Κι, Φ S Y; Grr.=Kt.; see 
Note, 322-15, bin, Sins: the royal pl. Grr. as Singi:: Ch; 
conforms the foll. impvs. to these pls.—16. px: practically a 
prep., cf. Engl. ‘but’; ‘nisi’; 1 MS om. prec. x9=Grr.—17. 
sox): Grr. + ‘not so,’ introduced from ν.}9.--- [Ὁ ΠΠ $s: 3 
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MSS ὑγξξζῃ. - ῷῦ ΘΗ (Grr., ev), which is to be accepted.—non): 
Ch. jd. the noun jxx is mostly fem.; but here the personal 
reference may have induced the masc.—nbx> ΣΝ sod: Grr. mis- 
understood: @ G4 ov κυριος τουτοις Geos, cf. S¥ ‘the Lord not 
Lord to them’; @¥ εἰ (γάρ. as x) κυρίως (‘legally ’ ?) avro προς 
θεον (45 F>oxb).—18. xan’: Grr.+ovrws, from v.1#.—19. 155: 
Grr., οὐχ ovrws οὐκ eyw, and inf. οὐχ ovrws, this as by first rdg. 
ΣΝ Nb, and then the gloss correction entered twice. 135 is else- 
where taken as 15 xb; see Dr. on 1 Sam. 3'4.—mm: Ὁ ‘ the God 
of Israel,’ to avoid vision of YHwu ; cf. the text of Is. 61.—20. 722 
bis: Ch. πξξ bis; there is no reason, with St., BH, to amend this 
unique adverbial phrase.—Ad fin. @" xk. evrev, ov δυνηση, kK. εἰπεν, 
ev gor: δυνησὴ from v.28, ev σοι as rdg. 722; see Rahlfs, SS 1, 
80 ff.—21. man: for the gender, masc. here, see Note, II. 2.— 
22. mi: 6 MSS deR., Ch., mr>.—24. Ἢ ΝΟ % mo Dy TP ON 
mix: for ΠῚ ‘x=‘ where’ cf. 1 Sam. 918, and so & here; Ch., 
‘x. yn πὶ Os (=13)2), making the phrase more explicit, and so 
EVV, ‘which way.’ The composite particle may possibly mean 
‘how,’ cf. the variant mng. of ΠΡῚΝ, also Eth. ’ef6. G, ignoring 
Ἵ2, moor mvevya Κυριον το λαλησαν ev σοι, accepted by Burn. 
(cof. BH) as= J ΘΠ mck; GE wr. τ K. avecrn am βου rou 
λαλησαι ev go—these interpreting with ‘what sort of a spirit.’ 
@ tr. with ‘at what hour?’=@; Ῥ tr. the particles with inter- 
rogative ‘ne.’ St. would elide m1; but no authority appears for 
correction of this originally ambiguous passage.— nix: many 
MSS Jnx=Ch.; correct Kr., to 4yax.—25. sana : many MSS 
x— =Ch.—26. np, inawn: Ch., Grr. as pl., but ”.b. the sing. verb 
nox, v.27; PY renders ‘wn with ‘ maneat,’ as though from root 2”. 
The Heb. verb corresponds to the Engl. legal term, ‘ to remit.’— 
jor: =Hex.; Jos., Ayazwr; 9 GY Εμμηρ, etc., as for 1:8 (Bt Σεμηρ). 
—w: Bt τ. βασιλεα, al., τ. apxovra.—wni: for the name see 
Note, 11. 121.—27. qon vex n>: OGrr. om.; but the phrase is 
legal formula ; cf. the similar usage in the Amarna tablets.—n? mK: 
cf. τ Sam. 2118, etc.—yn> ow»: for the apposition see Dr., Tenses, 
§189 (1); @" pref. ‘let him drink.’—29. mn 35m: Grr., exc. 6, 
+‘ with him,’ which seemed necessary after the sing. verb.—30. 
upwinm’: Grr.+‘ king of Judah,’ and so in v.32.—xs) wennn: for 
the inf. abs, without subject see Ewald, Syntax, §217, a, GK §113, 
dd, note; the subject ‘I’ is assumed, would be evident in living 
speech =Germ., “‘es ist zu verkleiden .. . aber Du Pr AST: 
render with Ist pers., accepted by some critics, e.g., Kit., St., Sanda 
(cf. BH), rewriting with sox ‘nox; but the text is to be retained, 
with Burn., cf. Eissf.—yy132: Grr., ‘my robes’ (not corrected in 
$"), by error of μου for cov, or rather by intention to read in the 
elements of Ahab’s treachery.—82. 78: Grr., φαινεται, aS=prep. 5, 
ef. Syr. ’ak.—ro%: Ch., 120%, “and they surrounded ’’—Grr., 
showing early contamination from Ch.; see St., who retains #).— 
Ad fin., Θ'- x. Kuptos ἐσωσεν avrov; cf. Ch., “‘ and Y. helped 
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him, and God diverted them from him,”’ on the assumption that 
the king’s cry was to God.— 84, w's: Jos. identifies with ‘a royal 
page of Adad, Amanos by name,’ 7.e., the Naaman of II. 5, a tradi- 
tion continued in Midrash Tehillim on Ps. 78, and accepted by 
Rashi.—ye7n pri ops ps: see Comm., and the much vexed 
discussion in Then., Kit., Burn., Haupt, Sanda. VSS vary: as 
though ‘vn ‘psy ps; Grr. tr. ‘in with ‘the lung ’=¥, which gives 
‘the stomach’ for ‘vm.—y1: so after very many MSS Bar. 
Ginsb.?=Z ; Mich., Ginsb.1, 71" Kt., and so @ as pl.; the pl. 
in the same phrase, 11. 923.—85. nenben ΠΡΌ (Ch., ‘om Sym): 
Grr. tr. the verb with εἐτροπωθη, “ was put to flight’’; Ὁ ‘‘ went 
up the combatants’; @ “the battle was stont’’; S# “ the 
battle was won”; PY ‘‘commissum est proelium,’’ and in Ch., 
“finita est pugna’”’ (Joiion, Mél., 5, 476, would accordingly read 
mom) ; the meaning is, “‘ the battle went up to its peak,” like a 
flood of waters (cf. Burn.).—"nys : ‘ kept propped up” (Burn.) ; 
Ch., ayy, which Haupt approves as=“' he kept, bore up,” “ἢ. 
Arab. ‘akama.—'s)) ots) Ab 2 Ch. ΓΩῊῚ Sapna ~OGrr.,. “from 
early to evening, and flowed forth the blood of the wound into 
the hollow of the chariot, and he died at evening,”’ 1.6., properly 
putting the item of the blood-flow before that of the death ; then 
@ texts (not €) add a variant restoring the sequence in #. There 
is no reason, vs. BH, to alter % on basis of these variations. N.b. 
that Ch. om. the item of the blood-flow.—386. myn asp: Grr., 
K. €0Tn ο oTparoxnpvi=practically all the other VSS, as thongh 
rdg. amy and Kal ppl. of ain, or Poel ppl. of 334; but violation 
of gender-relation is not uncommon in Heb. (see Note, 113), and 
in certain conditions is quite regular in Arab. ; it is rather absurd 
to think that there was a formal order of retreat.—iss 5s ΦΧ Ὶ 
8 MSS deR. om. ux, and so 6 G@4.— 87. youn new: Grr. = ὩΣ nn 2, 
generally accepted by critics since Then. as part of the outcry. 
—nin": read with Grr. ix; cf. ὦ, “and they brought him ” ; 
EVV “and was brought.’’—88. ΡΣ impersonal.—ism nism: 
Grr. add “‘ the swine [and the dogs] ”’ and “ (the harlots washed] 
in the blood,’”’ the latter indeed a necessary plus. Other VSS 
read 38, but found Aram. } in ‘tn, obtaining ‘‘and they washed 
his armour ”’; see Burn., St. 

41-51. This section appears in OGrr. after 1628, where it appears 
to be in place with the varying chronology (the 1rith year of 
Omri, vs. the 4th of Ahab), and is repeated in a fresh translation 
here im loco, but with omission of vv.475°; a similar repetition 
appears in 65 in the summary for Joram of Israel 27 loco, II. 3), 
and as addition to II. 1. See Rahlfs, SS 3, 265-7, for a full dis- 
cussion ; he holds that the earlier passage belongs to the original 
@ (here cited as 451), while the donblet here (453) is also ‘ very old,’ 
the Hex. marking merely the missing vv. here with asterisk. The 
text of G? agrees with % in ‘ the 4th year of Ahab’ as us. ‘ the 
11th year of Omri’ in @!. Rahlfs, agreeing with Thackeray’s 
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theory of the translation of 2 Ki. by another hand than that for 
1 Ki., finds in the duplicate verbal traces of the latter’s style 
and assigns it to him. 651 omitted the duplicate here, but made 
another attempt at chronology (v.5?) in changing the accession- 
date, ‘the 17th year of Jehoshaphat’ to ‘the 24th year.’ In re 
the correctness of the datings in 30, we may start from the identical 
datum for the death of Joram Ὁ. Ahaziah b. Ahab and of Ahaziah 
Ὁ. Jehoshaphat (II. 9); from the 4th of Ahab’s reign of 22 years 
(1629, 2241) the round reckoning for the Northern dynasty is 
22—4=18+2 (2255 -Ἐ12 (II. 3) ΞΞ32 years, for the Southern 
dynasty 25 (224*)+8 (II. 817)+1 (87°) =34 years—a close enough 
correspondence with the upper figure in view of the uncertainty 
of reckoning of initial regnal years (see Int., §16). For the datum 
of Ahaziah’s accession in Jehoshaphat’s 17th year there is the 
figuration of 22 years (Ahab’s term) minus 4 (date of Jehoshaphat’s 
accession) =18—-again a close approximation. We may well be 
sceptical as to the different accession year in 45; it may be 
entirely artificial, invented so as to insert the formal notice of 
Jehoshaphat before 2214-, where he appears casually as ‘ king of 
Judah.’ 

42. mnayy: generally interpreted as ‘abandoned, divorced ’ 
(Noth, ΠΡ 231), but such indeed a name of ill omen. Sanda 
etymologizes from Arab. ‘adab, ‘ sweet,’ or cft. Heb. sry (14?°); 
rather it may be connected with root sy, Neh. 3°=Ugaritic ‘db 
(Gordon, Ugar. Handbook, 3, s.v.), 1.6., ‘prepared’; ‘dbt is clan 
and place name in S. Arab. (NPS 2, 307, 356). This name and 
the next one are peculiarly corrupted in Gr. B, cf. also €.—43. 52: 
G! om., probably because of the reservation in v.44.—xb: MSS 
x1=G! S PY, but the asyndeton is idiomatic.—iino: Sebir x32, 
and so some MSS; for the uncertainty of gender of 31 cf. 13!°.— 
44, 170: Grr. as active verb, with sing. or pl. subj.; οἵ. 154.— 
ct: @! om.—45. 46. pevins sastoany: osqw* Ὁ op pein ode: 
@ by parablepsis due to the recurrence of wpuin lost the inter- 
vening words, and translated the verb with συνέθετο, prefixing it 
with a to make construction with the foll. clause.—46. ond) >): 
G? om., 451 has; St. favours the omission.—‘ (the chronicles of) 
the kings of Judah’: @! Bt ‘ Jehoshaphat.’—47, wpm: collec- 
tive; see Note, 1424; here Hex. (A) του ενδιηλλαγμενου (correct 
foll. ovy to 6, with 4), z.e., ‘the perverted,’ paralleled by Paul’s 
condemnation of women who μετήλλαξαν τ. φυσικῆν χρῆσιν (Rom. 
178; cf. Aquilanic ἐναλλάκτης (Is. 34).—48. 49. ΘΠ: 3¥) ona 
0: G! ev Συρια νασειβ ὁ βασιλευς; Hex., ev Εδωμ εστηλωμενος 
(=) x. o βασιλευς Ἰωσαφατ; n.b. the ancient Kré, attested by 
νασειβ, which is to be accepted; see Note, 4’. St.’s correction 
has been generally accepted: nsw ibo7 ayp; however, following 
the omission of ‘ Jehoshaphat’ in B*, ’m ‘3 is to be translated 
with ‘a royal lieutenant,’ the phrase inarticulate as 75 ms, 1538, 
etc.—49. wy Kt.; nwy Kr., and so many MSS. some edd., and 
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the VSS.—nvix 19: @! vavv=m3x ; Hex., VSS here=¥ with pl.; 
the sing. is corroborated by the foll. Kt., nssw3, which Kr. plural- 
ized ; the impossible wy may have induced the pl. rdg.—y>n = 6} 
CT; Hex., S P tr. with pl., and so EVV; St. corrects to noon with 
ΤῸΝ as implied subj. (so Moff.); but the sing. masc., ‘he went 
not,’ is preferable.—nvsx 29: so Hex. here; @1 ‘the ship’; St. 
corrects to imix, ‘his ship’; but the evident subject was replaced 
with this clumsy gloss.—50. sex tx: see Note on ms tx, 924.— inne 
oxnx 15: Θὲ (167%) ‘ the king of Israel,’ but #=Ch., and there is 
no reason, with St., to correct the text; @ there omitted the 
name, as Ahaziah had not yet been formally introduced.—nyix3: 
Ξ- 55, but G as sing.; with St. the generic pl. is proper here.— 
1. wns cy asp: G1 om. 

I. 2252-II. τὶ The reign of Ahaziah of Israel. Cf. Ani., 
ix, 2. Apart from the usual initial and concluding formulas, 
and a memorandum of the rebellion of Meab, the section 
consists of a prophetic story telling of the illness and death 
of the king, II. 1. 1. And Moab rebelled against Israel after 
Ahab’s death. Opinions vary much as to the origin of this 
brief note. Some (e.g., Kittel, Benzinger) regard it as fragment 
of an original record, which has been suppressed as repetitive 
of the history in 344, Stade, Sanda find it editorial, giving 
an instance of divine judgment. It is best to understand it 
as an editorial note, defining the king by name in the story in 
ch. 3, which records that ‘‘ when Ahab was dead, the king of 
Moab rebelled against the king of Israel” (v.5). For the 
historical data see Comm. on that passage. 

The story of Elijah’s part is distinct from all the rest of the 
Elijah cycle in the preposterousness of the miraculous element, 
and in its inhumanity with the destruction of the innocent 
fifties ; 1t is quite in humour with the Elisha cycle. Only the 
introductory details of Ahaziah’s illness with the mission to 
Baal-zebul of Philistine Ekron and the description of Elijah’s 
garb present any historical colouring. Benzinger regards 
vv.516 with the miracle-story as secondary amplification ; 
Kittel follows in like strain, accepting vv.?-8- 178, according to 
which the king inquired who the messenger of doom was, and 
after identifying him he soon expired. But there are no 
literary criteria to support such criticism ; as Sanda remarks, 
“the hypothesis of a late interpolation has not much utility.” 
The story with its repetitiousness, after good Oriental style, 
has given rise to many variations and additions in the Greek, 
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while the Hebrew text has suffered minor changes (see 
Notes). 

2. And Ahaziah fell down through the lattice in his upper- 
story (sc. of the palace) that was in Samaria. This passage and 
g3f-, how Jezebel “looked down through the window,’ 
illustrate the peculiar Syrian construction with upper story 
and open platforms known to the Assyrians as bit hilldni, the 
latter word=Heb. hillén, ‘ window’ ; see Lexx., and Dussaud, 
Syria, 1935, 349 ff., with architectural reconstructions. The 
sick king sent messengers to tuquire of Baal-zebub the god of 
Ekron, whether I shall recover from this sickness of mine ἢ 
The element χε means ‘ flies,’ and so the Grr. here in general 
and Jos., μυῖαν, and such has been the general acceptance, 
with parallels from ancient cults of fly-gods, as apotropaic to 
the scourge, ¢.g., Ζεὺς ἀπόμνιος and the ‘Myiagrus deus Roma- 
norum.’ See in particular J. Selden, De dis Syris, 301 ff., with 
abundant classical and patristic references ; also Keil, ad loc., 
L. Be Paton, RE Baal But in the-N.P .«Mt.107; 12746 Mk, 
372, Luke 11!°4-) the best texts, including the Chester Beatty 
papyri, present the rdg. ‘ Beelzebul,’ as against ‘ Beelzebub ’ ; 
and the former was here the rdg. of Sym. acc. to Gr. MSS j z. 
That such was the original rdg. has been held by Scaliger, 
Selden, Grotius, and more recently by Cheyne (ΕΒ s.v.), 
Lagrange, Etudes sur les religions sémitiques?, 1905, 84, and 
Sanda ; others, e.g., Kittel, Stade, deny it. J. Lightfoot (on 
Mt. 1274) argued that zebizib was played upon with zebil, and 
so equal to Heb. zébel, ‘dung’; but the name should then 
have become ‘ Baalzebel,’ like Jezebel’s name (I. 1631); see 
Note there on that name. The present deity’s name meant 
‘Baal Prince.’ Why this deity of Ekron,! one of the cities 
of the old Philistine pentapolis, was supplicated by the 
Israelite king is obscure ; the ancient gods had their special- 
ties and fashions. Notable in the present story, which appears 
so apocryphal, are these data of original local colour. 3. The 
term, the angel of YHWuH, appears in the Elijah cycle only 
here, I. 19’, and at ν. 5; elsewhere YHWH speaks to him, 
or the word of YHWH comes to him. The present term 


1 For its location as at modern ‘Akir see Abel, GP 2, 319; but Albr. 
identifies it with Katra, assuming shifting of the name, AASOR 2-3 
(1922), 1 ff. 
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appears again in 19°. For this figure, in addition to the 
BDD and Biblical Theologies, see the study by A. Lods, 
“Trance de. Yahve et lame éxteneuze.” 2AW, Beil. 27 
(1914), 263 ff. The expression, king of Samaria, appears 
contemptuous. 8. The description of the unrecognized seer 
as a certain possessor of hatr (so the Heb.) has been inter- 
preted in two ways: as a hairy man, and so the Jewish 
tradition, the Grr., Y (C & tr. literally), EVV, Chic. B.; or 
as a man with a hairy garment, and so GV FV, Renaissance 
scholars in Poole, margin of RVV, Moffatt. Modern com- 
mentators generally accept the latter interpretation and with 
right. John the Baptist’s garb of camel's hair and a leathern 
girdle (Mt. 34) in imitation of his forerunner is sufficient com- 
mentary on the phrase. The garb was not one of simplicity 
but of professional austerity ; similarly Samuel’s ghost was 
recognized by the mantle (1 Sam. 284); Elijah’s power was 
evidenced and transferred by means of his mantle (258: 15#-) ; 
false prophets “‘ wore the hairy mantle for deception ” (Zec. 
13‘). It was indeed an ascetic costume, one still continued 
by the Muslim Sufis; see Montgomery, ‘ Ascetic Strains in 
Early Judaism,’ /BL 51 (1932), especially p. 201, and P. Joiion, 
‘Le costume d’Elie,’ etc., Biblica, 1935, 74 ff. ; also for modern 
usage cf. Dalman, A. τ. S., 5, 18, 165, etc. 9. Captain of 
fifty : is identical with Akk. rab hansd, and was an honourable 
title, cf. Is. 33; for the most recent discussion of the numeral 
term (Ex. 1318, etc.) see H. W. Glidden, JAOS 56 (1936), 88 ff. 
In the repeated stories of the expeditions to arrest the prophet 
there is subtle progress. In v.® the officer announces that 
the king has said [dtbber], Come down !; in v.11 the command 
is imperious, the king has commanded [’amar], Come down 
quickly ! Also the first officer goes up on the hill (v.*), the 
second evidently summons at a distance (v.14), while the third 
approaches the prophet with personal supplication (v.1%). 
18. Omit as superfluous the third captain of fifty. The phrase, 
may my life be prectous ...1n thy eyes, corresponds to Akk. 
napisti ina panika likir (see Haupt, Sanda). 16. Omit with 
OGrr., ts 1t because there ts no God tn Israel for seeking after 
his word, an intrusion from v.°. 

VV.17- 18 present a strange complex in the Heb., while the 
Grr. add to the complication. The passage also parallels 31, 
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but with chronological contradiction. The following attempts 
a critical presentation of the text. 17a. And he died according 
to the word of YHWH which Elijah spoke. 17b. And Jehoram 
"his brother’ [plus with Theod. (see Field), 6 S Y; 3 Heb. 
MSS +/is son] reigned 1n hts stead, 170. 'in year two of Jehoram 
ben Jehoshaphat king of Judah’ [OGrr. om.], 17d. for he had 
no son. 18. And the rest of the acts of Ahaziah, etc. The 
addition of ‘his brother’ has generally approved itself as 
essential in connexion with v.4; the Heb. ’hyw, “his brother,’ 
would have been lost by homoiotel. before ¢htyw, ‘in his 
stead.’ However the writer may have assumed the general 
knowledge that the two princes were brothers. @ transferred 
v.18 after v.174 to obtain customary order. The intrusion of 
v.© was due to the concern for giving a regnal dating to II. 2, 
the events of which must forsooth have happened after 
Ahaziah’s death. But the Hebrew interpolator has followed 
an independent chronology and contradicted the datum of 3}, 
which dates the accession in year 18 of Jehoshaphat. @ has 
further enlarged the passage after v.18 with a transcription 
of 31, “‘ And Joram Ὁ. Ahab reigned over Israel in Samaria 
12 years, becoming king in the eighteenth year of Jehoshaphat 
king of Judah.”’ @* has then for economy’s sake omitted 
most of this regnal datum in 31. Further the OGrr. have 
continued here with repetition of 33:3. Benzinger, Stade, 
Sanda, Olmstead (4.751, 31, 178 f.) prefer the Greek text as 
preserving the original here; [Kittel takes the opposite posi- 
tion, and the present writer agrees with him. The Greek 
arrangement as formally more correct was the result of 
editing. 

52. G" has a different order of statement, commencing with the 
accession date, which St. prefers as the usual form; but @" has 
simplv regularized the present form, which appears above, 15?°. 
Initia: ‘and’ might be expected, with G, but 64 =%.—58. ins: 
Grr. (exc. u)-++* Jezebel.’-—54. 15 manne Sysn ms: Grr. treat the 
objects as pl.—dAd fn. Gr. B Φ' € add II. 13, following an editorial 
usage in B € of making liaison between the two halves of a book, 
é.g., at end of 1 Sam., 1 Ch. (see Burn.). 

II. 1. 2. ams: by general use reducing the full spelling in 
such names after the first instance (cf. II. 2258), which many MSS 
have also here.—nzsw: in 7118. of architectural network, here 


‘lattice,’ cf. Arab. subbak (Sanda); Jos. understands it as of a 
staircase from the roof.—7aox: G" with doublet, προσοχθισμα;; cf. 
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Rahlfs, SS 3, 194f.—ypy: Grr., ἀκκαρων (N ἄγκαρων, cf. Akk. 
Amkaruna), Y ‘ Accaron’; the developed second vowel is taken 
by some (e.g., Déller, Sanda) as original; but old as this vocal- 
ization was, it was a secondary vowel-development, effected by 
the liquid ; see the writer’s Note on ‘ Alleged Intensive Forma- 
tions,’ JAOS 46 (1926), 56 ff— np: Grr. tr. with ‘from my 
sickness,’ and so for bn Jer. 1038, with ‘my sickness’; accord- 
ingly St., BH correct to won ; but there may be here survival 
of the older form in -ya, i.e., hdliya, as in Arab. in similar con- 
tact.—-For unarticulated m (also v.’) see GK §126, y.—Ad. fin. 
OGrr-+‘‘ and they went to inquire through him.’’—8. n°: so 
vv.4- 8, but otherwise in the ch. ims, and so‘MSS here and v.§; 
@ G#® corroborate the fuller form as original; the shorter form 
appears elsewhere only in Mal. 375; there is no reason to find 
in the shorter spelling basis for criticism, with Kit., Sk.—y}sx ‘sn: 
for the double negative see GK §152, y.a7x: Sf om.; 0" 
texts, ‘ god or prophet,’ or ‘ prophet’ simply.—4. 1351: the con- 
junction supported by Grr., needs not to be elided (so St., us. 
Benz., Sanda), although in vv.®- 18 it is lacking. For the adv. 
Φ GE οὐχ ovrws, GU δια rovro=Aq., Sym., and so respectively 
below.—Ad fin. Grr.+‘‘ and spoke to them” (Lagarde’s text 
is to be corrected).—6. novi: Grr. as 3bn.—Ad fin. G" a long 
passage imitating I. 14°, with ‘ Ahab’ replacing ‘ Jeroboam.’— 
7. wpwa: Engl. ‘ fashion,’ as at I. 63°.—9, min: see Note, 21}8.-- 
10. [Ἐν]}]: 8 MSS om.=@ SF PY; at v.!2 ox, where Gb =onx1.— 
SONM] δύ jo wx tain: the literal Gr. tr. is cited in Rev. 20°; 
but an independent tr. in Luke 954, with inf. avadwoa: for the 
second verb.—11, 125% yu: a usual phrase even without pre- 
ceding ‘conversation; cf. .Dt.217,. 1, Sam. 9*";-etc.,-and ‘the~use 
frequent in N.T. @" has for yw «. aveSn, which, as= yn, is 
accepted by Benz., Kit. (not BH), Sanda; St. rejects the word 
in either tradition.—12. Ἴ50ὶ: Or. MSS sesn.—senms: read with 
3 MSS deR., »xs=Grr., 5; Y om.—ovoxn [vx]: read pd ΒΟΥ, 
with MSS, as at v.}°, and so here Gr. MSS Β i.—n nbs [vx]: om. 
with 11 MSS deR., Grr., T PY @.—18. οὐ: B ἡγουμενον =wroy, 
then ignoring foll. ‘nn ww as superfluous; al. Grr., rprrov= 598 = 
wy, ‘a third,’ generally accepted by critics (St. regarding it as 
scribal expansion) ; ‘a third time’ of is out of question. But 
in support of 38, ‘ a third set of messengers,’ cf. 1 Sam. 193} (Burn.). 
—y: OGrr., Y om., and so St. decides; but the approach to 
the person is to the point.—wen ownnn w: Y avoids this 
unnecessary repetition of the subject, om. ‘the third.’—14. 
cuwsin:=Grr., although asterisked by S® as from the Three.— 
15. ims bis: many MSS inxs, and some presenting the Kr. inx 
(deR.), which must be read.—17. 1998: 1 MS om.; τ MS ‘x $x, 
MSS 178, 234 ‘os 2,=MS g εν χειρι Hdcov.—For further criticism 
of the text see Comm. For the piskah-in-middle-of-v. see Note, 
TI. 137°.—18, wx: 7 MSS deR. pref. 5>1=G@"; see Note, 1. 16’. 
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Ch. 2. Elijah’s ascension to heaven in a whirlwind: the 
endowment of Elisha with an extraordinary share of his 
spirit ; Elisha’s operation of three miracles with the power of 
his master. Josephus (Azi., 1x, 2, 2) only notes that at this 
time ‘‘ Elijah disappeared from men, and none knows to this 
day of his end,” and so he is to be ranked with Enoch. 
Legend thus early enveloped Elijah not only with the miracu- 
lous but also with the mythical. His command over the fire 
from heaven (I. 18, II. 1) 1s climaxed here by his ascent in 
a fiery chariot with fiery steeds. This dominant feature links 
up, as Kittel observes at length, with the myth of the horses 
of the sun (e.g., 2311 and ancient widespread sun-myths. 
And in the dominant Jewish legend, which left Enoch as a 
subject for sectaries, Elijah came to be ranked with Moses, 
‘““ whose tomb (also) no man knoweth unto this day,’ and he 
became the Haggadic counterpart of the Lawgiver. The 
early development of this hagiology, occurring first in Mal. 
375! (EVV 450), appears full-blown in the N.T.; Elijah 
accompanies Moses in the scene of the transfiguration of Jesus 
(Mt. 17, Mk. 9, Luke 9), and there 1s the frequently expressed 
query as to Jesus’ identity with Elyjah (Mt. 117, etc.), although 
Jesus found the prophecy fulfilled in John the Baptist (Mt. 
1712, Mk. ο13). With this chapter properly begins the Elisha 
cycle ; that prophet has appeared before only in the story of 
his call (1. το 

VV.1-12, The ascension of Elijah to heaven. The start of 
Elijah’s mysterious journey with his faithful disciple, who had 
some uncanny inkling of the coming event, was made from 
Gilgai, from which place they went down to Bethel (vv.}- ὃ). 
The earlier commentators identified Gilgal with the place on 
the Jordan recorded in Jos. 419f-, 598... an identification 
patently absurd. Thenius was the first to correct this notion, 
followed by Keil at length, these scholars identifying the place 
with Jiljiliya (possibly the Gilgal of Dt. 11°°), lying between 
Bethel and Shiloh (see Doller, GES 242; Abel, GP 2, 337). 
But this site lies lower than Bethel (774 m. vs. 881 m.), and 
so went down to Bethel is inaccurate. Sanda notes the rdg. 
of the Grr., ‘they came,’ and desires so to revise the Heb., 
but the Gr. is itself probably an intentional correction; the 


verb may have been used from the writer’s geographical 
12 
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standpoint. Gilgal appears as one of Elisha’s centres (438), 
but later still is excoriated as a heathenish sanctuary by Amos 
(44, 55) and by Hosea (415, 915, 12!*). The legend knows of a 
large school of prophets at Bethel (v.%), and of another at 
Jericho (v.5), of which some fifty members are numbered (v.”). 
These seers know what is to happen, and Elisha reveals that 
he also is in the mysterious secret. The cleaving of the waters 
of Jordan by the stroke of Elijah’s power-endowed mantle 
(v.8—see Comm., 18) reproduces the miracles of Moses and 
Joshua at the Red Sea and the Jordan. The double portion 
of thy spirit, for which Elisha asks (v.°), is phrased after the 
legal terms for the prerogative in legacy to the eldest son 
(Dt. 2117), as recognized early by Grotius and others. Elijah’s 
response (v. 10) leaves the gratification of the disciple’s desire 
to the divine will; the latter must be found worthy of the 
sight of the mysterium; cf. 617, Luke 2416 31, Elisha’s cry 
after his departing master (v.1"), My father, my father, Israel’s 
chariotry and horses !, is one almost of despair, for Elijah 
was worth a whole fighting-arm to Israel. The same cry is 
put in the mouth of king Joash at the death-bed of Elisha 
(1314). For ‘ father’ as a religious title cf. 8°. 

VV.38. 4, Elisha’s return and repetition of his master’s 
miracle at the Jordan. The theme of the mantle parallels 
the incident at I. 191% 14. And he took Elijah’s mantle that 
had fallen off from him: repetitive of v.18, but with a different 
leading verb, there he took up. And he smote the waters, 
repeated: the repetition to be kept as emphatic (cf. Stade). 
See Note for intrusion in Greek and Latin MSS of an exegetical 
statement after the first case to the effect that the waters 
were not divided. Elisha not only uses the magical garment, 
but also invokes the divine Name: Where [s YHWH, the God 
of Elijah, even He? The emphatic pronoun 15 in line with 
the divine “I am He” of Second Isaiah, etc. The EVV, 
Chic. B., following tradition, paraphrase here with “‘ and when 
he (Elisha) also had smitten.’’ See Note for the much vexed 
phrase. 

VV.15-18, Despite Elisha’s protest there follows the search 
by fifty athletes of the guild for the departed master. In 
v.16 the spirit [Heb. rth, primarily ‘ wind, breath ’] of Yuwu, 
which may have taken him up, is thought of quite physically 
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and identified with the whirlwind ; cf. the similar energy of 
the divine spirit in Gen. 1%. See Note further, and for the 
subject at large Volz, Der Geist Gottes, and Das ddmonische in 
Yahwe (1924). 

VV.19-22. The healing of the abortion-producing spring at 
Jericho. The site is identified by v.18, he was staying in 
Jericho. The spring has been identified with ‘Ain es-Sult4n, 
near Jericho, the Elisha’s Spring of Christian tradition. There 
is inexact parallelism in the statements of the noxious char- 
acter of the waters: v.19 reads: the waters are bitter, and the 
land 15 miscarrying, but v.24; there shall not be thence any 
more death and miscarrying (sc. ‘woman,’ with the fem. ppl.). 
The problem arises as to mng. of ‘ the land’; if used in the 
primary sense, infertility must be meant, and so AV, ‘ casting 
of fruit’; but the Heb. verb is used (as the Grr. recognized) 
only of human infertility or destruction of babes. Accordingly 
the word is to be understood in the sense of the people of the 
land (cf. Gen. 114), with Thenius, al., ¢.e., human barrenness is 
meant. For such an effect of certain waters on women cf. 
the water of jealousy in Num. 5112... In v.?! with slight change 
of pointing replace the ppl. with a differently vocalized noun = 
‘miscarriage,’ and so as a noun RVV JV, ‘ miscarrying.’ 
For further discussion see Note (at v.1%). For the hygienic 
use of salt in Jewish and Palestinian lore see I. Low, ‘ Das 
Salz,’ in the G. A. Kohut Volume, 429 ff. It is remarkable 
that such an ample source of water as this spring should 
have become invested with a legend of so late a person 
as Elisha; in the original story there may have been no 
geographical identification. 

VV.78-25, The awful penalty on the little boys who mocked 
the prophet. The story reads like a Bubenméirchen to frighten 
the young into respect for their reverend elders. Very sugges- 
tive is Stade’s suggestion (ZAW 1894, 307), followed by Sanda, 
but rejected by Kittel, that some shaving of the head, tonsure 
(so Sanda) was one of the distinguishing marks of the prophet’s 
order ; for Elisha was not an old man, and natural baldness 
is infrequent in the open life of the East. The prohibition 
of cutting the hair for the dead (Dt. 141) would have had no 
application to the ascetic habit. See Macalister, DB, ‘ Bald- 
ness ° (with classical references to reproach of baldness), Ball, 
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EB 973f. The bear (Ursus syriacus), now confined to the 
wilder parts of the Lebanon, was common in ancient Palestine, 
and appears in the Bible as a peculiarly fierce animal, paired 
with lion and leopard (e.g., Hos. 137: 8), which trait is corrobor- 
ated by Usima ibn Munkidh (12th century) in his hunting 
experiences ;1 for Biblical references see BDD. The very 
exact figure, forty-two, for the unfortunate children, adds 
realism to the story; but for the figure as one of ill omen 
cf. τοῦ" and Rev. 117, 13°. The appended itinerary for Elisha : 
And he went thence to Mount Carmel, and thence he returned to 
Samaria, appears to have little motive, unless Carmel is cited 
as a well-known pilgrimage objective of pious men. There is 
no reason, with Wellhausen, to amend ‘ Carmel’ to ‘ Gilgal’ ; 
Elisha had his fixed home in Samaria (5, 0298.) 


1. mm: B j o @cos.—ntyvos: for variations in Kr. see Ginsb.}: 3, 
and SBOT, Haupt requiring ’e2: the root-spelling is variant of 
Wwe.—onen: G ws εἰς τ. ovpavoy, with theological caution (ef. 
Jos.) ἢ this is repeated in v.12.—bidin: B € ‘ Jericho.’—2. i": 
BA € as sing.—38. [$s] ms: locative; 19 MSS deR., Sebir, ms2.— 
4. yess ἘΠ 5. [ΡΝ]: 3 MISS. om. py os, cf. v.2; ὧν 5 P= 
yuros ds os, with misunderstanding of the vocative.—%, \>%n: 
@ ΘΗ ignore as repetitive of v.6.—pinia wm: cf. v.15, 322; Joiion, 
RB 15, 405 ff., takes ἼΣΣ sey as always ‘to stand at a distance,’ 
with pints here as further interpretative; similarly Smend on 
Ben Sira, 374.—8. o53°: the root, ‘ to roll up,’ also LHeb.—9. mays: 
correct, vs. ‘ys of MSS, edd.; the same variation at 35.— a: 
@G=7, but rdg. sm for sm, v.?°.—10. πρὸ: for Pual ppl. minus 
pretormative see Gis 8527 63 (Berestr AG 217-1. wif... Gentes 
such cases, but does not list the present case; BL §45, ignores 
these phenomena.—]]. ‘213: Bs as sing.—1m5*: OGrr. as sing.— 
oyoy: Grr., x. avednugdn=Mk. 16!9.—12, ven : Grr. as sing., ἐπ πεὺς, 
which ® follows with ‘auriga’; St. prefers the sing., making 
Elijah the charioteer; but ’> has never this mng.—]4, St. elides 
the. repetitious: (ya ΕΣ TEN | BH regards: ἀν τς ΠΡ as 
‘prob. addition’; but repetition is characteristic of story.—n=\ 
bis: the uncontracted form, as also at v.8, 821.- Ὁ ΓΝ 2 19: 
all Gr. MSS, except remarkably B A, with plus, ‘“‘and it was 
not divided’; this was taken over into many Latin MSS and 
the Clementine Vulgate; see Tischendorf’s ed., and Rahlfs’s full 


1 For this delightful autobiography of a Muslim knight see H. 
Derenbourg’s extensive publication in three volumes, text, translation, 
historical survey (1889-95), and P. K. Hitti, translation, An Arab- 
Syrian Gentleman (1929), and text from the original MS (volume 
wholly in Arabic, Princeton Univ. Press, 1930). 
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discussion, SS 3, 268 Η΄.---κὴπ ὩΝ : fi attaches to the foll. sentence, 
as ‘ also he,’ t.e., Elisha, and so Jewish comm., e.g., Rashi, and so 
EVV paraphrase, ‘‘ and when he also had smitten ’’; GV ignores. 
Aq., καιπερ αντος, cf. FV ‘1’Eternal méme,’ and so Keil as emphatic 
apposition. Sym., καὶ νυν ΞΕ ‘etiam nunc,’ as rdg. Nipx (e.g., 101°), 
and this accepted by Then., Benz., Kit., Sk., and by Burn, with 
query. Gratz, Perles propose sin 7D s,, ‘where is he?” (cf. Gen. 
371°); but this only repeats the first query. St., followed by 
Sanda, Eissf., regards the phrase as gloss to a>" 19, making parallel- 
ism with Elijah’s previous action, but fallen into the wrong place. 
The Grr., other than Aq., Sym., transliterate with αφῴω (=S*), 
which was treated as a mystical word by the Church Fathers ; 
see Field, ad loc.—15. asm: 3 MSS ἸΝ ΞΕ 5} &.—in 3 wr: 
as the group is the 50 prophets of v.’, the phrase is elided by many 
comm.; but even if careless, it may well be original, with Sanda.— 
wos mi mm: ‘spirit’ here, as human, is fem. with original 
gender, but ‘the spirit of YHwu,’ v.18, is masc., as divine, οὗ. 
I. 2221; this by theological development, although ‘ the spirit of 
God’ is fem. in Gen. 12. There arose confusion of genders; in 
Ps. 51 the suppliant’s spirit is masc. in v.44, but fem: in δ... 
In Arabic the same noun is masc., when used of celestial beings 
(Wright, Arab. Gr., 1, 182). In the Syriac Church the ‘ Holy 
Spirit ’ was masculinized. Syr. wp is masc., when used for 
‘ person.’—16, mn: St. deletes, as taken from I. 1812, 22?4.—mwpvin: 
Kt. =nixv32, which is strictly correct ; Kr. nivwi.—17. taxyn : 2 MSS 
Inss=GE Y; cf. 1. 217°-—-19. ven: ὧν Φ PY ‘this city.’—yasn 
nosz2: GE" simplified by omitting the noun and making the ppl. 
refer to the waters, arexvovvra; the other Grr. understood ’» in 
its primary sense of the Kal ατεκνουμενη. In v.21 @ translates 
exactly with @avaros x. arexv.; @¥ tried to improve with distinction 
of genders, αποθνησκων x. ατεκν. The ppl. n'svo is to be read as 
nominal, n72v2, ‘ miscarriage’; a causative mng. of the verb in 
sense of causing abortion is not elsewhere found, so as to allow 
that sense in v.!%. See Haupt’s lengthy but uncertain note.— 
20. mobs: the form only in Aram. dialects, otherwise παν; for 
the vessel see Honeyman’s study, p. 87.—21. ‘nxs. BH, ‘nem 
Bar, Ginsb.: in v.** the verb is treated as n”5.—xd: 60 MSS, 
edd., ποτ 5} ὦ S P.—22. ww: Kr. wey and so MSS Kt.— 
23. ἸδΡΓ : GE" with a doublet, ‘and stoned him’=%Z, rendering 
of a perverted rdg., 1975" (Klost.).—mp 29; 6 om., and so St 
approves; 1 MS Ken. om. mp aby 29.—24. wins: G ‘ after them.’ 


31-3. The accession and character of Jehoram king of Israel. 
A modification is made in the condemnation of this Northern 
king, the last of his line, to the effect that he did what was 
evil in the eyes of YHWH, only not like his father and mother ; 
and he removed the Baal-pillar that his father had made. But 
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to the sin [sing. with Grr., vs. 38, as demanded by the following 
pron. sufhx form] of Jeroboam ben Nebat, who brought guilt 
upon Israel, did he cleave, not turning away from it. Cf. the 
similar leniency of judgment upon the last king, Hosea (172) ; 
but the original guilt of Jeroboam was entailed to its bitter 
end upon the North. The ‘ Baal-pillar’ (which is pluralized 
in © S# YP) may possibly be translated ‘ Baal-image,’ following 
the interpretation by Dhorme (L’ Evolution religieuse d’Israél, 
1, 161 ff.) ; he identifies the Heb. massebah with the related 
word xésib, appearing in Old Aramaic inscriptions with mng. 
of ‘image,’ namely one on a colossal statue of the god Hadad, 
registering ‘this statue of Hadad,’ and another on a statue 
erected by the dedicator to the memory of his father; see 
the Hadad inscr., lines 1, 14, the Panammuwa inscr., line 1. 
The same phrase occurs in 1077. See Cooke, NSJ 103, for a 
study of the widespread word. 

VV.4-2", The war of the kings of Israel, Judah, and Edom 
against Mesha king of Moab; their successful incursion into 
the south of Moab, and siege of Kerak, but their subsequent 
panic and retreat by reason of Mesha’s dread sacrifice. Cf. 
Ant.,1x,3. The narrative is a capital example of a ‘ prophetic ’ 
popular story of an actual historical event, supplemented 
by the unique Hebraic stele of the Moabite Mesha.! The 
pertinent part of the inscription relates as follows (lines 4 ff.) : 
“Omri king of Israel afflicted Moab many days, because 
Chemosh was angry with his land. And his son succeeded 
him, and he too said: I will afflict Moab in my days. He 
said [understand ‘so’?]. And I gazed upon him [1.6., in 
triumph, cf. Ps. 1187] and upon his house. And Israel perished 


1 Discovered by the Rev. F. Klein, Aug. 19, 1868 at Daibon (so Gr. 
4aBwv=Mesha’s spelling, vs. Biblical, Dibon), and now in the Louvre 
For reproductions and interpretation see Dr., Samuel, App., pp. Ixxxiv, 
seg., and £B s.v.*Mesha’; Lidzb., HNE 4x5 ας, 1,1 τς, 143 ἢ, 
279 Th. AT 5 πο W. dd. Bennet, DB svi. “Moab; D...Sidersky: 
La stéle de Mésa (Rev. Avchéologique, 1920), with history of the dis- 
covery and full bibliography; also the Biblical Archzologies, e.g., 
Barton, AB 460 ff. See the Histories of Kittel (GVI 2, 258 f.), Cook 
(CAH 3, 372 ff.), Robinson (HJ 253 ff.), Olmstead (HPS 388 ff.), Meyer 
(GA 2, 2, 326 ff.), Winckler (KAT 253 f.) takes a contrary view of the 
geography involved. For a brief discussion of the history see Burrows, 
WAT S 274 f. 
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everlastingly. And Omri (had) possessed the land of Mhdb’ 
(Bibl. Medebah, Is. 15?, etc.), and he dwelt in it for his days 
and [a broken construction} half of the days of his son [the 
pl. is possible, the name(s) being ignored], forty years. And 
Chemosh restored it in my days. And 1 built Baal-meon,” 
etc. Olmstead places the erection of the stele before the 
allies’ invasion, and so explains the circuitous route to the 
south to avoid the freshly fortified cities of Mesha’s construc- 
tion, all N of the Arnon; but it is preferable to reverse the 
order of events, with Kittel, Meyer, Lidzbarski, the last-named 
scholar interpreting ‘the everlasting perishing of Israel’ as 
referring to the annihilation of the dynasty by Jehu (842 B.c.). 
The figure ‘ 40 years ’ is a round number, expressing a genera- 
tion, as frequently in the Bible, and cf. the regnal terms 
ascribed to David and Solomon. For attempts at figuration 
of the dates see Cooke, p. 9. Omri reigned 18 years, Ahab 22 ; 
but we do not know when Omri’s control began, nor is the 
latter's successor evident by name in the inscription. There 
is no reason to dispute the datum of the Judzan king as 
Jehoshaphat, which Lucian changed to ‘ Ahaziah ’ to suit his 
varying chronology.? 

4. And Mesha king of Moab being sheebmaster —. The latter 
noun, ndked, occurs elsewhere in the O.T. only in Amos 1, 
describing the prophet as one of ‘ the sheepmasters of Tekoa ’ 
(the noun being generally mistranslated in EVV). It appears 
now in an Ugaritic text, in the colophon to the first published 
long composition (Syria, 1934, 226 ff.; Gordon, Ugar. Hand- 
book, 2, 62: 541.), entitling the dictator of the text as rb kRhnm 
rb nkdm, ‘ chief priest, chief sheepmaster ’ ; the term was thus 
official, 1.6., royal sheepmaster, like ‘chief butler,’ ‘ chief 
baker ‘in Gen. 407. Cf. also Akk. ruhu Sarri, ‘ king’s shepherd,’ 
for which see Note, I. 45. — he used to render to the king of 
Israel a hundred thousand lambs and the wool of a hundred 
thousand rams, 1.e., as the Heb. iterative form suggests, 


2 In vv.?- 9; in v.!? omission of ‘ Jehoshaphat,’ naming the ‘ king of 
Judah,’ bis. The several essential corrections proposed by St. (cf. BH 
‘fortasse ’’) are all based on Lucian, along with arbitrary elision of 
‘ Joram,’ v.*, in which case the Northern king’s name would have been 
entirely ignored in this Northern document. See Rahlfs’s discussion 
of Lucian’s chronology, SS 3, 270 ff. 
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annually. Is. 161, in the oracle against Moab, has been com- 
pared for the tribute of lambs (see EVV), but the text is hope- 
less (see Gray, ad /oc.). RVV™8, JV, Chic. B., Moffatt make the 
tribute to consist in both lambs’ and rams’ wool, but the Heb. 
hardly admits this, while the ancient wool was drawn from 
rams, not lambs. 5. And τό came about, when Ahab died, that 
the king of Moab rebelled against the king of Israel. 6. And king 
Jehoram went forth on that day (=at once) from Samaria, and 
mustered all Israel. %. And he proceeded (Heb. went] and sent 
message to Jehoshaphat king of Judah, as follows: The king 
of Moab has rebelled against me. Walt thou go with me against 
Moab to battle? And he said: I will go up (the phrase is 
military) ; as thou so I, as thy people so my people, as thy 
horses so ny horses. 8. And he said: Which way shall we go 
up? And he said: The way of the steppe of Edom. N.b. the 
change of logutturs without naming the subjects after good 
Semitic fashion. 9. And went the king of Israel and the king 
of Judah and the king of Edom. The presence of the last 
king appears to contradict I. 2248, and also $*° below, accord- 
ing to which Edom rebelled against Judah in the days of 
Jehoshaphat’s successor, and ‘‘ made a king over themselves.”’ 
However there may have been at this time a nominal vice- 
gerent of Edom. And they went a roundabout way of seven 
days in length ; and there was no water for the army or for the 
beasts that followed them. The distance may have been reck- 
oned from the meeting-point with the Edomite allies. 10-12. 
The despair of Jehoram, whose conscience strikes him, showing 
that the religion of YHwH remained the religion of the North 
despite all defections; the greater faith of the Southern 
king: Is there not here a prophet of YHWuH's, by whom to inquire 
of YHWH?; the response of one of the Northern courtiers, 
that Elisha ben Shaphat is here, who poured water on Elijah’s 
hands; Jehoshaphat’s cheering response that the word of 
YHWH 15 «with him; the concourse of the three kings with 
Elisha. For the inquiry after such a real prophet cf. I. 225%-, 
The appearance of Elisha, introduced as the disciple of his 
well-known master, appears remarkable; but corroboration 
of the active part taken by prophets in political history, is 
witnessed to by a Lachish tablet, no. iv. 

18. Elisha pertinently castigates the king of Israel; What 
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ts there in common between me and thee ? Get thee to thy father’s 
prophets and thy mother’s prophets. The last phrase is absent 
in ® ; if secondary, as 15 generally accepted, 1t would have been 
suggested by I. 1819. The king’s blunt negative, Not (a word 
of this kind) /, was intended to hush the prophet from such ill- 
omened language ; he recognizes that YHWH alone is concerned 
in the present emergency. 14. Elisha replies with consistent 
bluntness, swearing by YHWwH Sebaoth that were it not that I 
give audience to Jehoshaphat king of Judah, I would not look 
at thee or see thee! For this reason he relents. 15. And now, 
bring me a minstrel !—For it was the case that when the minstrel 
played, YuWH's hand lighted upon him. The Heb. syntax, 
unless corrected, demands such construction of the last 
sentence. For such excitation of prophets cf. I Sam. 105, 
and Lucian, De Dea Syra, §43: ἃ multitude of holy men, 
pipers, flute-players, and Galli, and women frenzied and fan- 
atic ’’ ; on the subject see Stade, Biblische Theologie, 1 (1905), 
§60. Elisha was a typical ‘son of the prophets’ in contrast 
to his ascetic master Elijah. 16. He gives the oracle of YHWuH: 
EVV Make this valley full of trenches! But the verb is not 
imperative, but an infinitive of absolute action, as also in 
other oracles to Elisha (47%, 51°), and the sentence may be 
roughly rendered in English with: A making of this wady 
trenches upon trenches! 17. The trenches were for collection 
of the coming waters for the parched armies, for without sight 
of wind and rain that wady shall be filled with water, and ye 
shall drink, ye and your flocks and your beasts. For the wady 
in question see Robinson, BR 3, 555, and the most recent 
discussion by Glueck, ‘ The Boundaries of Edom,’ HUCA 11 
(19360), 148 ff., with extensive comment on this history; he 
follows his predecessors in identifying the wady with Wady 
el-Hesa; he also cites Musil, Arabia Petrea, 1, 83, 381, n., 
who states that the water found in this valley is at times 
coloured by the red sandstone, so illustrating v.72 below. The 
cattle (Heb. =flocks/herds) refers to the food supply, the beasts 
to the luggage animals. 18. 19. There is little reason to 
attempt to harmonize the cruel order for the destruction of 
Edom with the economic exceptions in warfare laid down by 
Dt. 201%: ; war supersedes all wisdom as well as benevolence 


even in allegedly Christian nations. And every choice city . 
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a gloss through a double rdg.; see Note. 20. The event as 
prophesied came to pass on the morrow at the offering of the 
oblation ; the reference is to the morning minhah, celebrated 
according to the Talmudic tractate Tamid, 1, 2, at the first 
blush of dawn. The morning oblation—here a purely secular 
note of time—was secondary to that of the afternoon, the 
minhah par excellence; see Comm. on I. 1898, And lo, water 
was coming by the way of Edom, and the land was filled with 
the water. The geographical note appears superfluous ; there 
may be a play upon ‘Edom’ and ‘red’; ef. v.%. The 
phenomenon is that of the saz, cloudburst; cf. Josephus, 
Ant., xiv, 14, 6, for a similar providential water supply for 
the garrison of Moabite Masada in Herod's time: “God sending 
them rain in the night, so that their cisterns were filled.” 
For instances of the havoc of the sail see the writer’s Avabia 
and the Bible, 851. November of 1937 was marked by like 
heavy rains in Syria-Palestine, an official of King Ibn Sa‘tid 
reporting that at Dumeir, between Damascus and Palmyra, 
“he saw a flood five meters high, sweeping away everything 
before it, which forced him to turn back at full speed ” (N.Y. 
Tames, Nov. 2, 1937). 21. The verb translated in the EVV 
with “ they gathered "/“‘ they gathered themselves together,”’ 
simply means “‘ they were called out ’’ to military service. 
22. For the red phenomenon see above on v.!"; Sanda suggests 
a mirage; cf. also J. Euting’s similar experience in a neigh- 
bouring region (Lagbuch einer Reise in Inner-Arabien, 98). 
The interpretation of the Moabite mind by popular report was 
absurd, but history has to record human absurdities. 24. And 
they came to the camp of Israel ; and Israel arose, and snuote 
Moab, and they (Moab) fled before them, and they (Israel) went tn 
(sc. the land), sating Moab as they went. The last sentence 
follows the Grr., and in one case the Kt. in part; for the 
dubious passage see the variant renderings in text and margin 
of EVV. 285. The v. describes with hyperbolic gusto the 
ensuing destruction of the citves, the ruination of every goodly 
field, the stoppage of every water-spring, the felling of every 
goodly tree, until (with the RVV) 2 Kuir-hareseth only they left 
the stones thereof, and so similarly AV; JV with exegesis, 
until there was left only K. with the stones of the wall thereof. 
The clumsy Hebrew 15 simplest improved by omitting the 
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reference to the stones, reading until Kir-hareseth (alone) was 
left, which fortress the invaders now attacked, and the slingers 
surrounded it and smote it. The passage was early a crux to 
the VSS and Jos., all ignoring the name of the city ; the first 
scholar to recognize it appears to have been Vatablus (οὐ. 
1547), from whom it came into the Reformed translations. 
Kir-hareseth, the Kir-heres of Is. 1617, Jer. 48%!- 38 is uni- 
versally identified with Kerak, the southernmost fortress of 
Moab, an identification early made by the Targum to Is. 16? ; 
it appears to be identical with Kir-Moab of Is. 151. For this 
‘impregnable fortress’ (so the Arabic geographers) see Le 
Strange, Palestine under the Moslems, 479; Musil, Arabia 
Petrea, I, 45 ff.; Abel, GP 2, 418 ff. Because of its strength 
and strategic position controlling the route to the Red Sea, 
the Crusaders made heroic efforts to possess it. 26. The king 
of Moab, hard pressed in the siege, attempted to break through 
to the king of Edom. Comm. recognize the evident contra- 
diction with the precision above of the Edomite king as 
Israel’s ally ; Kittel tr. with ‘ against the k. of E.,’ as though 
by a special sortie, and similarly Olmstead; others, e.g., Sanda, 
Skinner, regard that king as an unwilling ally ; but correcting 
the common confusion in Heb. of ’7m and ’dm (as at 1. 1135), 
it is best to read the king of Aram, with & and Winckler, and 
so Eissfeldt. Damascus would have been his natural ally. 
27. The king of Moab sacrifices his first-born son as a holocaust 
upon the city’s wall in view of the besiegers. The parallel 
to this extreme sacrifice appears in early Israel in the immola- 
tion of Jephthah’s daughter (Jud. 1179"-), and it was practised 
by a later Judean king, Ahaz (16%) ; cf. Micah’s anxious query, 
‘Shall I give my first-born for my transgression?” (6%). 
This awful sacrifice in political and private emergencies 
was frequent in Pheenicia.? The effect of such a ritual was 
still compelling upon the Israelite mind. And there came great 

δ See Curtius Rufus, Hist. Alex. Magni, iv, 3, 15, 23, for the attempt 
at such an immolation at Nebuchadnezzar’s siege of Tyre ; for witness 
from the Neoplatonist Porphyry see Eusebius, Prep. evang., 1, το, 
33, 44; iv, 16, 6. Cf. Ejissf., Ras Schamra τι. Sanchuniathon, 69 f., 
and C. Clemen, Die phon. Religion nach Philo von Byblos (MVG 
42, Heft 3, 1939), for the text of Philo and commentary. For the 


ancient rite at large, Frazer, The Golden Bough, 3, ch. 13, is to be 
consulted. 
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wrath upon Israel—_so RVV JV=GV; AV .. great indigna- 
tion against Israel. The primitive implication was early 
ignored and forgotten; the Grr. have ‘ great repentance in 
Israel,’ Jerome, following Aquila, ‘ great indignation in 
Israel’; FV ‘“‘they had horror of it.’ The earliest com- 
mentator, Josephus, attributed the effect upon Israel to their 
“commiseration ’ out of ‘humanity and piety.’ Rashi inter- 
preted the effect upon Israel somewhat obscurely, ‘‘ because 
their sins were remembered,” and this view was still held by 
Keil. See Poole for very diverse interpretations of the Renais- 
sance scholars. The word for ‘ wrath,’ with two slight ex- 
ceptions, is used entirely of Deity. Old English ‘ dread’ might 
well translate the word, and more objectively ‘ panic’ would 
best express it. The contrast between panic fear and true 
religion appears in Ex. 1518, “terror and fear falleth upon 
them, and. Is: δ, He. be: your, severence-and- He your 
fear!’’ The Israelites lost all heart in sight of the gruesome 
act. It is not at all necessary to assume, with Kittel, Sanda, 
that ‘the wrath of Chemosh ᾿ was once in the text, although 
the superstitious fears of the soldiery must have been much 
more alive in a land that was not their God's ; cf. Jephthah’s 
word to the king of Ammon (Jud. 1174). The tale belongs to 
the popular prophetic cycle and uses the bald primitive 
lingo. There is no need to suppose with the last-mentioned 
scholars elision of the subsequent successful rally that drove 
off the besiegers ; the connecting link was assumed e silentio. 
It is a striking coincidence that Moabite Mesha in his stele 


uses similar language, ‘‘ because Chemosh was angry with his 
land.”’ 


1. poses: most Grr. om.—38. ΓΊΝΏΣΣ : read with sing. noun, 
as in similar cases above.—4, Ὁ : 4 MSS yun, as in the Mesha 
stele; name also of a Calebite; the root frequent in S. Arab. 
names. The Grr. have Mwoa, as though rdg. yyy», and so one Heb. 
MS; for similar variations cf. 12 and wn, Num. 1157, and see 
Haupt’s note there in SBOT.—3p3 ayn: Bt μηνωκεθ for ἣν ν., 
this error also in € texts; transliteration of the noun is kept in 
other Grr., exc. Aq., ποιμνιοτροῴος, Sym., tpedwv Booxnuara=L 
“nutriens oves.’—>m1: (Θ᾽ has a doublet. For the legal sense 
of the verb cf. 178.—oxw» : ΟΟττ. εν ry ἐπαναστασει =H" pipes ; 
an ὦ, text, ‘ex subjectione,’ doubtless an error for ‘in subj.’ ; 
these present an original obscure gloss. Prof. A. D. Nock has 
suggested to the writer as the original noun, ὑπανάστασις, ‘ a rising 
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up to give another room.’ @ plus a pertinent gloss, ‘ year by 
year.’—nx : apposition of the material; see Dr., Tenses, §194.— 
6. [ssw] 59: MSS 30, 195, Grr. om. by provincial criticism, as 
in cases above.—7. 71: G4 om. as not ἃ propos; but the verb 
means ‘to proceed to action.’—[=xv3] 9S: ἢ» is expected (cf. 
EVV), but % is supported by all MSS and by the preps. in © 
and Grr., showing that the confusion of the two was very early.— 
jis> “nme: GU has a doublet.—8. my3: B al., 1 as sing.—10. 
ox: Φν PY ‘us,’ as the pronoun expected.—ll. vesin: GY 
‘the king of Judah,’ also MSS (N al.) with combination of both 
elements; similar variations bis in v.!*, in the second case the 
change being supported by two Heb. MSS, and to be accepted.— 
ΝΟ : with Kt. of many MSS read ΝΣ; cf. similar errors, 
vv.13- 2612, yam: B A al., Y as sing., and the hke variation 
in v.15 for inp.—l18. 5s: cf. 6?7.—15. mm: generally corrected, 
e.g., by Burn., Haupt, BH (‘ fortasse’) to ΠῚ; the apparently 
dubious syntax led Klost. to suggestion of an extensive lacuna, a 
rash proposition accepted by Burn.; but % is to be maintained : 
‘and it used to be upon the harper harping, then (in a given 
case) the hand of Y. came upon him.”—[("] 1: 22 MSS deR., 
ni=T.—16. πῦρ : abs. inf. as in another oracle to Elisha, 44%, 
and cf. yon, 52°; see Ew., Lehrb., §217, a, and Bum.; @ 
with correct feeling for the sense have the passive, vs. imper. of 
Grr., Y EVV; but Jos. renders literally with aor. inf.—17. o>3pn: 
G" παρεμβολαι ὑμων, as though for 9 ΠΏ, a correction largely ac- 
cepted, e.g., by Haupt, cf. BH ; however Rahlfs (SS 3, 252) properly 
regards that rdg. as correction from v.°.—18. msi 5pn: for disagree- 
ment in gender cf. v.26, also the numerous cases cited in GK §145, 6. 
—19. ἼΠ: vy 521: a doublet of the prec. phrase, to be omitted with 
MS 224, OGrr.; the Kr. of Ὁ occurs elsewhere only at 105 ".-- 
ΣΝ : the root appears inappropriate, hence suggested correc- 
tions (see Lexx.), but Smend has shown that the verb in Ben 
Sira 135 means ‘ to suffer damage’; cf. also St.—20. ork GMD: 
ὧν εξ οδου τῆς epnuov Lovd (Σουρ, Tova) ε Εδωμ; cf. v.2.—2l. 
ipyy"1: an extensive doublet in G'.—nbyn: GF A al., ἐπανω, of 
which εἰπὸν ὦ in Β Ν al. is corruption.— 22, 7319 : see Note, 215.--- 
8159: Φν om.—28, 1399) anny: for Hof. inf. abs. with Nif. οὐ. a 
case, Lev. 192°, on which see Haupt’s note in SBOT; the Nif. 
is expected for the inf., but {1 implies alternative rdgs. for the 
moods. The verb with its unique mng. ‘ to fight ’ is denominative 
from: 320 “Sword,” ¢f. Syr: root sanior Heb. roots: in-v.** (Burn.), 
and similar development of Arab. faraba in stems III, VI, X. 
Grr. tr. with μάχεσθαι to which ΟΡ adds a doublet with ἐρίζειν. 
For arbitrary corrections see St., and GB s.v. ssn T1.—24, aa 12": 
Kr. 43 121, and so Kt. of ca. 35 MSS Ken., deR. (deR. also noting 
a few MSS rdg. na for az, and so @ © tr.); Grr., x. τεισηλθὸν 
eco mopevonevor— SH Y; the Gr. rdg. was correctly accepted at the 
Renaissance, ¢.g., by GV FV AV ; of EVV JV is alone in retaining 
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Kr.— 25. ngaq wpa ax vrwa ay: the pointing of the sibilant 
in the last word follows Bar, al.; by apparent error Ginsb. 
and BH give nvin; G G® ews rov καταλιπειν τ. λιθοὺυς τ. τοιχοι 
καθηρημενους (understanding root oi); @" pref. x. εξεσεισαν τ 
Mwaf (a gloss variant = Kr. in v.*4), then ews rou μὴ καταλιπειν λιθον 
ev τοίχω τεκτονικῆς, the last word as tr. from root wan I, for the 
similar noun from which root see Ex. 315, 3533 (cf. Rahlfs, SS 3, 
244); Ὁ “ until there was not left a stone in the city which they 
did not destroy (=o1n)’”’; similarly 9 ; Ὸ “τὰ ut muri: tantium 
fictiles (cf. 451) remanerent,” Ὁ being represented by ‘ civitas‘ in 
the next sentence. As noted above, ΠῺΣΝ and the prep. with 1p 
must be elided to obtain any sense. St. would replace the former 
with azz5 ‘only.’ vxevn wy is paralleled in 101!, with similar 
cases in I. 1118, etc., in which cases the verb has a sing. subj. ; 
but here a pl. subj. is demanded, and correction is to be made 
to inf. vxv0 (see Burn. at length).—26. ims: read ‘Ax.—onK: 
read εἰν, and so &, ‘ Syriz.’—15>": as sing. in Jos., 6 € 9, by 
easy variation.—27. puxd: the VSS, exc. @ ὦ G4, as though 
nyix> (and so EVV), accepted by many critics, but 39. is preserved 
by St., Haupt, BH ; for the political term see Comm. I. 415. 


CC. 4-815, The Elisha cycle (with supplement in ch. 9). 

41-7, Elisha’s miracle in behalf of a prophet’s widow in 
distress, effecting an enormous increase of her potful of oil. 
Cf. Ant., ix, 4,2. The story is parallel to Elijah’s miracle in 
I. 178f-. Marriage of the prophets is thus attested, although 
in general they appear as lodged in ascetic communities. 
1. By a play upon ¢hy servant (my husband) Jewish tradition 
(Josephus, T, Rashi, δέ al.) developed ‘ thy servant Obadiah ° 
(‘ servant-of-Y.’), with further expansion on the latter's pro- 
tection of the prophets (I. 184). The Hebrew law permitted 
the ‘selling’ of wife and children as chattels for debt (Ex. 
217: Am. 28, 8°; Is. 501), the practice lasting till after the 
Exile (Neh. 5). In the Code Hammurabi, §117, such servitude 
might last for only three years. 2. The word translated ‘ pot ’ 
is unique; it may mean only a small unguent vessel; see 
Note. For the high value of oil, also a great export commodity 
from Palestine, see BDD and Archeologies. ἢ. Read pay off 
thy creditor in place of pay thy debt, as the Kr. points. 

VV.8-37, Elisha as guest of a great lady; his promise to 
her of a child; the birth of the boy; the latter’s death some 
years later ; the prophet’s restoration of him to life. (Josephus 
ignores 48-67.) The story is a parallel to that of Elijah’s 
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sojourn at the home of the Sarephthite widow and his resuscita- 
tion of her son (I. 17°4-). There are several correspondences of 
detail: either prophet is lodged in an upper chamber, in each 
case the prophet resorts to a form of treatment, stretching or 
bowing upon the body ; the curt statement, there was no voice 
and no attention (v.31), repeats 1. 187°. In each of the stories 
the feminine heart is well depicted, in the present case (v.48) 
with the woman’s fear lest the prophet were deceiving her 
(cf. v.?8), in the other with the passionate blame thrown 
in his face; also in this story there is the woman’s true 
intuition of bringing the prophet himself to her house, not 
accepting his servant as intermediary (vv.754-). The present 
story is much more elaborate than the other, with more 
actors and far greater detail, and apart from its literary char- 
acter, as Kittel remarks, it casts intimate light upon social 
life in ancient Israel. There is the great lady (cf. Naaman, 
‘a great man, 51), quite mistress in her own house (vv.®"-), 
who will accept nothing in return for her hospitality to the 
divine, refusing his offer to be her spokesman to the powers 
that be. Her reply of proud good breeding, I dwell among 
my own people (v.1*), in modern terms, in her own social circle, 
reveals the ancient and abiding character of Semitic social 
life. The eminent place of the great lady in society is finely 
presented ; οὐ Buhl, Die soctalen Verhéilinisse der Israeliten, 
97 ff.; Nowack, Arch., §27; Benzinger, Arch., §22. But the 
uncertain equilibrium of that society appears in the supple- 
mentary story, δ᾽. As appropriate to ‘a woman’s story’ 
we have the detail of making an upper chamber and of its 
essential furniture, bed, table, stool, lamp (v.1°—not ‘ candle- 
stick’ with EVV); see Benz., pp. 98 ff., 104 ff., and the 
pertinent Dictionary articles. VV.18- 19% Lifelike is the story 
of the lad’s running out to play in the harvest field, and 
natural his outcry upon the sun-stroke, My head, my head ! 
Cf. the similar catastrophe in the death of Judith’s husband 
(Judith 8?-). For the current holidays and their celebration, 
as expressed in the husband’s reply to his lady’s obscure 
determination to travel away, that zt 1s neither new moon nor 
sabbath, cf. τ Sam. 205, Amos 85, Hos. 213, Is. 1131. and for 
modern practice in Palestine, Dalman, A. u. S., 3, 12 f. For 
the sabbath see E. G. Kraeling, ‘ The Present Status of the 
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Sabbath Question,’ AJSL 49 (1933), 218 ff., with full review 
of preceding studies, and with the conclusion that the sabbath 
was originally a mundane seventh-day holiday, independent 
of the moon’s phases, like the Roman nundine (ninth-day 
holidays), in this agreeing with Meyer, GA 2, 2, 216, ἢ Ὁ; 
From this story we learn how the sons of the prophets were 
sought for divine help, a custom universal in the Oriental 
world, with the excursions to ascetics, monks, muftis, ete. 
The story is somewhat diffusive and obscure as to actors 
and action, a characteristic of Semitic style, which leaves 
much to the picturing of the scene by the hearer or reader, 
and hence the constant insertion in the Grr. of changes for 
clarification, which have affected subsequent VSS, as also 
modern critics; see the Notes. However most critics find a 
clear narrative with a minimum of correction. 8. For Shunem 
see Comm., I. 13. 10. A little chamber on the wall: so EVV, 
exc. JV, ... on the roof; the first term is simply upfer- 
chamber, as at I. 1719; the second remains obscure, the Heb. 
syntax meaning a wall-chamber. See Note for various sugges- 
tions and the proposition to read, with change of vowel in 
22, a cool upper-chamber. For the low Oriental table see A. 
Macalister, DB οὖ. 12. And she stood before him: yet it 
was only ijater (v.!°) that she stood in the doorway, and Flisha’s 
indirect conversation with her through Gehazi is puzzling at 
first sight. But the former phrase is formal, she presented 
herself ; cf. the nuances of mng. of the verb ‘ to come,’ vv.3&-, 
1° she came (on call), 2° she came in (the chamber). The 
intermediate agency of Gehazi, standing outside, was good 
manners, for a lady might not easily speak to a man in his 
chamber. 18. Thou hast been careful for us with all this care: 
so EVV=current English, ‘‘ You have taken so much care 
for us.’ Is it to speak for thee to the king?: so the Heb. 
literally. 14. Gehazi reports to his master her heart’s desire: 
She hath no son, and her husband is old. 15. The prophet bids 
him, Call her !, and when he had done so, she stood in the door. 
16. Elisha addresses her directly : AV About this season [with 
marg. variant] according to the time of life; RVV JV At this 
season, when the time cometh round [with variant]. See Note 
for the complicated phrase, which has been affected by Gen. 
181% +4, At this season should be omitted, and, adopting 
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Skinner’s original suggestion, the following phrase is to be 
understood as meaning ᾿ according to the time of pregnancy,’ 
doubtless a current polite expression. The happy event is 
foretold sweetly: Thou shalt embrace a son. 28. The Heb. 
word translated by EVV with τέ shall be well, is Peace !, a 
non-committal ᾿ All is well.” 27. Yawu hath hid it from me, 
and hath not told me; but in a subsequent case he has farsight 
(55). 29. If thou meet any man, salute (Heb. bless) him not : 
identical with Jesus’ injunction of urgency upon his disciples 
(Luke 10%). The same verb for salutation (71) appears in 1015, 
90. 31. Gehazi proceeds on his bootless errand; but the 
woman will not leave Elisha. 84. 35. A much more detailed 
scene of the treatment of the lifeless body is given here than 
in I. 1774. There the action is expressed by ‘‘ he stretched 
himself upon the child,”’ here by he bowed. This verb is used 
of ritual prostration in I. 184%. The verb gave great trouble 
to the Gr. translators ; see Note for the numerous renderings 
and for a novel translation based on a transliteration in 
Lucian. The physical exhaustion of the practitioner is pre- 
sented by his taking time off to go back and walk in the house 
once to and fro. 

γν 58 τὴς Elisha’s miracles at sessions with the fraternity 
of prophets. VV.°8-41. Elisha’s antidote to ‘death in the 
pot. The famine being in the land: the reference appears 
to be to the seven years’ famine reported in ch. 8; either, as 
Kittel proposes, a lacuna precedes and the famine was stated, 
or the reference may be an intrusion in the story ; the pro- 
visioning of a hundred men must always have been a problem. 
Elisha is represented as on a visitation to the fraternity at 
Gilgal (cf. 21), where the brothers were sitting before him, i.e., 
for instruction ; cf. 69%. The verb ‘ to sit’ produced the noun 
yeésibah, ‘session, school,’ appearing first in Ben Sira, 5139, 
and remaining still a current technical name in Judaism. 
These scenes introduce us to an ancient ‘ vita communis et 
contemplativa’; cf. the writer’s article, ‘ Ascetic Strains in 
Early Judaism,’ JBL 51 (1932), 183 ff. That such schools 
were also studious is proved by the remarkable literature that 
issued from the prophetic guilds. As head of the order Elisha 
acted as host. For the command, Set on the pot, cf. Eze. 243, 
with the following lively description of the boiling. For the 
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wild gourds see Post, DB 2, 250, and in particular Dalman, 
Sacred Sites and Ways, δὲ f.: “ (In the Jordan valley) creeps 
the coloquintida (cztrudlis colocyntis) with its little leaves and 
yellow apples, resembling melons, which Elisha’s disciples, 
who were evidently not natives of the district, wanted to cook 
as food, but which are only of value as an aperient.” Keil 
notes that the colocynth eaten in quantity can be fatal, citing 
Dioscorides, iv, 175. Oecesterley and Robinson, Hebrew Religion, 
89, adjudge the prophet’s operation as a case of imitative, 
counter-active magic, a dash of good meal obviating the poison. 
There is to be added the discussion by J. P. Harland of ‘ The 
Apple of Sodom’ in BA 1943, 49 ff. 

VV.42-44. A miraculous feeding of the school of prophets. 
A friend from a distant part brings the prophet a personal 
gift of barley loaves and grits (see Note) of the first milling 
of the harvest—so the first-frutis, not here a ritual term. 
Baal-shalisha (cf. ‘ the land of Shalisha,’ 1 Sam. 9*), the home 
of the visitor, was identified by the Oxom. with βαιθσαρισα (and 
so the Grr. render here), 22 km. N of Lydda; but the name 
appears more exactly in that of the neighbouring Kefr Tilt 
(Araby iuli— Hebe salts, “athird: )-; see. Abel. GP 2, 250. The 
prophet contradicts his servant’s natural scepticism as to the 
sufficiency of food for the party with ‘a word of YHwH’ =Engl. 
‘enough and to spare!’ The fraternity 15 here numbered at 
a hundred members; οὗ. the fractional figure, fifty, 27-16-47, 
and the hundred prophets hidden away by fifties, I. 18%. 


1. 5 τ.3 DISS om: ἢ; 7 MS “i256 =Grr., 2; St. holds 
‘v3 as superfluous, as did those translators; but cf. Jud. 44, mus 
BN ss ΠΡ ΝΣ 29: Φ 985 ‘a servant’; G" ‘a servant of the 
Lord.’—2. mx: G@ om. (€ has).—*25, Kr. 99: the Kt. survival 
of N Israelite dialect; like cases below, vv.* 7: 15 23; these 
with variant manuscript tradition; see deR., Ginsb., and for 
such dialectic forms Int., §2.—mss 29: 2 MSS (50, 70) om., and 
so B al. (not €), avoiding the Sem. repetition; again St. finds 
intrusion.—y71ox : @ ΘΒ as verbal, αλειῴομαι (G texts with further 
corruption) ; ΘΟ" correctly ayyeov=T Φ (YP ‘a little’); for the 
unusual development from the root vo, ‘ to anoint,’ cf. sy (Akk. 
zupu), Dix (Syr. gu#z). Then. (cf. Burn.) renders ingeniously with 
‘an anointing,’ a supply sufficient for one application ; for attempts 
at correction of text see Stade-Haupt. But it doubtless means 
an ointment pot, with modern trr.; for the most recent study 
of the word see Honeyman, PEQ 1939, 79.—4. Sy (mo variant) : 
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Burn. well οὔ. Nah. 313 for the use of the prep., and there is no 
reason, with Gratz, St., to read ὃν after Gr. εἰς ; the general 
textual change is in the opposite direction.—s>: OGrr. om.— 
ΜΌΝΗ oven: τῶν plus “and it will not (var., thou shalt not) 
ΒΓ αν. τὸν insn: Gr. MSS q u (Lag. accepts as Lucianic rdg.) 
plus “and did so,” adopted lightly by Klost., al—nrpy» Kt., 
neyiz Kr. and many MSS (6 MSS npsn): but the Kal in v.t; St. 
assumes a Piel ppl., with intensive sense, ‘ pouring incessantly.’— 
6. nevin ms [$s]: the sing. (= S Ἐ), as addressed to the son 
whose turn it was; the Grr. pluralized, as might be expected.— 
7% ‘revi: ‘thy debt,’ with use of an otherwise unknown noun ; 
but S Y=GV, ‘creditor,’ i.e., as ‘23, which is preferable; Grr. 
T. ToKOUS σου, 1.6. as 7223. Piel of nou is used with the personal obj., 
as at Prov. 135}; see Stade-Haupt at length.—’s31 ax: Kr., very 
many MSS. edd. (see deR.), ’21 nx, and so all VSS; the foll. sing. 
verb then agrees with the dominant subj., a parallel case Ex. 214, cf. 
ΕΠ δι). 8336, Ὁ. ~St.:atter Klost:, keeps Kt., rdg. "nx, and the 
verb as Piel, ‘‘ thy children thou shalt keep alive.’’ Possibly ‘ thy 
sons ’ was an afterthought in the text.—8. orn wn: ‘‘ and there 
happened the day when ”’: the phrase also in vv.1- 18. —fonw] $x : 
read Sy; cf. wy, v.°.—ond 29: G (BA al.) om.—10. vp ny: 
various interpretations have been offered by VSS, and, e.g., by 
EVV (see above) ; Benz., ‘a walled room,’ in contrast to a roof 
arbour as at 2 Sam. 1672; or the wall may refer to the easy out- 
side access. It is best to read Ἢρ Ξε Ἢ, ‘ coolness,’ the same error 
of vocalization having entered into Is. 254; cf. the ‘ cool (772) 
upper chamber’ of Jud. 32%; Klost. suggested the rdg. of this 
last noun here. @& G" represented it with ‘a little place’ (GL 
om. “place ’), Y ‘ccenaculum parvum.’—12b-15. The vagueness 
of the narrative is due to the indefiniteness of the loguiturs ; the 
scene must be visualized. Klost., Benz., St. would delete these 
vv. as secondary, which criticism Baumgartner well regards as 
‘zu plump’ (Gunkel-Eucharisterion, 1, 156). Haupt also argues 
against St., offering without any certainty possible corrections. 
Baumgartner, following Gunkel and Gressmann (=BH ‘ fortasse ’) 
would elide simply ν.130 and 35 sms, v.13. But there is no sufficient 
reason for alteration.—18. mina: Bt evernow for exoracw.— 
‘sy: many, following Buhl, op. cit., 39, would read pl., ‘sy, but 
the collective sing. is preferable; cf. Lev. 21! with the pl., but 
in the foll. v. the sing.—15, πὸ snp cnx: 65. om.—16. ΓΡΣ mm ane 
mn: cf. Gen. 1819, mn mys, and foll. v.14 with tyim$ in parallelism 
with that phrase. The phrase has been a crux interpretum, being 
assumed as of the round of the year, or even of the spring time. 
But Skinner on Gen. (after recording earlier interpretations) has 
ingeniously interpreted the phrase as of the pregnancy period, 
cft. LHeb. ann ‘ pregnant woman,’ and reads accordingly ’n ny>. 
For the present passage he holds properly that the original phrase 
came to be misunderstood, and that arm πρὶ was adopted from 
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v.17 (where it means ‘at the set time’) under the influence of 
Gen. 184. For mn ‘25 @! has a gloss variation, εἰς ro μαρτυριον 
touro. The VSS both here and in Gen. have only makeshifts.— 
oxo on: MS το, © € om. (SF x); vs. St., BH, there is deep 
force in the appeal, ‘‘ O divine, lie not to me! ’—17. mn nyo am: 
om. as clumsy repetition from ν.15 with St., al. (cf. BH) ; the Heb. 
then reads smoothly, and it is not necessary to change foll. wx 
to ἼΦΝΣ with Grr. and some critics.—20. sw: G GE 95 as 
though τ (so BH as ‘ probable’); but the boy was too big 
for such a posture; @ as Hif.—28, notin: the Kt. presents the 
archaic vowel-ending.—25. msm wm: @ (B A al.) read as 2nd 
pers. masc. addressed to the servant.—nybsn wx 2°: G6 GF S 
‘Elisha,’ and similarly in v.?7,—V.>—-v.?° is treated as secondary 
by Benz., St.; but the apparent contradiction in the matter 
of ‘peace’ is due to the woman’s avoidance of dealing with 
the servant. Those critics apply the same criticism to vv.?® 2%, 
—26. ney: MSS anyi=G"4.— At end of v. G" has as plus a repeti- 
tive narrative of G.’s fulfilment of orders.—27, Ὁ : ΒΤ arbitrary 
plus, ‘and from thee.’—84, ip>: Gr. MSS g j n, @ plus ‘and 
his soles on his soles.’—-73": also v.*5, and in 1. 184 of Elijah’s 
religious prostration, the verb being not otherwise known; the 
verb there=Gr. exupev=&# here (with the root ghn). Here © 
διεκαμψεν ; GE MSS+ x κ᾿ ἐνεφυσησεν em αὐτὸν ; GY συνεκαμψεν, with 
doublet in variant forms, ἰλααδ, ty\aad, ιγαλαδ, These renderings 
recur in v.*5 along with further essays: @ συνεκαμψεν, (ΘΒ συνεκαλυψεν 
(= root hp’); ὧν with three variants, συνεκαμψεν, ἐνέπνευσεν, 
ηνδρισατο, t.e., altogether renderings with some five Gr. verbs and 
one transliteration. The verb εἐνεφυσησεν is repetition from 1. 17?!; 
see Rahlfs, SS 3, 196, Benz., p. xvi. The transliteration cyaad 
and the verbs διακάμπτειν, συνκάμπτειν, ἀνδρίζειν (the latter also 
used in obscene sense), which have not been explained, represent 
the rdg. 773°, 7.e., the Arab. root ‘to fight, to act strenuously,’ 
as in the well-known noun for the Holy War, jihad; it would 
then mean here the vigorous application of body to body. Correc- 
tion of 35 might accordingly be made here; at all events it is of 
interest that this Arab. root was known to the early Greek trans- 
lators.— 35. 111": the only other instance of this root is in Targ. 
to Job 41!°=Heb. ΤῊ» (see Burn.), and so Rashi, Kimchi tr. here ; 
sneezing is a sign of life and of expulsion of demons (so Haupt). 
S YP ‘he yawned.’ Grr. generally om. the verb, and so $4, or 
repeat various renderings of “πὴ; @" dcexcvyOn.—86. πε ΡῚ : 
I MS sipi=OGrr. 

38. ΠῚ Π : Bt om.—s9. ink: Grr. om. (cf. ΞΕ), either from 
identification of the subject with the servant, or by haplog. 
of cisfets.—nox, MSS also with plene-spellings: Grr., apiw ; 
other VSS with indefinite renderings ; see Jastrow, Dict., for the 
Talmudic identification.—nww 155): ‘a wild vine,’ οὐ. awa mn; 
Grr. tr. ὦ with ‘ in the field,’ exc. 6" properly with aypiay.—iinn : 
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Sebir mim, and so MSS; for the gender of 55 cf. I. 194.—x3": 
2 MSS om., and so B al.; A Φὲ Z have.—iypt: G6" ὦ S P as 
sing., approved by St.; but the general ignorance is the point.— 
40. 1px: Grr. in general a sing., A @4 pl.; again there is no 
reason, with St., to correct %.—ovwmw>: ‘to some’; or to be 
corrected to ‘3x9; 2 om.—nnm: Grr., exc. G" as mym.—4l. 
inpi: 16 MSS p=VSS; St. defends 38 as a case of ellipsis, and 
Haupt cites GK §167, a, in support.—7w: % can be defended 
as case of aposiopesis of the subject; St., Sanda argue that the 
prophet was the actor in the original story; Grr. as impv. pl.; 
Haupt would read as juss., Ἴ5 97 .—7ox 29: Φ GH (S# obelizes) 
+‘ Elisha to Gehazi his servant,’ @'+‘E. to G.’—nwn: Grr. 
expand with er (exer) and so S4.—42, ποῦ Syn: Grr. as ὦ m3; 
the full name was prob. ‘wy ‘a ma (so St.); & ‘city of giants’ ; 
T ‘acity of the Darom.’—mb bis: @ MSS variously om.— nn : 
Lev. 214, 234+; prob. with © @ ‘ fresh grits’; cf. Sanda; Grr., 
παλαθας, a form of fruit cakes, as at 1 Sam. 2518.—pya: the 
noun is otherwise unknown ; of the Grr. A transliterates, βακελλεθ 
(MS x κακελεθ) ="; the others om., exc. N, ev κωρυκω avrov, ‘in 
his wallet,’ and so for the noun a citation from Theod. in 955. 
Lagarde on basis of the Gr. transliteration suggested corruption 
in the Heb., for which see GB.—yjn: Grr., exc. 44, the pl., which 
St. prefers; but the prophet is dealing with his servant, as the 
sequel shows.—44, omvpd yn: OGrr. om. as superfluous. 


Ch. 5. Elisha’s healing of the Syrian Naaman’s leprosy ; 
the sequel, Gehazi’s greed and his affliction with the disease. 
The story is brilliant in its representation of the international 
manners of the age, as also in its fine sketching of the actors. 
Naaman, whose name is good Syrian—it appears now in the 
Ugaritic tablets—was commandant of the king of Aram, 1.6., 
of Damascus, as the reference to its waters shows. The king’s 
name is not given (but it appears as Ben-Hadad in 87), nor 
is that of the king of Israel; herein the history fails; if 
authentic, the scene must have occurred in one of the numerous 
interims of the constant warfare (cf. I. 20), with which the 
history of the Crusades may be compared. It is in vain, as 
with Sanda, to date the story exactly. Naaman was a leper. 
The Hebrew term is broadly generic, covering a large variety 
of scabious diseases, being used even of mould in houses. The 
O.T. references themselves are quite contradictory ; the dis- 
ease might be curable, ¢.g., the diagnosis and treatment in 
Lev. 13; or it might be permanent, as in Gehazi’s case, 
infra. The patient should be kept in strict quarantine, e.g., 
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Lev. 15°, etc., an ancient regulation, as appears in the story 
of the four lepers, 734 ; yet Naaman remained in good society, 
and was not under taboo, while the afflicted Gehazi was still 
a member of society in later story (844-).1 

A captive Israelite maid has pity on her master—a delicate 
touch in the story—and suggests to her mistress that he might 
be cured by the prophet in Samaria (v.3). Naaman carries 
the suggestion to the king, who at once gladly dispatches his 
favourite minister to the king of Israel with a letter written 
in due form (v.*—n.b. the epistolary And now, for which see 
Note), and with a handsome present. Such an instance of 
international medical courtesy is corroborated by earlier 
ancient sources. A long letter from Hattushil, king of the 
Hittites, to Kadashmanturgu king of Babylon (ca. 1275 B.c.), 
contains an extensive memorandum in reply to an inquiry 
concerning the whereabouts of a Babylonian physician (as#) 
and an exorcist (dsifu), who had been sent to the Hittite 
court, but had never returned. And a late copy of an ancient 
Egyptian story tells of the mission of the god Khonsu, sent 
by Ramses II to the king of Hatti to cure his daughter, and 
how the devil was expelled.? The Israelite king is represented 
as in an excessive quandary, he rent his clothes (v.*?)—an 
ironical touch, or just the talk of the town that was brought to 
Elisha ? The latter is presented as having a house in Samaria, 
and yet he was last in Shunem ; in the next story we find him 
again by the Jordan (611.), then at Dothan (615), but there- 
after once more in Samaria (67*£-)—+7.e., there is no biographical 
sequence. He hears of the consternation at court, and 
solemnly bids the king to send the suppliant to him, that 
the latter (at least) may know that there 1s a prophet in Israel 
(v.8). Naaman comes to the prophet’s house with full caval- 
cade (vv.°#-), but Elisha vouchsafes him no interview (c/. 


1See BDD, JE, s.v. ‘ Leprosy,’ ὟΝ. Ebstein, Die Medizin im A.T., 
75 ff.; also Haupt’s note in his Numbers, p. 45, expressing doubt whether 
there is a single case in the O.T. of true leprosy, elephantiasis Grecorum, 
as it was known to the ancients. The malady was also known to 
Hippocrates as the Phoenician disease. 

2 For the Hittite letter (text in H. H. Figulla and E. F. Weidner, 
Keilschrifttexte aus Boghazkdi, 1 [1916], 10) see F. Bilabel, Gesch. 
Vordevasiens u. Aegyptens, 1 (1927), 156, 294, and for the Egyptian story 
ARE 3, 188 ff. 
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4°5f.)| simply sends him a message to go and wash in the 
Jordan seven times, and so he would be cleansed. Naaman 
was indignant ; he had thought that the prophet would honour 
him with his presence, would stand ... and wave his hand 
towards the spot (of the disease), and exorcise the be-lepered (sore) 
(v.41). The lordly exorcising gesture he expected is the same 
as that practised by Moses and Aaron in the invocation of 
the plagues, by the ‘stretching out of the hand,’ or of ‘ the 
rod,’ and in the miracle at the Red Sea (Ex. 83, etc., 1431). 
He is further disgusted that the muddy waters of Israelite 
Jordan are prescribed, and not the pure, cool streams of the 
Damascus oasis, the names of which are uniquely given (v.?). 
However (vv.}8- 14) following the advice of his servants (their 
assumed title for him, ‘ My father,’ is to be corrected—see 
Note) he went down and he dipped seven times in the Jordan 
(Grr. with the verb ‘to baptize’ as in later use—cf. the 
sanctity of these waters in the N.T. and in the Mandaic 
tradition), and his flesh became again like the flesh of a litile 
child, and he was clean. He returns to Elisha, and confesses 
that there 1s xo God in all the earth but in Israel (cf. the Muslim 
cry, “No god but Allah ’’), involuntary profession of the 
happy convalescent. He begs him to take a present, literally 
a blessing, in courteous Oriental language, but the prophet 
refuses (νν.15: 16), Thereupon he asks the prophet’s approval 
of his taking some of the holy soil of YHwu’s land (cf. Zech. 
216), on which he may worship, for hereafter he will sof 
celebrate holocaust and sacrifice to other gods, but to YHWH 
(v.17). But he begs indulgence for one exception (v.18): In 
this matter may YHWH pardon thy servant ! When my lord comes 
into the house of Rimmon to worship there, and he leaning on 
my hand (the same courtly expression as title in 77-17), and 
I am to worship in the house of Rimmon, upon my worshipping 
in the house of Rimmon YHWH pardon thy servant for this thing ! 
This repetitious line of talk has been subject of variations in 
the VSS and of modern criticism (see Note), but it is best to 
Jet it stand. The prophet approves with his pax tecum (ν.15). 
This indulgence has ever since been ἃ stumbling-block 
to orthodox scholars, beginning with Lucian, who inserted 
a face-saving clause (see Note). But while YHWH was God 
of the whole world (cf. v.45), his worship was not obligatory 
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on others than Israel; cf. the (probably late) declaration 
in Mic. 45. Rimmon is the well-known Ramman of the 
Assyro-Babylonian pantheon, a name and phase of Addu- 
Hadad (see Comm., [. 1518). He appears to have been domesti- 
cated in Damascus; Ben-Hadad of Joc. cit. was son of Tab- 
Rimmon.? In spite of his master’s refusal of the proposed 
generous gift, Gehazi, that very disagreeable servant (e.g., 
4°5f.)| resolves to profit from this Syrian, and follows after 
him (vv.2°%-), He had his lie ready to hand, and receives 
from the generous benefactor double of the gift he had asked 
for, although slyly he allows the donor to urge it upon him. 
He brings the gift home and hides it. But the second-sight 
of his master uncovers his lie, and he is given an appropriate 
doom: the leprosy of Naaman shall adhere to thee and thy seed 
forever. And so it befell the servant : he went from his presence 
be-lepered like snow. Cf. the diagnosis of ‘ white ’ phenomena 
of the disease in Lev. 13, and Herodotus’s report of kindred 
diseases in Persia, λέπρα and λεύκη (i, 138). 

1. Introduction of Naaman the Syrian commander-in-chief, 
a great man before his lord ; cf. the phrase, ‘a great woman,’ 
48. There is a remarkable expression of early Hebrew religion 
in the statement that by him Yuwu had given deliverance to 
Aram, although this included victory over Israel, as the story 
proceeds to detail. And the man was a doughty soldier, a leper 
(Heb. a ppl., be-lepered) : this clumsy sentence is paraphrased 
in EVV; the first attribute should be excised as gloss of 
preceding ‘great man’. 3. Recover him of his leprosy: so 
EVV, recent translations varying with the verbs ‘ cure,’ 
“relieve. The verb cannot be explained from the Heb., and 
is an importation from a well-known Akkadian root, signifying 
exorcism, etc.; here the man is the object, in v.™ the sore 
spot. Note that the language belongs to the Syrian milieu. 
5. For the specie values see the Archeologies of Nowack 
(§§36, 37), Benzinger (§$41, 42). Sanda proposes that the gold 
was double the value of the silver, and that here the talent 


8 See KAT 442 ff., Deimel, Pantheon Babylonicum; while the god 
may not have been Western, he was early domesticated in the West ; 
e.g.,‘ the mourning of Hadad-Rimmon in the valley of Megiddo,’ Zech. 
1211, Sanda properly cites the Libanese place-name, Brummana, 
derived from Beéi-R. 
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is reckoned after the older usage of 3600 shekels, or else with 
the later equivalence of 3000 shekels the 6000 of gold would 
have been stated as two talents. The figures indeed appear 
to be extravagant, story-wise. 12. Abanah and Pharpar: 
the former name (Kt) is identical with Amanah of Song 48, 
and so Kr. demands here ; it is the Syrian Mountain known 
as Ammana in Ass. records, neighbouring to the Lebanon, 
doubtless the Anti-Lebanon. The stream is named after its 
source, and is universally identified with the Chrysoas of the 
Greeks, the modern Nahr Barada, the chief stream in the 
oasis, while the Pharpar is identified with the ‘Auwaj, the 
old name being preserved in the Wady Barbar.4 17. In re 
the transfer of the holy soil Thenius notes this as the earliest 
known example of a widespread custom ; he cites the report 
of Benjamin of Tudela (Wright, Early Travels 1n Palestine, 
103) that the Jewish synagogue in Persian Nehardea was 
composed wholly of earth and stone brought from Jerusalem ; 
the empress Helena similarly transported the holy soil to 
Rome. 22. 98. Two suits (EVV literally, changes of garments] 
vraiment) ; see Note for the secondary character of this item 
in v.23, and see below on v.26, 24. The hill: the word has 
defied identification; it may be reminiscent of the city 
quarter in which the prophet was lodged; cf. ‘the Ophel’ 
(the same word) in Jerusalem. 26a. Mystical language of 
the second-sight 1s used here: Went not my heart, when a man 
turned back from his chariot to meet thee ? The Grr. are unani- 
mous in interpolating ‘ with thee ’ after the first verb, followed 
by modern translations, and so critics in general; but how 
could so important an item have fallen out ? The ancient 
psychological phrasing should not be tampered with, as has 
also been done with the mysteriously indefinite @ man, or 
some one (Moff.), vs. the usual incorrect translation, ‘ the man,’ 
of some VSS, GV FV EVV; the seer saw ‘ only in part.’ 5 

4 For the Ass. references see Tiglath-Pileser IV’s annals for the third 
year, CP 315, ARA 1, §770; and for the rivers Robinson, LBR 446 ff., 
Baedeker, and Dussaud, 7H ch. 5, §§4, 5. 

δ᾽ For the extensive functions of the heart in the Bible, constantly 
paired with the psyche, see Delitzsch, Biblical Psychology, sec. xii, 
Cremer, Btbl.-theol. Wérterbuch, s.v. καρδία. For this case of second- 


sight cf. Ezekiel’s experiences, Eze. 8 (idolatry in the temple), 11} 
(death of Pelatiah). 
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265. Is τέ a time to take the money, and to take garments and 
oliveyards ?, etc., so H. Objection to this lies in the reference 
to the merely opportune, whereas the servant is castigated 
for his dishonesty; in the repetition of the infinitive ‘ to 
receive’; and in the details of real property, into which the 
cash had not been converted. Read with change of Kr. of 
the two verbs in question, and following the Grr. and their 
congeners, also Y: Now thou hast taken the money, and (so) 
thou wilt take (all kinds of property) ?, with sarcastic interroga- 
tion. Further, with a variant plus in most Grr., in place of 
‘garments’ read (fake) with it gardens, 1.e., rdg. b6 gnym for 
bedym. 


1. jeri: the name in a Ugaritic genealogical tablet (Syrza, 
1934, 244 ff.).—forx] woo [xxx]: 1 MS, ὦ om.; vs. St., variation 
from the usual formula, eé.g., ‘host of Israel,’ is no argument 
against #.— on w2i: G" om., but not necessarily with a text 
different from % ; for its early intrusion see Comm., and so 5807, 
BH.—yrsy : Grr. tr well with AedXerpwuévos.—2. omy: for the 
Gr. μονόζωνοι, Thackeray finds the mng. ‘ bandits’ (Sept. and 
Jewish Worship, 23 £.).—u5d ‘nmi: the phrase=*:5> s2y/sey.— 
3. ὅν : cf. “one , O that for me,’ Ps. 119°; see Burn. on the 
pointing here as of pl. constr., and so understood by ὦ S; Gt 
has a doublet, x. δεηθειη του προσωπου, the verb=-a'n[}] (Burn.).— 
ws Wes’: the desiderated mng. cannot be had from the Heb. 
verb, ‘to gather’ (cf. the attempts of the Jewish comm.); the 
verb here=Akk. asapu, ‘ to exorcise.’—4, rsixs>: because of the 
aposiopesis after v.? Grr. understood a‘sx}, 1.6., the woman spoke 
“to her husband,’ and then @" added, ‘‘ and it was announced to 
the king ’’; see Rahlfs, SS 3, 26f., 206 f., for correction of Lagarde’s 
text.—§. sa 79: “come, go!” ; examples in GB 181b.—6, : arn 
the introduction to the contents of a letter after the formal address ; 
see Comm., 10?.—7, ipa. SN=Engl. “ just know! ”’; for the impera- 
tive phrase isn ΝΣ» τ cf. I. 207.—8, Elisha the divine : 1 MS, G4 om. 
the first noun, @ om. the second; cf. v.?°.—9, t2s521 io1e2, Kr. 
ot; ὦ GY ev urmw κ. ev appar = SHY YP; GE" pluralizes both 
nouns; the collective sing. is to be kept.—10. “ste: Grr., 
ayyedov, which $4 asterisks, € om.; the verb alone 15 sufficient.— 
qt... Se: juss. and ΤΠ: are in ‘correct sequence, cf. I. 1”. 
& Ῥ read the second verb as 7», “‘ (the flesh) will become clean,”’ 
which St. (with incorrect citation of the Grr.) prefers; but the 
verb is used of the person in vv.?? #8.—]]1, πρὸ: OGrr. om. because 
of their interpretation of the following.—nim; 1 MS, BAN al. 
om.; there is no reason for omission, vs. BH ; Naaman knew the 
name of Israel’s God (cf. vv.17#-), as did Mesha the Moabite.— 
Bren te ie’ pin Grr. and: wilh set. his hand upon the place,” 
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Θ᾿ exegetically, ‘upon the leprosy’; similarly Y ‘et tangeret 
manu sua locum lepre’; the prepositional phrase is lacking 
in N al., is asterisked in S", and St. regards it as ‘ spurious,’ an 
unreasonable judgment; the exorcising gesture was to be made 
‘towards the place (of the spot)’; Sanda objects on ground of 
the narrow use of ‘place’; but cf. the parallel prem apn, Lev. 
13/%. τ, GB (p. 456), and more recently Vincent (Dussaud 
Vol., 1, 269, n. 2) proposes reference to ‘ the Sanctuary-place,’ a 
notion long ago anticipated by ‘ certain scholars,’ acc. to Poole, 
but again an invention.—12. mix: Kt.=Grr., ΘΒ YP; atx Kr., 
and Kt. of many MSS=T S=Song 48; a case of labial varia- 
tion.— p15 : correctly transliterated in A N al., abused in B al.— 
ymax: Grr. pref. πορευθεις =, reminiscent of ν.30.---18. ines: 
2 MSS, most Grr. om., 8 -x..— 2x: MSS 96, 151 om. With the 
usual interpretation as ‘my father’ may be compared Akk. abu 
in titles of address, also the military term, abu ummdni, ‘ father 
of the army.’ There is much variety in the Grr.; OGr. om. the 
word, the Hex. translates with πάτερ, but Lucianic texts have 
πατερ et, and so with the Three. Accordingly since Then. ΒΗ 
correction to cx has generally been made. But see Note on °3, 
I. 317 and Honeyman’s identification of it with the present 
word, as with the mng., ‘ granted,’ and so as conditional, verifying 
the Greek ‘if,’ which is expected before the foll. verb, and so 
inserted in the EVV.—14. τοὶ: 3 MSS deR. pu=S A.—vw sx 
ΟΝ πεν; other Grr., ‘Elisha,’ and so in v.15.—17, 85) =‘ and if 
not’; cf. 2 Sam. 1378, and the positive expression w, 1015,— 
xwo: @ texts youos, the original translation, otherwise corrupted 
to yowop= 7 (Ex. 1638, etc.); see Rahlfs, SS 3, 288.—18. This 
apparently clumsy bit of diction has naturally suffered since 
the day of the VSS; for the latter reference may be made to 
BH. The initial ‘ for this thing’ appears duplicated in the final 
‘in this thing’; ‘in my worshipping in the house of Rimmon’ 
appears unnecessary, and this is evident origin of the correction 
to ‘his worshipping’ in the Gr. (B A al., but not Q) and S, 
which would evade the notion that Naaman did so actually 
worship, 1.6., in ritual acts, as the verb means. But the proselyte 
makes full and brave confession before the prophet.—‘nnonvna : 
error by repetition of preceding ‘nunnyn, and then Aramaizing 
attempt at pointing as infin. To this assertion @" adds an ex- 
culpatory plus, προσκυνήσω aa avTw eyw Kupiw τω θεω fov.—ni: 
Ke, but not Kr. : very many MSS οἵ. (so deR.), and so: ζ ; 
@" μοι. The ignoring was due to its absence with the same verb 
above; but the precative element in the second supplication has 
force.—19, yrx msa2: G" texts retain original transliteration, εἰς 
Χαβραθα τ. yns=an BZ text, ‘in Chabratha terram’; 6 texts 
with primitive corruption Δεβραθα (cf. €); SHS uniquely, ‘ from 
the land of Israel.’ The word ’> occurs in Gen. 351%, 487; see 
Lexx., and Benz., Arch., 192.—20. ondsn wovx: Φ om.; 2 Heb. 
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MSS om. prec. νυν; cf v.®—'nnpdi: for consecution cf. 74, 
and see Dr., Tenses, §139.—21. ΠΣ 1 MSS x, 2 MSS sag; 
Grr. (exc. i) read the object avrov, and @ supplied it with “ and 
saw a man running’’; the text gives a case of the uncontracted 
form of the verb; see Note, I. 1079.—55: correct term for dis- 
mounting, cf. Gen. 2459, and so @" κατεπηδησεν (=G in Gen.) : 
Φ GH ereorpeyev (=H"), borrowed from v.?® to avoid the harsh 
sense of the verb.—22, mr nny: also J. 17%4.—n™33 mpbn cnen: 
Kamp., Kit., St., Eissf. (cf. BH) eliminate the phrase here and in 
v.28, as the ‘ fresh suits’ could not be the object of 1x4 there; 
but rather, with Benz., the phrase is original. here, inducing the 
later intrusion in vv.?%- 88... 8, Sxin: cf. 63, etc.; ὦ om.; Θὰ 
emeck(e)ws, ‘kindly!’; G8 (@=S#) ovxovy, as though xa, 
which Rahlfs defends as orig. Gr. in SS 3, 288, but does not 
accept in his Septuaginta—np: many MSS nmpi.—sa pon: ὦ 
om.; rightly with Sanda, a phrase ‘characteristic of Oriental 
good manners,’ as vs. St., arguing, as the Gr. opined, that Gehazi 
needed no urging, and so BH, ‘ probabiliter.’—yp> 55 : ΒΤ om., 
causing BH to note, ‘ prob. delendum’ (!).—no'n1n: the noun to 
be connected with on, ‘mold,’ Ex. 324; see al-Fasi, s.v. (ed. 
Skoss, 1, 584), and Torrey, JNES 1943, 300 f.; here and at Is. 323 
it may then mean ‘ money bags.’—24, x3: OGrr. as pl., which St. 
(cf. BH) prefers; but the chief actor is the proper subject.—x 
soyn: T ‘to a hidden place,’ Grr., εἰς τὸ σκοτείνον, i.€., as Seka, and 
similarly Y, ‘iam vesperi’; ZL texts have ‘in locum obscurum ’ 
(=Grr.), ‘in terram Gaphela,’ ‘in terra Gophera,’ 7.e., these two 
cases based upon unique and exact transliteration, ‘Gophela’; & 
‘in side of a mountain,’ with which cf. Rashi, Kimchi, ‘ in a lofty 
place,’ with correct etymology.—25. ox [tpn]: dy is expected, but 
so all MSS.—jxn Kt.; Kr., many MSS px: St.-Haupt retain the 
Kt. =]x9, cft. 1 Sam. 1014, Job 82.—26, xb: corrected by St., Sanda 
(cf. BH) to ¥5n: but the interrog. particle is not required; see 
GK §150, a.—yba "3 xb: Grr. plus ‘ with thee’; ὧν ‘“ was not 
my heart with thee?’’ This plus has been carried over into 
modern VSS (JV in brackets); Moff., ‘‘ was I not present in 
spirit? ’’; Chic. B., “was I not with you in spirit ?’’ Other 
ancient VSS paraphrase: @ “in the spirit of prophecy it was 
shown to me”’; $ “ my heart showed to me’”’; ® ‘‘ my heart 
was present.”’ Cf. a similar expression in 1 Cor. 53.—w'x: Grr., 
ΖΦ S ‘the man.’—nya: Grr. as nyo, so also Y, for which spelling 
see Eze. 2343, Ps. 74°; in Eze. 27%* the mistaken Kr. as here. 
The interpretation as ny induced misunderstanding of the foll. 
verbs.—o3 naph ΠΡ2Π nx nop? : @ PY read both verbs as perfects, 
BNP? ; then, with exclusion of B A, the Grr. have a plus, trans- 
lating the second verb as future, and representing ὩΣ with ev 
aurw κηπους Ξ- Ὁ} ja, These corrections are to be accepted (see 
Comm.), following Klost., Benz., and subsequent scholars; see 
Burn. (who is doubtful), St. at length. The item of vineyards is 
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in line with the following list of real property, while ‘ clothes ' 
of 38 is repetition of the gloss in v.23. @ recognized trouble in 
this speech, and inserted after the above words, ‘‘ and thou hast 
thought in thy heart to buy (oliveyards).”’ 


61-7. The sunken axe-head made to float. The place of 
the sons of the prophets, where they stt before their master (cf. 
438), was too narrow for them, and decision was made to move 
down to the Jordan, where timber was to be had in plenty 
for a larger conventicle. For the large trees still to be found 
in that valley see Abel, GP 1, 213, noting the poplar, tamarisk, 
etc. An iron axe-head is dropped into the water; Elisha 
recovers it by a feat of imitative magic; cf. 4388, 

VV.*#.. The ‘ political stories ’ of Elisha begin here. 

VV.8-*3, The Aramezan military movements discovered by 
Elisha’s second-sight ; the troops sent to seize him afflicted 
with blindness, but honourably sent home. Any historical 
basis of this story is indiscernible. It is notable for the 
prophet’s declaration, More are they with us than they with 
them (v.18), with which cf. Elijah’s immortal challenge, I. 1871. 
8. The warring against Israel was that of guerrilla bands ; 
cf. 55, and inf, v.23. The Heb. word translated in EVV with 
my camp 1s a unicum ; with slight change it can be read as 
from the same root in the verb at end of v.®; read here, 
In such and such a place ye shall go down, the verb being used 
in the sense of military ‘descent.’ The two similar words 
are rendered variously by the Grr., Lucian developing the 
notion of ‘ambush,’ followed by Y and many modern critics, 
also by Moffatt, Chic. B. But the wish is father to the thought ; 
the Heb. words must then be entirely ignored. 9. Elisha, 
true patriot, reports to his king the movements of the enemy. 
12. The prophet was famous abroad from the Naaman episode ; 
but there was also the fame of underground reports, as re- 
peated in the local news of the Great Wars of Ig14-18 and 
1939-45. 18. The story places Elisha at a strategic point, 
in Dothan, at the entrance into the Highlands of Ephraim. 
15. The Heb. noun, servant (of the man of God), is unique in 
these stories; with substitution of a word that could easily 
have been corrupted, read: And at dawn the man of God 
rose early and went out, and so similarly Moffatt and Chic. 
B.; see Note. 17. For the horses and chariots of fire cf. 24. 
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19. The distance between Dothan and Samaria is about 
nine and one-half miles. 21. 22. Elisha insists that the king 
treat his captives as honourable guests. His chivalrous in- 
quiry has been variously translated or amended: EVV 
Wouldest thou smite those whom thou hast taken captive with 
thy sword and with thy bow ?; JV Hast thou taken captive with 
thy sword and with thy bow those whom thou wouldest smite ?— 
these variant modern translations indicating the problem of 
interpretation. 6%, followed by most critics, Moffatt, Chic. 
B., insert a negative, ““ whom thou hast of taken captive.”’ 
But the complete absence of the negative in the other Grr. 
argues for #, as vs. Lucian, a clever adapter of texts. Read 
with EVV, and understand here a rule of war in the technical 
term, ‘captured by sword and bow’; captives that had 
surrendered were not to be slain, and so a fortiort in the 
present case. It shows the prophet’s generous concern for 
his prisoners, now become his guests. Cf. his gentlemanly, 
truly Oriental conduct towards Naaman (5151). 


2. po: SF has with asterisk; Grr. om., exc. MS v with 
οιἰκον, @" with oxerny (also corrupted to σκηνὴν), ‘shelter’; see 
Rahlfs, SS 3, 207.—5. ΠῚ ΡΠ: a few MSS pref. ns; the particle 
is prefixed irregularly to the foll. noun, doubtless by careless gloss 
insertion. For attempts at correction of the text see Burn., St.— 
ἽΝ : G om.—rixw: G texts (B al.), κεκρυμμενον (=H#), error 
for κεχρήημενον, Θ' N al. . Ayn: Hif., but read by the VSS 
unanimously as Kal., 4¥n, which is to be accepted.—8, os ῬΡῈῊ 
the same combination 2 Ch. 2071; for this use of the prep. οὗ. 
νῦν sop: see Montg., Dan., on 8'%.—ninn: ef. o'nn}, v.%. 
Here © G* rapeuBalw=H#, 1.6., verbal paraphrase of the noun 
as ‘I will encamp’ from root nin; G" ποιησωμεν (so pl. in LZ Y) 
evedpov-- arbitrary x. ἐποίησαν (=); the word in v.® is rendered 
by @ G# with κεκρυπται-: 95, but by G" consistently with evedpev- 
ovo. GU Φ tr. both words with sense of ‘ concealment,’ Y of 
‘ambush.’ Since Then. emendation to  %xann, ΠΝ 3Π), from the 
root ‘ to hide,’ has been preferred by many, ¢.g., by Burn., St., 
Sk., but such a corruption in 38 cannot be explained. Sanda 
sugg. ὙΝ ΠῚ, ‘“encamp with me,’ and below on. But it is best 
to read with Joton (Mél., 5, 477), snnia, on, in line with the 
use of that verb for military ‘ descent,’ e.g., Jer. 2113, and so 
frequently in Syriac.—9. oyoxn wx: @ Hex., ‘ Elisha,’ and so 
v.19, naming the otherwise anonymous prophet.—10. nsvnm: 
OGrr. om., and so St.; but the mng. is clear: ‘‘ and he would 
warn it (the place), and it would keep on guard.’”—11. ΣΦ. Ὁ 
‘sau. yop $x: the second word is criticized by some for use of ὦ, 
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but this good N Israelite particle is appropriate in citation of ἃ 
Syrian. VSS (exc. 55) ‘ (who) betrays me ?’, as though 5222 from 
a supposed 33532, which latter emendation is accepted by Klost., 
al. (cf. the suggestions in BH), but it is properly condemned by 
Burn., St., since the verb ‘ to uncover’ is not used in this sense 
with the personal object. St. unnecessarily accepts Ew.’s emenda- 
tion to 35:9, ‘ of us all.’ The foll. 75s 5s in the sense of partisanship 
is supported by Hos. 3%, Jer. 151, Eze. 36%, and cf. ν.8 above.— 
12. For the nuance of the bedchamber cf. Eccl. 10?°.—18. πον: 
MSS, edd. (see deR.), 1°8 ; 43°s might be expected, as in Song 1’, 
with Syr., JAram. ; the form in -6 may be due to artificial assimila- 
tion to mD‘N, or may be a genuine form in distinction from a2'x, 
‘how,’ v.48.—tn1: Grr., Awéaem(-v)=Judith 4%, 718, following 
tradition of pronunciation as in anni, Gen. 3717.14, pin: read 
collective sing. with @, as in v.4&.—15. mown: so all VSS (e.g., 
o Aecrovpyos), but a unique term for ‘servant’ in these stories ; 
St. om. odsn ws Ὁ; but a subj. is required; Klost., αἱ, (BH 
‘fortasse ἢ would read nony3; but closer to % would be an other- 
wise unknown noun, nay, cf. snw, ‘ dawn,’ and 7.b. easy confusion 
in early script of » and w. For the phrase nip) cow cf. Ps. 127?; 
Grr. ignore the inf., exc. G@! with τὸ mpw:.—16. omix: some 20 MSS 
ons; read ocay.—l?7. wx son poio: ‘ horses-and-chariots-of-fire ’ ; 
for the double vegens in the constr. relation cf. Dt. 35, 2 Ch. 8°; 
the fuller expression in 24.—18, o30: also Gen. 19; Safil inten- 
sive=‘ to dazzle’; the root is closely related to 1 (leucoma) ; 
the latter is parallel to root bvyv; see Montg., Avam. Incantation 
Texts from Nippur (1913), 93, where a Talmudic formula of pre- 
scription against blindness of same etymological origin is noted.— 
oo: @L+‘ the Lord.’—19. x5 29: B al. om.—xvi: for this form see 
the 10 cases cited in BDB 262.—20. npp: 20 MSS+ni=Grr. ; 
cf. v.i7—mn: VSS tr. as though on, but this of necessity; cf. 
v.25, and see Dr., Tenses, §135, 6; there is no reason to emend 
with Gratz, St., al.—21. poms os: B al. om., SF -x-.—[aan] πεν : 
read abs. inf., 1237, with T S, and with the Gr. use of the ppl. 
for this syntax.—23. 125%: carelessly omitted in some Gr. MSS, 
ee: De ΣΌΣ NSS om. prec, verb: 


6*4-ch. 7. The siege of Samaria by Ben-Hadad of Aram, 
resulting in starvation and actual cannibalism within the walls, 
and the Israelite king’s threat against Elisha as author of 
all the evil (674-%1); the royal audience with Elisha, and 
the latter’s oracle of the coming relief of the famine, with 
the doom pronounced upon a sneering adjutant (632-72) ; the 
discovery by four lepers of the flight of the Syrian host upon 
rumour of an onslaught by North Syrian kings, and their 
looting of the abandoned camp (73-8); their report to the 
city and to the king, whose scouts verify their news (vv.9-15) ; 
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the spoiling of the camp and relief of the starving citizens, 
along with the fate of the incredulous officer (vv.1%-*9). Cf, 
Ant.,ix, 4, 4-5. This story is the most elaborate in the Elisha 
cycle, similar in its compilation of distinct anecdotes to the 
one included in the Elijah cycle, I. 20, but there with ‘ the 
man of God’ nameless. One definite historical datum 15 given 
in the story of the murder of Ben-Hadad by Hazael, and the 
prophet’s concern therein through his second-sight. The 
epithet ‘son of a murderer’ cast at the anonymous Israelite 
king (632) need not be interpreted literally, and so to be under- 
stood definitely as of Ahab’s son Joram (so Josephus, early 
comm., Thenius, Rawlinson, Wellhausen, al.), or of Jehu’s 
son Jehoahaz (so Kuenen). The fairly contemporary Aramaic 
Zakar stele only increases the complications of our knowledge 
of the Syrian kingdoms. Nor are there indications sufficient 
to pursue critical literary theories, as with Benzinger, of two 
sources, paralleling Elijah stories, one of a siege of starvation 
of the inhabitants (674%), the other of a general famine, to 
which this evil (6°) and the officer’s scoffing inquiry about 
windows in heaven (73) would belong. Kittel holds that the 
story was originally aligned after the episode of the seven 
years’ famine (814-), There is no basis for exact historical 
dating. However the narrative contains reminiscences at 
close hand of historical realities; ¢.g., a siege of Samaria by 
Aram, the reference to the Hittites and Musrites (7°), as also 
minor details, e.g., the harrowing event of mothers eating 
their children by mutual bargain, with the king’s human 1η- 
dignation, which he would vent extravagantly upon Elisha, 
and the humorous anecdote of the lepers’ discovery of the 
abandoned camp. Also Elisha again appears in a political 
role, as in 318. here sitting in conclave with the civic elders, 
and assuming the offensive against the king in the spirit of 
Elijah and Micaiah. 

25. An ass’s head at eighty shekels of silver. For records 
of similar soaring prices for odd foods cf. Plutarch, Artaxerxes, 
xxiv, how the Kadisians “‘ cut off the draught animals, so 
that an ass’s head was worth almost 60 drachme,”’ and Pliny, 
Historia naturalis, viii, 82, who relates that at a certain siege 
by Hannibal a mouse rose in the market to 200 denarii (if 
the Biblical figures seem absurd, they have parallels in other 
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ancient story !); these references were early made by the 
commentators cited by Poole. 25. The fourth part of a kab of 
doves dung for five shekels of stluer. A kab equals about two 
litres, and the shekel may be rated as a current shilling. For 
the modern equivalents of these terms of quantity and price 
see BDD, ‘Weights and Measures,’ the Archzologies of Nowack 
(§$35-7), and Benzinger (S§40-2). ‘Dove’s dung’ is the 
translation of two distinct words appearing in Kt. and Kr. here. 
The earliest interpretation of such an impossible food is by 
Josephus, noting that this stuff was used ‘in place of salt.’ 
In support of this interpretation is adduced Josephus’s note 
in BJ v, 13, 7, that at the siege of Jerusalem ‘‘ some were 
driven to such straits as to search the old dunghills of cattle 
and to eat the dung.” Virgil’s ‘ fames obsccena ’ and similar 
Classical references are cited by Poole. Post (DB s.v. ‘ Dove’) 
quotes a Spanish author concerning a famine in England in 
1316 when the people ate pigeon dung, but this may be only 
a Scriptural reminiscence. Burney and Post hold that the 
literal meaning is by no means certainly incorrect. Bochart 
started a fresh and sensible interpretation (Hierozoicon, i, 42, 
cited by Poole at length, cf. Gesenius, Thesaurus, Burney), 
suggesting that ‘dove dung’ is to be compared with an 
Arabic term for a certain herb, ‘sparrow dung.’ This inter- 
pretation may well be accepted, unless we are to regard these 
items as the invention of popular, almost humorous talk. 
For drastic attempts at emendation of the text by Gratz, 
Klostermann, Cheyne, Winckler, see SBOT. 26. The woman 
makes appeal to the king in usual legal formula, Save / (EVV 
‘help ’), as in the appeal of another woman (2 Sam. 14%). 
Ὁ). If YHwuH do not help thee : so the prevailing interpretation 
In ancient and modern VSS; rather, Not so! YHwuH save 
thee! See note for various interpretations and attempted 
emendations. 28. 29. For the tragedy of parents eating their 
own children in a siege as a common occurrence see Dt. 285®.-, 
ze./5)°, Lam. 27°, 44° (with “boiling as here) Ὁ for historical 
cases there is one in the Roman siege of Jerusalem, cited by 
Josephus, BJ vi, 3, 4, another at Ashurbanipal’s siege of 
Babylon (KB 2, 190; ARA 2, §794), along with cases cited 
by Poole. 80. The king wore his royal dress, but privately 
the dress of affliction underneath, as might be seen from his 
13 
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high position on the wall; this note serves to explain his 
indignation at Elisha, the one spiritual potency, who was idly 
sitting down (v.**), and yet responsible for the horrible incident. 
91. The king’s curse upon himself, zf the head of Elisha ben 
Shaphat shall stand upon him to-day, has provoked much 
discussion ; it was a hasty curse, which he hardly expected 
to carry out, although the prophet, who knew of it ‘in the 
spirit,’ shut the door against any messenger. The translation 
of the following vv. exhibits the straits of the EVV in precising 
the persone loquentes (cf. Moffatt, Chic. Β.). 32. And Elisha 
was sitting in his house, and the elders sitting with him. And 
he {EVV the king in italics or brackets] sent a man from his 
presence. Before the messenger came to him, he said to the 
elders: See ye how this son of a murderer hath sent to take away 
my head? Look! When the messenger cometh, shut the door, 
and hold the door fast against him! Is not the sound of his 
master’s feet behind him? 88. And while he yet talked with 
them, behold, the messenger was coming down to him; and he 
[JV the king in brackets] satd: Behold, this 15 the evil from 
YHWH [EVV thts evil is of the Lord]. Why should I wait 
for YHWH any longer ? The evident difficulties have led to 
many drastic revisions ; see Stade at length, and cf. the notes 
in BH. The one necessary correction is to read in ν.38 the 
king (melek in place of mal’ak, ‘ messenger’). Wellhausen, in 
Bleek,* 251, ἢ. 4, and Stade would also elide all reference to 
the messenger, reading ‘ king’ in place of it throughout, and 
omitting “and he sent a man from him.” But Elisha saw 
‘only in part’; it was the king himself who came, while the 
prophet expected only an underling, of whom he was afraid, 
and in whose face he shut the door. There exists at the end 
of the passage an anacoluthon as to the opening of the door 
to the king. To Elisha’s surprise the king himself appeared. 
The earliest explanation of the interlude of barring the door 
against the king is that given by Josephus, that the delay 
would give the king time to change his mind. This son of a 
murderey: a pure epithet, 1.6., “a murderous fellow,’ as 
Winckler recognized (GJ 1, 52), after common Oriental usage ; 
cf. ‘ whore’s son,’ 1 Sam. 20°°. The final inquiry is one of 
profound impatience with God. Ch. 7. 1. The prophet’s reply 
in a brief oracle couched in terms of the market. Prices were 
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to go lower, but still remain high ; ἃ seah (EVV measure) =12 
litres (v. supra, 675) ; Sanda cites Mishna Erubin, vii, 2, 
quoting 4 seahs of barley at 1 shekel. C/. the statement of 
high prices, rated by the shekel, in time of distress in the 
Panammuwa inscr., line 6, ‘in the gate,’ 7.e., in the market ; 
Sanda cf. the similar Akkadian term, ima abulli. 2. For the 
captain (for the official term, thivdling, see I. 9?*) on whose 
hand the king leaned, cf. 9°, 157°, where such aides-de-camp 
are named. 

9. And four men there were, lebers. For the disease see 
Comm., 51. 4. Let us fall away to the camp of Aram; the 
verb is used technically of desertion, change of parties, ¢.g., 
I Sam. 29%. 6. For the panic (Lat., ‘ terror panicus ’) Grotius 
gives Classical examples. The kings of the Hittites and the 
kings of the Musrites. So the latter ἢ. fr. is to be understood 
as of the Anatolian Musur-land, vs. Kr., Misraim, ‘ Egypt’ 
(its kings would be an absurdity); see I. 1078, and for the 
Hittites v. 1014. In Biblical use this name largely denotes 
Syrian states of one-time Hittite appurtenance, e.g., Josh. τὸ, 
Jud. 18, 2 Sam. 245, while in Assyrian usage Hatti-land meant 
Syria-Palestine; see KAT 189; A. Gotze, Hethiter, Churriter 
u. Assyrer (1936); E. O. Forrer, ‘The Hittites in Palestine,’ 
QS 1936, 190 ff.; PEO 1937, 100 ff.; the last-named scholar 
has full discussion of use of ‘ Hittites’ in ancient records. 
He holds (pt. I, 197) that the author of the present story was 
unaware of the historical circumstances of such a siege of 
Samaria by Ben-Hadad, since during the whole of this period 
the ‘ Hittite’ kings were allied with that king against Shal- 
maneser III (see his Annals for years 853, 848, 843, 841). 
However, we can hardly control the shifting politics of the 
Syrian states in that age; cf. the varying relations of Israel 
with Damascus in the present stories and the novel factors 
and events presented for a later day in the Zakar stele (see 
above, I. 20’). For the hiring of auxiliaries—typical at large 
of ancient military politics—cf. 2 Sam. 108, Hos. 89, Is. 72° 
9. If we should wait till the morning light, penalty will overtake 
us: Grotius remarks: “ Officium civium est ea indicare que 
ad salutem publicam pertinent.” Let us go and notify the 
king’s house: so rather than household with EVV; Sanda 
cft. a corresponding Egyptian expression as surrogate for 
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‘king’; cf. Turkish, ‘ the Porte,’ etc. 18. A lengthy duplicate 
appears in this v., one lacking in many MSS and also in the 
Grr. and §; it may be explained by supposing that the scribe 
of some archetype inadvertently repeated the last line of a 
column at the top of the next. There also remain problems 
of interpretation, which have been variously attempted (see 
Note): the following presents a reduction to simple form. 
And one of his courtiers replied and said: And (yet) let them 
take, pray, five of the horses that are left—those left in it [1.e., 
in the city—Grr., here], see! will be {in any case) like ail 
the multitude who are already consumed. Such is Josephus’s 
interpretation of the courtier’s suggestion to his master’s fear 
of losing more men (Marcus's tr.): “and, he added, if others 
are captured by the foe and put to death, you will (merely) 
be adding the horsemen to those who have already perished 
in the famine’’; 7.e., five more lost will make no difference. 
The present is a typical case of the popular broken diction 
appearing in these stories, and so most difficult to render. 
14. And they took two horse-chariots: Grr., and so Josephus 
on v.#, with change in vocalization, understand ‘ two riders 
of horses,’ which is preferred by some critics, ¢.g., Burney, on 
the ground that reconnoitering is much better done by mounted 
men ; but equestrianism was not a common art in those days ; 
see Note, I. 15. 17. Aad the king having appointed the captain, 
etc., in charge of the gate, the people trod him down by the gate: 
so the usual English translation is to be revised. As the man 
of God spoke, who spoke when the king came down to him: 
omit the doublet, who spoke; Stade, Sanda preserve only the 
first sentence, regarding the rest as secondary along with the 
foll. vv. 19. 20. This extraordinary repetition of vv.}® 17 has 
been explained as the writer’s moralizing reiteration for em- 
phasis (so ¢.g., Thenius, Keil) ; but 15 now generally recognized 
as a secondary doublet ; cf. v.®. 
25. mm: 4 MSS deR., mm; but see above, v.2?°.—x nw: : 
MS 30 owens=Grr., SF (cf. Int., §2).—no.n (so Ginsb.1, BH ; 
Ginsb4,-21 ‘nj; also MSS mini) Kt. ; δι (Cod: C of BH 
pyr 20 Kr.: for ‘n cf. ann 182%. Kr. may be explained from 
7. Aram. xa", ‘ flux ’=Heb. 3, but the word would be no less 
cacophonous; see Gordis, The Biblical Text, 84, for such correction 
of obscene words.—27, 5x: despite the accentuation in Al=T, Grr., 
Jos. (“he imprecated a curse upon her’’), it is the exclamatory 
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ἡδσαῦνα, Nol"; ἐξ 3. οἷς, τ ‘correctly, “ Non τὰ salvet 
Dominus’’; Moff. translates: “‘‘ No, ... may the Eternal help 
you!’’’? Som. Most modern interpreters (so GV FV EVV) follow 
ancient models, finding here conditional syntax with jussives ; see 
Dr., Tenses, §152, 3, Burn. (.b. their doubt in this case). Jos.’s 
interpretation, followed by St., puts a low damnation in the 
king’s mouth.—29, At end of v. 6" a plus.— 80. sy : @" as though 
soy, largely accepted by critics since Klost.; rather Lucian has 
introduced a literary variation of ἽΣ», v.?®6.—31,. For the curse 
formula see I. 223.—ypv 33: Φ om.; but the full name is here 
formally proper.—32. on»3: G+ S Y with conj., ‘ and.’—an'sn: 
for the irregular daghesh in ἡ after the particle cf. 1 Sam. 1074, 
17; it doubtless presents actual pronunciation; deR. notes 
some ‘ most accurate MSS,’ also prints, that avoid it.—38. ἼΝΘΩΠ: 
read 75en ; see Comm. 

Ch. 7. 1. ow: Grr. as sing., accepted by St., BH; but the 
proclamation is to the public in quite democratic fashion.—2, 
305: read  yoon with some τὸ MSS deR., VSS, and so Then., 
al.onosn ew mx: © ΘΒ ‘ Elisha,’ S om. ; to be elided, specifica- 
tion of the object is not necessary, and above, Elisha is always 
named.—nin: for the conditional use of the particle cf. Lev. 135, 
etc. (the cases cited in GB) ; K6nig, Syntax, 564, denies the condi- 
tional use of the particle ; it doubtless introduces an exclamatory 
expression, but in cases with resultant conditional sense; οἵ. 
Arab. ’inna, ’in.—nvy: Sanda attempts, ‘Lo, YHwH has made 
(avy)... but will this thing happen ? ’’—-snx 29: Grr.+‘ Elisha.’ 
—4, For the conditional pfs. cf. 52°—arm: 3 MSS ‘n=6 fT, 
approved by St., BH ; but then the pf. is demanded, as in the foll. 
conditional phrase.—§, 25 : ‘at (evening) twilight,’ cf. ν. and 
so © understands, ev tw oxoret, in both cases; but @" here-+ ηδὴ 
διαυγαζοντος, In v.?+n6n διαφωσκοντος, understanding the morning 
twilight ; for contrasted mngs. of 2) see Lexx., and cf. Mt. 28}, 
Luke 2354, where the verb επιφωσκειν renders a similar Aram. 
double entente; see G. F. Moore, JAOS 26 (1905), 323 ff.—1K24 : 
7 MSS om., and so the underlying text of Hex. with -x:.—nxp oy: 
B A al., by perversion, εἰς μεσον ; Ba-> GE al, ets pepos =H¥.— 
6. ΣΝ: 14 MSS ain’; the Kr., replacing the original Kt., seemed a 
necessary theological change here.—[aint] m8: 20 MSS bx.—For the 
‘abenteuerliche Konstruktion’ of ‘ein so stumpfsinniger Ubersetzer’ 
of the Gr. here see Rahlfs, SS 3, 223.—[m0] ip: so Bar, Ginsb., 
BH; many MSS, edd. (Mich., Ken.), spi=VSS (see deR., Bar), 
probably to be preferred with St.; the chariotry and the horse 
are summed up in the foll. appositive, ‘a great army.’—[5*n] 1p 
τεῷ (B i), ΟὟ ; MSS pi=other VSS.—[tsiw] yo: N al. om., 
SH -x-; acc. to St. a verbal expansion—an unnecessary judg- 
ment.—orni: Jos., ‘the isles,’ by confusion of the word with 
mrs; cf. Jer. 2)°—pyp: read ΕΝ see Comm. @ YP read 
as ‘on, ‘the Egyptians.’—7, a:ntn omen ΣΝῚ ἘΠῚ. xi ocnoaR ὮΝ 
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ΝΠ qwsa: Grr. ease by translating “—- in the camp —’; $8 
asterisks ‘and their horses,’ which HP 158, 245 om.; omission 
of this item has recommended itself to critics on the ground that 
the fugitives would have fled on horses, and so Kit., Sanda om. 
it, and then logically delete ΡΝ dion, v.1°; but chariot horses 
were not available for mounts; omission of the item was a bit 
of ignorant criticism. St., BH (‘ fortasse’) om. ‘ their tents and 
horses and mules,’ as borrowed from v.!®°, on the ground that 
man is then ‘ without connexion’; but the appositive, ‘ the 
camp as it was,’ is unimpeachable.—xn: many MSS xin, but 
with Kr. sm; but see St., Sanda for cases of mmm as fem., the 
latter adducing the fem. sing. nim in the Aram. Panammuwa 
inscr., 1. 17; cf. the pls. in both -im and -6t.—8. ὩΣ) 19: G 
om.—§. Ὁ)»: see C. A. Ben Mordecai’s discussion of the word 
in J] BL 60 (1941), 311 ff., with the suggestion of ‘ trouble’ for trans- 
lation here.—9Q, [ANzn] 125: @% om. the misunderstood impv.— 
10. wt: the pl. (so TW, &, cf. v.11) is demanded by the foll. cn, 
acc. to Ihen., Burn:, St., :al.,-rdg: “ayes. Grr. read. as yy, which 
is to be accepted as collective=‘ the gate-watch,’ even as (+ 
translates; @” has a plus, intruding ‘the commanders of the 
city..—1ps8'—_ 29: Φ (GH -x-) om. by early carelessness (1 Heb. 
MS om. ‘s symm); not unnecessary, vs. St.—n.nx: Grr. as 
ἘΠῊΝ, and so Klost., al.; BH sugg. oonxn; the error, if such, 
is ancient.—l1. sup: as referring to prec. ‘ gate-keeper’; some 
18 MSS Ken., deR., isnp=VSS, which is to be read; the news 
was relayed by voices to the palace, hence the pl.; S and 9 
found difficulty, and tr. with ‘and they came near’ and ‘ierunt’ 
respectively as from root mp.—1%. mann>: many MSS correctly 
sann>.—awns: Kr. mya=many MSS; error in Kt. by dittog. of 
prec. n3.—18. [inp=*ji1: MS 70 om., and so VSS, exc. ©; Y conforms 
verb to 1st pers. pl. as inf.— 
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The duplicate bracketed section is absent in 40 MSS Ken., deR., 
and in the Grr. and $; seeComm. Read jiznn with Kt., and omit 
oxen (some 60 MSS reduce the ungrammatical form to 127) ; 
‘the multitude ’ refers to the people, not to the horses, as Klost., 
St. maintain. Jotion (A7él., 5, 479), accepting the deletion, would 
read ὅσ, ‘out of all the number (of horses).’ Burn. attempts 
extensive rewriting. See further St.-Haupt at length.—ns 1°: 
Burn., St., Sanda correct to mb on basis of Gr. wie =S#;: but 
this is an exegetical makeshift; Y ‘in urbe,’ and so all EVV.— 
14, p’o1o 355 ὋΣ : for 39 as collective see 617; Grr.='355, ‘ riders 
of’; cf. 9 ‘two horses,’ ‘two pairs of drivers’; it is best, 
with St., to keep #.—nina: G τ. βασιλεως (SE x); GE om. ; 
MS h=%; St., Sanda regard it as secondary ; but the Gr. diffi- 
culty lay in misunderstanding the noun, which can mean ‘ army’ 
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(and so EVV here, host), as well as ‘camp’; ef. I. 2234, etc.—15. 
os manos: the appositional syntax is usual with this adj.; see 
Lexx., and cf. GK §131.—orpnna: Kt., ona Kr.: grammatical 
variants, Nif. and Kal.—17. no: some Gr. MSS om., SF x; 
but not a ‘scribal expansion,’ as with St.; scribes may have 
dramatically omitted the item in anticipation of v.?°.— 25 ἜΦΗ Ὡ 
see Comm.—]9. 1255: many MSS, edd. (see deR.) =T S=1277= 
v.2.—20. 19 [a]: OGrr. om. 

81-6. The story of the lady of Shunem continued (4®%,) ; 
her sojourn in the Philistine land upon the prophet’s advice 
to avoid a seven-years’ famine having entailed dispossession 
of her estate, she makes appeal to the king at the moment 
that Gehazi, in response to his interest in Elijah’s great works, 
is telling him the story of the resuscitation of the woman’s 
son; the king orders restoration to her of the estate and its 
usufruct. Theitem of a seven years’ famine parallels that of the 
famine in the Elijah cycle, extending into the third year. This 
extraordinary period of time may have been suggested by the 
great famine in Canaan and Egypt as narrated in Gen. 41 ff. 
But a legal nuance may lie in the item; at the end of the 
story the woman recovers her property, 7.e., within a sabbatic 
period, during which she retained her rights of possession 
despite non-occupation (cf. Ex. 217, 2319), Such continuance 
of possession 15 illustrated by the story of Ruth. It is futile 
to attempt chronology for the story, as does Sanda. The 
woman was a widow now, and her son evidently a minor. 
3. She went out to cry to the king: legalistic terminology ; 
cf. Akk. ragamu and Lat. clamare used in the same sense. 
4, 5. The king’s interest is quite natural, whatever estrange- 
ment there may have been between him and Elisha; the 
woman’s appearance on the scene is a dramatic element. 
6. The king gave her an officer, etc.: soEVV; but the original 
sense of eunuch (see 181") may be preferred here for propriety’s 
sake when a man accompanied a lady. 

VV.?-45. Upon a visit of Elisha to Damascus the invalid 
king Ben-Hadad deputes a certain Hazael to inquire of him 
concerning his recovery; YHWH gives Elisha the vision of 
Hazael as future king of Aram and desolator of Israel ; Hazael 
returns to his master, on the morrow suffocates him, and 
assumes the throne. In Shalmaneser III’s Bull inscription 
(846 B.C.) is recorded a victory over Ben-Hadad of Damascus ; 
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in his Obelisk inscription (842 B.c.) appears a victory over 
Hazael of Damascus ; and according to the Berlin inscription 
(without date) is record of an invasion into Syria with the 
datum: “ Bir-idri forsook his land (7.e., abdicated), and 
Hazael, son of a nobody, seized the throne.’”’?! As such a 
base-born man Hazael appears here, without patronymic (cf. 
Omri, Zimri) ; evidently the official news to the public was 
that ben-Hadad had abdicated. The present story succeeds 
as fulfilment the oracles of political import from God to Elijah 
in I. rg'°4-, and is generally regarded as a mere doublet to the 
latter. But the connexion of those oracles with Elijah is 
secondary, ‘ad majorem gloriam suam,’ in contrast with the 
details of the present story, extraordinary as it is. Most 
novel is the intrusion of this early prophet into foreign affairs 
(and yet cf. the Balaam oracles), so anticipating Amos and 
his successors, for in the present case there is no religious, 
domestic motif, as in the denunciation of Ahab’s house and 
the subsequent prophetically inspired revolt of Jehu ; indeed 
Elisha is given, to his own consternation, an oracle portending 
doom to YHWH’s own people. Ν.. his phrase, “‘ YHwH has 
given me vision’”’ (vv.1% 48), as in the repeated oracles of 
Amos (ch. 7). Judgment of historicity depends upon the 
critic’s view of the possibility of such second-sight, as also of 
the elements of actual history lying behind all these narratives. 
Absurd indeed appears the item of the extra gift of forty camel 
loads of the best of Damascene wares (v.°); ν.15 may be 
imitative of Hos. 1014. But the psychical episode in vv.}% 11 
cannot be passed over as pure invention. There arises the 
query, Did Elisha deliberately he ?, and again, Was he, if 
not the instigator, at least the suggestor of Hazael’s foul act? 
Some would hold that Elisha was deliberately playing a part 
in foreign politics,? and even attribute Hazael’s crime to 


1 See Rogers, CP 297 ff.; Gressmann, ATB 1, 341 ff.; ARA 1, §§681, 
686. For the contemporary Syrian history, in addition to the Histories 
au courant, see Sanda, 2, 49 ff.; R. de Vaux, ‘ La chronologie de Hazaél 
et de Benhadad III, rois de Damas,’ RB 43 (1934), 512 ff.; A. Alt, 
‘Die syrische Staatenwelt vor dem Einbruch der Assyrer,’ ZDMG 
1934, 233 ff. Note Josephus’s statement that these two kings were 
still worshipped as gods in his day. 

2 So Winckler in KAT 248 ff., 254 ff. alleging close relations of Elijah 
and Elisha with foreign states. 
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Elisha’s ‘ instigation.” But a warning word by P. Volz is to 
the point : 3 “‘ Es war eine der einseitigsten Ueberschatzungen 
der politischen Werte, als man auf den Einfall kam, die 
Propheten zu ‘ politischen Agenten’ zu machen ; nicht bloss 
das Selbstgefithl der Propheten, auch das Urteil der auswar- 
tigen K6nige tiber die Propheten und die ganze Stellung der 
Pneumatiker zu allen Zeiten beweist, dass die Gottesmanner 
als tiberweltliche Faktoren anerkannt wurden. Die dartiber 
erzahlenden Legenden beruhen auf richtiger Erfahrung.”’ On 
Ρ. 39, n. I, he cites Catharine of Siena’s concern with affairs 
of ecclesiastical and imperial politics. It 15 easy enough for- 
sooth to imagine an international religious conspiracy, like 
that of the Muslim Assassins, involving the dynasties of Ben- 
Hadad and Omni. 

10. And Elisha said to him: Go, say to him, Thou shalt 
surely recover (Heb. live]|— And YuHwH has given me to see that 
he shall surely die. The contradiction and the apparent false- 
hood have induced a spelling in #, whereby the vocable pro- 
nounced ἰδ is shifted from the sense to him to not, 1.e., thou 
shalt not die; but the Hebrew cantillation, as also the VSS, 
demand the first rendering. Many comm. (see Poole) down to 
Keil have argued for the second interpretation to avoid the 
lying contradiction, while the lawyer Grotius bluntly affirms 
that it is legitimate to lie to aliens and idolators. There 15 
large variety of ancient evasion of the text: Jos., “ he bade 
him not to announce evil to the king’; Rashi: “ according 
to Hazael’s word he said, Thou shalt not die”’ (1.6., H. was 
the har); Kimchi: “he will not die unless he 15 killed.” 
AV dilutes with “Thou mayest certainly recover.” The 
present writer finds two distinct elements in the response: 
first the prophet’s own spontaneous response, which is 
followed and contradicted by a supervening affect of second- 
sight. The prophet does not always know at first, or knows 
only in part (e¢.g., 4768-, 528); cf. the progressive revelations 
in Amos 7!-9, in which the prophet is finally overruled. 
11. EVV: And he settled his countenance steadfastly [RVV JV 
upon him), until he was ashamed ; and the man of God wept. 
The Heb. of he settled his face [the verb=smade to stand] 
is unique; the adv. steadfastly is circumlocutory for an 


3 Der Geist Gottes, 40, n. 2. 
1} 
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actual verb, and he set (as in AV mg.). These difficulties 
are increased by the query as to the subject of the verbs. 
Jewish comm., many Renaissance scholars, most moderns 
continue Elisha (cf. v.1°) as subject ; but Josephus, @* (with 
‘the gifts’ as object of ‘he set’), Winckler, Stade make 
Hazael the subject, since the man of God is introduced subse- 
quently as subject of weft. But we should expect the change 
of subject to be noted here. Burney understands the moment 
with “ Elisha looked him out of countenance,”’ 2.e., to the shame 
of Hazael’s guilty conscience ; but Elisha was little concerned 
with the latter’s coming crime. Rather (so e¢.g., Skinner, 
Sanda) Elisha stared (=Heb. set his face), overcome by a fresh 
vision of Israel’s approaching misfortune at Hazael’s hand. 
The verb and he set, with change of Mas. punctuation is to be 
emended to and he was confused (so Y and many moderns), 
and the following unto shame (so the Heb.) may be expressed 
with ‘to mutual embarrassment.’ Then a fresh moment 
follows: And the man of God wept, t.e., he broke down. 12. 
Elisha is overwhelmed by the presentiment of what Hazael’s 
accession will mean to Israel. 18, What 15 thy servant, the 
dog (as he is) ? The phrase has its exact replica repeated in 
the Lachish ostraca, “‘ Who 15 thy servant, a dog? ᾿᾿; see 
Torcezyner, LL nos. ii, v, vi, and p. 39, noting the similar 
ancient epistolary form of humility in the Amarna letters, 
e.g., Knudtzon, no. 60: “1 am a slave (arad) of the king 
and a dog (kalbu) of his house,’’ and similar interrogative 
expressions as here, nos. 71, ll. 16 ff., 202, ll. 12 ff. Cf also 
I Sam. 2415, 2 Sam. 98, 16°. 15. The noun translated coverlet 
is otherwise unknown. Ewald (HI 4, 93) has a unicum of 
rendering, giving the verb fe took an impersonal subject— 
some one smothered him with a bath-cloth, and listing a number 
of historic cases of assassination in the bath, e.g., the murder 
of the prince Aristobulos by Herod (Azt., xv, 3, 3). Thenius 
gives a long explanation, according to which the king died 
not from suffocation but from shock. 

VV 2°") The reiencotifehoram of Judah, 2 ΟΠ 2Ὶ; ‘ey. 
Ant.,1x,5. The moralizing judgment upon the king as worthy 
son-in-law of Ahab and Jezebel (v.18) is supported by a tradi- 
tion in Ch. of his having done away with six of his brothers, 
who are all named, doubtless a historical item. The change 
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of political conditions in his reign continues the failure of his 
father Jehoshaphat’s effort at Esyon-geber (I. 2245) ; and the 
revival of Moab under Mesha 15 paralleled by the similar 
restoration of Edom to independence and by the revolt of 
Libnah on the Philistine border. Ch. has a further datum ofa 
successful and destructive invasion by Philistines and Arabs. 
The appearance of the Assyrians in the north had given signal 
for revolt to the southern dependencies of the two kingdoms. 
16. Jehoshaphat being king of Judah: to be omitted, with 
MSS and VSS, as a dittograph; see Note. 17. Jehoram 
reigned eight years: the figure varies in 1 Heb. MS and in 
Gr. texts, as result of varying calculations. 18. The daughter 
of Ahab as wife: Athaliah, named in v.*® as daughter of 
Omri. Cf. I. 22% for the ‘ peace ’ made between Jehoshaphat 
and Ahab, and II. 3 for their subsequent joint campaign 
against Moab. VV.?°-2? present the only events of the reign. 
The one is the revolt of Edom, which 7” his days revolted from 
the control of Judah and made a king over themselves (v.?°), 
a statement repeated after the obscure v*! with and Edom 
revolted from the control of Judah (v.2**) ; and the other, Then 
Libnah revolted at that time (v. 338), The expressions ‘in his 
days’ and ‘then’ indicate archival origin for the data. 
91. And Joram [so ® with reduced form of the name] passed 
over to Sair and all the chaniotry with him ; and it was, he rose 
up by night and smote Edom, who surrounded him, and the 
captains of the chartotry, and the people fled home (Heb. to their 
tents—cf. I. 121*]. The final sentence indicates the flight of the 
Israelite army, the second and third must mean that by a 
night foray the king was able to break through the surround- 
ing enemy; but the following ‘and the captains of the 
chariotry,’ an accusative, awkwardly introduced in the Heb., 
is unintelligible, as we learn above only of the Israelite 
chariotry. The passage must mean in sum that Jehoram 
himself escaped with the élite of his army, and that ‘ the people,’ 
t.e., the infantry, fled off as best they could. An opposite 
interpretation by change of text is advanced by Stade (GVI 
I, 537, n. 1, and SBOT—cf. BH): And Edom arose by night, 
and surrounded him, and smote him and the captains of the 
chariotry. But this requires extensive alteration of the text, 
while the contents of the latter are more suitable to an official 
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record—there was a heroic sortie. The locality Sair is the Soar 
of Gen. 139, at southern end of the Dead Sea. 220. Libnah 
has not been certainly identified. This autonomous action of 
a little city is of interest. For the two places see Notes. 

VV 28-28. The reven: of Ahaziahy of Judah || 2°Ch. 21:8. 
Josephus simply records his accession, Av#., ix, 5 ad fin. The 
usual archival data are given in vv.*5-28; ν 57 is redactorial 
with its moralizing judgment; vv.?8- 29 are introductory to 
the history in ch. 9. 25. 26a. The king’s accession is dated 
in Joram’s 12th year, and his reign given duration of one 
year. As both kings deceased contemporaneously, the one 
year regarded by a later computer as a full year could not 
have been such, unless the Judean king came to the throne 
in Joram’s 11th year, and so the correction of the dating in 
0295, accepted here by some VSS. As Kittel remarks, we have 
here a case of early attempts to correct synchronisms. 260. 
Athaliah is here daughter of Omri, but according to v.18 
daughter of Ahab. The inconsistency has generally been ex- 
plained by generalizing ‘ daughter’ as ‘ granddaughter ’ (cf. 
I, το. But Begrich (ZAW 53 [1935], 78 f.) properly insists 
that we possess here a correct tradition, since the earlier 
passage conflicts with the possible genealogy. The dupli- 
cate expression in v.??, son-in-law of the house of Ahab, is 
generalizing, to establish connexion with that arrant evil- 
doer; this was then understood as meaning Ahab’s son- 
in-law. 28. 29. Since Ewald (HJ 4, 97, n. 3) the statement 
that Ahaziah went with Joram ben Ahab to war against Hazael, 
etc., has been denied by some scholars ; in the issue of Joram’s 
disaster (v.2°) nothing is said of Ahaziah’s fortunes, and the 
latter appears only in a visit to Joram. Ewald emends with 
excision of a particle to Joram went to war, and this has been 
accepted by Benzinger, Kittel in his Comm. ; but the latter 
in GVJ 2, 261, and the historians in general accept the Heb. 
item as historical. However, these two vv. appear to be 
quite secondary to 914: 15a. 16 ; 4.5. their repetitiousness, and 
also the quite anticipatory reference to Ahaziah’s visit; see 
below, int. to cc. 9, Io. 

1. xa: ppl. used verbally; cf. bn Ὁ), Gen. 327 (for similar 


use in Syriac cf. Néld., Syr. Gram., §274) ; @ as perf., and so St.; 
@" a doublet with future verb.— 3, onvo»: Bj u x-+‘ to the city.’ 
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—ssm: @ Hex., ® as ΝΞ δὶ, preferred by St. (οὐ. BH), on the 
ground that the woman was not yet in her house; but the verb 
here is legalistic._—x 29 39: ὃν» is demanded, as in v.5.—5, mon: 
MS 171 pref. m2; Grr., ‘a (her) dead son.’—6. may ovo: ov 
is conj. of time, as in Ps. 56‘, etc., and so in Ugaritic, S. Arab. ; 
hence the infin., 7217, is not required, vs. St., Sanda, BH.—8. 
‘nmin: so thrice below and 2 Ch. 225, also in an Aram. docket 
on an Akk. tablet (see GB, and cf. oxnvy); elsewhere xin (so 
11 MSS here). Thureau-Dangin has published an ivory tablet 
with text oxim ysio, Arslan-Tash (1931), 88.—nn: Grr., μαναα, 
etc., exc. G4, also Jos., dwpa; similar transliteration in @ 173, 
2012; the foreign word may have entered Hellenistic usage.— 
ims: read with 6 MSS, one early ed., inx2, and so Kt. in very 
many MSS and some early edd.; see deR.—‘no: ‘from my 
sickness’; see Note, 17.—9. 5: G+ € as 42m; St. rightly 
prefers 35, as distinguishing the gift carried by the envoy and 
the goods borne after him.—l0. 8»: 18 M5515: of Grr. Bi om. 
al. Grr., VSS=15; the case is one of 18 in which tractate Sopherim, 
vi, 5, insists that x5 is to beread for 19; see Konig, Syntax, §352, Ὁ. 
—sn7m: for the unusual consecution (this case apparently not 
noted by grammarians and by comm. ad loc.) cf. Dr., Tenses, 
ch. 9; the unusual syntax may mark an abrupt opposition of 
thought =‘ and yet.’—1l. va τῷ Dy vip my inyyn; @ (ΒΑ Ν al.) 
K. WapesTn TW προσωπω αὐτου kK. εθηκεν ews αιἰσχυνης: G" develops 
the implication: esrn Αζαὴλ κατα προσωπὸν αὐτου (=H “and 
A. stood before his face ’’) x. παρεθηκεν ενωπιον αὐτου τα δωρα ews 
noxuvero; for the last phrase MSS 71 ἢ ἃ Ζ, exerro ta dwpa ews 
ov ἐσαπρισαν (1.€., aS=root wxz)=Z “ posita sunt munera usque 
dum putrida fierent,” this variant appearing also in $F as a 
doublet; @ ‘‘ and he turned his face and delayed for long”; S 
om.; Y “‘stetitque cum eo et conturbatus est usque ad suffusionem 
vultus.” Read os) with Klost., Benz., Kit. (but cf. BH), Sanda; 
see Burn., St. to the contrary.—12. nyi=Grr. in general; A 
om.=€; G" συ; its construction as acc. is defended by Ew., 
Syntax, 8333, understanding ἼΦΝ ΓΝ as ‘ how,’ as at I. 19!.—nbwn 
wea: see Moore on Jud. 18, proposing ‘ get rid of by fire.’—14, 
% ox: SH x, depending upon a text with haplog. of ecrev, εἰπεν ; 
cf. variants in Gr. MSS.—15, r2sen: 4 MSS pref. mx; @ and ῷᾧ 
tr. with their respective words for θῶ, ‘rug,’ Jud. 418; Gt 
στρῶμα Ξε: Ῥ}»Ὲ MSS ‘stragulum,’ ‘bed-cover’; @ ΦΒ S# transliterate 
with much corruption entailed, e.g., BA; Jos. tr. with δίκτυον, ‘ net.’ 

16. nua yo wevini: MSS 30 253 Ken. (cf. 380 deR.) om., 
and so Grr. (exc. B A G1), also  @, and many codices of Y; 
see Ken., Diss., §89, deR. for the Latin texts, and SBOT; the v. 
is otherwise badly corrupted in Heb. MSS. Mahler (Chronologie, 
287) regards the item as noting a case of associated kingship.— 
pum Occ., an Or. : inf. ἘΠ". πὴ pp 29: the formula hitherto 
‘sy ‘2; the change continues hereafter, exc. at 92? (Sanda).— 
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17. τοῦ : MS 224 wy; BA d, ‘40’ (obtained by addition, 32+-8) ; 
G" “τοῦ; al., Jos.=H.—nw: Kr. oxv=—Kt. in 22 MSS, edd.= 
Ch.; the same anomaly (see St.’s note) in 142, 221; cf. GK §134, e; 
the original was prob. written in abbreviation.—18. 713: 1 MS 
deR. s>3=pl. in @ P.— sn: A N al. as sing.—19. 1 19: 
@® Φ' om.; 1 Heb. MS om. 1" 29.—1:25: ca. 60 MSS, also edd. 
(Bar), wish A al., Ch.; B om. (€ has); N al.=%. St., Sanda 
well sugg. rdg. wapo=I. 1135.- 91, nvys=‘ little,’ and the place 
identical with τὴν of Gen. 131°, both being forms of orig. diminu- 
tive, Arab. sugaiy; cf. the writer’s note on ‘ Delilah’ as an orig. 
diminutive, /QR 25 (1935), 262. The etymology in Gen. 192°. #8 
is correct, despite Buhl, Edomiter, 65, denying it on ground of 
Gr. gamma for the gutt. in Gen., but here Ye:wp ; but such trans- 
literation is not constant; see Speiser, JOR 23 (1923), 236. St. 
would correct to mys; Hitzig identified with vs. Ch. here 
mw op.—‘s1 op sina: Burn. regards the construction as ‘ inexplic- 
able.’ For the v. see Stade-Haupt’s full discussion, also Robinson, 
HI 1, 343.—no% : 6 (B 958 -X) om.—2>0n “womgi... . DIS ΓΝ DN: 
in suit with one interpretation noted above, the rdg. o7K ma, OF 
‘x ink azn is claimed; Kit. would read ‘mw, ‘and with him,’ 
but St. observes that then inyi is demanded.—The ‘ fleeing to 
their tents,’ z.e., fleeing home, is generally misunderstood. Ch., 
ignoring the defeat, om. this item.—22. 7325: Grr. variously ; 
ΤΡ AoBva=P, representing a place identified in the Onom.; see 
Déller, GES 252 ff.; Albr., BASOR 15 (1924),9; Abel, GP 2, 369 f.— 
25. πὸ ony: GU S ‘rth,’ correction agreeing with 9?%.—nw: 
1: MSS, edd. om.—nnim Wn: OGrr. om.—26. ‘22 years’: Ch., 
‘42,’ where © ‘ 20.’—in ry: the verbal root=Akk. efelu/etelu, 
“to be manly,’ the derivative noun being used as epithet of gods ; 
see Bezold, BAG 25, Noth, JP I91; mn. pr. Sry, ory occur in 
Thamudene, NPS 1,172.—cw1"2: BA y € ‘ in Israel.’—nry [ns]: 
G" ‘ Ahab.’— 27. sin oxms ΔῚΣ jon 5 : G om., SF -x%..—28. [no] mx 
19: MS 700m. ; see Comm.—mox: Φ (BAN al.) a\d\opuvAwy.—n27 ; 
rr Fouad = in ye) | see Note le. 4s rises: ὍΝ, Opaa, 
and Grr. there οἱ rofora:, a rdg. accepted here by St.=on47: 
Klost., Burn. propose o77, ‘the archers’; the subj. may be 
pure gloss, but is supported by 91!°.—29. in>*: so 915; read with 
Ch. 1727; primitive error by confusion of Π and *\.—omw: G 
om., 2 .Χ' ; it is superfluous, but the whole passage is repetitious. 
—ranm pe: MS 114, 6 om.—sznns 12: Gr. v om., SF -x. 


g-10%8. The prophet-inspired revolt against Ahab’s dynasty ; 
the success of Jehu, with the extermination of Ahab’s family 
and the devotees of Baal, and accompanying murder of 
Ahaziah-ot Judah. ill'2Chy 227?) ΓΝ ix. 6;. ΠΡῸΣ the 
historical circumstances see the Histories of Israel, and for 
the popular character of the revolution Causse, Du groupe 
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ethnique, Ch. 3. The narrative belongs to a practically con- 
temporary document, coming from the school of the prophets, 
with full sub voce approval of the revolt and Jehu’s bloody 
deeds. There is no hint of the blame that was later cast 
upon the usurper as in 10794-, Hos. 14. As an objective and 
highly dramatic political history, with which criticism can 
find little fault, the narrative naturally suggests literary com- 
parison with I. 20, 22, and such is the general opinion of critics, 
e.g., Wellhausen (Comp., 286 f.), Kittel, Stade. Sanda disputes 
this position on the ground that the political attitude of the 
two documents is not identical, a favour being shown to Ahab 
in the earlier document that is not exhibited here. And yet 
the political favour of religious groups varies according to 
circumstances ; the school of the prophets was loyal to Ahab, 
for he made concessions to their position (e.g., I. 18), which 
were doubtless ruthlessly withdrawn by the queen-mother 
Jezebel, the power behind the throne of her two sons. How- 
ever the present document does not depend upon the earlier 
one for style or details; ¢.g., 9%° with its cryptic indirect 
allusion is absolutely original, as is ‘ yesterday ’ in v.26, while 
there is a different formulation of Elijah’s word (926) from 
that in I. 212°, and also I. 2138 is secondary to the full oracle 
given here, 93% 37, We may not claim more than that the 
two histories come from a common literary tradition, and, if 
indeed from different composers, light is cast upon a remark- 
able culture inspired in and by the early prophets, with which 
we may best compare the court-history of David and Solomon. 
Another contemporary document of quite similar colour is the 
story of the Judean revolt against Athaliah (ch. 11), from a 
writer of the same milieu, although a Judean. The present 
history with its long sweep of lively detail is the most dramatic 
in Kings. Note Jehu’s evasiveness (v.!%), the obscure reminis- 
cence, Remember—I and thou (v.*5), the dialogue with the proud, 
taunting Jezebel through her lattice window, a scene vivified 
to us by archeology (vv.3°4-), the meeting with the otherwise 
undescribed Jehonadab b. Rechab, yet well enough known in his 
day, and their giving hands in zeal for YHWH (10154-), the wily 
stratagem for discovering the servitors of Baal (vv.184-)—all 
these are as humanly true and brutal sketches as can be found 
anywhere in history, and all done with lightning-like strokes. 
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The document has been but slightly interpolated. οἵ θα, 
placed in the young prophet’s mouth, is an intrusion, disturb- 
ing the connexion. The parenthesis, νν.158. 16>, appears like 
repetition of 8?5- 29, and is generally regarded as secondary 
to the latter (e.g., by Stade, Sanda); but Kittel well makes 
the point that here is the original datum which has been 
repeated above (v. ad loc.). N.b. the archival phrase (v.!4), and 
Jehu ben Jehoshaphat ben Nimshi conspired against Joram, etc., 
with which cf. the identical phrase used of Zimri (I. 16%) ; the 
definite phrase, Joram was defending [Heb. guarding—unique 
military term] Ramoth-Gilead, vs. the generalizing went to war 
with Hazael in the earlier statement. Indeed it looks as 
though the present passage stood originally at the beginning 
of the ch.; then a variant form arose to conclude Ahaziah’s 
history, after which, the prophet’s action being given first 
place, the item was intruded here parenthetically. 0598 is an 
intruded variant repetition of 875 (v. ad loc.). The one histori- 
cally dubious passage, as recognized even by conservative 
critics, e.g., Kittel, Sanda, following Stade (ZAW 1885, 275 ff.), 
is the story of the massacre of the brothers of Ahaziah going 
down to tnquire after the health (Heb. peace] of the king's children 
and the queen-mother’s children, some forty-two men (το 2.10). 
The large number refers to the whole accompanying party 
(but cf. the same number for the naughty children in 2%) ; 
the country-wide fame of Jehu’s insurrection and bloody 
massacres would seem to render the anecdote of such a visit 
most absurd; and yet the details can hardly have been in- 
vented. The passage may be out of historical order. There 
is no reason to doubt, with Stade, the historicity of the 
Jehonadab anecdote (10}*- 16), 

g!-16. The consecration of Jehu as king by prophetic com- 
mission; his recognition by the army at Ramoth-Gilead ; 
his immediate drive to Jezreel with stern instructions that no 
news should go out from the citadel. A prophet once more 
appears as the actor in consecration of a new king ; so Samuel 
was the consecrator of Saul (1 Sam. 10), of David (10. ch. 16), 
and Nathan along with the priest Sadok of Solomon (I. 134 3°). 
2. Jehu’s genealogy is given here and in v." (the original 
source) as ben Jehoshaphat ben Nimshi. 4. Omit the young 
man, the prophet, a gloss introduced to correct the possible 
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notion that the messenger was mcrely a boy (a‘ar), by which 
term however is meant a junior member of the guild. 11. 12. 
This mad fellow: from the name of a raving order of Meso- 
potamian priests, mahha, was derived an adverb, mahhitis = 
‘like a madman’; see Bezold, BAG 167, and Albright, 
From the Stone Age, 232. Jehu’s embarrassment is well 
depicted: You know for yourselves the man and his prattle, 
correctly interpreted by Junius, “‘ Scitis quid prophetz loqui 
soleant.’’ Ehrlich takes it in the sense, ‘““ You may know, but 
I do not.” 18. The strewing of the garments under the new 
king is paralleled by the story of Jesus’ triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem (Mt. 218). The phrase translated in EVV with 
on the top of the stairs (otherwise Moffatt, Chic. B.) is obscure ; 
the word top is best understood as some architectural term ; 
see Note. Jehu 15 king!: the same acclamation is given to 
Deity at his annual accession festival; cf. Gunkel, E7znl. in 
die Psalmen, 94f. There may be noted the affecting story 
told by Robinson (BR 2, 8) of a time of famine at Bethlehem, 
when a British official party was welcomed by the people 
with their strewing of garments in the way and their asking 
for protection. For the trumpets cf. the discovery of a pair 
of silver trumpets in Tutankhamen’s tomb (JZN Apr. 15, 
1939, 633). For νν.13" 158. 160 see above. VV.15b- 16a. 17-28, 
Jehu drives rapidly to Jezreel, and slays the two kings who 
come to meet him. This long drive of Jehu’s squadron raises 
the interesting problem of ancient chariot transportation. 
The obscure approaching company, observed by the sentinel 
at Jezreel, induces the sending out of mounted scouts, who 
are roughly detained by Jehu. At last he is recognized by 
the sentry as Jehu for his furious driving (v.?°), the Heb. word 
for ‘fury ’ being of the same root as that for mad fellow, ν.11. 
21. For the verb ‘to make ready’ of the EVV, ‘to harness up’ 
is a more exact translation, and for ‘ they found him,’ rather 
‘they came upon him.’ 22. To Joram’s anxious inquiry, 
Is all well? (Heb., Is tt peace ?), comes Jehu’s rough answer, 
as it may best be rendered: What! Is tt all well, with still 
the many harlotries and witchcrafts of thy mother Jezebel ? 
These terms, as Kittel remarks, are anticipatory of the 
language of the canonical Prophets in their description of 
the renegade practices of Israel; cf. Hos. 24%, 474-, etc. By 
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witchcrafts are meant the false cults, whose potency was 
ascribed to evil arts. For similar collocation of such terms 
see 1717, 218, Dt. 187°. 25. Then he (Jehu) said to Bidkar 
his captain: Take up and cast him in the portion of the field 
of Naboth the Jezreelite, for remember how that, when I and 
thou rode together after Ahab Its father, YHWH pronounced this 
burden upon him [RVV™&—uttered this oracle against him). 
This moment gives stout authentication in its indirectness to 
the oracle put in Elijah’s mouth in the sequel to Ahab’s 
seizure of Naboth’s vineyard (I. 211’2-), The prophet indeed 
is not named, as would be the case were the data here second- 
ary; and the cryptic reminiscence shared in by Jehu and 
Bidkar is doubtless original although the text is obscure. 
The translation of this half-verse as given above (and so 
Moffatt, Chic. B., but with ‘I remember’), does not exhibit 
the difficulties of %, for which and for the many variant 
renderings see Note; but, as Sanda remarks, ‘‘ the syntax 
is broken in correspondence with the excitement of the scene,”’ 
and we may not proceed lightly to correction. The original 
of Engl. rode together can literally and best be translated, 
were driving teams, t.e., each in his own chariot. For the 
word properly translated burden in EVV see Gehman, “ The 
‘Burden’ of the Prophets,” JOR 31 (1940), 107 ff., demon- 
strating that such is the proper nuance of the word—a burden 
upon the prophet, to be unloaded upon the guilty object. 
27. The place Beth-haggan (EVV literally, the garden house) 
is identified with En-gannim of Josh. 1971, 217%, the modern 
Jenin ; see Smith, HG 356; Ddoller, GES 254; Abel, GP 2, 
317. Jibleam is modern Bel‘ameh, a ruined tower S of Jezreel 
(Doller, 2b., 255). For the ascent of Gur the name may survive 
in modern Gurra (Sellin, Tell Ta‘annek, 102). As EVV show 
by their parentheses, a sentence carrying out Jehu’s order, 
Smite him also, is desiderated ; following the Grr. and with 
slight emendation of # read: And him too! And they (Grr. 
sing.| smote him. The following on the chariot is evidently a 
gloss meant to be attached to the verb they drove him in v.?8 
(where the EVV actually expand with they carried him in a 
chariot); so Stade, Sanda, cf. BH. The fate of Ahaziah is 
expanded in 2 Ch. 227f- with remarkable midrashic variation. 
V.29. For this intrusion see above. 
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VV.30-37. The fate of Jezebel. 80. The queen receives the 
murderer in royal state: she made up her eyes with paint 
[Heb. pak], and dressed her head, and looked out of the window. 
For the drug in question, Gr. στίμμι (the derivative verb 
being used here in the Grr.), Lat. stsbium, see W. H. Schoff, 
The Pertplus of the Erythrean Sea, 192, with citations from 
Pliny and Dioscorides, and recalling the case of the Lydian 
queen Omphalos, who captivated Hercules, and used this 
cosmetic. In addition to its use for painting the eyebrows 
it dilates the pupils, and so Jeremiah, addressing the naughty 
woman Jerusalem, speaks of her as ‘ tearing out thy eyes’ 
with the stuff (Jer. 48°). The same naughty woman, Oholibah, 
is described by Ezekiel as ‘ painting thy eyes’ (Eze. 2320), 
the verb used there being of the same root as kohl, the name 
for the black cosmetic continued in modern Oriental use ; 
see Dalman, A. u. S., 5, 351 ff., claiming that it is properly 
an antimonoxide. There is further to be noted the article on 
the Hebrew word pik by W. Sommer in JBL 62 (1943), 33 ff., 
according to which the word had in antiquity quite vary- 
ing colour-connotations. For the feminine painting-up in 
antiquity cf. Enoch 81, condemning these alluring arts as 
coming from Azazel; for the Classical world see Grotius. 
And she looked out through the window. The same was custom 
for royal audience in Egypt, as represented in pictured scenes ; 
cf. Gressmann, ATB 2, 61; Gunkel, Ernl. in die Psalmen, 
p. 73; and at length N. J. Reich, Alzzraim I (1933), 39 f., on the 
Ptolemaic references to royal audiences ‘through the window.’? 
3l. Jezebel’s salutation is the height of sarcasm: Is zt well 
(anglice, ‘ How do you do ?’), thou Zimrt, his lord’s murderer ἢ 
The satirical appellative has its Classical parallel in Virgil 
(ποιά, iv, 215, cited by Grotius), “‘et nunc ille Paris,” 
referring to Atneas. 84, And he went indoors, and ate and 
drank—as if nothing untoward had happened, as Ehrlich 
remarks. 385. The ghastly details of the end of Jezebel’s 
remains are petty, but historical. 36. The present citation 


1 There is another motive in the ivory tablet of the woman looking 
through the window found in Samaria (J. W. and G. W. Crowfoot, 
The Ivories from Samaria, 1933, pl. iii, fig. 3), and in the description 
of the artful woman in Prov. 78%; see G. Bostrém, Proverbiastudien 


(1935), 102 ff. 
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of Elijah’s word is the original of I. 2133. 37. Stade, Sanda 
regard the v. as ‘Ausmalung’; there is indeed no surety in 
the tradition of the spoken word. 


1. 72: see Honeyman, PEQ 1939, 86.—ni1: B Ῥεμμωθ, also 
v.44 (from original ῬΡεμμαθ, cf. v.4) is contamination from Hex.— 
2. xin}: the name also of an almost contemporary prophet, 
I. 164. ® gives interestingly the original pronunciation of the 
first syllable, Yahi. For the vowel change cf. Ydasi‘'> Yési'. 
Noth, JP 143, bases the name on the absolutely used it in names, 
Abihu, Elihu, but does not explain the first syllable. H. Bauer, 
Die Osthanaander (1926), 31, would identify the name with Old 
Ba. Ya-u-Su. For such a divine n. pr. cf. Hadad, etc.—2, ppuin’ js: 
B erroneously pref. to ‘ Jehu’; Φ om.; there is no reason, as 
with St. (cf. BH) to discredit the genealogy, supported as it is 
by v.44.— wna: cf. Bab. Numusum (GB); Noth (p. 230) connects 
with Arab. nims, ‘ichneumon’; the name now appears on a 
Samarian ostracon, JAE 47.—7ns wn: cf. I. 2039, 2275.—8, 
[osnes] 58: many MSS, edd. correctly ὃν; similar variations in 
VV. Pee 280 Dee ΒΤ 4, wan yim pin: 16 MSS deR..om: ΜΝ 2°= 
Grr. exc. B, ‘ the prophet, the youth’; 2 MSS @ ® ‘ the boy of 
the prophet’; see Comm.—86, ‘srw os: the duplicative phrase 
(cf. v.3) is properly preserved by St.—7. nmsm: Grr., x. εξολε- 
θρευσεις . . «εκ προσωπον μου {correct gov of B A), .6., the verb 
assimilated to v.8.—‘nap3: Grr., S¥ S as 2d person, for theological 
reasons.—" “Izy 55 ‘on: with the Deity in the 3d person; 
Klost., al., properly regard as gloss, with Naboth in mind.— 
8.12 =TWV; 51 S SF P= 12), ignoring the syntax; Grr.="n1, 
continuing v.’, accepted by Klost., St., Ehri., cf. BH ; but absolute 
logic in the passage is not to be demanded.—’s) ΤΌΣ : see on 
I. 141° —9, SH margin registers here with the letter Lam. the first 
of seven Lucianic rdgs., noted by it, as observed first by Field, 
Hex. τ, Pp Ixxxv- seq. cf. Kablis, SS 3,7 30 ff. 14. ΡΝ += Ge = 
ca. 27 MSS wexi=the other VSS; the pl. is expected.—oden : 
cf. v.31, “25. νῸ : for the root cf. v.2°.—inw: Grr., τ. αδολεσχίαν 
αὐτου, ‘ his garrulity’; WT & ‘his conversation’; Aq., Sym. with 
the noun ὁμιλία, ‘ business’; 9 ‘ quid locutus sit’; cf. the verb, 
I. 1877,—12, sex: the plus ‘to them’ in Grr., ¥, is spontaneous, 
— ord: St. (cf. BH) regards as secondary; but with the pre- 
ceding indefinite “80 and so has he said to me” the speaker’s 
hesitation is presented; Klost. sugg. an interlude.—18. m7 >x 
moyen: Bd, ext τὸ yapeu των αναβαθμων, which curiously developed 
into em yap eva τ. ava8.=Sym., SY (see Rahlfs, SS 3, 223 ἔ., for 
the Gr. variations); Aq., πρὸς ogrwées τ. αναβ., rendering ’3 
exactly as ‘ bone’: & ‘ upon the seat of the stairs’; Ὁ ‘ in simili: 
tudinem tribunalis,’ appearing to depend upon the Aram. use ot 
‘3 as ‘self, the very same,’ and so Rashi, ‘on the very stairs’ 
(the noun is so used also of inanimate objects in Jewish Aram.), 
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an interpretation accepted by Ges., Keil, Konig (HAW), and so 
as ‘ bare,’ RV4™ as variant, Moff., Eissf.; @ spy ona sy, ‘ad 
gradum horarum’ based evidently upon ‘the degrees’ of the sun- 
dial, 2011} (cf. Kimchi), and so Reuchlin, αἷ., ‘iuxta horologium,’ 
as a particularly honorific spot. See Poole for early comm., upon 
whom no advance has been made. EVV tr. desperately with 
‘on the top,’ and Graetz emends the word to 18 ; Then. corrects 
to nbxy; other suggestions are noted by St. As observed above, 
the word is doubtless an architectural term.—14. Note piskah in 
middle of the v., as again in v.}§.—_15, jn =B Gt, but SF -x..— 
wi": contamination from 879; read wen—n oie: cf. 828.—w oR 
sve: =T ypiswes mira ἘΝ, Y “ si placet vobis’’; 18 MSS-++[’3] nx, 
cf. Gen. 23°; Grr.+‘ with me,’ as for original ‘ax; critics largely 
accept one or other of these emendations; but change is un- 
necessary (Burn.), and Ehril. cft. Jer. 151, 5s wp px, and Talmudic 
wps mp.—nmsd: so Kt.oT, and Kr.,, vib: Kr.°, 15), and 40 
some MSS Kt.—16. 3: @-+‘‘and he descended.’’—17. nyaw 1°: 
G G" xcomoproy (and so Kit., ‘ Staubwolke ’), G" οχλον, T ‘army’ 
= ‘globum,’ i.e., massed troops (=EVV ‘a company’), ® 
‘ chariot-drivers’; it is best to interpret after Is. 60%, Eze. 261°, 
“ἃ crowd of horses, of camels,’ as of a large body.—nypw 2°: 
the spelling perverted from nyey by 19.—a2:2: interpreted with 
pid’ S54. 5 νν.18- 2S" rider + but=  charioteér. Ἱ. 2233, on the 
root and its developments see Montg., JQR 25 (1935), 266.— 
18. cn Ἵ» : a case of primitive spelling, as in Ugaritic (RSMT 
20); Bauer-Leander, §81, y’ end, regards it as ‘ eine dialektische 
Neubildung,’ but this is a guess; Orlinsky as error for o739 
(HUCA τῇ [1942], 283, ἢ. 23).—19. onox: again primitive spelling ; 
MSS ππὸν ; G (not €) ‘to him ’—by error or intention ?; in- 
concinnity with the sing. of v.18 is a slight matter (vs. St.).— 
civ: so BH, 23 MSS Ken., deR., and Bar (see his note), Ginsb. 
(noting the Sebir mown); Ken., Mich., mbvn, and so the VSS 
(OGrr. ἡ εἰρηνη, Hex., εἰ εἰρηνη, but A N om. the particle); the 
latter rdg. is expected, as in the parallel, v.22; however, the 
Semitic does not demand the interrog. particle.-—20. ons wy := 
CS; cf. myo sy, I. 1829 (¢.v.); 1 MS om. sy; St. would delete 
one or the other of the preps., and so Orlinsky, J.c., but unneces- 
sarily.— xin ὩΣ en: G@ GF o aywy γεν tov Evov=SH, by 
corruption of ἡ aywyn aywyn τ. Evou=G@l, Theod., Sym.; see 
Rahlfs, SS 3, 244.—p\yays : Grr., ev παραλλαγη, ‘ in shifting course ’ 
=i ‘in permutationem ’; but Jos., ‘ leisurely and in good order,’ 
and so ζ 1392 mus (cf. Thackeray, Josephus, Man and Historian, 82) 
=, and Rashi, Kimchi follow suit; ‘hastily’; Y ‘ praeceps.’ 
—21. “ox ION: impersonal sing. (cf. v.28, and GK §144, d), and so 
@; the pls. of later Grr. and other VSS have no authority, vs. St., 
al.—}227: Grr. (exc. G4, which om., and so S48 -X), αρματεῷ ἮῬ, 
and prob. properly, the noun being collective, and so read, 39%. 
—“Kpwn: B Ἰσραηλιτου, cf. I. 184, etc.—22, oibsig an: 23 MSS 
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aby mo; Grr., ‘is it peace?’”’"=Y; @ ‘ what, is it peace?” 
i.e., mova ap, which rdg. is to be preferred with St., BH ; Klost., 
Kit. elide 1, translating with ‘in friedlicher Absicht ? ’—ay: Grr., 
ert, ® ‘adhuc,’ as adverbial, as in Syr., or reading Ἵν, which 
Klost., St. prefer (cf. BH); but rather to be taken, with Ew., 
Syntax, §217, a, aS prep., ‘ during,’ cf. Jud. 37%, Jon. 4%, etc.— 
23. πὴ: so pl. by almost unanimous testimony; contrast the 
same phrase, I. 2234.—24. nwps i) won: for absence of acc. particle 
cf. νν.39. 83, and for the expression, 2 Sam. 23’, Zech. 9%. Haupt 
ingeniously cft. Akk. kasta tna kRatiSu umalli, and propose trans- 
position of the prep. to the first noun; but -the foreign phrase 
may have suffered change in translation. ashi cleverly renders 
with ‘‘ he drew the bow with all his strength.”—pyn ps: cf. pu ps, 
Zech. 135, and ny js, ‘ between the eyes,’ inan Ugaritic text (Gordon, 
ὥραν. Handbook, 2, 68: ll. 22, 25).—25. apis: cf. n. pr. aps, 1. 4, 
g.v.; 3 prob. ==Sya (cf. xwya, etc.), .b. vocalization in original Gr., 
Badexep, and Jos., Badaxw (error for Badaxpw, so Marcus). Origin from 
13 is also claimed; Sanda cft. Akk. Bindikiri, and for such a reduc- 
tion of 13 see F. W. Winnett, Lihyanite and Thamudic Inscriptions 
(Toronto, 1937), 20 ff., arguing for this origin here and in similar 
Heb. names (BDB 122a).—xvw: BA ΘΗ om.—nw: 3 MSS om., 
and so ® @.—arny) ὮΝ 33) 5: all VSS read 47 as ppl.=“I 
remember, and so thou,’’ but construction with the following 
remains broken; 05" improved on @ with μέμνημαι eyw ore eyw 
kat ov, inducing in turn modern text-correction, ANNI ὯΝ 5. ὯΝ Dt 
(Burn., St., cf. BH); but with Sanda % may well be kept: 
‘““Remember! I and thou.. .’-—ns: MS 89 om., all VSS, EVV 
ignore, of necessity ; Rashi makes it a prep. to foll. noun, Kimchi 
takes it as adverbial, ‘‘ I with thee, and thou with me’”’; it may 
be omitted as dittogr. of mms with Burn., al., or rather it may be 
preserved as ‘ hervorhebendes Partikel,’ angl. ‘‘ there we were,’ 
cf. GB 76b.—noyns mari: Grr., επιβεβήκοτες ἐπὶ fevyn (GY ζευγος, 
as though smy)=4; ὦ ‘how we were driving one yoke”’ (the 
sing. again); @ as parallel ppls., “driving and riding” (ef. 
@|); Ῥ abbreviates, ‘‘ sedentes in curru (sequebamur) ” ; Rashi, 
‘‘with (=prec. mx) other accompanying (o™siIma as for os) 
drivers ’’; Kimchi renders with ‘‘ accompanying one another in 
one chariot’ (cf. EVV), interpreting with ‘ like a pair of oxen.’ 
The simplest translation is that of Stade, as given above, ‘‘ were 
driving teams,” cf. Haupt, ‘‘ were teaming.’”’ Correction of ‘x 
has been suggested: to the pass. ppl., ‘ paired,’ cf. Num. 258 
(so Burn., Ehrl., cf. BH); or to the sing., reading in suite 
sins (cf. Kit., Sanda); but the VSS here have no authority.— 
Δ mn: 2.6. parallelism of nominal clauses, denoting identical 
circumstances.—xwp: Grr., Anuua, by peculiar use in the Gr. 
Bible, of which A ρημα is corruption.—26. x> ox: cf. 1. 203%.— 
snoowi: Grr., x. avrarodwow, 451 also introducing a doublet earlier in 
the v., exdickyow.—o: ® Hex., ‘to him.’—in25wn xw: for the sing. 
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impv. ¢f. v.21; GL as pl.—27. jan ms: G cursives, Onom. (Gr. and 
Lat.) preserve original transliteration, Βαιθαγγαν, etc.; BAN al., 
Badav; Φν Βαιθωρων, etc.; subsequent VSS tr., ‘house of the 
garden,’ EVV ‘the garden house.’—3727 1s 01: Grr., κι γε αὐτὸν 
x. eratatay avrov, following which emend the verbal form to *72) 
(Kit., St.) ; Burn., following %, adds this verb after the impv.— 
ΠΞΞΩΠ oN: for the phrase as a gloss see Comm.; note here the 
exact Gr. tr. (B), mpos rw apyar:, but in v.28 ert ro appa.—rsi: Grr. 
MSS corrupt: Onxom., [Inp=S8®; Y ‘Gaber’; 5 A=D.—rwex 
ΡΟΣ mx: Grr., “‘ which is Y.,’”’ prob. understanding the prep. as 
Aram. mx; Onom. for the prep. eyyus.—28. nsx ny: OGrr. om., 
St. deletes: but there is no control over such details; 1 Heb. 
MS om. imiaps.—29. G" ad fin.+“ and he reigned one year in 
Jerusalem,’’ repeated from 835; see Rahlfs, SS 3, 253.—80. nvm 
may os: cf. use of nvy in similar operations, Dt. 211%, 2 Sam. 
1035.---Ἴϑ is rendered with root o> in S G@.—8l. ws: Grr., 
ev Tn woke. (= SH) as= yz, exc. 71-X:.— 382, sp: MS 180 Voy= 
GL S—pona: OGrr.+‘and saw her.’”— > ‘py ‘o: for cnx, ‘on 
my side,’ cf. 615, etc. Grr., τις εἰ συ καταβηθι μετ enov= SH, rdg. 
as ‘by ‘my °D; cf. Jos., “he asked who she was, and commanded 
her to come down.” @ ‘who is here?”’ ® follows Grr., “‘ que 
est ἰδία ὃ For Klost.’s arbitrary emendation see Burn., St.— 
ἜΣ os: for the idiom cf. Is. 178; Grr., ‘two,’ exc. A, ‘ three.’ 
—33. inuev, Kt., BH: other edd. wnene.—ajena): the VSS with 
pl. verb; St. keeps the sing.; most comm. change to pl., meo™ 
(e.g, Burn.); but read s3¢0%, as energetic pl., after Heb. and 
Ugaritic usage; see RSMT 23 f.—5. n2: for the partitive use 
of the prep. cf. Gordon, Ugar. Handbook, 3, s.vv. 3, \2.—87%. mn: 
poss. with Burn. for original mm; cf. GK 875; m.—yo2: of. the 
possible play on the element zebel observed in Note to I. 163!.— 
mun: 3 MSS Ken., deR., ΠΟ ΝΠ το ΝΡ pons: GE om., St. deletes.— 
Ssren met wor’? Νὸ ἼΩΝ: Grr., exc. ὅν texts, by early corruption, 
wore μὴ εἰπεῖν aurous Ιεζαβελ.--- ἃ fin. GY-+ x. οὐκ ecrat o Aeywy οἰμμοι. 
Sophocles in his Lex. gives, s.v., a fourth-century Patristic citation, 
οἱμοὶ τὴν κεφαλήν, “τὴν head aches! ”’ 


το Ἢ The slaughter of Ahab’s family and court. la. And 
Ahab having seventy sons in Samaria—(the clause is syntactic- 
ally subordinate to the following). Stade argues that the 


1 For criticism of cc. 10-14 see Stade’s ‘Anmerkungen,’ ZAW 5 
(1885), 275 ff. =Akad. Reden, 181 ff.; and cf. his critical apparatus 
in SBOT. But Meyer criticizes such meticulous criticisms: ‘' Die 
elanzende Erzahlung Reg. II, 9, 10 ist durch einige Zusatze und Fehler 
entstellt, aber im itibrigen durchaus intakt und anschaulich. Es ist 
sehr verkehrt, wenn man auf Grund einzelner Anstésse und nicht 
beantwortbarer Fragen, wie sie sich bei jeder Zeugenaussage. 
finden, ihre Zuverlassigkeit bezweifelt hat ’’ (GA 2, 2, 338, n.). 
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sentence is secondary to v.’ (which also is an intrusion !), 
according to which ‘the king’s sons’ (or rather ‘ the royal 
princes,’ without indication of the father) were ‘seventy 
persons.” However the term ‘sons’ is generalizing; it can 
include grandchildren, e.g., “the seventy souls from Jacob’s 
loins’ (Ex. τ. The high figure would indeed better befit 
the older man, as Sanda argues, calculating Ahab’s age at 
death at about 63 years. But the round figure is probably 
formulistic, as at Ex. 15, in the ‘seventy sons’ ascribed to 
Gideon (Jud. 88°), and in the case of the ‘ seventy relatives ’ 
(with a noun developed from ‘ah, ‘ brother ’) of the Aramzean 
Panammuwa, who were slain by an usurper as in the present 
story (line 3 of his inscription). Many of the children were of 
minor age, #.b. ‘ the Guardians.’ 1b. Jehu wrote a letter [Heb. 
pl., but see I. 218], and sené it to Samarta: “ To the Command- 
ants ‘of the city and to‘ [so correcting with 6" Y the absurd 
of Jezreel of 19) the Senators (Heb. elders] and to the Guardians 
[#-+-+unsyntactical Ahab, cf. EVV; plus saying]. 2a. And 
now : Upon the coming of thts letter to you, etc. This rendering 
presents the exact form of preface to an ancient letter; the 
addressee is named first; then the writer, with his title and 
his salutation, the ‘ peace ’—here omitted, the contents of 
the letter being then introduced with the formulistic and 
now (cf. 5°). This phrase, anyy, appears in a Lachish letter 
(Torczyner, no. 4, nyy), and has its Aramaic correspondents, 
nays, ny5, in the letters cited in Ezra 48, etc., and in the 
Elephantine letters (Cowley, Avam. Pap., Index). The three 
legal estates, the military officialdom (cf. I. 2278), the civil 
authorities (cf. 1. 218), and the guardians of the royal family 
are addressed, the last category being correctly understood by 
(5 ¥Y as those who reared the royal children. 2b. 3. Jehu’s 
bold challenge to the dynasty’s adherents is cited at length; 
cf. the letter of the Rab-shakeh to Hezekiah (19!#-). There are 
presented in rapid, dramatic order the events of the sequel. 
4. 5. The consternation in the capital is depicted. The 
officials sent to Jehu, doubtless also by letter, their humble 
capitulation. For the official term, he-over-the-house, cf. I. 48, 
and for he-over-the-city with its Akkadian parallel see Note. 
6. Jehu sends a second letter, ordering—if you are for me— 
the decapitation of the princes, whose heads are to be brought 
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in baskets to Jezreel by the officers. ἢ. 8. The order is carried 
out ; report is made to Jehu, who orders public exhibition of 
the remains at the entrance of the gate, the city’s forum and 
market. 9. 10. The climax comes on the morrow in Jehu’s 
half-honest, half-impudent harangue: You are innocent. It 
was I that conspired against my master and slew him. But 
who smote all these ?—with the inference in pious reservation, 
which might not be publicly denied, that this was by divine 
connivance. Cf. Grotius: ‘‘ Tam mirabilis eventus ostendit 
hec non humanitus sed divinitus disponi.” V.1% with its 
reference to Elijah is marked by Stade as secondary; but 
that there was a prophetic word concerning Ahab’s house is 
not to be questioned. 11. This slaughter in Samaria is 
followed by that of all who were left of Ahab’s family in Jezreel, 
and all hts magnates [@* kinsmen], and hts acquaintances, and 
his priests. For this last term as of officers civil as well as 
religious see I. 4528. 

NY #22). The: murder sof «the: -reyal-party ftromy Judah’ 
12. And he arose [+ and came] and went to Samaria. When 
he was at Beth-eked of the Shepherds in the way, (18) he [38 
Jehu| met the brothers of Ahaztah, king of Judah. The place- 
name means ‘the shepherds’ Shearing-House.’ The place has 
been identified, since Eusebius, with modern Bait Kad, about 
3 miles E to N of Jenin, see Guérin, Samarie, I, 333 (noting 
the several] cisterns at the place, with which cf. the cistern, v.44), 
Abel, GP 2, 271; but Buhl (GAP 204), Sanda, Alt (Pjb., 27 
[1931], 32 1.) doubt or change the identification. To Jehu’s 
inquiry as to the party, they reply: We are Ahaziah’s 
brothers ; and we have come down ‘to inquire after’ (Heb. for 
the peace of] the children of the king and of the queen-mother. 
For the latter official title see above, I. 1513; because of 
Jezebel’s predominance her own brood is courteously included. 
14. For the possibly round figure of forty-two murdered, cf. 233. 

VV.15- 16. Jehu’s meeting with Jehonadab b. Rechab, and 
the latter’s hearty co-operation. Here and in Jer. 35 we 
possess the unique references to the Rechabites, who planted 
neither garden nor vineyard, drank no wine, built no houses, 
but lived in tents; they were enthusiasts for the primitive 
religion of YHwH and the simple life of the desert. For their 
genealogy, connected with the Calebites and the nomadic 
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Kenites, see 1 Ch. 255, 41-12 (read “Caleb” for * Celub;’ 
“Rechab’ for ‘ Rechah’); cf. the Nazirites, and 2.b. the 
puritanic likeness with the Nabatzans (Diodorus Siculus, 
xx, 94), and the cult of a Palmyrene deity, who ‘‘ does not 
drink wine ” (Cooke, NSI no. 140 B). See Meyer, IN 129 ff. ; 
Lods, Israél (Index, s.v. ‘ Naziréens’) ; Oesterley and Robin- 
son, Hebrew Religion, 184 ff.; Causse, Du groupe ethnique, 
61 ff.; cf. Montgomery, ‘ Ascetic Strains in Early Judaism,’ 
JBL 51 (1932), 183 ff. According to Jer. 35 Jehonadab was the 
prophet of the sect. 15. Jehu blessed him, t.e., saluted him; 
cf. 4°°. Is thy heart right, as my heart is with thy heart ?: so 
EVV, but ignoring one difficulty in Heb.; with the original 
mng. of the Heb. adj. we may translate, Js 1 straight with 
thy heart, etc. With all the difficulty of a terse passage, the 
sense is plain: “Do we see straight together and alike ? ” 
The VSS attempted in various ways to simplify, followed by 
some modern critics; see Note. And said Jehonadab, It ts. 
If τέ be, give me thy hand. So the EVV, following the Heb., 
except JV; the latter properly introduces in parenthesis the 
speaker of the second statement: If a be (said Jehu). This 
is another case of lack of the persona loguitur in Hebrew 
dramatic story; cf. I. 2034, and see Note for similar intrusion 
of the subject in some VSS. For the ‘ giving of the hand,’ 
asact Ol ΕΠ c/. 1, Chi 20% e2Ch, 30") Πέτα τὸ» ΖΕ; 
1718, and so the Muslim ritual in the election of a caliph; 
see at length J. Pedersen, Der Eid bet den Semuten (1914), 
32 ff. 16. See my zeal for YHwH! Cf. Elijah’s outbursts, 
I. 191% 34. And they made him ride: the pl. subject should 
probably be changed to the sing. ; see Note. 

V.17, Jehu, arriving at Samaria, exterminates the rest of 
Ahab’s family. 

VV.18-2?7, The slaughter of the personnel and followers of 
the Baal cult. No element in the whole history is more 
original than the wily stroke (by subtlety, v.19) of destruction 
of all the prophets of Baal, all his worshippers, and all his 
priests, through the ruse of Jehu himself celebrating a great 
sacrifice (v.1®, in v.* holocaust) to the Baal in his temple. 
With his patent enough zeal for YHWH Jehu must have 
played the artful diplomatist in the religious strife. The 
cautious Kittel registers the problem, but he and all critics 
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allow the story to be historical. The Baal devotees had once 
before experienced a similar drastic purging (I. 18), but had 
survived ; they may have expected a complaisant policy in 
the matter of religion, now that Jehu had succeeded in his 
political aims. 19. The item of the worshippers (servitors 
might express the Hebrew noun), out of due order, has prob- 
ably been introduced from the generalizing use of the term 
in vv.2!- 23, 20. Sanctify a solemn-assembly for the Baal! 
Gf Sanctilya fast 1 Joel1™ the noun;,.so: translated 
in EVV, was used of the climax of religious rites ; cf. Nowack, 
Archdologie, Index, s.v. masy. 22. The word generally trans- 
Jated vestry is unique; see Note. For the clothing of the 
sacred staff at such rites cf. Lucian, De Dea Syra, 42, describing 
the ritual of the goddess: some 300 officiants of various 
degrees clad in white vestments and with caps, along with 
them a multitude of holy men, musicians, Galli, frenzied 
women. 25a. Jehu himself finished offering the holocaust ; 
cf. Solomon’s primacy at the dedication of the temple. 200. 
Literally : and the guards and the officers cast, and they went 
even to the citadel (or city) of the house of the Baal. The first 
sentence is unintelligible with its verb without an object 
(which EVV supply, cast them out) ; for attempted corrections 
of seemingly obscure citadel see Note. For the guards see 
I. 1427. 26. And they brought out the pillar [ pillars] of the 
house of the Baal, and burned it; 2a. and they broke down 
the pillar of the Baal, and they broke down the house of the Baal. 
The duplications are evident; in place of the pillar which 
they burned has been proposed the Asherah, which, as wooden, 
could be burned (cf. 231°), an ingenious but arbitrary sugges- 
tion. For Ahab’s construction of this temple of the Baal 
with altar see I. 16°, 27). The locality, later used as a 
latrine, was still known by repute in the writer's day. To 
cite Causse (p. 76), the event was altogether ‘a revolution 
in grand style.’ 

VV.28-38, The sequel of Jehu’s reign. VV.28-*!, The ap- 
praisement of Jehu, which appears to go back to two hands, 
each with praise and blame: 


28. And Jehu exterminated the 30. And YHWH satd to Jehu: 
Baal out of Israel; 29. only Because thou hast wrought well 


212 


as for the sins of Jeroboam ben 
Nebat, which he entailed upon 
Israel, Jehu turned not away 
from them [with a secondary, 
rather ungrammatical plus 
the golden calves in Bethel and 
Dan). 
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in doing what ts right in my 
eyes, and hast done unto the 
house of Ahab according to all 
that 1s in my heart, thy sons to 
the fourth generation shall sit 
upon the throne of Israel. 31. 
And Jehu, not heeding to walk 


wn the Law of YHWH, God of 
Israel, with all lis heart, de- 
parted not from the sin [18 
sins| of Jeroboam, which he 
entailed upon Israel. 


Commentators vary in their critical judgment upon this 
material. Most regard it as a forthright composition ; Stade 
considers vv.3% 8! as secondary to the editorial vv.?8-?9; 
Sanda finds v.29 secondary. V.3° professes to be an early, 
forsooth prophetic oracle to Jehu, commending him for his 
revolutionary reform and with promise of succession to the 
fourth degree (the longest dynasty of the North—the fulfil- 
ment being recorded in 151%). The prophetic sentiment of 
the time continued to support the dynasty; cf. 13. Mf.. 
Another kind of judgment from another kind of prophet is 
that of Hosea (1*): “1 will visit the blood of Jezreel upon 
the house of Jehu, and bring to an end the kingdom of the 
house of Israel.” 

og. In those days YHWH began to cut off [Heb. trim off] Israel ; 
and Hazael smote them in all the border of Israel, 33. from the 
Jordan to the nsing of the sun, all the land of Gilead, the Gadite 
and the Reubenite and the Manassite, from Aroer, which ts by 
the wady of Arnon, and Gtlead and Bashan. Stade and others 
regard ν.38 as secondary and defiant of history on the ground 
that Transjordan was no longer Israelite territory. But it 
was Hazael who detached Transjordan, cf. ch. 13, and accord- 
ing to 14% it was this territory that Jeroboam II recovered. 
Note the incipient phrase here, YHwH began. The general 
statement in ν. 35 may well be left as original, with the passage 
all the land of Gilead, the G. and the R. and the M., excepted 
as secondary; the remaining terms give the W-E and S-N 
directions. Cf. the enumeration of the divisions in Dt. 388. 
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Now, with the inner turmoils of Israel and the aggressive 
expansion of Damascus, Transjordan was on the way of being 
lost for good. This reference to Hazael’s conquest of Trans- 
jordan and the subsequent brief notices of Aramzean overlord- 
ship in the lands south of Damascus (121*-, ch. 13), are placed 
in a larger setting by the Assyrian inscriptions. In 842/841 
B.c., the year of Jehu’s accession, Shalmaneser III attacked 
Aram, gaining victories on Hermon and in the Hauran, 
although unsuccessful in the siege of Damascus ; he received 
the tribute of Jehu (Yaua) of Bit-Humri (land of Omri), who 
thus sided against Aram, and of the Tyrians and Sidonians 
(according to his Annals inscription, col. iii), and his famous 
obelisk depicts Jehu himself presenting his tribute, the list 
of which, gold, silver, vessels of those precious metals, precious 
woods, is given in the accompanying text.2, There came then 
a lull in the Assyrian advance until 805 B.c. in Adad-nirari’s 
reign, thus giving scope to Aram for renewed aggressions upon 
her Israelite neighbours. 386. The duration of the reign is 
given exceptionally at the end of the royal biography. 


1. poey: Grr., exc. G4, ev =., by early corruption of es.— 
ΝΡ; MS 174 yomw, Grr., Σαμαρειας x. προς, exc. G" τῆς πολεως 
k. προς Ξ--- 9 “ (optimates) civitatis et ad (maiores natu)’; this 
latter correction of a primitive error in 38 is to be accepted; read 
ON) VWy.—ourm:=GF; 1 MS ’m=Gr. e; 5 MSS ‘tn ΞΡ; 
3 MSS ‘most =OGrr., S; this last γάρ. is expected.—=xnx [ΝΠ]: 
an evident gloss assigning the guardians to Ahab’s family; it is 
helped out by @# al., as though rdg. =xmsx ὩΣ 7x, which correction 
GV EVV Klost., Burn., al. accept; St. elides five words here, 
cf. BH. For the legal terms, ‘ guardians’ (Jos., παιδαγωγοί) cf. 
Est. 27.—12n2: apparently secondary, ignoring the epistolary 
form.—2, aryi: © S om. as unnecessary.—[1s29] wy: MSS 
257 260 ῬΊΞΕΝ55 (Gr. v as sing.), Jos. ; the pl. is largely accepted, 
but the officers in question had charge of but one fortress.—py:n: 
here ‘armour’; see Note, 1. 1075.4, =x ax: cf. Gen. 7)°, etc. ; 
OGrr. simplify.—8. vn oy wws=Akk. Sa eli ali (R. P. Dougherty, 
Nabonidus and Belshazzar, 1929, 30); Grr. misunderstood swx as 


2 See CP 303 f.; AB 459f.; ΑΒ 1, 343; and for the conqueror’s 
inscriptions at large ARA 1, ch. 12. For the history of the period 
may be consulted Rogers, HBA 2, 222 ff.; Kraeling, Avam and Israel, 
Ὁ Cook, CAM -3)° 372 i. 4) Kittel GVi 2,268 ff.<: Leds, ΤΈΩΣ, 
445 ff.; Olmstead, HPS 397 ff.; Robinson, HI 1, 355 ff.; Meyer, 
GA.2, 2; 341 ff. 
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pl.—nvy : Grr., “ we will do.”—6, may [50]: 14 MSS uw=Grr,, 
preferred by St., al.; but the fem. is adverbial; cf. GK §100, 3.— 
ESR) Us! Wik 17 MSS Ken;,~ ΟΕ; om. “wis 5. expresses 
the word with éxacros=% ‘ unusquisque,’ followed by Benz., 
Kits 25S ον Ὁ with) hex: ἃ MSS nis tor Ξ, which 15. Τὸ 
be accepted with St. (g.v. at length).—ix21: Grr., eveyxare, as 
though Hif.=T 89, accepted by Then., al.—V.». This somewhat 
superfluous and grammatically difficult statement is regarded by 
Wellh. (Comp., 267) and St. as a gloss.—[*.3] mx: TU S=‘ with,’ 
which gives the only possible construction ; & ignores; &# ‘ these 
(magnates)’; there is no proof for early difference of text.— 
ΟΣ: for the subordinate participial construction see Konig, 
Syntax, §412, ὃ. Jotton (J7él., 5, 480) makes the ppl. passive, 
rdg. cay oda.—7, nen: 1 MS+.-, and so Grr. (exc. A), Sym., 
SH S the emendation accepted by Burn., St.; but translation 
requires repetition of the object, not necessary in Heb. syntax: 
cf. foll. ine) where the Grr., exc. ©, add ‘ them.’—nixpt; 
B al., εἰς Ἰσραηλ.---. iwien: G" om., putting the accompanying 
verbs in the pl., and so 3, but adding ‘ messengers.’—omss: cf. 
Ugaritic shrt, of a ‘ band, company’; in LHeb. the word means 
‘ congregation.’—10. sex: MSS spell variously ; Ὁ ΘΒ αῴφφω (for 
this transliteration see 21, G* om.—min* 19: SH .Χ'.-τπὶπὴ 29: 
1 MS, 6+ om.—11. your: Grr., τ. adpovs avrov, exc. GY τ. αγχι- 
orevovras αὐτου (=), representing ΔΝ) (cf. I. 1614), accepted by 
Klost., St., cf. Burn., BH ; but Kit. properly objects, noting the 
use of the word in v.*°.— νη : Grr. here as pl.; @ here and 
at v.44 as Nif.—ib: B avrovs, error for avrov.—12. 7% x=: 
3 MSS, Hex., S exchange the verbs, obtaining a common phrase ; 
OGrr. om. the first verb; one or the other of these corrections is 
to be accepted; Klost., αἱ. regard xs" as error for sin\.—"py 3: 
acc. of direction ; it is unnecessary to prefix 3, with St.—13. sim: 
G"- Y om. the noun; Dr. (Tenses, 210, n. 2) properly proposes 
sim with parallel balancing clauses.—14. ὉΠ owen: 4 MSS 
Ken., deR., om., by early haplog.; "Ὁ & om. o*n.—nenen: 
4 MSS cone; many Gr. MSS (N al.) ἐσῴφαξεν for -av; but change 
to sing. is not necessary, vs. Klost., St.—na 5s: Sy is demanded, 
and so Hebrzeus and Aq. understood, acc. to 2; 1 MS om. 
siz, and so the other Grr.—cn ws: 11 MSS transpose the words, 
and so ὧν Y.—15. sypi: Br «. ελαβεν, al., x. evpev.—asiin: 
for the verbal element see Noth, JP 193, noting its occurrence 
in Akk., and in two Edomite names; Στ is also Thamudene, 
NPS 1, 136.—:27: cf. 5. Arab. names from the same root, 2b., 
pp. 200, 316.—"w* jan) ms evn: 7 MSS om. mx, and so @ ἢ; 
1 MS replaces with cy, in correspondence with the similar phrase 
below, and so St. would read; ‘in thy heart’; OGrr.= 42529 en 
syn 29 ns, conformed to foll. sentence; another interpretation 
makes n\='px (so in €), noted in S#, and the original of a cor- 
ruption in A (μετα μου to be read for μ. σου), and so Sanda decides. 
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But for % ms cf. Gen. 238, and the text is to be kept, despite its 
‘barbarity,’ so Ehrlich, who rewrites the sentence at length. 
Keil supports the text by understanding mx as=Lat. ‘ quoad,’ 
cft. Ew., Lehvb., 690 f. Haupt would elide from 7 to end of the 
citation.—w: for the conditional use cf. sn, 537; OGrr. pref. 
‘and said Jehu,’’ and so Ῥ with “inquit,’” similarly S; but 
there is no reason, vs. St., Sanda, to introduce the persona loquens 
into the text.—16. ink Ἰ3ϑθι}!ὃ!ν: 2 MSS ins 221,1 MS om. 1nx; 
Y paraphrases, attaching to foll. v. Grr., S=1nx 33, which 
appears preferable ; suggestion of 1mx 127) has also been made. 
—17, aso: 3 MSS ‘xs mab=S.—fias] Os: 1 MS om.=S.— 
18. yop: ὦ x. efnrtwoev==E SF, 7.60, rdg. s3p1.—19. oyan ΗΒ 55: 
Grr. (exc. G4), S# as vocative—'72) 92: MSS 170 174 om. ; 
this intrusion as noted above in Comm., is put by G" in the logical 
third place. 18 MSS have the Kr. 113y, similar variations in 
vv.22. 23 (see Mich., deR.); the received Kr. is regarded by St., 
Sanda as secondary, establishing an artificial distinction between 
the servants of Baal and YHwu, but the distinction is supported 
by © Φ, and the form represents an ancient cultic term, cf. 
‘Obadiah,’ I. 18? (g.v.), and %op “129, Ps. 977.—[p3n>] %3[1): of 
the Grr. G" alone has, and so €.—20. wip: MS 187 issp=T 9 
@—AV (avoiding the notion of holiness in such a connexion).— 
wip’: G MSS (B al.), Ῥ as sing.—21. G inserts a lengthy passage 
from v.}®,—npd> mp: the phrase also at 2116; @ seppda béseppa, 
‘threshold by threshold,’ but & with a correct parallel, basépa 
s€pa, ‘lip by lip’; see Brock., Lex. syr., 489, and for the dis- 
cussion Poole, Keil.—22. annoen by ws: ὦ & ‘the treasurer’ ; 
Grr. transliterate the last word=S#; Aq., Sym., Y properly tr. 
it with ‘clothing’; for the noun see Lexx., Haupt, Sanda.— 
wissen: the noun used of royal dress at I. τοῦ; in conformity 
with prec. win Klost., al., regard ‘on as dittograph to prec. letters; 
Grr., 0 στολιστης, as though vpben.—28. np: MS 70, OGrr. om.— 
mm: ΟΡ L+a long supplement.—24, ixn4: Grr. as sing., in line 
with the sing. in v.2°2.—omy: G" ZL ‘ 3000,’ S ‘ 380.’—vba: so 
all VSS (cf. EVV), but the sense demands Piel, »>>: (Then., al.).— 
6" attempts an improved order, vv.?4>- #48, with plus in v.** taken 
from v.?3,—25, ints>: 3 MSS mboa; G" with pl. subj. Ξε 9; 
Y with a pass. verb—these all evasions of Jehu’s offering such a 
sacrifice in such a place.—ovwm ΙΧ ssw: the VSS tr. literally, 
only © introducing an object (pp); the nouns appear to be 
dittog. from above; the place to which is desiderated after the 
verb, and may be represented in the nouns, which Klost. has 
attempted to rewrite; but see Burn., St.—oysn ms vy wy :i=all 
VSS, exc. G6" which has τ. vaov for wy; Klost. suggested rdg. 135, 
‘shrine,’ but Burn. properly objects that this noun appears else- 
where in the Gr. only in transliteration. Sanda would correct 
to Phoen. np, ‘ portico.” But the noun means primarily the 
citadel.—26, mzxyn: so ΚΞ, Mich., Ken., Ginsb ; Bar, maso (ef. 
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Ken., deR.); the latter rdg. is supported by VSS (also $8), 
and is required by the foll. pron.; cf. naso v.2’, where Grr. have 
pl. N.b. error of B, ὁτολὴν for στήλην, Kit., Burn., St., al., would 
read nws. Ehrl. cancels the whole v. as merely a variant of v.27.— 
27. [Ὁ»5Π] ΒΥ if the passage be not duplicate of v.?*, St.’s correc- 
tion to nse is plausible (so Sanda, cf. BH).—ysn . . . wm: G 
om. on account of homoiotel. (2 -%).—minnned Kt., nixyind 
Kr. (for avoidance of indelicacy, as with a related word, 675) ; 
Kt. is supported by VSS.—norn sy: 4 MSS-+am=VSS; Wellh. 
well remarks (Comp., 289), that we have not here the later 
stereotyped phrase.—29. ‘xen: vs. usual msen.—[Sx]) ms: many 
MSS mss, but the locative is proper.—The clumsy addition, ‘ the 
calves of gold,’ etc., appears secondary; G4 Z TW attempt to 
improve the clause by inserting a verb.—380. ΟἸΞῚ : so at 151%; 
otherwise oysn. Cf. the note of the inscriber of the second Nerab 
inscr. on seeing ‘sons of the fourth generation’ (HNE 445, NSI 
no. 65).—8l. mson Syn: the sing. nxpn is again required; for the 
prep. phrase, Or. MSS have 3 ; see Note, I. 15%.—32. mips: 
© mpnnd, ‘to seize’; Θ᾿ ‘ tedere’ has induced Klost., Burn., ai., 
to emend to ;1p5, ‘to abominate’; but St. presents a similar 
Mishnaic construction of ’p with 5, and the text is to be kept.— 
99. oni: 2 MSS pref. new, ‘ border ’=Grr., @—a case of an early 
variant.— 84, invizi: Grr. (exc. MS τὴ -Ε καὶ ras συναψεις as συνηψεν Ξε 
S$", taken from I. 167°, cf. II. 1515.—86. In Samaria is out of 
position (cf. I. 2253, etc.), and is secondary (St.).—On account of 
the exceptional omission of synchronism with the South G6! (=f) 
fills out the lack with an historically false plus at end of the v.: 
‘“‘in the second year of Athaliah the Lord made Jehu son of 
Nimshi king,” this followed by a long summary culled from 
826-92% > see Burn., St., Rahlis, SS 3, 2761. 


Ch. 11. The bloody usurpation of the queen-mother Atha- 
liah; the concealing of the one surviving prince royal in the 
temple precincts; the revolution handled by the priest 
Jehoiada with the aid of the guards and mercenary troops, 
resulting, despite the intrusion of the queen, in the coronation 
of the young Joash in the temple court with popular acclaim ; 
the effecting of a solemn covenant as between YHWH and the 
king and people, and also between king and people; the 
murder of the queen, and the extermination of the Baal-cult 
in Jerusalem. || 2 Ch. 22'°-23 ; cf. Amnt., ix, 7. 

Apart from the question of sources we have here an historical 
story, which, of ike style to the more dramatic one from the 
North, was the outcome of stirring political events. At this 
period coevally for both states in the middle of the ninth 
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century we observe religion playing its part as conviction of 
at least an intense minority, which was able to mass the 
populace to its colours for the actual crisis. Modern criticism 
may not distinguish too exactly between the religious and 
political elements of that age, far less than we may, for ex- 
ample, make exact diagnosis of the birth-throes of Protestant- 
ism. In both North and South Israel there occurred a popular 
uprising in the name of the national God—fanatical, as ever 
since in the history of monotheism. And these secular events 
are to be given their proper place in the process of Israel’s 
religion leading up to the great Prophets and their more 
sublime cause. In the North the religious impulse was rather 
a flash in the pan, led by a bold soldier who knew how to use 
and arouse the people in the name of its God. In the South, 
on the other hand, there were sturdier elements. The Davidic 
dynasty of nigh two centuries’ standing was threatened with 
extinction ; we may only surmise the exasperation of the 
people under the ruthless hand of the alien Athaliah during 
her seven years of despotism. Nationalism—to use a modern 
word—required only leadership, and this was given it by what 
moderns call the Church, the religious establishment. It was 
‘the priest’ Jehoiada who knew how to lay his conspiracy, 
manceuvre the military at hand, and organize the people. 
Jehoiada was the first political actor in the history of the 
kingdom since the day of Abiathar and Sadok, and a worthy 
predecessor of the age-long political pontiffs of the Jerusalem 
priesthood. The religious establishment succeeded perma- 
nently, while the prophets of the North, Elijah, Elisha, and 
the Sons of the Prophets, and Amos and Hosea, failed. The 
military is under the priest’s control, ‘ by covenant and oath’ ; 
we may only speculate how this arm, including mercenaries, 
became interested in the cause. And associated with these 
forces for the first time the novel element of ‘ the people of 
the land’ takes its part in a constitutional way, tempering 
for the remainder of the history of Judah the power of the 
monarchy. The Church and the People now make their 
appearance in the national records, and form together a 
novelty in ancient history. 

The present record is historically sequel of, and literarily 
counterpart to, the brilliant story of Jehu’s revolt. Yet the 

14 
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two narratives are from different sources, Southern and 
Northern, excellent witness to a wide extension of such con- 
temporary historical writing. Stade has advanced a criticism 
of the present story that would make vv.8-18% an interpola- 
tion in the original document, on the ground that the death 
of the queen is reported twice (vv.'® 50) and that in the 
interpolation the religious rather than the political motive is 
stressed. This criticism has been generally accepted, with 
much consequent dubiety as to the historicity of the inter- 
polation. In contradiction to his Commentary, Kittel in his 
History ignores the whole episode of νν. 5.188 But that can 
hardly be an invention, and we must assume contemporary 
writers, possibly spectators, whose accounts have been early 
amalgamated. The more official story ignored the scenes of 
violence narrated in the alleged interpolation, and yet the 
latter, reportorial-wise, tells true history ; .b. the reference 
to the otherwise unknown temple of the Baal and his priest 
Mattan. The main document is similar to the narrative of 
the later reformation under Josiah (cc. 22, 23), and appears 
to have come from an official scribe. On such Judzean sources 
Wellhausen remarks: “‘ An dsthetischem und ideellem Werte 
stehn sie sehr weit hinter den samarischen zurtick, aber 
historisch sind sie zuverlassiger.’’ On the other hand the 
interpolation is in the vivid style of the Northern raconteurs. 
The queen it depicts is the natural counterpart of her mother 
Jezebel, and has inspired a similar dramatic story. 

1. Athaliah’s desperate action was motivated by Jehu’s 
murder of her son, king Ahaziah. What ultimate counsel of 
despair she cherished, it is vain to speculate. 2. Only from 
Ch. do we learn that Jehosheba was wife of Jehoiada, and 
strangely enough the fact that the latter was the priest appears 
only below in v.®; here is an example of failures of connexion 
in ancient history. She stole him away from the king's sons 
who were slain, him and his nurse, in the bed-quarters. The 
stumbling parenthetical him and his nurse appears to be a 
gloss from Ch., where it has proper construction ; n.b. the 
attempts of EVV at translation. 38. These sleeping-apart- 


1 For detailed criticism of the difficult text of the ch. see Wellh., 
in Bleek, Finl.4, 257 ff. =Comp., 292 ἴ. ; Stade, Akad. Reden, 183 ἢ. τῷ 
ZAW 5 (1885); Joiion, Mél., 5, 480 ff. 
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ments were 2” the house of YHWH, in the large Oriental sense 
of ‘ house,’ 1.6., in the priests’ quarters. Here he remained 
with her, 1.e., the priest’s wife. 4, Jehotada: most Gr. MSS 
add the expected title, the priest (and so Ch.) as in v.%; he 
is the first Jerusalemite priest to be named since the list of 
Solomon’s officers in I. 47%. The centurions [Heb. captains of 
the hundreds] of the Cartans and of the guards. Carians (RVV 
JV Carites) is the correct interpretation introduced by Ewald 
(HI 4, 135); the Grr. recognized it as ». pr. with Xoppe = ; 
other VSS rendered with a military title (as AV ‘the cap- 
tains ’), 9 compounding it and the following noun in ἡ milites.’ 
The word appears as Kt. in 2 Sam. 207", but Kr. as ° Cretans,’ 
followed with ‘ Philistines.” For Cretans and Carians see 
Note, I. 138. The word may well be traditional like ‘ Schweizer * 
used of the European mercenaries. For the guards, cf. 1. 147. 

5. And he commanded them, saying: This is the thing that 
ye Shall do: the third of you who come on duty |Heb. come in] 
on the Sabbath, ‘they shall keep guard of’ [Heb. who guard] 
the house of the king, 6. and the third at the gate Sur, and the 
third at the gate behind the Guards, [and ye shall keep guard of 
the house massah—secondary, from v.’, plus an unintelligible 
word], 7. and the two detachments of you all who go off duty 
[Heb. go out] on the Sabbath, they shall keep guard of the 
house of YHWH [10 plus for the king) ; 8. and ye shall surround 
the king, all about, each with hts weapons in Its hand; and 
he who comes within the ranks shall be slain; and be ye with 
the king n his going out and his coming 1n. The above passage 
is a crux interpretum, of great interest with its presentation 
of ancient military practice for which we can hardly expect 
accurate reminiscence of sharp military orders. The relay 
of the guards that came on duty on the morning of the day 
concerned was divided into three companies posted at three 
points, two gates being named; the other two relays (v.’), 
normally off duty, should report and guard the temple, and 
with change of person from the third to the second, should 
serve as bodyguard to the king. The Sabbath as a civic 
holiday was chosen for the occasion (cf. 47%). Interpretations 
and criticisms of the text have been manifold. Wellhausen’s 
suggestion to regard v.® as an intrusion has been generally 
accepted ; Skinner, in agreement, gives an excellent summary 
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of his results: ‘‘ The guard was divided into three companies. 
On weekdays two of these were on duty in the palace and 
the third in the temple. On the sabbath the order was re- 
versed, two companies being on guard in the temple and one 


in the palace. .. . he chooses the moment when on the sabbath 
the two companies have come up from the palace to relieve 
the third. . . . By detaining the third division he attains his 


end.’’ But this presupposes military arrangements which are 
ingeniously invented by the critic; indeed the omission of 
v.® with its exact local details is arbitrary. Sanda, who trans- 
poses vv.® 7, finds in the former a ‘ pre-redactional gloss’ 
on the posting of the Sabbath guards. The above translation 
follows Joiion in general. The point of the passage is that 
all the troops are kept on duty, the several divisions with 
distinct orders. The gate Sur and that of the Guards (the 
latter also v.19) have not been identified. V.® terminates with 
an obscure word, probably a scribal annotation; cf. EVV. 
For further details see Notes. 10. The spears [Ὁ]. with Ch., 
AV RVV; # here spbear=JV] and the shields that were king 
David's, which were in the house of YHwWH. These were purely 
honorific armour ; at 1. τοῦθ in addition to Solomon’s golden 
shields which Shishak looted, 65 knows of ‘ the golden shields 
which David took from Hadadezer.’ The v. is prob. secondary, 
dependent upon Ch., v.®, actual armour being the desideratum 
on such an occasion (Stade, Skinner, Eissfeldt). 11. And the 
guards stood, each with his weapons in his hand, at the right- 
hand corner of the house as far as the left-hand corner of the 
house—of the altar and the house—by the king round about, 
The text is open to easy criticism, but correction is difficult. 
The king was not yet present, and Stade, Sanda, Kittel (BH 
‘fortasse ') would omit the final phrase, and so Burney, who 
then reads ‘ round about the altar and the house.’ Yet the 
reference to the king’s presence may well be anticipative. 
The parenthesis of the altar and the house, if original, is an 
expansion of the scene; the house, in the Semitic sense of 
the word, would include the altar area in front, which was 
all guarded. 12. And he brought forth the king’s son, and set 
upon him the diadem and the testimony. Diadem, a rare word, 
has the etymological sense of consecration. The following 
noun as testimony is supported by all VSS, and so AV RVV; 
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it has largely been corrected by critics to bracelets on basis of 
its pairing with ‘ diadem’ in 2 Sam. 119, or, by etymological 
reference, to ‘ornaments,’ cf. JV ‘insignia’; see Note at 
length. And they made lim king and anointed him. Ch. 
introduces “ Jehoiada and his sons’ as subject of the second 
verb. Sanda notes that also at the consecration of Aaron 
the crowning preceded the anointing (Ex. 29* 7, Lev. 8% 19), 
Long live the king! : so at Solomon’s accession, I. 13% 18. 
Athaliah heard the noise of the guards, the people: so ®; cf. 
EVV. But the guards is an intrusion, probably from Ch. 
The boldness of the desperate woman in coming to face the 
people in the temple is magnificent. The full arming of the 
patriots is evidence of the precarious conditions. 14. And 
she looked, and there was the king standing by the pillar accord- 
ing to the custom (1.6., the ritual) : so correctly with GV FV 
EVV, but RVV™e JV on the platform; for the variant 
translations see Note. For the pillar Jachin or Boaz comes 
to mind. LEzekiel’s ritual for royal worship was that “ the 
prince .. . shall stand by the post of the gate’”’ (467); and 
Jirku (AKAT) notes cases in Old-Bab. processes where legal 
action is taken ‘ by the pillar of Shamash’ (citing CT ii, 47, 
18 ; ἵν, 23, 21a; iv, 47, 114). With the captains and the trumpets 
by the king: as we might say, ‘with the officers and the 
military band.’ By deflection of the sibilant in the word for 
‘captains, Sdvim>Sdrim, ‘singers’ may be read; the Chroni- 
cler (ν.15) found a double entente in the word, and proceeds to 
expatiate on the theme of the singing; also the Grr. and Y 
so understood the word, followed by some modern critics (e.g., 
BH)—an alluring correction! Cf. the music reported for 
Solomon’s accession, I. 14°, and see Gunkel, Εἰμὶ. in die 
Psalmen, §5, 3, 17, etc. All the people of the land: for this 
constitutional phrase see below. She cried out: Conspiracy ! 
Conspiracy !, EVV Treason! Treason! The woman had her 
last word like her mother Jezebel (93°#-). 15. A higher military 
grade appears here in the centurtons, the officers of the army ; 
the former were chiefs of the guard, the latter the military 
superiors—not hitherto named; the asyndetic centurions is 
an intrusion to correlate the present orders with those earlier 
cited. Jehoiada’s command for safeguarding the queen’s 
person until she was officially executed outside of the sacred 
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precincts has caused much trouble, 6.5., τη EVV: AV have her 
forth without the ranks (=FV); RVV JV Have her forth between 
the ranks (=GV); of these the latter interpretation is to be 
accepted, the former would require change of the Heb. prep; 
some critics go to the extent of cancelling the prepositional 
phrase. 16. They laid hands on her: so AV (=GV); but 
RVV JV, they made way for her (=FV), the diverse interpreta- 
tions following similar variety in VSS; see Note; the first 
one 1s here accepted. The troops hauled the queen out of 
the temple within the ranks to a palace gate and there killed 
her, at the Horses’ Entry 1m the king’s house (in v.29, 1 the 
king's house). There was the Horses’ Gate in the wall of 
Jerusalem (Neh. 378), a temple entry, where were later the 
horses given to the sun (23), but the present gate belonged 
to the palace; see Smith, Jerusalem, 1, 199, 325, and the 
discussion by Burrows in AASOR 14 (1934), 119 f. 

17. And Jehotada made a covenant between YHWH and the king 
and the people, that they should be YHWH’s people—and between 
the king and the people. The term ‘ covenant-making’ was 
also used in connexion with secret affairs, as in v.* of Jehoiada’s 
conspiracy. Here the first article of the covenant is primarily 
religious, for which cf. the covenant introducing Josiah’s 
reform (231); only here the priest is the officiant, there the 
king. This item, if historical, interestingly enough precedes 
the theme of the so-called Deuteronomic reform. The second 
article, between the king and the people, is political. Some 
critics would elide it, as absent in Ch. and most Gr. texts, and 
as a dittograph (see Note); but rather its omission as super- 
numerary, especially in the later democratic days of Jewry, 
is as much, if not more, probable. In this connexion is to be 
noted the political phrase the people of the land, recurrent in 
the ch., vv.1* 18 19 20, and again subsequently, 155, 1615, 2124 
(bis), 2339 35, 2414, 253. 19 in several of which cases the people 
act as with political right in emergencies. It also occurs in the 
Pheen. inscription of Yehau-milk (ca. 400 B.c.), the king pray- 
ing for ‘ the favour of the people of this land.’ In later Jewish 
language the element of this ‘am hda-’ares was most despicable 
(cf. the varying uses of the word ‘ people’ in modern demo- 
cratic societies), and the phrase here has been generally re- 
garded as not meaning more than the populace. But it has 
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been increasingly recognized that the term has an original 
political import. For recent publications see M. Sulzberger, 
Am Ha-aretz, claiming that this element was member of a 
bicameral legislature; Eva Gillischewski, ‘Der Ausdruck 
ΝΠ aoyim A.T.,’ ZAW 40 (1922), 137 ff.; R. Gordis, ‘Sectional 
Rivalry in the Kgdm. of Judah,’ QF 25 (1935), 242 ff. (holding 
that the term refers to the people of the countryside as distinct 
from the city); and especially the extensive treatise by E. 
Wirthwein, Der ‘Amm ha’arezim A.T., with full bibliography. 
Gillischewski, Galling,! Wuirthwein reasonably agree that by 
this term, ‘the people of the land,’ ‘die Gesamtheit der 
judischen Vollbtrger’ (Wiirthwein, p. 16) appears as ‘a 
political factor,’ unorganized, but acting in political crises. 
Note the use of the word ‘land’ in I. 4195, and cf. the similar 
democratic part of the people in Anglo-Saxon England. A 
remarkable Oriental parallel to the present ‘ covenant ’ appears 
in a South Arabian inscription, discovered by E. Glaser, and 
published by him in his Altjementsche Nachrichten (1906), 
162 ff., and again with exhaustive editing by N. Rhodokanakis 
in Sb., Vienna Academy, vol. 177, Abt. 1 (1915). This stone 
document of 23 long lines presents a constitution for the State 
of Kataban, the three parties being the God, the King, the 
Nation Kataban, with further specification of certain estates, 
military, economic, etc. Cf. the writer’s article, ‘ Enactment 
of Fundamental Constitutional Law in Old South Arabia,’ 
Proc. Am. Philos. Soc., 67 (1928), 207 ff. In the present case 
the term appears in both of the components of the ch. as 
diagnosed by critics. On the royal covenant see M. Buber, 
Kénigtum Gottes (1936), ch. 7, ‘ Der Konigsbund.’ 

18a. The destruction of the Baal temple, with its altars 
and images, the murder of the Baal’s priest, all this by rapid 
mob action. The event introduces to us the first popular 
reform in Jerusalem. The priest’s name Mattan is peculiarly 
Pheenician ; see Harris, Grammar, 108; also see Note. 180. 
The temple is placed under special guard; there may well 
have been a contrary-minded minority to combat; cf. the 
comment in v.29, and the city was quiet. 19. For the Guards’ 
Gate see v.°. The finale is that the young king formally took 


1 Die Isvaelitische Staatsverfassung in ihrer WVorderovientalischen 
Umwelt, AO 28, Tleft 3/4 (1929), 32 f. 
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his seat on the throne of the kings, his ancestors. 20. For the 
repeated note of the slaying of Athaliah see above. The 
modern VSS, except JV, attach 12! here as v.*!, with following 
variation in numbering of vv. 


1. mony: so below, exc. vv.?+ 29 πο = 8?5.—[nmx]i: dittog. ; 
om. with MSS, Kr.—niz mo: Hex., ‘her sons were dead.’—2pm : 
Grr. om., exc. @"=‘ arose to action,’ and not to be deleted, vs. 
St.—nsdenn pa: cf. ‘on ms, Am. 745; in Phoen. the word means 
‘rovalty>king’; there is no reason to change it to nzidben with 
6 MSS (=25%), vs. St.—2. yatin’: Ch., nyswin, feminized form ; 
cf. Ἐλισάβετ of N.T.—wsxv: for the name see on 12}.--ΠῊΠΝ : 
there is no reason, vs. St., Sanda (cf. BH), to substitute mnsx with 
Grr.—onnien: Καὶ Ομ, Pual, and so many MSS, Ch., and 
generally accepted, but the form may be Polal, capo, with 
intensive sense of ‘ massacring’; cf. the Polel, 1 Sam. 14!%5—1ns 
inp» msi: Ch. pref. ynm, and so Sanda.—ins wnou=T; Ch., 
inpnoni=Grr., ῷ Y, which rdg. is now generally accepted; but 39 
is the impersonal pl., as at v.1°.—8. ans: referring to the aunt ; 
Ch. cpax.—”s ma: Grr., ev ow, avoiding notion of profanation 
of the temple; but the Three and $# correct; cf. @ xwap mss. 
—4. youn: Grr., exc. B+o tepevs=S8.—ni'xn[n]: t.e., mé’6t> 
méyét; for list of similar Kt.-Kr. variants see Gordis, The Biblical 
Text, 110 ff.—~25: for the collective generic cf. I. 188.—ns1[5] : 
® transliterated, although using παρατρέχοντες at 1075, J. 1457; 
the translator recovered himself below, ν.5, etc.; 6 inserted this 
translation before τ. Xoppe..—”* ΓῺ 29: of the Grr. Bv om.; G6" 
‘before the Lord’; Hex. (998 -x), ‘ in the covenant of the Lord ’; 
translators objected to such a scene in the temple; there is no 
reason to cancel the phrase, vs. St., BH.—§, “weve: read with 
Jotion n>¥1, as accepted above.—Ad fin. © G4+‘ in the gate.’— 
6. m0: Ch., non, ‘the foundation’; Grr., τ. odwr=Ht; ὦ 
‘of the men-of-war,’ reduced by @ to ‘ of war’; & ΝΟῚΡῚ (?—see 
Brock., Lex. syy., 698), which Barhebrzus interpreted with s133 
‘hidden’; Y as n. loct=modern VSS; Joiion sugg. xs, Galling 
(P7b., 27, 1931, 51 ff.) msoio.—ryws 29=G" SH, other Gr. texts 
by error τ. mvAns.—nz2: Grr. om., exc. 45} Mecoae = Theodoret =P 
‘Messa,’ and GV ‘ Massa’; the other VSS as though=nodzn =yo-++ 
a noun from no3, ‘to tear away/down’; $# ‘from destruction’ ; 
MS z notes the tr. of the ‘ Others’ with aro διαῴφθορας ; T ‘ that 
it was not removed’; similarly Rashi (‘from destruction ’), 
Kimchi, and so AV, ‘ that it be not broken down’; then with 
further variation as ‘ ab irruptione’ (so Tremellius and Junius— 
see Poole at length); RVV JV, ‘and be a barrier’ (cf. FV), and 
so Keil. Haupt suggests ‘relieving one another’ on basis of 
Arab. nasaha, ‘to replace,’ this ingenious suggestion may be 
supported by Jewish Aram. ἈΠΌ, xonpn, ‘ balance.’—7. wire: 
to be preserved, vs. suggested change to ‘20t).—7mn ox: redun- 
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dant repetition of tun %, vv.’ 11, and to be deleted, with 
Kamp., St., al—8. mivwn: the military term=Akk. sidirtu 
(Delitzsch, Ass. Hwb.); Grr. transliterate, but Aq., Sym., r. 
περιβολους, ‘the precincts’ (4 κπν ?); 9 ‘septum,’ ‘ barrier,’ 
which Joiion prefers —rm:=64 $4; @© x. ἐγένετο; a group 
of MSS, x. ecovrat.—9, ἸΠΣΠ 19 G o oweros=G" with plus, ἱερεὺς. 
—nrswn .. . ASV OND wows oS: curtailed in @.—10. min: the pl. 
is required, and so Ch. (cnn), VSS, EVV; read nasa, for which 
pl. cf. Is. 24, Mic. 45.—G6" adds to the v. repetition of the con- 
vocation in the temple.—12. 1:5: Ὁ ΘΒ ro vegep (with subsequent 
corruptions, ¢g., B)=S"®; G" τὸ ayaoua—noia: Grr., To 
μαρτυριον Ξε 2 35 S, and P ‘ testimonium ’=modern VSS, exc. JV. 
Wellh.’s correction to nivyy7 after the parallel phrase, 2 Sam. 1!°, 
and the noun in 15. 3?9=‘ bracelets,’ is now largely accepted (by 
Burn., St., BH, al.); Kimchi proposed the dress of royalty, as 
from root my II (cf. “w, ‘ ornament’), followed by Klost., and 
so JV ‘insignia.’ Derivation of the word from that root is 
preferable. The older interpretations have been various; Rashi, 
‘he placed beside him the Torah, which is ny, that he might 
read in it,’”’ with Dt. 17184 in mind; also the ordinance of the 
phylactery (Ex. 13°) has been suggested, and the oil of unction ; 
see Poole. Sanda maintains the traditional interpretation, cf. 
the Roman rite of laying the Bible on the head of the episcopal 
ordinand ; but this rite was suggested from the present passage, 
as so understood !—Most recently Robinson (HJ 1, 351) would 
continue this interpretation as of ‘a written document or charter,’ 
and H. G. May (JBL 57 [1938], 81) has ingeniously compared a 
line in the Seven Tablets of Creation (ili, 105, Rogers, CP 22): 
‘‘She (Tiamat) gave him (Kingu) the tablets of destiny, on his 
breast she placed them.”’—17Fe'D4 nx 13D": the sing. of the verbs 
is generally preferred by critics (and so 22 MSS Kt. in the first 
case) with the Grr. ; but the verbs are collective, for there are many 
actors in such a ritual.—18. ovn pscn: the Aram. pl. form of the 
first noun indicates its secondary character ; Ch., os1" oyn; Heb. 
MSS, VSS, modern trr. variously attempt improvement.—14, 
ΩΡ Sp: =23%, in similar circumstances; Ch. here iy ὃν, but 
in the later parallel, 3451, inzy Ὁ» (proof that Ch. has small authority 
in such variations); the VSS ‘by the pillar,’ exc. Y ‘ super 
tribunal.’ Gressmann (ΖΑ 1924, 321, n. 1) would read yp dy 
in all places, οἵ. Egyptian exx.; but the Heb. phrase means 
merely ‘in his place’ (e.g., Neh. 87). Then., al. (cf. BH), and most 
recently C. R. North (ZAW 1932, 19 1.) would correct the present 
noun to “3a, interpreting as ‘on the platform’; but such 
changes only introduce an unknown object in contrast to the 
pillar; see Comm.—I15. ΓΝ “wv: poss. secondary, from 
vv.* % 10 (so St., Burn., al.) — 199: the form as at Num. 31"; 
the usual 178 (e.g., 2519) is demanded by St., Burn., al.—msn 5x 
miw<,; for the prepositional phrase =‘ within,’ cf. msn, Num. 
14* 
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18’, and so the Grr. in general; the text is to be kept. A few 
Gr. MSS have corrupted the prep. ἐσωθεν to εξωθεν, and this is 
the basis of S PY, ‘ outside of,’ suggesting to some critics correc- 
tion to pino (e.g., BH). The Grr. transliterate the foll. noun, 
except Sym. with ecw τ. διατάξεων. Gt" has an exegetical plus, ‘‘ and 
lead him in after the commanders ”’ (for further plus of ὧν in 
the v. see Rahlfs, SS 3, 289).—noa: abs. inf., turned naturally 
into a finite verb by Ch., VSS.; 2.b. Ὁ Oavarw θανατωθῆησεται.--- 
16, ov πὸ ine: the tr., ‘and they made place for her’ =U 9 
Ikimchi, was accepted by Renaissance scholars, and has been 
maintained since by moderns, Keil, Then., a/., most recently by 
Jouon (Liblica, 14 [1933], 458); but see Burn., denying that the 
alleged parallel ovr, Josh. 879, means ‘ place, room.’—nisn : 
@G GY κ. εἰσηλθεν, but by scribal error B -θον, A -θαν; GL 9 
make the verb causative with obj.—17. myn pai yen pai: not 
in Ch., represented in Grr. only by B A and a few cursives, aster- 
isked by S4; St. holds that % is due to dittog., but the omission 
was due to simplification of an apparent repetition; Kit. in BH 
(not in Comm.) regards it as addition.—18. mx 19: 18 MSS, Ch., 
nsi=Grr., @.—jno: the name appears on a Lachish seal; BASOR 
86 (1942), 24 f.—ninsinn: so pl. in Grr., exc. 2 cursives=€, and 
other VSS with sing.; the sing. is demanded by some critics, 
é.g., St., but the generalizing pl. is not out of place.—19. msnz: 
as over against nixon above, vv.4f.—i77": impersonal pl., cf. 
vv.» 183; some Gr. MSS change to sing.—:w: Ch., ‘‘ and they 
seated the king ’’; Grr., exc. A, “and they seated him”; 15 
is far preferable ἐφ ve the formal accession, cf. I. 212. —20. qn ms: 
Kr, ‘27 “ἃ, and so many MSS Kt.; but for the antique, non-articu- 
lated phrase see I. 1518, 


Ch, 12 (EVV; exc. JV, 11*!=1271), The-reign of Jehoash: of 
Judah. || 2 Ch. 24; cf. Ant., ix, 8,2-4. N.b. the quite contra- 
dictory midrash in Ch. for the story of the temple repairs, 
along with a good historical tradition of a breach between 
the king and the priesthood in the latter part of the reign ; 
Josephus follows Ch. The history is a literary continuation 
of ch. 11. As there, the historian is not a temple annalist ; 
he is distinctly secular with his record of the royal rebuke 
of the priests for their dishonest handling of the temple funds 
and his novel detail of how their peculations were stopped. 
Also he ignores the Chronicler’s doubtless true tradition of 
the scandalous murder of Zechariah ben Jehoiada by the 
Jerusalem mob. 

VV.1-4. The introductory data of the reign. The unusual 
placing of the king’s age at accession in v.}, as of seven years, 
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is a link with 114. The round figure of forty years for the 
reign (so for David and Solomon) arouses suspicion. As has 
not been generally observed, according to dynastic rule 
Jehoash’s reign should be dated from his infancy when he 
became heir, and the six/seven years of Athaliah should not 
be reckoned in the royal chronology ; the subtraction of this 
figure would help in reducing the disparity between the Judean 
and Israelite chronologies from Jehu to 721 B.c.—165 years 
for the former, 143 for the latter. Meyer in his chronology, 
GA 2, 2, 438, exceptionally assigns 39 years for Athaliah and 
Jehoash together. The priest Jehoiada acted as vizier of the 
realm and as tutor of the boy king: the latter did the right in 
YHWH's eyes, all his days that Jehoiada the priest instructed 
him—so the Heb. literally, but with question as to the relative 
pronoun. EVV, following Grr., Y, tr. the relative with 
wherein, 1.6., restricting the king’s right conduct to the time 
of his tutelage ; but Ki. absolutely ignores the later infidelity 
charged against him by Ch.; the word might be rendered 
with as; but rather, the relative clause may be wholly a 
gloss to conform with Ch.; see Burney’s lengthy discussion. 
The verbal root of instructed is that of térah; cf. Samuel’s 
announcement to the people, “1 will instruct you in the good 
and right way” (1 Sam. 1278); the present is the earliest 
case of the use of the verb in individual instruction by a 
teacher, else only appearing late, e.¢., Prov. 44%. Also accord- 
ing to Ch. the good priest found Jehoash’s two wives for him. 

VV.°-17. The rehabilitation of the temple and its funds. 
Cf. the restoration in Josiah’s reign, ch. 22, the text of which 
has been affected by the present narrative. There are to be 
recalled the many Bab. and Ass. inscriptions celebrating the 
restoration of ancient fanes. Ch. attributes the present condi- 
tion of the temple to ‘the sons of Athaliah, that wicked 
woman’; but the sumptuous days of Solomon were long 
past, and the building must have fallen into sad decay. 
VV.°-> By the royal command all direct religious taxes and 
voluntary offerings in cash (silver) were to be segregated and 
used solely for the repairs. When this order was decreed is 
not stated; but 7m the twenty-third year of king Jehoash the 
priests had not repatred the breakdown of the house ; the clerical 
caste was sadly in fault (ν.. Thereupon the king summons 
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Jehoiada and the priests and upbraids them, and these agree 
on the one hand not to bank those moneys for themselves, 
and on the other hand to be relieved from the expense of 
repairs that would normally fall upon the temple exchequer. 
With the difficulty of making /aj to the central sanctuary, 
offerings in kind were generally turned into current money (so 
% in v.5), which was easily appropriated by mercenary priests. 
VV.1°-18. The high-minded Jehoiada may not have been able 
to control his college of priests. It was in pursuance of his 
suggestion that the first collection box in history was invented 
and placed at the entry of the temple; into this box the 
priest-guardians of the threshold (appearing again at 23") at 
once deposited the moneys under the eyes of the givers. This 
particular fund appears in Josiah’s reign (22) with repetition 
of the present language. The chest as a depository appears in 
the N.T; as the kovoq#aMt: 27°. cf. Jos.,By i, 6, -4).. When 
the box was full, a commission, consisting of the royal scribe 
(cf. 1. 45) and the high priest, minted and banked the moneys, 
which were paid out to the overseers, and these paid the work- 
men. VV.14-15, A further condition was made, which might 
well be a citation from a written agreement, that none of the 
money should be spent (Heb. impf.) on ritual vessels, etc. 
The administration was bent on economy. V.18. The ‘ faithful- 
ness’ of the parties to the contract 15 commented upon—a 
novelty in both church and state. V.17. A final clause in the 
agreement ordered that the technical items of guzli- and 
trespass-money were not to be brought [so the impf. verb again] 
into the house of YHWH, they were to be the priests’—1.e., remain 
the perquisite of the sacred personnel. 

9. 6. The order of the king to the priests: All the money 
of devotions that 1s brought into the house of YHwH—the ‘rate- 
money’ [=OGrr.; ® current money], each [+money per 
person] at his rating, ‘and’ [not in 38] all the money which 11 
occurs to one’s mind to bring into the house of YHwH—6. the 
priests shall take to themselves ... and repair, etc. With the 
correction, vate-money, and the elimination of a following 
phrase (changes now generally accepted), the moneys fall 
into two great classes, of taxes and voluntary offerings. For 
the former cf. the tithes, and the poll-tax (Ex. 30"-); for 
the free-will offerings (wédabah), apart from the Torah, see 
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Ezra 14, etc. For the expression of voluntary concern, literally 
‘to come up upon the heart,’ cf. Jer. 734. 6. (resumed)— 
the priests shall take to themselves, each from his acquaintance : 
so most modern VSS after © ; below, v.8, this arrangement is 
prohibited by fresh orders. But such personal handling be- 
tween priest and client appears absurd, as though the former 
were a small parish priest ; Sanda thinks of priests assigned 
to the several districts of the land and so acquainted with the 
devout. But the noun translated in EVV (exc. JV) with 
‘acquaintance’ also appears in Ugaritic, where the pl. 15 
aligned with ‘priests’ and ‘holy ones.’ While the word 
etymologically signifies ‘merchant,’ it may indicate in this 
connexion a class of temple-tellers ; cf. the “ money-changers ἡ 
in the Jerusalem temple, Mt. 2115, etc. ; see Note. 10. And the 
priest Jehoiada took a chest, and bored a hole in 15 lid, and set tt 
beside the “pillar [18 altar] on the right hand as one comes into the 
house of YHWH ,; and the guardian priests of the threshold would 
put therein all the money. Stade’s correction, based on Gr. 
transliterations, reading by a slight change msbh for mzbh, has 
been generally accepted, 1.6., the pillar; this word 15 generally 
used of a heathenish object (e.g., 184, 2314), and yet the seer 
in Is. 1019 foresees ‘a pillar’ and ‘an altar’ to be reared at 
the border of Egypt. A possible confusion of the two words 
occurred above, 1027. The Grr. glossed over the distasteful 
word with a transliteration, % altered it. For the exalted 
position of the guardians of the threshold cf. 23%, 2515, and see 
Frazer, Golden Bough, 3, 1 ff., for such functionaries. 1], 
And it was, when they saw that there was a large quantity of 
silver in the chest, that the royal scribe and the high priest came 
up and minted (1.e., in ingots) and reckoned the silver found in 
the house of YHWH. The title ‘high priest’ (literally ° great 
priest ’) is late, introduced again in 22% 8, 23%, probably of 
post-Exilic origin (cf. Hag. 11, Zech. 31), and should be simpli- 
fied to ‘ the priest,’ as elsewhere in this narrative ; cf. Morgen- 
stern, ‘A Chapter in the History of the High-Priesthood,’ 
AJSL 55 (1938), 1 ff. Another, probably old, title of the prim- 
ate appears in koéhén ha-r6§ (2518). A far more ancient title 
appears in Ugaritic rb khnm (Gordon, Ugar. Handbook, 2, 62: 
54 f.), continued in the Phcenician (Harris, Gram., 110). Stade 
would eliminate the whole reference to that functionary, but 
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n.6. the following pls., while there is no intrinsic objection to 
this statement of dual accounting. The verb translated above 
with minted appears, following tradition, in the EVV as put up 
an bags (and similarly GV FV); see Note. But Eissfeldt (FuF 
1937, 163, reprinted in his Ras Schamra 4. Sanchumiathon, 42 {{.), 
pursuing the ingenious argument made by Torrey in ‘ The 
Foundry of the Second Temple at Jerusalem ’ (JBL 55 [1936], 
249 ΠῚ interpreting the-yoser-ot Jer. 181 Zech: 118; as of 
the official mint-master who smelted the bullion into ingots, 
finds the same mng. here with root sér || to ysy. There was 
no coinage ; silver was cast into ingots of round bars or rings ; 
see Benzinger, Arch., §42, with the Egyptian representations 
of the latter form of moulding, also Nowack, Arch., §37, and 
Torrey cites Herodotus, iti, 96, for Darius I’s rendering of 
loose silver into bullion preserved in jars. The following verb, 
and they counted, refers then to these ingots. 18. The masons 
[Heb. wall-makers] and the stone-hewers : for the first noun, 
by change of root gdr to gzry, Ehrlich sensibly proposes the 
carpenters, so obtaining balance with ‘ the wood-artisans and 
the builders ’ in v.??, and ‘ the timbers’ and ‘ the stone’ just 
below. 14. Only there were not to be made [%)+1n the house 
of YHWH; most Grr., ‘for the house of the Lord’=EVV ; 
Y ‘templi Domini ’)] cups of silver, sniffers, basins, trumpets, 
any vessels of gold and vessels of silver, of the money that was 
brought into the house of YHwH. The bracketed Heb. appears 
senseless, the Grr. give sense but repeat the phrase occurring 
at end of the v. The bracket looks like an intentional gloss— 
the vessels were not to be made in the temple, thus relieving 
the stringency of the order against misapplication of the funds. 
For the list of vessels cited cf. I. 75°, here an evident accretion. 

VV.18- 19. The invasion by Hazael of Aram, and his capture 
of Gath; he is bought off from attacking Jerusalem with 
treasures of the temple. This brief datum, continuing the 
history in τοῦ, presents an otherwise unknown advance of 
the Aramzan power to the SW, doubtless seeking control 
of the trade-route by the sea; cf. Meyer, GA 2, 2, 341 ff. 
Gath had remained a Philistine enclave within Judah (see 
I. 23%), as the reference to it as a foreign city in Amos 6? 
proves, and according to 2 Ch. 265 Uzziah later broke down 
its wall; such autonomous city-states were a part of the 
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ancient political order. That there was from this epoch a 
temporary suppression of the city appears from its absence 
in the list of Philistine cities in Amos αἴ, but it is mentioned 
by Sargon (ARA 2, §§36, 62). Its identification has long been 
disputed ; see Smith, HGP τοῦ ff.; Dédller, GES 28 ff. ; Abel 
(GP 2, 325), following Guthe, Albright (AASOR 2-3 [1923], 
11 f.) identifies it with Tell-el-MenSiyeh, τὸ km. from Beit 
Jibrin on the road to Gaza. V.!% notes the fact that the temple 
had been cherished by the king’s forbears, not only by the 
pious Jehoshaphat but also by the ‘evil’ Jehoram and 
Ahaziah (cf. 818-27). With this sacred loot the invader was 
satisfied, even as had been the Egyptian Shishak generations 
earlier (1. 14**8-): 

VV.20-22, The plot of certain named courtiers and their 
assassination of the king. The Chronicler doubtless possesses 
a true, if frail tradition of the king’s latter days: how that 
after the death of the excellent Jehoiada his son and evident 
successor Zechariah denounced the sins of the people, for 
which ἰὸς majesté he was stoned to death in the temple court 
(of which crime a reminiscence is preserved in Mt. 2335); for 
this godless outrage the kingdom fell prey to the Aramzan 
invader, the king himself suffered ‘ great diseases,’ and finally 
met his death by the conspiracy here narrated. It is useless 
to guess at the motif of the conspiracy, whether personal, 
political, or religious. The royal successor Amaziah suffered 
the like fate (1415); like the North, the South was in the 
nadir of disorder. For such exact records of assassination of 
a king cf. that of Sennacherib, 193’. 21. The place of assassina- 
tion 15 Beth-millo, but the concluding local note (RVV JV 
on the way that goeth down to Silla) 15 absolutely obscure ; see 
Note. Begrich (Chronologie, 196) correctly finds parallel 
sources in vv.2!: 222, the second with more detail. 


1. ΝΥ: 113 we, and so inf., vv.29 22, also I. 222°; the same 
variation in name of the contemporary Northern king, 13% 19, 
For the name cf. wix’ in a Lachish tablet (Torczyner, LL no. 2) 
and in Elephantine papp.; the verbal element appears as ’ws 
in Aramaic names (Lidzb., HNE 210); this corresponds to Arab. 
’ws, to give,’ which element is frequent in OArab. names; see 
NPS 1,218, and cf..Albr., BASOR 79 (1940), 28, τ 1} 56 8 further 
Note below on 161. Of same origin is iw’, 221.—2. may: 
‘gazelle’ (Noth)=x sx in Eleph. papp.—8. ὯΝ wo [935]: Ehri. 
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would read ἬΝ 525, as the Grr. understood (cf. GK §130, c), Sanda 
Wk mnmmn.—4, mo: so 144, 154-35; see Note, I. 1534.—5 ff. See 
St., ZAW 5 (1885), 208 ff. (=Akad. Red2n, 192 ff.), SBOT, and the 
current commentaries.—5, x21 [no2] =Hex., © Y (ὦ paraphrases), 
but @ 6'=77), as below, and accepted in Comm.—nmwe) mp2: 
this superfluous legal expression is reminiscent of Lev. 272, which 
ch. gives the money-rating for vows of kind.—[mo>] 55: read 
‘21, 1 lost by haplog.—6. 12m AND ws: the pl., mind, appears in an 
Ugaritic list of temple castes, after khum and kd&m; see Virol- 
leaud, Syria, 1937: 163 ff., Gordon, Ugayr. Handbook, 2, 62: 54 f. 
The root is 42, and the word means primarily , trader, bargainer,’ 
proceeding to Arab. makkar, ‘ cheater.’ The dubious form j;202 
appears “at. Dt. 7285) tor. which 866. Dr:, ad loc. Heb: πὸῷΞξε 
‘acquaintance,’ and so © here, followed by Rashi, Kimchi, and 
modern VSS (exc. JV with a novel translation, ‘from him that 
bestoweth it upon him’); Grr., avnp απὸ τ. mpacews αὐτου, and 
so supporting the above interpretation; Y ‘iuxta ordinem suum.’ 
—pri3: for the root and derivatives see Lexx.; it proceeds from 
the notion of a ‘ rift, break,’ so Akk., to that of ‘ repair,’ so Syr. 
The Grr. transliterate (exc. Sym. with ἐπισκευή, and again below 
with τὰ δέοντα); PY ‘ sartatecta,’ and below ‘ instauratio’; &# 
cleverly rendered the Gr. transliteration into the corresponding 
Syr. noun.—9Q, nip: nop is expected; for similar exceptions see 
GK §93, h.—*nbn5 29: G" om., apparently by intention in the 
dubious context.—prz: Bf βδελυγμα (!).—10. Js: see Haupt for 
this as correct abs. form.—inbus wn: the Grr., eg., B A, are 
much confused.—pns niet ὟΝ τε, Jos.; other Grr. trans- 
literate: B παρα ιαμειβειν, A a. ἀμμασβη, N appater8y=¥ ; see 
Comm. for correction to 73y%9; Kamph.’s correction to ΜΙ, 
accepted by Benz., is not supported by the Grr.—j;m. Kt. 
=@L, yom Kr.=Aq. (see Rahlfs, SS 3, 245).—” ma ws was: 
=6"; ὦ GY ev rw oKxw avdpos oxwforxov Kupiov (with what 
sense ). @ @# avoid foll. nw, and tr. snien as though sxyex7= 
SH; cf. vti—ainn: for this reversion of aspects (cf. v.!") see 
Dr., Tenses, §114.—11, 1: Ch., myn, ‘and they emptied,’ and 
so PY ‘ effundebantque’; Grr. (6" om.), ΘῈ T ‘bound up,’ and 
so  @, but transposing it and the foll. verb to obtain proper 
sequence ; St. follows suit, correcting to 3, from root Ws; 
cf. modern VSS. But see Eissfeldt’s correction, accepted above; 
the same verb, 113, with similar mng., appears at I. 75. The verb 
qni, 22} (with correction of 30), is parallel in mng.—12, 13 [by] 
Kt., Ἢ Kr.; the former is correct, cf. 22°, where present Kr. is 
absent, and ot below, v.1®&.—nvpon: Kt., opera Kr., conform- 
ing with 225: read anpan; cf. the variant form in 1115.---18, 
myo: read ob; see Comm.—nupn, 525: Grr. om. the conj. 
—anpind; for inf. constr. in m- see GK $45, ἃ; Gl+avrov =H, 
suggesting to Klost., al. (not Sanda), the reading apd; but 
the Kal may be used in the absolute sense (a case in Josh. 25), 
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Ch. introduces the implied object, ‘the house’=Y here.—14. 
[antes < ‘Grr: * for the ‘house,’ exc. ἢ, ‘in the house ’=s# 
Φ S A—16. ncxven cwyd mnb: but this category means the 
superior technical officers at v.75, yet here the paid labourers—a 
careless expression, or to be elided with Benz., St.—17. msun:= 
& Y; 17 MSS γκῶπ, and so as sing.=Grr., ΞΖ ©, which is to 
be accepted.—y7: 3 MSS ay=VSS.—18. is: archival, not 
‘Flickwerk ’ (so Sanda).—21. -wp rep: ὦ. GH x. εδησαν παντα 
(error for er αὐτον) συνδεσμον ; GY x. συνηψαν em avrov Κ. εὖ. συνδ. 
- κοῦ ΤΊΣ Noy ms: the Grr. variously transliterate the nx. pr. ; 
@ avoided wn, and Rahlfs finds the original text in εν oxw 
Μααλω τω ev Taada. For rendering of the ppl. two makeshifts 
have been attempted: (1) making it geographical along with 
non ma, so @=AV ‘ which goeth down to S.,’ expanded in RVV 
JV (see Comm.); G" ev ry καταβασει ΑλλωνΞε}» ‘in descensu 
Sella’; or (2) construing it with Joash, ‘when he went down,’ 
so Aq., Sym., Hex., & @ (A καταμενοντα is to be corrected to 
καταβαινοντα). Rewritings have been proposed, e.g., by Then., 
Cheyne, Winckler, Haupt, Sanda. Smith, jerusalent, 2, 112, pro- 
poses on chance a location near the Millo in Jerusalem.—22, 731» 
so MS L in BH, and many older prints, following over 50 MSS 
(see deR.—there is a misprint in Ginsb.1), and so; the generally 
received and preferable text (in view of the duplication of the 
odd name) is 151, supported by the other VSS; but the other 
is an ancient rdg., as the parallel, δῖ, in Ch. shows.—nprw : 
n. pr. m.: cf. nz, I. 1179, g.v. Ch. understood the name as fem., 
making the mother an ‘ Ammonitess,’ and following this up with 
turning ‘Shomer’ into ‘ Shimrith,’ ‘a Moabitess’; such a de- 
velopment based on the grammatical gender is not to be accepted, 
vs. GB, Noth. 


131-9, The reign of Jehoahaz of Israel. Cf. Avt., 1x, 8, 5. 


For criticism of the ch. see Stade, ZAW 5 (1885), 295 ff.= 
Akad. Reden, 197 (characterizing the ch. as ‘ein wahres 


Gewirr’). Apart from the usual regnal data and religious 
criticism this section consists of brief notes on the conflicts 
with Aram, on which see further below, νν. 35 -, The inverted 
order of vv.4-8, recounting the king’s appeal to YHWH, who 
then gave Israel a deliverer, and they went out from under 
the hand of Aram, and v.’, detailing authentically the well- 
nigh complete destruction of Israel’s military forces, stamps 
the former section as an awkward intrusion (v.b. the bracket- 
ing of νν.δ: 5 in EVV), as has been generally recognized. The 
indefinite reference to a deliverer is reflection from 14°? ; most 
unlikely have been the attempts at identification, as Winckler’s 
suggestion that it refers to the Assyrian Adad-nirari, or Cook's 
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alternative suggestion of Zakar of Hamath (CAH 3, 376). 
The introductory words of v.’, For he did not leave [not as 
with JV, for there was not left] to Jehoahaz of the people save 
jifty steeds and ten chariots and ten thousand foot, etc., connect 
with v.°, the anger {root ‘np] of YHWH was kindled against 
Israel; cf. the reason given by Mesha for Moab’s earlier 
humiliation, ‘‘ for Chemosh was angry [the same root] against 
his land.’”’ 6. Ad moreover the Asherah remained in Samaria : 
the survival of this heathenish symbol, apparently untouched 
by Jehu (1078-27), motivated the ensuing calamity. 7%. The 
figures for the remnant of the army are to be compared with 
the Assyrian report of Ahab’s 2000 chariots and 10,000 foot 
at the battle of Karkar; the correspondence for the last 
figure is of interest, even if it seems absurdly high. For the 
question of ‘ steeds,’ vs. “ horsemen,’ as the word is generally 
understood, see the discussion in Note, I. 35. Lohr, cited 
there, holds that here distinctly cavalry is meant; yet the 
word is aligned with chariots. 8. The might ascribed to 
Jehoahaz is indeed formulistic. 

VV.19-25, The reign of Jehoash of Israel and his success 
over Aram, with legends of Elisha. Cf. Ant., ix, 8, 6, 7. 
VV.109-13, The regnal data. 10. In the thirty-seventh year of 
Joash king of Judah began Jehoash ben Jehoahaz to reign: 
the: 39th or .40th-year 1s: expected (cf. -v.*)),. he Grae -have 
attempted various corrections. 12. 18. These final data are 
out of place here, and are duplicate of 144-16; the unusual 
language for the succession, and Jeroboam sat upon his throne, 
proves the secondary character. An early editor may have 
desired to place the original section, bracketed in Amaziah’s 
reign, In a more appropriate setting. @ shows that the 
passage is primitive. @" made correction by transferring it 
to end of the ch., and then omitting the duplicate 144, but 
inconsistently retaining v.18. Sanda holds that this position 
of the passage is original; but Lucian is a weak authority, 
even with his faculty of putting things in their right place. 
See also Skinner for attempt at restoration of original order. 

VV.14-18_ Elisha’s magical omens of victory for Jehoash. 
The prophet had appeared in the story of Hazael’s accession 
to the throne of Aram, ca. 840 B.c. (ch. 8); he reappears 
now after 40 years (Jehoash ca. 800); Sanda calculates his 
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age at 85-90 years. An affectionate relationship is postulated 
between prophet and royalty, as vs. the editorial condemna- 
tion of the dynasty. The king is said to have applied to him 
the proud title ‘my father, my father,’ that the latter had 
given to his master Elijah (212. VV.158-. For cases of crea- 
tive, sympathetic magic similar to the shooting with arrows 
here recorded cf. Ex. 178#- (the propping up of Moses’ hand 
with the rod of God in the battle with Amalek), Jos. 8188. 
(Joshua’s stretching out the javelin towards Ai until its 
capture), Jer. 18 (the prophet’s breaking of the earthen jar 
as doom on Jerusalem) ; see Frazer, The Golden Bough, Suppl. 
Vol., cc. 1, 2; A. Lods, ‘Le réle des idées magiques dans la 
mentalité israélite,’ in O.T. Essays, ed. Ὁ. Ὁ. Simpson ; 
Dhorme, L’ Evolution religieuse d’Israél, 288 fi. There are two 
acts in the magical drama. VV.15-17, With his hand on the 
king's hand, at the window eastward, i.e., towards Aram, the 
prophet bids the king, Shoot /, accompanying the action with 
a word of power, An arrow of victory of YHWH’s, and an arrow 
of victory at Aram! For such ἃ ‘ holy word’ cf. Num. 2117, 
The following specification of the coming victory at Aphek 
is most improbable even in a mere story; the item is an 
insertion, either based on some tradition of the scene of the 
victories (not known in ν.35), or rather a reminiscence of 
I. 20°°f-, where the unnamed ‘man of God’ and ‘king of 
Israel’ appear, with subsequent triumph at Aphek. VV.18- 19, 
An omen for precision of the number of victories. The art 
depended upon the will and energy of the operator; the 
king’s three strokes proved him remiss in forcefulness, for 
which the prophet chides him on the loss of his great oppor- 
tunity. 

VV.?9. 21. The death and burial of Elisha, and the miracle 
effected by his dead body. Mention of the Moabites as annual 
invaders of Elisha’s home-country (Abel-meholah in Issachar, 
I. χρὴ appears to be an absurdity. For such forays of 
Moabites and Ammonites cf. Am. 138, 21. In v.24 AV has a 
circumlocution to ease the Heb.: “when the man was let 
down and touched the bones of Elisha,” with like circum- 
locution RVV JV, ‘as soon as the man touched the bones,’ 
whereas % reads, and the man went and touched the bones— 
an impossible use of the first verb with a corpse as subject. 
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By slight correction of 32 (made by some VSS) read: Ani 
they went off. And the man came in contact with Elisha’s bones, 
and he revived. Even as Elijah had miraculously ascended 
into heaven, so legend gave his disciple’s dead body miraculous 
power. 

VV.72-25. The victories over Aram. 22. The Heb. verb 
requires the pluperfect, Hazael ... had oppressed Israel; the 
v. is editorially resumptive. Cf. the Mesha inscr., 1. 5, “ Omri 
king of Israel afflicted Moab many days.”, 238. A parallel 
to vv.4#-, and of similar origin; @" transfers it after v.’. 
The final zt! now fails in Grr., and is a pious addition. 
24, 25. For the contemporary Aramezan history see the litera- 
ture cited in ἢ. r to Comm., I. 20. Ben-Hadad II, to whom 
proleptic reference was made in v.%, succeeded his father, and 
fresh authentic light has been thrown upon his reign by the 
Aramaic, but Hebraizing, inscription of Zakar, ‘king of 
Hamath and La‘ash’ (=Akk. NuhaSse), found at Afis (named 
in the inscription), 40 km. SW of Aleppo (Bibliography, xh). 
Zakar records how he successfully withstood a siege of his 
fortress Hazrak (the Hadrak of Zech. 91) ‘ by Bar-Hadad bar 
Hazael king of Aram’ and his seventeen allies, kings with 
their armies, including far northerly Kue-Cilicia (see on 
I. 1078), ‘Amk (the ‘vale’ of Antioch), Gurgum, Melitene, 
Sam’al. There is religious parallel with the section above, 
vv.l4f. ; Zakar took recourse to ‘ seers and soothsayers,’ who 
promised him deliverance in the name of Baal-of-the-Heavens. 
The chronology is sketched out at large from the Ass. records. 
In 805 B.c. Adad-nirari III subjected Hatti-land, Amurru, 
Tyre, Sidon, Omri-land (7.e., Israel), Edom, Philistia (cf. 
Hazael’s capture of Gath, 1218), and marched upon Damascus, 
where he “‘ shut up Mari, the king of Damascus, in Damascus 
his royal city ’’; there follows the accounting of the rich loot 
taken in lieu of surrender (KB 1, 190 ff.=CIOT 202 ff.; CP 
305 f.; ARA 1, §739, cf. §§735, 740; AB 462 f.). The usual 
dating for the Zakar inscr. and its picture of Syrian turmoil 
has placed it before Adad-nirari’s campaign, with question 
as to the identity of ‘ Mari’ in the Damascene dynasty. For 
that dating see Meyer (GA 2, 2, 344 ff., esp. p. 346, n. 1), 
who finds no connexion between that revolt of the Syrian 
states against Damascus and Jehoash’s reign, ca. 798-783, 
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and so brands the present Biblical passage as ‘ worthless,’ 
on the ground that by his reign not Ben-Hadad, but Mari was 
king of Damascus. But this Aramean name=‘ milord,’ has 
been recognized by many (e.g., Winckler, Kittel, Lods) as 
the title which has replaced the royal name in current lan- 
guage. As against Meyer’s scepticism R. de Vaux argues in a 
monograph on ‘ La chronologie de Hazaél et de Benhadad III 
rois de Damas’ (RB 1934, 512 ff.), that on epigraphical 
grounds the inscription is to be placed later, well after 805 
B.C., in the following half-century of Assyrian withdrawal from 
Syrian affairs. He would identify ‘ Mari’ with Hazael him- 
self, noting an ivory plaque found at Arslan-Tash in loot 
taken from Damascus with the inscription jwin 5st, ‘ of 
our lord Hazael,’ and place his son Ben-Hadad after that 
date, contemporary with Jehoash. That is, the insurrection 
of those Syrian states against Damascus gave opportunity 
to the Israelite king. 25a. He took agatn out of the hand of 
Ben-Hadad ben Hazael the cities which he (the latter) had taken 
out of the hand of his father Jehoahaz by war. The addition, 
255, Three times did Jehoash smite him, and he recovered the 
cities of Israel, aligns with the story of Elisha’s magical opera- 
tion. Note the parallel in Mesha’s inscr., in which, 1. ὃ, 
speaking of the land of Mehdeba, he says, using the same verb, 
‘“Chemosh recovered it in my days.’ The whole futility of 
the internecine Syro-Palestinian politics as also of the internal 
disturbances is further exhibited in the next chapter. Tiglath- 
pileser found an easy field for his conquests, and Assyrian 
imperialism has its apology. 
1. ‘23d year’: Jos., ‘21st year.’—>sw ἢ»: @ om., ΘΗ x; 
but it occurs regularly, exc. in J. 1615 (St.).—2. nXen=Grr.; but 
correct to neyo in agreement with foll. ΠΩ Ξε ΒΥ ar auvrys=E€; 


al., aw αὐτων ; cf. vv.% 11.—§, pein: Grr., owrnpiay (vs. Lagarde), 
exc. ἢ v, guwrnpa=S'¥.-—ixs1=—Hex.; G x. εξηλθεν; GB" xk. 
εἐξηγαγεν avrovs=€ ; corresponding corrections, with Klost., St., 
are unnecessary.—§, mXvn> Ginsb., BH: γνῶπρ Ken., Mich., 
Bar, with same Kr.=VSS; meena demanded by foll. ma; the 
latter preserved in Bf ev avry.—[ayay] ma: 9 MSS om.=T" ®. 
— Pn... ws: GB" om.mrnn: many MSS suonn.—pn=6 (B i); 
al. Grr. =1253=al. VSS, which is to be accepted.—?. vxwna: Grr., 
ΞΟ. VY as though ἼΝΩΣ ; a translation demanded by the preceding 
insertion ; see Comm.—anwi=6 Gr. MSS; BA al. by early error 
with pl. verb.—@" transfers v.23 after v.’7, which change Burn., 
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St. accept ; Sanda properly denies the shift.—10. ‘ the 37th year ’: 
Gr. N-+13 MSS, ‘39th’; cs, ‘40th’; v, ‘ 36th.’.—‘16 years’: 
& ‘13,’ by misreading.—11. mxen: many MSS nxun; the sing. 
again is to be read, with @ (BA al.), S4.—12, onds ἼΦΝ inna: 
cf. I. 1677, 2246; Gr. eronoev for the verb is reminiscent of those 
passages.—18. iso> by su nysm: see Comm. for this evident 
intrusion; Begrich, Chronologie, 191, would retain it as original. 
The insertion involved foll. introduction of ‘ Joash’ as necessary 
subject ; ‘ Joash’ is absent in 1 MS and in 6 GY (4 x). Bhasa 
very corrupt text here.—16. 9s 7nd: Φ om. ‘ Israel,’ but not 
in the parallel, v.18, where VSS also vary.»-17. jon: without 
ΓΝ ΠΡ : S# asterisks, prob. from faulty copy.—n1s3: for this 
use of 5 ‘in hostile sense’ see GB 80b; G4, revising, ‘ in Israel,’ 
preferred by Klost., Benz.—msm: Bf marage.—ppexa: Ehrl. 
(cf BH) attempts to save by rdg. ppxa, ‘as it was at Aphek.’— 
18. osnn: G" amplifies to ‘ five arrows,’ to connect with ‘ five 
times’ of ν.19; see Rahlfs, SS 3, 245.—19. mzn>: the inf. properly 
defended by Burn., St.; cf. Dr., Tenses, §204; the Gr. (=¥) has 
suggested to Klost., Haupt., al., the rdg. man .—20. "2: 
MS 187 τε, induced by the sing. in v.21.—r3y xz: Grr., 
ἔλθοντος τ. evtavrov; @ ‘at the coming of the year’ =EVV; 
Y ‘in ipso anno.’ Many corrections have been proposed, see 
Burn., St. at length; Burn., mn Xap; St., mw (abs. inf.) wa 
mwa: Kit. (cf. BH), mes nw; but m7 83 may be read with the 
inf, as locative of time.—21. 75: Grr., x. ἐπορευθη, exc. 6» with 
a doublet, x. epuyov x. ηλθε; SH has the pl., with gloss from 
Sym., treating the verb as passive; and so 1 MS (deR). Read 
with athnah, 3251, with Then., al., the Waw having been lost by 
haplog.—22. ox po: Ὁ om.—Ad fin. GY+«. ehaBev Αζαηλ τον 
αλλοῴφυλον εκ χειρος αὐτοῦ amo θαλασσης της καθ εσπεραν ews Αφεκ. 
St., following Wellh., has accepted this as original material, 
translating it into Heb.in SBOT. But see Rahlfs’s drastic criticism 
(SS 3, 289, cf. Sanda), pointing out that Luc. misunderstood 
‘the sea of the Arabah,’ 1425, as ‘ the sea of the West,’ 1.6., the 
Mediterranean, and so similarly at 254-5 with ‘the Arabah ‘= 
‘the West’; he introduced the same terminology here, but the 
Philistines never extended to Aphek, itself an invention taken 
from v.1?,—28, max Ndi: 1 MS+am=Grr.,  @.—any sy: Grr. om., 
SE x. .—25. nonboa: G" replaces the foll. Heb. with invented 
midrash: ‘‘ And Ioas smote the son of Ader, son of Azael thrice 
in the battle at Aphek according to the word of the Lord, and 


recovered the cities of Israel and what he took,’’ and then attaches 
1.1}: 16 


141-22, The reign of Amaziah of Judah. || 2 Ch. 25; ¢f. 
Ant., ix, 9. VV.1-4. Introductory regnal data. 2. Ascription 
of twenty-nine years to the reign is impossible. The ‘ twenty ᾿ 
appears to have been introduced from the preceding figure of 
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the young king’s age, 20 (and 5). Such is the judgment of 
Rost; KAT 320: Kittel, ΟΥ̓, 213" Robinson, 51. ἃ. 461: 
The recent special studies of the chronology have their par- 
ticular solutions. Lewy (pp. 11 ff.) assigns a reign of 13 years, 
with assumption of Amaziah’s retirement from active rule 
upon his defeat by Jehoash, with his son Azariah acting as 
regent ; this would account for the unique statement in v.27? 
that he lived after the death of Jehoash . . . fifteen years, 1.e., 
13+15=25/29. Begrich (149 ff.) holds that the synchronism 
in v.17 is unhistorical (indeed it can hardly be archival), and 
has affected the term here; the accession in the 2nd year of 
Jehoash, who reigned 16 years (1310), 1.6., 16—2=14, and 
14+15=29; he assigns the king 16 years. Mowinckel (pp. 
240 ff.) supports the Biblical figure with reduction of the 
successor Azariah’s term by Io years, 1.6., a reign of 10 years. 

ὃ. [he v. recovers its original form by bracketing an early 
interpolation: And he did the right in the eyes of YHWH [yet 
not like David his father], like all that his father Joash had done 
he did, the exception to his character being based on v.!. 
5. 6. The record of the punishment of his father’s murderers, 
when he got in control of state affairs—the assassins, his 
servants, having still remained in his court—is interesting 
history. V.8, with citation from the Law, Dt. 241%, is a 
moralizing addition; at the most we might retain and the 
murderers’ sons he did not slay as historic fact. ἢ), He smote 
Edom tn the Valley of Salt, ten thousand, and seized the Rock 
(Heb. sela‘'=EVV Sela] by batile; and he [or impersonal= 
they] called tts name Jokteel unto this day. We have here, 
with the possible exception of the last sentence, as again in 
v.22, a true archival item in its original form. Unrecognizable 
in modern translations is the introductory emphatic he of the 
Hebrew ; cf. Mesha’s repeated emphatic ‘I’ in his inscrip- 
tion ; in the transcription the first person was changed to the 
third ; a more extensive case occurs in 184. See the writer’s 
article, ‘ Archival Data in Kings,’ esp. p. 50. The locations 
of the Valley of Salt and the Rock have long been problems. 
The former region was the scene of David’s great victory 
over Edom, 2 Sam. 813, It may be a general name for the 
valley to the S of the Dead Sea; it has been identified with 
‘Ain-milh, ca. 30 km. W of Petra, in a wady, which would 
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be on the route of the Judzan army (so Sanda). Identification 
of the Rock with famous Petra goes back to @ with τ. πέτραν τ 
“petram’; see Robinson, BR 2, 573 ff.; Dédller, GES 265 1. ; 
BDD s.v. ‘Sela’; others have doubted the identification, 
e.g., Buhl, Gesch. d. Edonuter, 341., Kittel, Eissfeldt. But 
Glueck has successfully made the point that the place is one 
of the overhanging heights of the valley in which the later 
notable city Petra lay, Umm el-Biyarah, the ancient acropolis, 
as ‘now archeeologically established ’ (AASOR 14, 77; 15, 82, 
ΕἸΣ Abel GP? 4071). σε. xvid. 2s peaks: O1 
the city’s site as κύκλῳ δὲ πέτρᾳ dpovpovpévov, and hence its 
later name. Glueck well compares the ‘ parable’ of Balaam 
against the Kenite, Num. 24%4: “ Enduring thy habitation, 
and set in the rock (sela‘) thy nest (én), the last word 
playing on ‘ Kenite,’ 2z.e., the Smith-clan, which worked the 
rich copper mines of that region, as Glueck has demonstrated. 
For a full presentation of the topography of Petra, richly 
illustrated, see Mrs. G. Horsfield’s monograph, vol. 7 (1938) 
of Quarterly of the Dept. of Antiquities 1n Palestine (cf. review 
in A JA 1938, 565); also is to be noticed (Mrs.) M. A. Murray, 
Petra, the Rock City of Edom, 1938. The figure of ‘ 10,000 
Edomites’ is a customary round number; cf. the same 
figure in 137; in David's battle in the same locality the figure 
of his victims 15 put at 18,000, but this appearing in the title 
of Ps. 60 as 12,000—so little reliable is numerical tradition. 
Ch. has a playful midrash here, how they brought the ten 
thousand “to the top of the rock, and cast them down from 
the top of the rock, and they were all broken up.”’ Jokteel is 
not otherwise known (a city of that name in Judah, Josh. 1538). 

VV.8-44, Amaziah’s challenge to Jehoash and his undoing 
by the latter. The success of the two kings, of the one over 
Edom, of the other over Aram, provoked envious hostility ; 
Amaziah would naturally have desired to clear Transjordan 
of Israel—a fatuous policy. 8. Amaziah’s challenge, Let us 
see one another face to face, is couched in the knightly language 
of the duello; cf. I. 20%. 9. 10. Jehoash retorts like a 
superior gentleman with a brief and incisive fable, with which 
cf. Jotham’s more extensive harangue, Jud. 97-45. The Israelite 
strain of the fable was native, as such cases prove ; see further 
on I. 598., The actors in the fable are the thistle in Lebanon, 
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the cedar in Lebanon, the wild beasts in Lebanon ; it is hyper- 
criticism on Stade’s part, followed by Sanda, to excise 7 
Lebanon 2° and 3°. The application of the parable is equally 
curt: The smiting of Edom thou hast wrought, and thy heart 
would lift thee wp [cf. EVV]. Enjoy thy glory [one word in 
Heb. and contemptuous in form], and stay at home [Heb. i 
thy house]. And why wouldst thou challenge evil? ‘The last 
verb is in line with the tr. of Y, ‘ provocas,’ and so με, 
‘provoke calamity,’ Moffatt, ‘provoke trouble,’ Chic. B., 
‘court trouble.’ The verb presents the self-excitation of the 
champion, cf. the picture of YHwH rousing himself to war, 
Is. 4215; the same verb is used of starting war with an 
opponent, Dt. 2°™, c/. Dan.11'"**, “The renderings of EVV 
with the verb ‘to meddle’ are weak. 11. The contestants 
met face to face... at Beth-shemesh of Judah, 1.e., modern 
‘Ainshems, W of Jerusalem, the railroad passing close by it 
on the ancient thoroughfare from the sea to that city. For an 
archeological study of the site see E. Grant, Beth Shemesh 
(1929), and Ain Shems Excavations, Part I (1931); cf. Abel, 
GP 2, 282. Cook has well observed that the determinant, 
literally, which ts Judah’s, is from the northern point of 
view (JBL 51 [1932], 2831). 12. 18. Judah was defeated, 
they fled every one home (cf. I. 1216), and Amaziah was taken 
prisoner. The victor proceeded to Jerusalem, and arriving, 
he dismantled the wall of Jerusalem from the Ephraim Gate 
to the Corner Gate, 400 cubits. For these gates see Smith, 
erusalem; ANGICeS, 6.0, Gates, τ δὲ, <2). 110, .110,cands ΝΠ 
Burrows’s studies, ‘ A Source for the Topography of Ancient 
Jerusalem,’ AASOR 14 (1935), ¢g., pp. 118, 134, 137, and 
‘The Topography of Neh. 12, 31-43,’ JBL 54 (1935), 20 ἢ. 
The Ephraim Gate lay in the north wall, and according to 
the above authorities the Corner Gate was at the NE angle. 
But there would have been little reason for the northern 
victor to demolish a gate there, and Sanda, following Schick, 
would find the gate in question at the NW angle, and would 
accept the 400 cubits as a fairly correct figure for the distance 
between the two gates; however, the figure may present 
only a partial demolition. Cf. Uzziah’s restorations as re- 
ported by 2 Ch. 26°, the building of towers at the Corner 
Gate, the Valley Gate, the Angle Gate. 14. Jerusalem's 
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temple and palaces suffer their third despoliation, since 
Shishak (I. 1425-) and Hazael (121%). Hostages are mentioned, 
uniquely in Biblical history. 

VV.15- 16. The data for the end of Jehoash’s reign. For 
the original position here of the section, see Comm., 13’ 15. 

VV.17-22, The remainder of Amaziah’s reign, and his assas- 
sination. 17%. For the synchronism see above on v.%. 19. 
And they made a conspiracy against him in Jerusalem: the 
second assassination of a Judean monarch, following that of 
the father (121-22), the conspiracy here being stated im- 
personally. We may only speculate again, as in the father’s 
case, upon the motive of the conspiracy, which was persistent 
to the extreme; but it was no popular cause, as v.*! shows. 
And he fled to Lachish, and they sent after him to Lachish, 
and they killed him there. Lachish, long identified with Tell 
el-Hesy, as in F. J. Bliss’s volume, A Mound of Many Cities 
(1894), is now definitely located at Tell ed-Duweir, ὃ km. SW 
of Beit-jibrin, where a remarkable discovery of Hebrew 
ostraca of Jeremiah’s age has been made. Two pertinent 
volumes on Lachish are available (see Bibliography, s.v.), 
the first with Preface on ‘The Discovery’ by the late 
lamented J. L. Starkey ; see also Albright, BASOR 68 (1937), 
22 ff.; R.S. Haupert, BA 1 (1938), 21 ff., and for the earlier 
literature Abel, GP 2, 36γ 1. Mention of Lachish also recurs 
in 184, 20. And they brought him upon horses, and he was 
buried in Jerusalem with his fathers in David's City. The 
first sentence is obscure, and Winckler, followed by Haupt 
(cf. BH), would insert it before and he fled in ν.15; but Sanda’s 
suggestion of a solemn funeral procession back to Jerusalem 
is quite to the point. 21. A note on the succession to the 
throne: And all the people of Judah took Azariah, who was 
sixteen years old, and made him king in place of his father 
Amaziah. The v. presents a unique political datum ; cf. the 
part played by ‘ the people of the land’ in Jehoash’s accession 
(1117f-), For the name Azariah and the variant Uzziah see 
Comm., 151. 22. He built Elath, and restored ut to Judah, 
after that the king slept with his fathers. The usual interpreta- 
tion, so e.g., Then., Kittel, is that the son promptly completed 
his father’s interrupted operation, but the time note, with 
the king as subject, is most obscure. Six Gr. MSS introduce 
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Amaziah’s name as the subject, followed by Winckler, Sanda. 
Skinner most arbitrarily suggests Jeroboam as the original 
subject. But the record of the restoration of Elath is another 
archival datum, beginning with the emphatic fe, without 
previous conjunction, and doubtless stood once in the same 
official record as v.?.. It became detached, was by haphazard 
restored here. The following temporal sentence is clumsy 
editorial reflection on the misplacing of the item. For Elath 
(by the older pronunciation) see on Eloth, I. 9?& But the 
famous harbour was to be lost again to Aram (16°). 

VV.28-28. The reign of Jeroboam II of Israel. Οὐ Ant., ix, 
10, I, 2. 28. For the length of the reign, 41 years, there is 
no variation in the VSS; Jos. makes it the round figure 4o. 
24-27. The usual condemnation of members of the Northern 
dynasties (v.?+) is followed by an archival datum of Jeroboam’s 
recovery of Israelite territory from Aram. 25a. He [the Heb. 
emphatic pronoun] restored the border of Israel from the Entrance 
of Hamath unto the Sea of the Arabah. The ideal limits of 
Israel’s territory are here expressed; cf. Am. 6", etc. The 
Entrance of Hamath is the opening from the south into the 
Beka‘, the great valley between the two Lebanon ranges 
(see Eissfeldt, R. Schamra u. Sanchuntathon, 32 ἴ., citing a 
study by Noth in ZDPV 58 (1935), 185 ff.; E. Robinson 
understood it as of the northern end of the valley, LBR 568, 
cf. Burney, Judges, 63). To this item is attached a prophetic 
oracle: 250. according to the word of YHWH, God of Israel, 
which he spoke through his servant the prophet, Jonah ben 
Amuttat, of Gath-hepher ; this continued with an explanation 
of the divine clemency: 26. For YHwuH saw that Israel’s 
affliction was very bitter ; for there was ‘none shut up nor left 
at large’ [so RVV JV; see Note], and no helper for Israel ; 
27. and YHWH spoke not for blotting out Israel’s name from 
under heaven ; and he saved them by the hand of Jeroboam ben 
Joash. This oracle of a nationalistically minded prophet must 
be original, however inexact the present phrasing may be.’ 


1 Later to this historical Jonah the prophetic book of that name with 
its burden against Nineveh came to be assigned. For Jonah’s home 
town (also Josh. 1913), between Sepphoris and Tiberias, from of old 
connected with the prophet’s memory, as Jerome reports, see Dalman, 
Sacred Sites and Ways, 111. 
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There is to be noted T. H. Robinson’s remark (HJ 1, 359, n. 1): 
“This must have been written before 734 B.c.’’ Jonah took a 
contrary view to that of his contemporaries, Amos and Hosea ; 
the former (61°) condemned the braggadocio of the national 
revival: ‘“‘ who rejoice in Lo-debar, and say, Have we not 
taken Karnaim to ourselves ? ”’ (the places named are Trans- 
jordanic). And according to Amos 813 the far northern shrine 
of Dan was still flourishing. 28. The political expansion is 
further eked out in the concluding summary of the acts of 
Jeroboam ... how he warred, and how he restored Damascus 
and Hamath ‘for Judah in Israel’ {ste !]. The reference to 
Judah is unintelligible (cf. AV RVV); the passage is generally 
reduced by critics to ¢o Israel (and thus long ago 55). The note 
of the ‘ restoration ’ of distant Hamath as well as of Damascus 
is absurd; various rewritings of the passage have been 
attempted (see Note). If there be any traditional reminis- 
cence, we might think of recovery of old-time territorial 
markets in Damascus (cf. I. 20%).2, But the revival was socially 
and economically unsound, and Amos and Hosea foresaw the 
debacle. The black night that followed has obscured the 
temporary glory of the reign; as Olmstead observes (HPS 
420): “In the few lines grudgingly vouchsafed by the editor 
of Kings to Jeroboam II... we glimpse one of the mightiest 
rulers of Israel.’’ The Biblical information on this reign 15 
meagre enough. The one item presented above fits into the 
scheme of Assyria’s movement westward against the Syrian 
states. The Eponym Canon itemizes attacks upon Damascus 
in 773 B.c., Hadrach in 772, and again in 765, 755, and Arpad 
in 754. The last campaign is brilliantly illustrated by a 
native Aramaic document, found at Sijin in 1931 (Comm., I. 18, 
p. 299, n. 2). It presents a humiliating treaty imposed by the 
conqueror upon the local king of Ktk (9) along with Mata‘ilu 
king of Arpad, and is parallel to a similar Assyrian document 
on the same subject. For the history of this period cf. Alt’s 
study, ‘Die syrische Staatenwelt vor dem Einbruch der 
Assyrer.’ The continuous suppression of the Syrian states, 


2 For Hamath see Dussaud, TH 233 ff., and for H. Ingholt’s long 
series of excavations there his Rapport préliminatre sur sept campagnes 
de foutlles ἃ Hama en Syrie (1932-38), Memoirs of the Danish Royal 
Academy, Copenhagen, 1940. 
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later renewed by the advent οἱ Tiglath-pileser (745 B.c.), gave 
Israel opportunity for revenge against Syria in Jeroboam’s 


reign (ca. 783-743 B.C.). 


2. mv: for abnormal sing. see 8!7.—y rym Kt.=Grr.; payie 
Kr;=Ch. and other VSS; for the name see Noth, IP 267; a 
Minzan name, yy, appears (NPS 1, 157).—38. avy bis: 2 MSS 
om. 19°, 1 MS om. 29,.—4, 170: as at 124.5. un: G6 G» om 
by simplification, in line with Ch.—6, insv bis; mo Kt., nov. 
Kr.: for the variations in Kal and Hofal cf. the original law in 
Dt. 2418, and the parallel in Ch.; for the variations in MSS, edd., 
VSS see BH, notes ad loca, and deR., St. at length. nx 5: MSS 
9 ΞΞ- (ἢ. ; see deR.—%, nova: Kr. πῦρ, and so many MSS, as in 
2 Sam. 818, Ps. 60?; the Kt. induced by Ch.; Grr. have barbarous 
transliterations of ‘sn 3; Aq., Sym. translate.—wpem: for the 
consecution see the writer’s art. cited in Comm.; the form is 
original, vs. critics—yton: @ Kevakka, by identification with 
Kir-haresheth, for which identification see Abel, GP 2, 418.— 
byapt: see Note on crue, I. 412; the name is identical with 
Symp, 1 Ch. 418, with verbal element=Arab. kit, ‘ to nourish.’— 
‘unto this day’: cf. I. 8%, IT. 822, 16°.—8, nbw ix: see Note, I. 934. 
—n ip: ἜΝ ‘p is the usual expression.—9, mina: the Grr., exc. 
one Origenian rdg., have a primitive abbreviation of axavéos, 
B al., axav, ®» texts axxav.—l0. 725 Wen: for the consecution 
see Dr., Tenses, 141.—122n 1729: G G# correctly for the verb, 
ἐενδοξασθητι; G" has a triplet rendering of the verb: 7 καρδια 
gov ἡ βαρειὰ (1220) ενδοξασθητι bis, the final repetition appearing 
to be due to gloss correction ; see Rahlfs, SS 3, 198. Ch. has for 
the verb w2205, generally corrected to 12295. There is no reason 
to correct the text with Klost., cf. BH.—11. emm: ΒΤ om., 
SA Χο —am be upseni xia: Gr. MSS 44 71 om., ΖΞ -x-; us. 
St., the prolixity may well be original.—12. inxd: Kt. Ἰοπνῦ = 
Grr. (exc. x y), ΘῈ ὦ A; Kr. vonkbS=Ch., © Y; Kt. is correct, 
cf. 82.—13. ann a: OGrr. om., SF «Χο τ ΠΝ js weit 15: Ὁ 
texts (B al.) have the double patronymic probably intruded from 
Ch.; but the Gr. used by ΘΒ omitted the second one.— x3" 
Kt., 8a Kr.: @ © S=Kr.; =Kt.; Kr. is to be preferred 
in the consecution. @" PY follow Ch., waws, which Burn., St. 
accept without sufficient reason.—iyw3:=G G62 ΘΗ; some τὸ 
MSS Ken., deR. (Ginsburg as. -Or.), “ywo=Ch., and the other 
VSS; the latter is to be accepted; the case one of labial varia- 
tion.—14, np: it is easy to correct to np; but Ch. om. the 
verb, as does one Lucianic MS here, and there may have been 
an original lacuna here, which was supplied in this fashion.— 
15: ὯΝ - Ὁ MSS, as. (8551-5 e701 s i — ee IS. Grr, Κ᾽ cas 
ἜΝ. -- 18. woxen: Grr.+‘' and all that he did.’’—28. tsw* wn: 
19 MSS Ken., deR., αἰ Sy ‘», acc. to the correct formula=@ 455 
SH TL,— 24, mon ὉΣῸ : for the noun MSS γνθπ, to be read ag 
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sing.; cf. 1314, etc. 6" om. 55, prob. finding an exception in view 
of the divine favour to the reign.—25. naa: G" προς εσπεραν ; 
see Note, 137%.—26. 5: VSS, modern trr., ‘ bitter,’ but the 
form is impossible; see SBOT for attempted revisions, of which 
Burn.’s 120 is simplest.—siy cps ὝΣ cex: for the phrase see 
Note, I. 143% Eissf. well tr. with ‘‘ allesamt waren dahin.” @ 
understood tex as adj. and so: odryoorous (correcting B) cuvexouevous 
K. εσπανισμενους (these two ppls. a doublet=‘ being in want’) 
κ. εγκαταλελειμενους, which © reduced by omitting x. eorav.— 
27. cv: Grr. by primitive error, orepua=SH, exc. GY", ονομα.--- 
28. ἘΠῸ ws: Gr. variations here as in 13!2.—pwo ms Syn ws 
ssa mim men msi: of the VSS  @ alone give reasonable 
sense by omitting ‘to Judah’ and rdg. ‘ to Israel.’ But ‘ Judah’ 
of the text remains a conundrum, and all correction is arbitrary. 
For various rewritings see Burn., St. The former’s revision, 
accepted by Sanda, reads in tr.: ‘‘and how he fought with 
Damascus, and how he turned away Y.’s wrath from Israel ”’ ; 
but Jeroboam as diverter of the divine wrath is most improbable. 


Ch. 15. For the brilliant hght cast upon this and the 
following ch. from the inscriptions of Tiglath-pileser III (IV), 
745-727 B.C. see the texts.im -GlOT 1, 208 Tl WB 2.2 th 
AKA 1, che Tas Alb 1,113 f..-and im selection; CP 308i. ° 
AKAT 172ff.; AB 463 ff. For this Assyrian phase of 
Biblical history, in addition to the Histories, au courant, is 
to be consulted Dhorme, ‘ Les pays bibliques et l’Assyrie,’ in 
six sections, RB 7, 8 (1910-11). For text criticism of cc. 
15-21 see Stade, ZAW Ὁ (1886), 156 ff.=Akad. Reden, 201 ff. 

VV."". The reign of Azariah-Uzziah of Judah. || 2°Ch. 26 
(with a long insertion, vv.5~1°) >; cf. ἄν, ix, 10, 3, 4. 1. The 
king’s name appears below intermittently as Uzziah, vv. 
13, 30. 32. 34 (but with variations in MSS), and so throughout 
Ch., except in the Davidic family-tree (I. 3!*), and in Amos, 
Hosea, Isaiah. Azariah is evidently the throne-name, Uzziah 
an adopted name, or possibly a popular alias with piay on the 
roots, ‘help’ in the first case, ‘might’ in the second, the 
latter as a result of the king’s triumphs.! The name of 
Azariah of Judah has produced a vexed problem because of 


1 For such changes of royal names cf. Jedidiah-Solomon, Shallum- 
Joahaz, Eliakim-Jehoiakim, Mattaniah-Sedekiah. There is also the 
change of name of Assyrian kings upon accession to the throne of 
Babylon, of Tiglath-pileser as Pul (cf. v.19 below), of Shalmaneser IV 
as Ululai, of Ashurbanipal as Kandalanu; see the Babylonian King 
List A, KB 2, 286 f. 
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the appearance of a contemporary Azriau of Ya’tidi in Tiglath- 
pileser’s Annals for the year 738 (see KB 2, 27; ATB 1, 345; 
ARA τ, §770; CP 314; AB 463). Early interpretations 
naturally identified this figure with the Judzan king, so e.g., 
Schrader in COT. But Winckler, in his Altor. Forschungen, 
I, 1 ff. (cf KAT 54), upset this view by identification of 
Ya'tidi with the home-land of Panammiwa king of Y’di, later 
Ssam/al, in far North Syria, inscriber of two lengthy Aramaic 
inscriptions (known by the names of Hadad, the father, and 
Panammiuwa, the son [see Bibliography, xli]), the second of 
which records the king’s presence at Tiglath-pileser’s triumph 
in Damascus in the year 732. This identification has since been 
generally accepted by historians, e.g., by Rogers (CP 311), 
and by Gray in his Comm. on Isaiah (pp. Ixix seg.). A vigorous 
denial of this change of interpretation was entered by Lucken- 
bill in AJSL 41 (1925), 217 ff., and his judgment, although 
drastically condemned by Meyer, has been stoutly endorsed 
by Noth (JP τος f.). But the Assyrian’s boastful report of a 
devastating campaign against Ya’iidi can only with extreme 
strain be interpreted as referring to far-off Judah. For the 
interesting parallelism of names Gray notes from Ass. inscrip- 
tions that of Menahem of Israel, and so of Shomeron, for the 
year 738, and Menahem of Samsimuruna for 701. As for the 
northern name Azriau, if its final element be the divine Yahu, 
a parallel exists in the name of an Aramzan king known from 
Sargon’s inscriptions, with the variation Hu-bidi/Yau-bidi 
(see Noth, 7b., 110, n. 3). But there are to be recalled the 
older Heb. inscription of Kilammiiwa in North Syria, and the 
Hebraizing Aramaic inscription of Zakar of Hamath, and we 
may possibly assume wandering knights of fortune from the 
far south ; cf. the relations of Toi king of Hamath with David, 
according to 1 Ch. 18%-, also the reference to Hamath above, 
1458, And so Meyer (GA 3, 28; cf. n. 4) recognizes Yau-bidi, 
‘the bad Hittite’ of the Ass. text, as ‘ ein israelitischer Reis- 
laufer.’ 2 

This historical summary is extraordinarily brief for a long 
reign, containing the one unique item of the king’s physical 


2 For identification of the divine element in those names with Bab. 
Yaum, and Yao of Abraxas gems, see KAT 66, and Eissf., R. Schamra 
u. Sanch., 17. 
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affliction. On the other hand Ch. has a long list of the king’s 
achievements with a large and admirably equipped army 
against the Philistines and Arabians (he was indeed relieved 
from the pressure of Aram and Israel), and of his building 
operations in Jerusalem and throughout the kingdom, he 
himself appearing as an amateur of agriculture ; but for his 
vaulting ambition in presuming to offer the incense-sacrifice 
inthe temple (a datum in the constant feud between royalty 
and priesthood), he was smitten with leprosy on his forehead, 
and so excluded from his office. For ‘The Sin of Uzziah’ 
see Morgenstern, HUCA 12-13 (1938), 1 ff. There is hardly 
question but that Ch. has drawn from excellent ancient 
sources at least for the secular details of this account. We 
might assume an early lacuna in the tradition of our book. 
5. And YHWH smote the king, and he was stricken with leprosy 
unto the day of his death; and he dwelt in a house set apart: 
so for the final phrase JV; EVV Chic. B., ‘in a several/ 
separate house’ (=GV FV); more explicitly RV™s has ‘in 
a lazar house, RV4™-me ‘in an infirmary’; Moffatt tr. 
the final term with ‘unmolested.’ For the archival item, 
with definite legal phraseology, of the king’s malady cf. the 
annalistic report in the Babylonian Chronicle concerning a 
king of Elam, who “ suffered with a stroke, his mouth was 
closed and he could not speak ᾿᾿ (col. 11, lines 20f.; KB 2, 
280; Rogers, CP 214). The statement on the king’s habitat, 
as generally translated, suggests a condition ‘in quarantine’ ; 
but see Comm. on Naaman’s case (54). The Heb.=‘in the 
house of x,’ and the noun in question=‘ freedom;’ cf. the 
use of the corresponding adj. in I Sam. 17%, generally inter- 
preted as civically ‘free.’ The phrase here may be rendered, 
in the status [with extended sense of Heb. house] of exemption, 
1.€., from royal, sacred and civic duties, which a diseased 
man (as in the history of even modern royalty) might not 
exercise (and so Kimchi recognized). See the writer’s brief 
article on ‘ Soul Gods,’ HTR 34 (1941), 321 f., and Note below, 
with an interesting Ugaritic parallel. In these circumstances 
the king’s son Jotham was Over-the-House [cf. 1. 4°], Judge of 
the people of the land, the latter title probably a technical term 
for regency. A remarkable archeological sequel to this record 
has been discovered by E. L. Sukenik in a small museum in 
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Jerusalem ; see his report in QS 1931, 217 ff., and cf. Albright, 
BASOR 44 (1931), 8 ff. This is a stone with an Aramaic 
inscription reading: ‘‘ Hither were brought the bones of 
Uzziah king of Judah.”’ Cf. the rather cryptic note on his 
burial in Ch., v.28. It was in this royal death-year that Isaiah 
had the vision of his call (Is. 61). 

VV.8-12, The reign of Zechariah of Israel. For vv.8-3! οἵ. 
Ant., ix, 11, 1. According to v.™ this reign, terminating the 
dynasty of Jehu, fulfilled the divine word in τοῦθ, 10. The 
social confusion throughout the Levant in face of the Assyrian 
terror was the background of the king’s murder, in the con- 
spiracy of a certain Shallum, who attacked him at Jtbleam 
[=61, ® before people>current rendering, before the people], 
and killed him. For the place, also the scene of Ahaziah’s 
murder by Jehu, cf. 927; for the correction see Note. [or 
these last kings, Zechariah to Hoshea, the burial of Menahem 
alone is recorded. VV.13-16, The reign of Shallum of Israel, 
plus an archival datum concerning his murderer and successor 
Menahem. Shallum was done away with after a reign of 
a full month (Heb. a month of days). 14. And Menahem ben 
Gadi came up from Tirsah [the one-time royal residence, I. 
1571], and came to Samaria, and attacked Shallum ben Jabesh 
in Samaria, and killed him, and reigned in his stead. Then 
after the usual editorial sequel on the acts of Shallum (v.}°) 
comes an item, v.!®, with the introductory archival then, 
anticipating the history of Menahem’s reign in νος 11 
may have been originally collocated with v.44; cf. the dis- 
placement of such an item in 147%, 16. The difficulty of 
the v. is evident from the tr. of AV with its italicization 
of essential additions for sense, here represented in brackets : 
Then Menahem smote Tiphsah and all that were therein, and 
the coasts thereof from Tirsah ; because they opened not {to 
him), therefore he smote [it; and] all the women with child 
therein he ripped up ,; and so the text of RVV JV, but with- 
out the italics of AV. In every aspect the v. is obscure, as all 
VSS prove; the verb opened is masc. sing., and the range 
of the geographical items is problematic. Tiphsah has been 
naturally, if absurdly, identified with Tiphsah-Thapsacus on 
the Euphrates of I. 51 (see Poole, and Rawlinson, ad loc.). 
The now generally accepted correction is to Tappuah, based 

15 
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on the transliteration in @". But with Tirsah belonging to 
Manasseh and Tappuah (also in Shishak’s list, no. 39) in 
the extreme north of Ephraim (Jos. 168, 178—for the two 
places see Abel, GP 2, 475, 485), there remains the problem 
of such a barbarous raid carried out between two such closely 
neighbouring cities. Sanda would relieve the passage by 
excising from Tirsah as an interpolation from v.14. The 
problem remains why there was such an early snarl in a 
presumably simple text. The savage cruelty against pregnant 
women was typical of those days of the Assyrian terror; it 
was expected from Hazael (813), practised on Israel by Ammon 
(Am. 115), and was to be part of Israel’s final tragedy (Hos. 14). 

VV.17-22. The reign of Menahem of Israel. 18. The punctua- 
tion at end of the v. must be corrected along with word- 
corrections, following the Grr. And he did the evil in the sight 
of YHWH, he turned not from all the sin (35 away from the sins] 
of Jeroboam ben Nebat, for which he made Israel liable. In 
his days [18 all his days] 19. came Pul king of Assyria against 
the land, and Menahem gave to Pul a thousand talents of 
silver, that his hand (3) hands] might be with him to confirm 
the kingdom in his hand. 80. And Menahem exacted the silver 
against Israel, against all the magnates of wealth—to give to 
the king of Assyria—fifty shekels of silver per person; and 
the king of Assyria turned back and stayed not there in the 
land. A unique contemporary touch appears in the item 
with the alternate name for Tiglath-pileser. Acc. to 1 Ch. 
526 the two names represented distinct persons, and such 
was the natural understanding until quite recent times, as 
é.g., With Rawlinson, ad loc. When Tiglath-pileser finally 
ascended the distinct throne of Babylon, in 729 B.c., he 
assumed the name Pulu, as it appears in the Babylonian 
King-List A (CP 202) with transcription as Πωρου in the 
parallel Ptolemaic Canon (Bibliog., xlii), and as ®ovdos in 
Eusebius ; see P. Schnabel, Berossos, 143 f. The tribute of 
‘Menahem of Samaria’ (7.0. the novel designation of the 
kingdom), along with that of the kings of Damascus (Rastinu 
—see on v.?’), Gebal-Byblos, Hamath, etc., is recorded by 
the conqueror in his Annals for the year 738. For references 
for calculation of the money-value of the talent see Comm., 
I. 10, Sanda (writing in 1912) calculated the value of the 
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1000 talents at 16-17 million francs. Mari of Damascus (see 
Comm., 13274-) paid Adad-nirari III 2300 talents of silver, 
20 of gold, 3000 of copper, 5000 of iron, along with cloth 
fabrics, ivory: furmiture,ete., 7c 1, Τοῖς “ARAN T8706, ccf, 
§735). Given the value of a talent at the minimum figure of 
3000 shekels (so Galling, BR 186—c/t. Dt. 2219, Eze. 451°), 
the 50 shekels poll-tax represents 60,000 taxable persons— 
an objective side-light on the financial condition of the upper 
classes, so dramatically denounced by the contemporary 
Prophets. See further on 1514 for comparison of this tribute 
with that of Hezekiah to Sennacherib. Magnates of wealth 
translates the Heb. phrase generally rendered with ‘ mighty 
men of valour,’ but the ancient military expression had 
changed its meaning to one of economic significance; cf. 
I. rz#8, JI. 2413, and see Lurje, Studien, 17 ff. The adverb 
there indicates a scribe writing outside of the land, with which 
cf. his use of ‘ Pul’ ; see Robinson, HJ I, 373, n. 5. 

VV.28-26, The reign of Pekahiah ben Menahem of Israel. 
The only particular event given for the reign is v.29: And 
his captain Pekah ben Remaliah conspired against him, and he 
attacked him in Samaria, tn the castle of the royal house, [18 -Ἐ 
four words] and with him fifty Gileadites ; and he slew him, 
and reigned in his stead. The excepted words appear in 
EVV as with/by Argob and with/by Arteh; see Note for their 
character as a corrupt gloss to ν.39, 

VV.?7-31. The reign of Pekah ben Remaliah of Israel. 
27. The twenty years (entered gloss-wise, without the necessary 
preface, ‘‘ and he reigned ’’—cf. EVV) assigned to the reign 
is an absurdity for a term reduced by most chronologers to 
two years, by some to five. There appears to have been a 
learned conspiracy to follow out the laudable scheme of syn- 
chronistic history, but impossible with the anarchic condi- 
tions of the North. The ‘20’ recurs again in v.3°, although 
out of place, and νν.33. 33 give the figures, the sum of which 
is presented by ‘ the 17th year of Pekah ’ for Ahaz’s succession 
(161), There is reserved for the history of Ahaz the item of 
the attack of Pekah and Rason of Aram upon Judah (v.%?, 
16° 6). 29. In the days of Pekah king of Israel came Tiglath- 
pileser king of Assyria, and seized Ijon [‘Iyén] and Abel-beth- 
maachah and Janoah [Yanéah] and Kedesh and Hasor and 
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Gilead and Galilee, ail the land of Naphtali, and extled them to 
Assyria. Of these places ‘Iy6n, Abel-beth-Maachah and ‘all 
the land of Naphtali’ are listed along with Chinnereth in 
I. 157° (g.v.) among the districts seized by Ben-Hadad from 
Baasha; they had since reverted to Israel. Abel-b.-M. is 
recorded in the contemporary Ass. list of conquests cited 
below. For Yandéah, probably modern Yanth, τὸ km. N of 
Tyre, and Kedesh, modern Kades, 36 km. E of Tyre, see 
Albright, AASOR 6 (1926), 18 ff.; Abel, GP 2, 354, 416; 
Dussaud, TH 23; per contva, Buhl, GAP, Index, s.vv. For 
Hasor see on I. 91°. That these far northern cities were still 
Israelite is of historical interest. Gzlead, intercepting those 
northern districts, might possibly be identified with an un- 
certain place-name (Gala’za) cited below from the Ass. annals, 
otherwise the word and then the following Galilee are to be 
elided (so Stade, Eissfeldt) ; BH imples omission of all the 
land of Naphtali. Sanda retains the disputed words, under- 
standing the summary to refer to the three campaigns of 
Tiglath-pileser ; but the order remains geographically irregular. 
Tiglath-pileser parallels the above precise record in his (frag- 
mentary) Annals: after describing a campaign in Syria 
(Hadrach, Gebal, Simirra of Gen. 1018, etc., are named) he 
continues: ‘“‘ the cities of .. . Gala’za (?), Abilakka (Abel-b.- 
M.), which are on the border of Bit-Humria (Omri-land) ... 
the wide land of Naphtali (?—of the word only the final 
syllable survives ; see Rogers’s note) in its entirety I brought 
within the border of Assyria’ (ARA 1, §815; cf. KB 2, 30 ff. ; 
CP 320f.; AB 4041... The final sentence of the v. is the 
first mention of a Golah, an exile, in the sad chapters of 
Israelite history. A prophetic parallel is the reference in 
Is. 823 to the affliction of the land of Zebulun and the land 
of Naphtali. 80. And Hoshea ben Elah made a conspiracy 
against Pekah ben Remaliah, and attacked him, and slew him, 
and reigned in hts stead in the twentieth year of Jotham ben 
Uzziah. The date (cf. the ‘twenty years’ τῶν." is absolutely 
inconsistent with v.83, according to which Jotham reigned 
but 16 years (unless years of his regency, ν.5, were included), 
and with 171, according to which Hoshea succeeded in Ahaz’s 
twelfth year. Lucian expunged the contradictory item, but 
that gives no basis for textual criticism. See on the passage 
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as “ Not a Gloss,’ W. E. Barnes, JTS 8 (1907), 294 ff. These 
curt items are fortunately eked out by ν.37 and 16*f-, and still 
more fully by the Assyrian annals, revealing the political 
setting, how Pekah in combination with Aram felt strong 
enough to defy Assyria, but came to his own undoing by a 
pro-Assyrian faction among his own people. The Assyrian 
record continues the citation given above with a chronologi- 
cally later item, reporting first the insurrection of Hanno of 
Gaza and the conquest of that city, thus revealing a wide- 
spread revolt against Assyrian domination, and then proceed- 
ing: ‘‘ The land of Bit-Humria .. . all its people, together 
with their goods, I carried off to Assyria, Pakaha their king 
they deposed, and I placed Ausi’ (Hoshea) over them as king. 
Ten talents of gold, x talents of silver, as their tribute I 
received from them, and to Assyria I carried them.’”’ The 
Assyrian boastfulness appears in the allegation of an entire 
deportation, while the domestic origin of the coup d'état is 
ignored. But thus the last king of Israel received formally 
the throne from the Assyrian conqueror, even as the last of 
the Judean dynasty was installed by the Babylonian (2417). 

Ἀν: 22s “Che reign. Of Jotham) ot judah- |\'2-Ch..27°:2 πὲ); 
Ant., 1x, ΤΙ, 2. Glueck has discovered at Tell el-Kheleifeh a 
seal belonging to this period inscribed LYTM ; it may be 
read, ‘ Jotham’s,’ possibly to be ascribed to this king; see 
BASOR 79 (1940), 13 ff., with plates, and extensive note by 
Albright on interpretation of the name. The brief history 
contains two archival items. 385). He [with emphatic pro- 
noun] buzli the Upper Gate of the house of YHwH. This gate 
appears in Jer. 207, ‘the Gate of Benjamin, the Upper,’ 
probably by double nomenclature, and in Eze. ο5, ‘ the Upper 
Gate that faces the north,’ precised more exactly in 8? as 
‘the Gate of the inner court that faces the north’; see 
Smith, Jerusalem, 2,125,257. 7. In those days YHWH began 
to send into Judah Rason [Heb. Resin—see Note] king of Aram 
and Pekah ben Remaliah. The v. is out of place between the 
customary final vv. on the reign. It indicates that the 
Northern attack on Judah began before the campaign re- 
corded for the next reign (165-®). Ch. has a good tradition 
of Jotham’s extensive building operations, and of his success 
over Ammon, laying them under tribute; this may have 
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been a cause of the Aramezan-lIsraelite offensive, which how- 
ever had as its greater object the forcing of Judah into the 
anti-Assyrian coalition. Note that the hostile attack is 
ascribed to YHwu’s will, but without any moral motivation, 
as is the case with the Prophets. 


1. myy: also πὴ» below; for replacement with (:)nuy, below, 
and for constantly varying rdgs. of MSS, edd., and VSS, see 
deR. For invvy in Pal. seals see JAE 122, 184, 189, for ἹΠῊΝ 
1b., 196, 221, 223.—2. imo": the verbal element is pf., with 
Noth, IP 190, vs. Kt. of Ch., 2°, preferred by Sanda.—}, ns 
mywpni: τὸ MSS, Ch., mwonn ’s; OGrr. transliterate the last word 
with wé for the final syllable; Aq., ev ow ελευθεριας; Sym., 
K. wket κεκλεισμενος, adopted by 598 after the transliterated phrase, 
and so @; ‘ the Others,’ acc. to MS z, xpvdatws=H; T ‘ outside 
of Jerusalem,’ and so Jos., ‘ out of the city’; Y ‘in domo libera 
seorsum’; Rashi as though=‘ free among the dead,’ citing Job 
318; Kimchi interprets as of freedom from office. Klost.’s sugges- 
tion to read ‘pn ΠΣ, ‘in his house in freedom’ (adverbial), 
1.6., from duties, is favourably regarded by some critics (cf. Burn., 
Sk., Sanda, Moff.), but, as St. remarks, ‘‘ nothing is gained by 
this revision.’’ The adj. wpen=‘ free,’ as of an especially exempt 
citizen (1 Sam. 1735), and so the word fubsu in the Amarna tablets. 
For discussion of the civic term see Pedersen, [srael, I-II, 498 f., 
Pedersen and Albright, /POS 1926, 103 ff., 106 ff., and the latter 
in SAC 217, and note; also I. Mendelsohn’s study of the term 
in the several languages in BASOR 83 (1941), 36 ff., but without 
reference to the present passage. R. Gordis, in J/QR 27 (1936), 
43 1., regards this as a case of ‘contrasted meanings,’ the word 
here expressing ’confinement’; but such explanation is not 
necessary. Otherwise ‘wen is used by extension of other-worldly 
conditions: in Ps. 88%, ‘ free among the dead,’ and Job 317-, in 
description of Hades, ‘“‘ small and great are there, and slave is 
free from his master’’; 7.e., Sheol is place of utter inactivity, 
where law is unnecessary, since there ‘‘ the wicked cease from 
troubling, and the weary are at rest.’’ A problem is raised by the 
double occurrence of the identical phrase in Ugaritic, wrd bihptt’rs, 
in the poem of Alein Baal, Syria, 1932, 113 ff., viii, 7 f., and that 
of the Death of Baal, ib., 1934, 305 ff., v, 14 f. The mng. of this 
in the context is obscure ; it is to be translated, ‘‘ go down (impv.) 
into the house of #. earthwards.”’ Albr., with varying etymology, 
would render the phrase with ‘ subterranean house,’ or the lke, 
as suitable to the context (J POS 1934, 131, ἢ. 162). But the above 
cited reff. permit the Ugaritic term to be explained from the Heb. ; 
cf. the Jewish and Christian expressions of ‘ peace,’ ‘ rest,’ ‘ release,’ 
for the departed.—j"xn [ny]: Grr. have exc. v, although $# 
asterisks.—8, ‘38th year’: N al., ‘ 28th,’ vs. A 2 Q.—inm21: 
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A N-+most MSS Afapias (not G).—9. msxum: again the variant 
ΓΝῸΠΣ in MSS; Hex. MSS, N+, 4 as though ‘mn dsp: cf. ν.18.- 
10. inon, we: @ Hex. as pl.—ry bsp: some MSS as one 
word; & (B) Κεβλααμ; G" ev Ιεβλααμ, contained as doublet in 
Hex.; Hex., ‘ before the people ’=the other VSS. @ supports 
the early error in %, to be corrected after @ to oybaa; this 
suggestion originally made by Graetz, Gesch., 2, 1, 99.—12. 
sia: @ om.—13. ow: on the name as ‘ replacement’ see GB, 
Noth, JP 174.—u"> jn: prob. clan-name; cf. the city-name, 
Jud. 218f-, and see Noth, 7b., 244.—14. ἘΠῚ =‘ comforter,’ as 
replacement of an earlier dead child (Noth, ἐδ., 222, listing Gr. 
parallels) ; for native and Akk. occurrences of the name see GB, 
and JAE 123; there is to be added the name Maveeyos, found 
at Dura-Europos (Albr., JAOS 57 [1937], 319): the name 
also Phoen. (Harris, Gvam., 93) ; Sanda sugg. abbreviation, as from 
‘God is my luck.’—ayin[s}]: Gr. texts in corrupt form, exc. 64.— 
jews: G- om.—rann ten: G om.—l16. ποῦ : G by early 
confusion with foll. ἢ. loct, Θερσα, Θερσιλα, etc.; GU Tadwe, ete. : 
Jos., Gayav=YP; S28 S A=W; read m5n, with Then., al.—nrp: 
Grr., ‘they opened (@" sing.) to him ’’=other VSS (and so EVV), 
exc. © with sing. verb; the pl. is expected, but the sing. may be 
impersonal.—[mnina] b> ms [J]: read 42) aps with all VSS, 
exc. Y paraphrasing with foll. sentence, and most Grr. omitting 
‘all.’—nnian: the first ἢ is an early duplication, cf a case in 
718; or, as Sanda sugg., a misplaced correction to read marx above. 
—18. msen Syp: in place of the unusual prep. 3 MSS n(})xunp, 
8 MSS ΣΊΝΟΣ bon, the latter=Grr. (exc. 61); YP € have sing. 
noun; read nmxun bon; cf. 1311, 1424.—18. 19. mo: b> Sx: read 
poo: Ssww with Grr. 4, and so Bottcher, Then., al.—19. np: 
Gr. x v have correctly PovA.—y : Grr., 99} Ξξξ 7, to be accepted ; 
cf. foll. yw3.—1P3 AZoeDn p'innd: G om.; St. elides as superfluous ; 
rather, @ so thought, or omission was due to parablepsis. 
20. ss: Klost., al., with Burn.’s judgment as ‘ probably correct,’ 
read iy, ‘and ordered,’ with omission of foll. no>n mx; but 
Haupt rightly cft. LHeb. use of the verb=‘ to collect,’ the similar 
use of pps in Jewish Aram. and of Arabic fdraja, e.g., hard, ‘ tax,’ 
cf. Engl. ‘ excise.’.—r0>: @ om. (ὉΠ -x), regarding it as re- 
dundant, and so St.—22. mnpp: MS 144 wnpp; here and below 
B al. by early error Φακεσιας. The name as ‘pb appears on a 
Pal. seal, JAE 202.—23. onw: cf. v27=B al., ΘΒ Φ ΑΙ; other 
Grr. have revised: A. αἷ., 10,’ Ν ας dl.,. °° 12.—25,. ney: the 
ame poss. cccurs in a Pal. seal, JAE 178; ef. Sataitic 
names, "δὴ, monn, NPS 1, 200.—d ma pows: on the first 
noun see Note, I. 1618; for original 73, corrected by Kr. to ‘pa, 
see Note, I. 1518. For ‘xa Grr., εναντίον = 4, misreading ἽΝ as 
"p.m mst [7 MSS ‘sa] ams ns: @, with correction of texts 
(see Rahlfs, Sept.), μετα τον Ἀργοβ x.u.r. Apeca ; G@ (Lagarde) μετα 
αὐτου A.x.u.a.A.; Q awkwardly understands my as accusatival ; 
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YP ‘iuxta Argob et iuxta Ari,’ 1.6., geographica terms, and so 
Rashi, ‘near Argob,’ and explaining the following with ‘by the 
golden lion that stood in the palace.’ St.’s suggestion, generally 
adopted since, is well to the point, that the passage is gloss to 
v.29, and to be corrected to ws" min msi ’s ms, ‘ Argob and Havvoth- 
Jair,’ for which Transjordanic localities see I. 413.-- δον») [28]: 
unless the pl. is geographical (cf. evrets), read either ‘sn (so MS 
30), or πρὸ, with St. G@ for the whole phrase, aro τ. τετρακοσίων 
(=A $4, not Ν @), which is incomprehensible.—27,. ‘20 years’: 
Grr. MSS change to ‘18,’ c, to’ 30.’—29. ἽΝ moan: also Ἴδ:5 “ἢ, 
16’, g.v.; there is now to be added the more exact transcrip- 
tion schendsn, in Lidzb., Altaram. Urkunden aus Assur (1921).— 
mosn: the acc. of direction, coming to be used absolutely; the 
same form in Eze. 47°; cf. nym, Josh. 21°°.—90. yen: the name 
in Elephantine texts, on Pal. jars (14, Ε 121, 204), and the full 
form wesrein in the Lachish letters.—any, nyy: B Ιωαθαμ, Αχας; 
in v.32 Ἰωναθαν, Afapiov; similar variations in other MSS, e.g., 
A $4; GQ=% throughout. G" om. this date datum.—8. xviv: 
MSS avin =Ch.—84. nvy 29: 5 MSS Ken., deR. om.; but the 
verb as at 14%, where no correction (in line with v.? above) is 
registered.—85. πο: VSS, exc. @, as though ven.—36. [avy] ws: 
Mich., Ken., ws 53 =VSS ; see deR. and Bar, and Note, I. 1677.— 
37. moun: the Hif. always used of plagues, e.g., Ex. 817, Am. 811.— 
mums: BA al. om.—ysi: ΠΣ is demanded by Akk. Rasunu, and 
so Gr. Ραασσων (exc. j Paaconv), cf. SX Rasin=S A.—38, oy ἽΣΡῚ) 
yn2x: 12 MSS Ken., deR. om. by parablepsis, and so A N (not 
Ξ ; SA x; MS 96, GY om. pnsxecy.rsx: 3 MSS, 6B LSA 
om.—an unnecessary addition. 


Che τὸ. The: ΙΓ Ahaz of Judah. ||-2:Cni28 Ὁ 
ix, 12. For the complication of origina] elements in this ch. 
see Wellh., Comp., asserting that it is impossible to distinguish 
them; see SBOT for such an essay. 1. The king’s name 
always thus appears abbreviated, and so now on a seal of 
one of his officers, of “Ushna, minister of Ahaz,’ published 
by Torrey; see Note. But an Akk. text (see below) gives 
the full form of the name, Yauhazi, z.e., Jehoahaz, also name 
of the Israelite king, 131. The mother’s name is exceptionally 
ignored. 3b. And also his son he made to pass through the 
fire: this was a holocaust, not a symbolic rite, and so Josephus 
precises, ἴδιον ὡλοκαύτωσε παῖδα. Such fire-immolation was 
symptomatic of the general breakdown of the religion of the 
small states of the day under the pressure of Assyria; the 
record is repeated for Manasseh (218), and the cult is later 
noted as general (231°, where the sacrifice is made ‘ to Molek’) ; 
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the sacrifice of the ‘ first-born’ is condemned by the con- 
temporary prophet Micah (67), cf. Jer 734. For the Molech 
cult see Comm. on I. 11, ἢ. 2. The datum suggests some 
extraordinary occasion, like the similar immolation practised 
by the Moabite king (32); Sanda thinks of the emergency 
recorded immediately below. However, this may be a general 
indictment without definite background. V.* is distinctly 
Jeremianic in language (cf. Jer. 229, 36), a criticism that casts 
doubt upon v.3. 

VV.°- & Two archival notes. 5. Then came up Rason [1 
Resin—cf. 1531] king of Aram and Pekah ben Remaliah king 
of Israel to Jerusalem to war, and they besieged Ahaz, and they 
were not able to war [so 19]. The v. is practically identical with 
Is. 71: “And it was in the days of Ahaz ben Jotham ben 
Uzziah king of Judah, there came up Resin king of Aram and 
Pekah ben Remaliah king of Israel to Jerusalem for war 
against it, and he [510] was not able to war against it.” Both 
texts are slightly corrupt, and are examples of ease of cor- 
ruption in even simple compositions ; see Note for suggested 
corrections. The historical introduction to the prophecy in 
Is. 7 depends upon our narrative.t That ch. is a full com- 
mentary upon the present brief item, picturing the terror 
caused by the bold invasion, giving as motive of the invaders 
the purpose of installing a new dynasty in Jerusalem in the 
person of an Aramean, Ben-Tab’el, as also the recalcitrancy 
of Ahaz, who nevertheless was relieved of the immediate peril. 
The relief came through the sought-for intervention of the 
Assyrian king, as the foll. vv. narrate. Politically the pro- 
phet’s advice was far-sighted, for instead of entering into 
international coalitions Judah’s safety lay in having faith 


1 See Gray, Isatah, on 7!, as against earlier views, e.g., of Dillmann. 
The latter position has been resumed by E. G. Kraeling, ‘ The Immanuel 
Prophecy,’ JBL 50 (1931), 277 ff., see per contra, Budde, ‘ Das Im- 
manuelzeichen,’ JBL 52 (1933), 22 ff. Our v., like the following one, 
is of archival origin ; note its terseness. And the religious disinterested- 
ness of the historian throughout the ch. argues against citation from 
the prophet. For discussion of Isaiah’s part in this crisis see Kraeling, 
op. cit., W. C. Graham, AJSL 50 (1934), 201 ff., and for Hosea’s relation 
to it 5. Spiegel, HTR 1934, 116 ff.; for the dating see M. Thilo, In 
welchem Jahre geschah die sogenannte syrisch-efraemttische Invasion ? 
etc. (1918). 

15* 
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in its God (Is. 79). Assyria was a far more overwhelming 
foe than the trumpery states of Syria-Palestine. 6. A? that 
time ‘the king of Edom’ [% Resin king of Aram] restored 
Elath to Edom [12 Aram], and drove out the Jews from Elath 
[22 with variant of the later pronunciation, Eloth],; and 
Edonutes [EVV, exc. JV, the Syrians] came to Elath, and they 
dwelt there unto this day. The similars atx, “ Edom,’ and ons, 
‘Aram’ have been early confused as elsewhere (e.g., in I. 11), 
in the text-tradition, and peculiarly so here in Heb. MSS 
and edd. The correction of Avam 1° is generally accepted, 
and with it the excision of Resim, as there was no original 
control of Elath, so that it might be ‘restored to Aram.’ 
Edom took advantage of the turmoil in the north to recover 
the Red Sea port and cast off the dominance of Judah, as 
since Amaziah’s day (147: 3). The final unto this day ex- 
presses the actual later status down into Nabatzan times ; 
see the archeological studies by Glueck. jews: here is the 
first application of that word to Judzan citizens; Israel had 
passed as a political entity. 

VV.’-*. Ahaz’s appeal to Tiglath-pileser for help, and the 
latter’s final conquest of Damascus. The passage connects 
with the two preceding archival notes, and serves as introduc- 
tion to the following more intimate history. 7% Ahaz’s letter 
is couched in current diplomatic language: I am thy servant 
[literally slave] and thy son. The diplomatic term ‘ thy 
servant ' appears constantly in the Amarna letters, e.g., in 
those of Abd-hipa of Jerusalem ; cf. the contemporary parallel 
in Bar-Rkb’s inscription, “1 am B.-R., servant of Tiglath- 
pileser.”” ‘ Thy son’ is paralleled by the language of Ishtar- 
duri king of Armenia, who “‘as a son sends (messengers 
recognizing) authority to his father,” z.e., Ashurbanipal (KB 
2, 230; ARA 2, §834). 8. Ahaz accompanies the letter 
with ἃ present, a word that is also used for bribe. 9. And 
the king of Assyria listened to him, and the king of Assyria 
came up to Damascus, and captured it, and took wt in extle 
(H+to Kir], and Rason [18 Resin] he killed. Of this not- 
able triumph, of date 732 B.c., we have from Assyrian 
sources only the annual notes in the Eponym List: ‘“ Ashur- 
daninani of the city of Mazamua (eponym, 733 B.C.) : Against 
the land of Damascus. Nabii-bél-usur of the city of Sime 
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(732) : against the land of Damascus.” For the year 734 ἃ 
campaign ‘against Philistia’ is registered. Contemporane- 
ously Tiglath-pileser records the tribute of ‘ Yauhazi of 
Yaudi’ (the first mention of Judah in the Akk. inscriptions), 
along with that of some twenty states, ranging from Kue 
and Sam’al in North Syria to Moab, Edom, and Philistia 
(CP 522; ARA x, $801: ATB 1, 348; AB 4031.). Ahazs 
diplomatic part in the history is of interest. This was the 
end of Aram-Damascus as a power. The Heb. to Kur is 
lacking in @. The place is otherwise referred to as an eastern 
land in association with Elam and Shoa in the assault on the 
holy city in the oracle of the Valley of Vision, Is. 225: δ. In 
Amos is given the prophecy that “ the people of Aram shall 
go in exile to Kir,” from which region YHWH had “ brought 
up Aram ”’ (97). It is generally accepted that the word here 
is a gloss from Amos to point the fulfilment of that prophecy ; 
see Comm. on Amos and Isaiah, especially Gray on the 
latter. 

VV.19-18, Ahaz’s attendance upon Tiglath-pileser at his 
triumph in Damascus, with resultant ritual innovations in 
the temple, and certain reconstructions, after Assyrian mode. 
10a. And king Ahaz went to meet Tiglath-pileser king of Assyria, 
to Damascus. The occasion, 732 B.c., has its brilliant side- 
light from the contemporary Zenjirli inscription, according 
to which Panammiwa, the father of the inscriber Bar-Rkb, 
died ‘in the camp of Tiglath-pileser,’ where he had “run at 
the wheel of his lord T.-p.,’’ evidently at Damascus, for it 
was from this city, as the inscription proceeds, that the body 
was transported home to Sam’al-Ya'di. Ahaz then may well 
have met the far-northern king and the crown prince. The 
same politics united northern Ya’di and southern Judah 
against their overweening neighbour Damascus, but to the 
undoing of all the Syro-Palestinian states in the Assyrian 
conquest. 10). And he saw the altar that was at Damascus ; and 
king Ahaz sent to the priest Uriah the fashion of the altar and the 
pattern of it: so for the accusative phrase the EVV—as an 
architect would say, sketch and plans. The real object of 
the story is the account of this innovation. Uriah is the priest 
who was ‘ taken for record ’ on Isaiah’s tablet (Is. 83. Notable 
is the continued objective, non-moralizing narrative of the 
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exotic innovation; the grandeur of the new altar made 
greater popular impression than its contradiction to the native 
cult. It is generally accepted that the altar was of Assyrian, 
not Damascene style: as Olmstead says (HPS 452): “‘ As 
in all newly organised provinces, the cult of Ashur and the 
king had been established in Damascus, and the vassal rulers 
were ordered to follow this example.’’ Such is the opinion 
also of Gressmann (ZAW 1924, 324), and of Kittel and Robin- 
son in their Histories; otherwise Sanda, who thinks of a 
Syrian altar. V.4, The priest carried out the royal orders 
against the return of the king. VV.!*- 18, The royal sacrifices 
detailed present the act of consecration, as at Solomon’s dedi- 
cation of his temple ; for a royal ritual cf. that ‘ of the prince ’ 
in Eze. 46. 14. And the bronze altar that was before YHWH he 
removed from the front of the house, between the altar and the 
house of YHWH, and put it at the side of the altar to the north, 
The altar is ‘ the great altar’ (v.45) of stone, standing on the 
rock ; cf. I. 833. 54. The old bronze altar is identical with ‘the 
bronze altar before YHWH,’ referred to en passant at I. 8%, 
See Comm. on those passages, and cf. W. R. Smith, Religion 
of the Semites, Note L; Nowack, Arch., 2, 41 ff.; Kittel, 
Studien, 50 ff.; and GVI 2, 364. The present note supports 
I. 8%, the historicity of which Smith denied because of the 
bronze construction of the altar, which strangely enough is 
omitted in the list of Hiram’s works, I. γ138.. For the material 
of the new altar Sanda thinks of stone; but the specifications 
as given for a work of art and the replacement of the old 
metal altar imply similar construction for the new one. Such 
an altar of bronze with alleged dimensions is described in 
2 Ch. 41. For like pride in a new ‘ altar of bronze’ (the same 
words as here) cf. Byblian King Yehaumilk’s inscription. 
15a. Details of the king’s orders to the priest for the ritual 
on the great altar, t.e., the new altar, are recorded, with the 
specifications logically arranged: (1) burn the morning holo- 
caust and the evening oblation (1.e., the primitive general sacri- 
fices) ; (2) and the king’s holocaust and his oblation; (3) and 
the holocaust of all the people of the land (the nationalistic term) 
and their oblattons and libations ; (4) and all blood of holocaust 
and all blood of sacrifice thou shalt sprinkle upon it. The 
oblation (muinhah, AV meat offering, in Old English language, 
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RVV JV meal-offering) by early usage included animal sacri- 
fice, as at I. 1839; indeed part of the actual meal-offering was 
to be ritually burnt according to the Law, Lev. 67: 8; see at 
length Nowack, Arch., 2, 221, ἢ. 1. These directions are 
evidently written orders, which have been so far preserved, 
and they give a succinct contemporary description of ritual. 
15b. And the bronze altar shall be for me to inquire at. The 
meaning of the infinitive has long been disputed: JV... to 
look to; German comm. have generally followed GV, “ Ich 
will denken was ich mache,” and the like ; but such irresolu- 
tion is quite out of place. AV followed Calvin, ‘ad oracula 
sciscitanda,’ ἡ for procuring oracles,’ cf. FV ‘ afin d’y consulter 
le Seigneur,’ and W. R. Smith has supported this interpretation 
(Religion of the Semites, Note L), followed by Burney, Haupt 
in SBOT; cf. further Mowinckel, Psalmen-Studien, 1, 146, 
who holds that the primary meaning of the verb (bikkér) 15 
the examination of the sacrifice for omens. With this most 
plausible interpretation we have a case of the intrusion of 
the vast Babylonian system of omen-sacrifices, which the Law 
abominated ; cf. Eze. 2176, how “ the king of Babylon looked 
in the liver,’’ and see at length Jastrow, Die Religion Babylo- 
niens und Assyriens, cc. 19, 20. The old bronze altar was now 
to be the royal perquisite ; its antiquity possessed potency. 
17. The removal for smelting of the wheeled bases (I. 7?74-) 
and of the oxen underneath the bronze sea (20., vv.?##-). 
There are grammatical confusions in 30, evidence of early 
corruption of text. With slight rectifications there may be 
obtained with Stade, followed by Sanda: And king Ahaz cut 
up [18 -τ ἔπιε borders] the bases, and removed from them [| -+-and] 
the laver {the pl. is expected], and the sea he took down from 
the bronze oxen that were under it, and placed it upon plaster- 
work of stones. The verb ‘to cut up’ is used similarly at 
1816, 2418, The borders, or frame-pieces, were only an accessory 
to the laver apparatus ; the whole bronze carriage must have 
been removed for smelting. The intrusion of the word may 
have been due to avoid contradiction with 2513, according to 
which the bases were still in existence. The brass was probably 
used for the tribute to Assyria; cf. the tradition of the fate 
of all such vessels upon the destruction of the city. 18. The 
v. lists some building-operations, concluding with the obscure 
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phrase (separated in 31 by the verse-cesura), literally, from 
the presence of the king of Assyria, or, as the prepositional 
phrase may mean, because of the k. of Ass. (cf. variations in 
ancient and modern VSS). Sanda’s suggestion alone throws 
light, viz., to attach the phrase with the latter meaning to ν.17, 
at least as a gloss, explanatory of the removal of the brass 
as for the tribute to Assyria. The remainder of the v. is like 
v.17 with its inner-Hebrew difficulties and variety of inter- 
pretations ; it deals with reconstruction of buildings unknown 
to us, but so well known to the contemporary recorder that 
he could use categorical terms. The v. as revised (see Note 
further) reads: And the covered-way (?—cf. EVV) of the 
Sabbath that he built (with Grr.; ® they built, EVV they had 
built] in the house (1.e., the temple), and the King’s Entry out- 
wards he turned about in/to [9] the house of YHwH. Such details 
belong to a simple building-record. 

VV.19. 20. The final data of the reign. The repeated ‘ with 
his fathers,’ absent in OGrr., is secondary. 


1. ‘17th’: Gr. c,, ‘18th’=S G.—ims: this name found on 
a Samarian ostracon and on a seal, JAE 212. The seal of USna, 
minister of Ahaz, noted above, was published by Torrey in BASOR 
79 (1940), with additional note by Albr. on ΝΟΣ Ν as=‘ give now,’ 
with vocative of deity omitted, and the root as in ‘ Joash,’ ‘ Josiah’ 
(see Note, 121, also further discussion by these scholars and E. L. 
Sukenik, 7b., nos. 82, 84).—2. yas: B A GE" Geov πιστως, al., 
τ. Geov αὐτου πιστως; origin of the last word ?—8. °=52: early 
error as in B, βασιλεως for βασιλεων, induced the plus in the other 
Grr. (exc. G+) and S#, ‘ Jeroboam son of Nebat.’—12: Ch., 
ps3a=G" here.—§. Cf. Is. γι τισὶν 52 wisn: Is., moe nonead; 
st. reduces to imp; BH sugg. πόδε iasy:—is’: correct, as ws. 
>> of Is.—rntnd: read with Is.-++-moy.—6. mx jbo yon: read 
with Klost. and critics since, o0s 758; with the error the royal 
name was interpolated from the preceding v.—zind: read scnb, 
as suggested by early critics, Clericus, Mich., a/., and now generally 
accepted (not by Sanda).—c'21x: so BH (MS L, many MSS), 
and» 80. wr, “for JMt. ΕΘΝ (Bar), pens: ὙΠῸ πὸ, Ken, Ginsb.):; 
see deR. For ‘Edomites’ testify the Grr, 2 @" WP, for 
‘Arameans’ ΤΟ S Q. oss is case of insertion of vowel-letter 
to enforce the Kr.—mis[p]: read nx; the variation is unique 
to #).—7, 1255 : a variation in spelling, and as in the Panammiwa 
inscr., us. 10x72 (SO MSS jhere) above and ν.ἕἾ}0,-- σα: a unique 
Kr. for 0297, and so 16 MSS Kt.—8. ΝΥ: 4 MSS Ken., deR.+ 
nisxz, and so Gr. MSS, S#; also Gr. MSS ignore ‘xs below; 
Lucianic x=%.— Wes: B al. om., S28 .Χ..--. Townil ox: by is 
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expected (so 1 MS) in this military phrase.—avp abn: @ x. 
ἀπωκισεν ἀντὴν ; BU κι απωκ. τ. πολιν, 1.8., Γ΄ as ‘city’; Hex. 
introduced the name as a plus to G, S# stating it as a plus from 
Aq., Κυρηνηνδε; Onom. Gr., Kvupiwn, Onom. Lat., ‘ Cyrene’=¥P 
“Cyrenen’: © s35pb—12.e., as n. loci. St.’s deletion of the word 
has been generally accepted; see Comm.—l0. ‘5 ‘n myipd: 
Bf εἰς ἀπαντὴν avrov tw Θ., from which St. argues for original 
insip?; but such repetition is common in this diction.—prnin= 
€; the unicue spelling is prob. corruption of Aramaizing pve 
in Ch.=% here. MSS have correctly py, or give the proper 
Kr. to 38 ; see Ginsb. ad loc. It has been well suggested that the 
word, which is not properly articulated, is a gloss to ‘+ below. 
For the variations in spelling (e.g., Amarna DumaSska) see Lexx., 
Dussaud, TH 202, and the extensive discussion by Rosenthal, 
Die aram. Forschung, 16 ff.—nux: name of a Hittite, 2 Sam. 
1138. for Hittite origin of which see Montg., JAOS 55 (1935), 94.— 
moat: 9 GH τὸ ομοιωμα, to which @" pref. to μετρον αὐτου, on 
basis of which doublet Klost., St., Sanda (cf. BH) would read 
naz, ‘measurements,’ but the foll. word nnn is prob. the 
technical word for this, as in Ex. 25%, where the term includes 
the dimensions of tabernacle and furniture.—I11. pwsin: by para- 
blepsis © lacks what follows through ‘s», v.!2 (ΘΒ -%.); similarly 
in v.12 @ (Θ -x) has like omission with the repeated nmamnn; ΟΕ 
% ; see Rahlfs, SS 3, 245.—18. 1203 ὮΝ 30%: G@ ignored the verb. 
—14, nemn nzinn: an attempt of Kr. to obtain the construct 
construction ; read the first noun as absolute; for such apposi- 
tion of thing and material see GK §131, d, and for Arabic, Wright, 
Arab. Gr., 2, 894; cf. the parallel constructions in the Yehaumilk 
inscr., mvmi nmsren, etc.; the same construction as here below 
in v.17; St.’s objection on the score of grammar is not valid, 
while precision of the altar is required as against his elision of the 
second word.—rmsn up myo: B A v have by error τὸ mpocwror, 
other MSS αποίπρο mpoowrov.—”> ma pati nomen psn: the state- 
ment gives precision of location; there is no reason for elision 
after St.’s suggestion.—naney nmsien: G" “the altar which he 
made to the north.”—15, 17332: Kr.=VSS, and is the expected 
tdg.; Klost., BH, al. retain Kt., and elide the foll. nominal 
object; but for such repetition of names and titles cf. v.16.— 
yusn[ey 3] 1 MSom.; of Grr. only A y have, S"¥ «Χ' ; but the political 
term is to be kept, vs. Klost., St., al.; see Comm., on 11!7- 18,— 
saz: 6 Grr., εἰς τὸ πρωι-τειρε τ - S A ‘ for praying’; P 
‘ad voluntatem meam’; € alone correctly with the same verb; 
cf. renderings of Kamph., Klost., Kit.; Ehrl., ‘den Unterschied 
zu zeigen,’ for popular comparison of the two altars (!}.—16. ms: 
most Grr., 2 as imxy, which St., BH prefer—vonn: G6 om., 
SY -x%.—17, ims: Β € DZ om.—nmiszon nvicen: the impossible 
apposition proves the secondary character of the first word.— 
cmon: yoyp is desiderated.—[vsm] mei: MSS nmx, and so 
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properly Kr., and VSS, exc. ¥, which however makes the prec. 
verb govern the two preceding nouns.—mnnn: the gender assimi- 
lated to nvsin.—18. n2vn woo: for the first wo-d 9 MSS jen; 
Kr. 3599; Grr., τὸ θεμελιον τῆς καθεδρας, t.e., rdz. as ngewe “δῶ, 
and so G!, with the plus 7. σαββατων; T xnsez [retyos=Joiprn | 
& ‘ house of the Sabbath’; Z‘ mesech sabbatorym’; Θ᾿ musach 
sabbati.’ Rashi interprets as of ‘a roof made for shade to sit 
under on the Sabbath-day,’ Kimchi as of ‘a structure for the 
Sabbath-guard to take shelter under’; see Grotius further. ΟἿ. 5 
rdg., δ᾽ ma minds 330% represents a free interpretation of the first 
noun as though from 370.—133 (ws) :=@; Grr, ‘he built’=S# 
(with note of the same rdg. in Theod., Sym.), and Y;  ‘ which 
was built’; the pl. might be collective and pluperfect.—mss: 
VSS+‘ of the Lord,’ explicatively.—ans‘nn: acc. of direction, 
‘that outwards’; some critics, e.g., BH would correct to the 
simple adj.—199 :=Grr., ©; & ‘joined’; Y ‘convertit.’—* ms: 
G (B=S4) ow Kupiov; al. Grr. with prep. ‘in,’ and similarly 
@ ‘into,’ ὦ ‘ with’.—19. we: 18 MSS pref. "ξιξξῶ» €4S aA. 
90. nts cp 29; 1 MS and Grr., exc. A 123, om. the unnecessary 
repetition. Note Ch.’s blunt denial: ‘‘ and they brought him not 
into the sepulchre of the kings of Israel,’’ which is repeated here 
by Gr. g ουδὲ for ‘ Israel ’). 


Ch. 17. The reign of Hoshea of Israel, the fall of the North- 
ern Kingdom, with exile of the people and importation of 
foreign colonists with the institution of their cults. Cf. Ant., 
ix, 14; a brief cross-reference to the deportation in 1 Ch. eis 

VV.1: 2. Extent of the reign and the moral judgment upon 
it. 2. And he did the evil in the eyes of YHWH, only not like 
the kings of Israel before him. Per contra, there is the per- 
version of Lucian, ‘ beyond all the kings of Israel who were 
before him’ (=), repeating the judgment on Ahab (1. 16%*). 
Indeed his and Israel’s fate might well have produced judg- 
ment like that on Jeroboam I’s house (I. 1491}, Some 
contemporary evidence may be contained in the brief remark ; 

1 For this period are to be consulted the Histories of Stade, 1, 575 ff. ; 
Rogers, 2, 301 ff.; Hall, 461 ff.; Olmstead, HA ch. 17, and his Western 
Asia in the Days of Sargon (1908); S. Smith, CAH 3, ch. 2, pt. 2; 
Sellin, 1, 232 ff.; Kittel, 2, 364 ff.; Robinson, ch. 18; Meyer, 3, 26 ff. ; 
also literature cited in int. to ch. 15; for the Egyptian history Petrie, 
3, 280 ff.; Alt, Isvael τε. Aegypten, 56 ff.; Breasted, ch. 26. For the 
Ass. texts of Sargon’s reign bearing upon the Biblical history see KB 2, 
aa ft, ATLAO 5221.,,CP 3238, AB 400 f,, AKAD 1748, AKA 2, 
1 ἢ, ATB 1, 348 ff.; particular citations are given in place below. 


For the bearings of the history on the Samaritan sect see the writer's 
volume, ch. 4. 
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as Stade says (Akad. Reden, p. 208): “‘ The pre-Exilic editor 
of Kings must accordingly have read in the sources at hand 
notices of Hosea that presented him in a more favourable 
light than his predecessors.’’ Or is it a sympathetic expression 
for this last and valiant king? A Jewish tradition appears 
in Rashi and Kimchi to the effect that Hoshea removed the 
guards set on the road to Jerusalem to keep Israelites from 
going thither to worship. 

VV.3-6. Cf. the almost identical parallel in 18°°1%. In as 
many verses are contained four archival items, mosaic patches 
in a complicated history. Tiglath-pileser was succeeded by 
his son Shalmaneser V (727-722 B.c.), but the father’s triumph 
was undone in troubles at home and abroad; only one of 
his son’s inscriptions survives (ARA I, p. 297). 3. Hoshea, 
once pro-Assyrian (see on 1520) took part in the rebellious 
coalition (Heb., conspiracy) of the western provinces, and so 
the new Assyrian monarch campaigned [Heb., went up] against 
him, and Hoshea became his vassal {Heb., slave], and rendered 
him tribute. 4a. But withal the king of Assyria found con- 
spivacy in Hoshea ; for he had sent envoys to So king of Egyft, 
and brought not wp tribute to the king of Assyria, as he had done 
year by year. These shifting alliances of the day, now with 
Assyria, now with Egypt, are illustrated in the prophet 
Hoshea’sscorntul’ references (51°, γι. 106 89) 11° 12", 14). 
Egypt herself was in confused enough condition with contest 
between the native dynasty and the upstart Ethiopian line, 
which triumphed in 712 B.c. But she took advantage of 
Shalmaneser’s own troubles to reassert herself at least by 
intrigue in her ancient Asiatic sphere of interest. So, king of 
Misraim, was an important element in Winckler’s notion of 
an expanded Arabian kingdom of Musur/Musran in the NW 
of Arabia (see KAT 146), and with him Sanda and Robinson 
are inclined to agree.2, But the Heb. consonants of the name, 
read by Kr. as ‘So’ are to be vocalized as Sewe, and the 
name to be identified with ‘Sib’e the tartan’ (the title in 15?”) 
of Egypt, allied with Hanno, king of Gaza, in the great revolt 
against Assyria; his name now appears in Sargon’s Annals 


2 For Old-Arabic reff. see Montg., Arabia and the Bible, 133 ff., and 
for occurrence of Msrn, Conti Rossini, Chrest., 180, Ryckmans, NPS 1, 


348. 
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for his second year (CP 327; ARA 2, §5), with parallel refer- 
ence in the Display Inscription (KB 2, 55; CP 331; ARA 2, 
§55). His rank as an Egyptian commander only, not king 
(as he appears in one of the texts), is proved by his exact title 
as tartan and the association of his name with ‘ the tribute of 
Pir’u (Pharaoh) king of Egypt’; and such is the judgment 
of Alt, Israel u. Aegypten, 56 ff., Kittel, Meyer. 4b. And the 
king of Assyria put him under arrest, and shut him up in prison. 
The first verb is used of Jeremiah’s formal arrest (Jer. 33}, 36°). 
But the capital city maintained itself by reason of civil war in 
Assyria. 5. And the king of Assyria campaigned in all the 
land, and he went up to Samaria, and besieged 1t for three years. 
6a. In the ninth year of Hoshea (still de jure king) the king of 
Assyria took Samaria. Yor the three years as approved by 
the Assyrian records see Meyer, GA 3, 29. Assyriology has 
determined how the prolonged siege was terminated. The 
city was taken by Shalmaneser’s successor, Sargon II, who is 
generally regarded as an usurper.*? Sargon records in the 
Annals of his first year (722/721) as follows: ‘‘ Samaria 
(Samerinai) I besieged and took .. . (three lines lost). 27,290 
inhabitants I carried away, 50 chariots I collected there as 
a royal force ... (The city) I set up again and made more 
populous than before. People from lands which I had taken 
I settled there. My men I set over them as governors. 
Tribute and taxes as upon the Assyrians I set upon them.”’ 4 
It is noticeable that the Biblical record ignores the name of 
Sargon, who appears only once elsewhere (Is. 201). The credit 
is given by our recorder anonymously to ἡ the king of Assyria,’ 
whether through ignorance or carelessness is not clear ; accord- 
ing to the duplicate in 18?°, “they took it.” The ‘ 27,290 
inhabitants’ (#.b. the exact Assyrian census) is a modest 
figure, when compared with the 60,000 landed gentry of 
1519. 20, for which see Comm. The deportation is expanded 

8 So Olmstead, HA 206f.; Meyer, p. 30. An inscription published 
by E. Unger (FuF 9 [1933], 245f.; cf. AfO 9 [1934], 79) claims that he 
was a son of Tiglath-pileser. 

4 So following Rogers on the whole, CP 326; cf. ATB 1, 348, ARA 
2,§4, AB 466. A parallel appears in the Display Inscription, KB 2, 55, 
CP 331, ARA 2, §55. The Harvard expedition at Samaria has revealed 


Sargon’s reconstructions, but of rough work; see Reisner, Excavations 
αἱ Samaria, 123 ff., Olmstead, HPS 460 f. 
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in v.18 to that of the removal of Israel at large, so that “ only 
the tribe of Judah was left.’ As a political expression, 
denoting destruction of the kingdom and exile of its repre- 
sentative citizens, this statement might stand. The absolute 
Biblical statement would ignore the heretical Samaritans. 
There arose later the orthodox Jewish notion that all Judah 
was taken in exile by Babylon. For an attempt to precise 
the population of Israel and Judah at that period see Albright, 
JOS 1625,- ΔΘ τι -and 67. He Ge May 2ine A) 1045.57 St, 
arguing that the Israelites deported could not have been, 
at the extreme, more than one-twentieth of the population. 
For the enforced colonization of the territory Sargon records 
for his seventh year his conquest of the lawless tribes of 
“ Tamud, Ibadid, Marsimanu and Haiapa, distant Arabs, 
who inhabit the desert,’’ and his deporting the remainder 
of them and settling them in Samaria (ARA 2, $17; ATB 
I, 3401.). For another importation of colonists see below, 
vv.24f., 6b. And he carried Israel to Assyria, and settled them 
in Halah and 1n Habor, [on] the river of Gozan, and the cities 
of Media. Sargon’s item of the number of exiles is comple- 
mented here with their destinations. Of the localities named 
Habor is the district of the Habir, the great tributary of the 
Euphrates in the ancient Aram-naharaim. Gozan js Alck. 
Guzana (Ptolemy’s Gausanitis), now identified by von Oppen- 
heim with the region of Tell Halaf; see his Tell Halaf, pp. 41, 
etc., and so earlier Forrer, Die Provinzeintetlung, 23 {., with 
Akk. references. Halah is Akk. Halahhu, possibly Ptolemy’s 
Chalchitis near Gausanitis. For these regions see CIOT 1, 
267{.; Winckler, Alitest. Untersuchungen, 108; and KAT 
268, also Sanda at length. For the presence of Israelite 
colonists about Harran ca. 650 B.c., see S. Schiffer, OLz., 
Beih. I (1907), ‘ Keilschriftliche Spuren .. . der deportierten 
Samarier.’ For the cities, t.e., city-states, of Media Grr. read 
‘the mountains’ (Adré for ‘dvé). The region is that of the 
mountain chains to the east of the Tigris valley. The con- 
quest of Media was one of Sargon’s triumphs; see his Annals 
for year 8. According to the book of Tobit its hero was one 
of this deportation ; he lived in Nineveh, but had compatriots 
in Media (11f- 1944), x Ch. 526 assigns the exile of Trans- 
jordanic Israel to Pul and Tiglath-pileser (!), and then repeats, 
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erroneously, our list. For a contemporary picture of such a 
deportation by the Assyrians see the Kirkuk document pub- 
lished by E. Chiera and E. A. Speiser in JAOS 47 (1927), 
56 ff. (no. 20). 

VV.7-23, A homily upon the fall of Israel. 7. And it came 
to pass, because the Bné-Israel sinned, etc. The apodosis 
occurs in v.18, that YHIWH was very angry, as recognized only 
by JV among EVV; the long period belongs to the Deuter- 
onomistic rhetoric, cf. Jer. 1679-18, etc. 8. And they walked 
in the statutes of the nations that YHWH dispossessed from the 
Bné-Israel, and the kings of Israel whom they made: so for 
the last clause the ungrammatical Hebrew; trr. introduce 
the demanded prep. and read of the kings of Israel ; the passage 
is secondary, introduced to cast the blame on the schismatic 
royalty of the North. See also long note in 5807. The final 
verb has also given trouble; cf. EVV, which they made/prac- 
tised, with antecedent in ‘the statutes’; but the verb ‘ to 
make’ in sense of appointment to office occurs at J. 12%, 
etc.; those kings were man-made, not of God. 9. And the 
children of Israel did secretly things that were not right against 
the LorD: soEVV; JV... did impute things that were not 
right unto the Lorp. But read for the verbal phrase, uttered 
things . . . against YuwuH; cf. Is. 38, and see Note on the 
unique Heb. verb. According to the v. every place was pro- 
vided with its heathenish chapel, high-places . . . from watch- 
men's tower to fortified city, for which military phrase cf. 188. 
10. And they set up for themselves pillars and Asherah-poles upon 
every high hill and under every leafy tree: the same language 
above, I. 147%, and in Jer. 22°, 3° Dt. 1223, 18, YHwuH 
testified against [so AV; RVV testified unto; JV forewarned] 
Israel and Judah by ‘every prophet and’ [with correction of 
% with 3 Heb MSS and @] every seer. So for the verb, EVV 
following VSS; the same verb is so consistently translated, 
along with its cognate noun, testimontes, v.45, by EVV, includ- 
ing JV in the latter case. Kittel uses the verb and noun, 
“to warn, ‘warning.’ But Haupt on the basis of an Akk. 
etymology for the noun, common in the Law, as in ‘ the ark 
of the testimony,’ translates the verb with ‘ enjoined (upon),’ 
and the noun with ‘injunction’; see Note further. The 
language is doubtless legal, denoting authoritative deposition 
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at law. Cf. the legal form in which Isaiah drew up his oracle 
on ‘a tablet’ with ‘ witnesses’ (Is. 81), The addition of 
‘seer’ to ‘ prophet’ appears old-fashioned, but is not an 
intrusion, as with Stade, al. ; cf. the contemporary reference to 
prophets and seers, Is. 3010, The words azd Judah are prob- 
ably a gloss suggested by v.19 (so Burney, Sanda). According 
to all the law which I commanded your fathers, and which I sent 
to you by my servants the prophets : as Sanda properly observes, 
law (térah) is used here in pre-nomistic sense ; it is mediated 
by prophets, and without reference to Moses; cf. Hos. 8”. 
14. They hardened thety neck like their father’s neck: cf. Dt. 
1016, Jer. 726, etc., and the phrase " stiff-necked people,’ Ex. 
32°, etc. (J and E). 15. They went after vanity, and became 
vain: soEVV; JV... after things of nought, and became 
nought. The picturesque notion of the noun and its derivative 
verb is lost in these trr. ; it is a puff of air that they followed, 
and so they became light as air. The phrase occurs in Jer. 2°, 
Stade, Sanda regard it as a loan, and probably with right. 
The plural of the noun occurs in I. 1013. 26 and is directly 
identified with strange gods in the Song of Moses, Dt. 3251, 
This and the following v. resume the indictment of vv.%#-, 
with extension to the grosser breaches, idolatry, polytheism, 
exotic cults. 16. And they made for themselves molten-work, 
two calves, and they made an Asherah. The first noun is 
collective, appearing above, I. 149; ‘two calves’ is appar- 
ently an intrusion from the Jeroboam story, I. 12, and the 
same sentence may be passed upon the final sentence, which 
parallels the ‘ Asherah-poles ° of ν.19, and may have been sug- 
gested by 213 (so Stade, Sanda, not Kittel, Benzinger) ; the 
temptation to addition in the indictment is illustrated by the 
plus in @! & in v.41’, “ and they made ephod and teraphim.”’ 
And they worshipped all the host of heaven, and they served the 
Baal. TYhere was similar intrusion of such astral worship 
from Assyria in Manasseh’s reign; see 215, and Comm. on 
2311. 17. And they caused their sons and daughters to pass 
through the fire: for such holocausts, practised in Judah, see 
163, And they practised divination and enchantment: the first 
noun in the tr. refers primarily to divination by arrows, as, 
e.g., practised by the king of Babylon according to Eze. 
21768. (EVV 2171f-), the second to charm practice (see Note). 
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The same pair of magical operations is derided in an ancient 
Balaam ode, Num. 2323. For them see Dhorme, L’Evolution 
religieuse d'Isvaél, 1, 227 ff. Asis the case with such language 
the terms became general in significance, the first of the 
above being used of necromancy in 1 Sam. 288, For the 
official adoption of all such strange cults see the history of 
Manasseh’s reign, 21°4-. 18. As observed above, on v.’, this 
v. gives the apodosis of the long indictment ; what follows 
is literarily distinct, in part paralleling the preceding homily. 
19, Judah is condemned, a supererogatory judgment. 20. 
The v. reverts to the earlier exposition with all the seed 
of Israel; this can hardly include Judah, as with most comm. 
The phrase, he delivered them into the hand of spotlers, repeats 
Jud. 21:8, VV.21-23, A political exposition. 2la. YHwH him- 
self rent Israel from the house of David (cf. I. 114#-, 148—the 
schism was by divine action, but the experiment failed !), 
and they made Jeroboam ben Nebat king—they had their own 
way. 21b. And Jeroboam seduced Israel away from YHWH, and 
he entailed them in great sin. 22. And the Bné-Israel went in 
the way of all the sin [10 sins] of Jeroboam which he did, not 
moving away from it, 28. until (at last) YHwH removed Israel 
from Is presence, as he had spoken through all hts servants the 
prophets : and Israel went tn exile away from tts land to Assyria, 
to this day. The exile was a just theodicy. 

Criticism of this long passage, apart from minor elements, 
has been presented at length by Stade (ZAW 6=Akad. Reden, 
208 ff.). He regards vv.?1-*8, with the section’s political 
interest and its denunciation of Jeroboam’s fateful sin, as 
primary, belonging to the Deuteronomic editor, and vv.7-18 
as a later addition; with him practically agree Benzinger, 
Sanda, Eissfeldt. Burney, giving his usual careful literary 
cross-references, while recognizing these two distinct elements, 
rightly argues that the secondary material may not be placed 
late, or indeed later. The literary flavour is that of Jeremiah 
and Deuteronomy. The point of view is pre-nomistic (e.g., 
v.48) and evidently pre-Exilic. ‘The long homily is diffuse, 
as is the custom of most preaching, and too strict criticism 
of logic and order may not be made. 

VV.#!-41. The importation of foreign colonists into Samaria, 
with return, by imperial order, of exiled priests to instruct the 
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strangers in the cult of the native God, vv.*#-?5 ; the resultant 
amalgam of religions, combining the worship of YHwH and 
the imported gods, vv.?9-34a ; a condemnation of the Israelites 
for their defection, vv.34>-4°; the mixed religion of the colo- 
nists, v.44, In this section the Samaritans appear by name for 
the only time in the O.T. (v.?%). For this sect, in addition to 
the well-known Histories and Dictionary articles, see the 
volumes by Montgomery, J. E. H. Thompson, and Ben Tzvi. 
Stade’s criticism of this section has become standard (ZAW 
6=Akad. Reden, 211 ff., following Wellhausen’s lead in Bleek, 
Einl.4, 262). The section vv.*!-344, with account of the 1π|- 
ported settlers and cults, has its sequel in v.44. On the other 
hand vv.%4)-49 constitute a vigorous homiletic judgment upon 
the Israelites for their defection from YHwuH; the homily is 
in style of vv.*1-. The resultant composite of the two distinct 
documents presents the Samaritan religion as a heathen 
eclecticism, and this presentation has swayed subsequent 
opinion to regard that sect as utterly perverse, so that ‘ the 
Good Samaritan’ appears as a surprise. But Samaritanism, 
as we know it from later definite sources, has survived, as a 
true Israelite religion, constituting indeed the earliest Jewish 
sect; the Samaritans centralized their worship on Mount 
Gerizim, so defying the Jewish article of faith in Jerusalem. 
The religious schism involved politics, as appears from Ezra, 
e.g., 44-, and for the general mixture of politics and religion 
in that day cf. the matrimonial alliance of the Jewish high- 
priestly family with that of Sanballat (Neh. 138). But the 
fundamental relation of the two Churches survived, we know 
not how in detail; the Samaritans adopted the Law, codified 
according to tradition by Ezra, the text being subsequently 
altered in places by either party in hostility to the other. 
There was a hardy element which survived in the North, 
purified as by fire, with which may be compared the experi- 
ence of Judah, which had its contest with rampant heathen- 
ism, as in the reign of Manasseh, a conflict followed by the 
reform under Josiah and its failure, and this in turn was 
succeeded by the Exile, with only a ‘ remnant’ remaining of 
the true Israel. 

VV.274-34a. 41, 24, And the king of Assyria brought some from 
Babylon and from Kuthah and from Awwa and from Hamath 
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and Sepharwaim, and settled them in the cities of Samaria in 
place of the Bné-Israel; and they possessed (a legal term) 
Samaria, and dwelt in its cities. The land had obtained its 
new official name, following Assyrian usage; cf. Hos. 14! (a 
proleptic use of the name in I. 1338). The deportation from 
Babylon and Kuthah may be connected with the fragmentary 
record for his first year in Sargon’s Annals (4 ΚΑ 2, §4, οἵ. 
CIOT 1, 268 ff., with commentary), reporting suppression of 
a native uprising in Babylon (evidently headed by Merodach- 
baladan), as result of which ‘‘ Χ- 7 people together with their 
possessions 1 snatched away . . . in Hatti-Land (7.e., Syria) I 
settled them.’”’ For similar deportations to Hatti-Land noted 
in the same Annals see APA §§6, 8, while §17, for the 7th year, 
notes a deportation “to Samaria.’ Ezra 4%!- gives a list of 
peoples settled in the land by Asenappar, 7.e., Ashurbanipal, 
and Winckler has argued that the present passage refers to 
that deportation (Alttest. Untersuchungen, 98, cf. Montgomery, 
p. 52); but the Assyrian practice of exile was too general for 
us to precise datings. Kuthah is identified with Tell Ibrahim 
to the N of Babylon (Meissner, Bab. u. Ass., Index, s.v.). 
Its name stuck as the later Jewish term of abuse for the 
Samaritans, “ Kuthim,’ to which subject a whole Talmudic 
tractate, Massecheth Kuthim, is devoted (translation in Mont- 
gomery, ch. 11). The earliest literary use of this name appears 
in Josephus, Ané., ix, 14, 3. Awwa appears as Iwwah in 184 
in association with other Syrian cities as here. For earlier 
identifications see GB; Sachau has suggested Imm, between 
Antioch and Aleppo, Sanda notes Ammia in the Amarna 
tablets, not far from Gebal; Abel, GP 2, 256, following 
Dhorme, finds in it Tell Kafr ‘Aya on the Orontes, SW of 
Homs. Hamath appears as one of Sargon’s complete con- 
quests (KB 2,57; ARA 2, §55). From the placing of Sephar- 
waim with Syrian cities the earlier identification of it with 
Babylonian Sippar appears out of question ; it may be identi- 
fied with Sibraim of Eze. 4715 (aligned with Hamath), possibly 
Shabara’in of the Bab. Chronicle (KB 2, 277; CP 210); see 
Abel, GP 2, 4506.5 


5 For the older identification there may be noted the repeated 
combination of Babylon, Kuthah, Sippar as rebellious, ¢.g., ARA 2, 


§§791, 796 f. 
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VV.75-%, The eclectic mixture of religions in the land. 
VV.25-28. The plague of lions is naively and naturally related, 
as though i rpsisstmis verbis of the officials who forwarded 
the complaint. The present plague was due to the devasta- 
tions caused by the Assyrians. Ashurbanipal records at 
length a similar extended plague of lions in the Babylonian 
marshes (ARA 2, §935). Centuries later the Syrian Usama 
b. Munkidh of the twelfth century casually recalls in his 
memoirs that he “ fought lions on innumerable occasions, and 
killed many of them ” (Hitti’s translation, p. 173; cf. Comm., 
2551.) for the late survival of the beast cf. BDD and Abel, 
GP 1, 223. There is record of such intrusions of lions in one 
of the quarters of Baghdad for the years 1205, I217; see 
Reuben Levy, A Bagdad Chronicle (1920) -243.. VV.F" 28. 
The monarch, with accustomed imperial lhberalism, accepted 
the suggestion of repatriation of native priests to revive the 
cult of the offended local deity. 27. The Heb. of the royal 
response is to be corrected so as to read: Transport thither 
‘some of [18 one of] the priests whom 1 [with some VSS—® 
you| brought thence; and let them {= pl.] go and settle 
there, and let them [10 him] teach them the custom of the god of the 
land. N.b. the awkward variation of numbers in #, induced 
by the sequel with mention of only one priest ; some VSS in- 
dependently correct. 28. A good priest came and reformed 
his compatriots’ religion, settling at the ancient sanctuary of 
Bethel. We may presume that his party had the benevolent 
assistance of Hezekiah; cf. the tradition in 2 Ch. 30 of the 
latter’s invitation to his great Passover feast, when he sent mes- 
sengers throughout the North, which summons was accepted 
by ‘ certain ’ out of some half-dozen tribes ; see Montgomery, 
pp. 53 ff. VV.?9-348, The heathenish cults of the new settlers. 
29. And they were making each nation tts god, and they deposited 
them in the high-pblace temples that the Samaritans had made, 
each nation in the cities where they dwelt. The suggestion is 
that the ancient high-places well suited those heathen. 30. 
Lhe men of Babylon made Succoth-benoth. The second element 
of the deity’s name suggests that of Marduk’s consort, con- 
genial to Babylonians, Sarpanitu, a name popularly twisted 
into Zér-banitu (‘ seed-procreating ’"—the Grr. here vocalize 
the element with banzti); see Jastrow, Rel. Bab. u. Ass., 
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1, 115 ff. The first element was earlier identified with Sakkut, 
the Babylonian Saturn, whose name is to be read in Am. 535, 
in place of Heb. Sikhuth (30 RV JV ; AV RVA4™ ‘ tabernacle ’). 
But far preferable is Stade’s correction to ‘ Marduk,’ so obtain- 
ing the Babylonian divine pair, Marduk and Zer-banit, reduced 
here to an androgynous deity, Marduk-Banit. And the men 
of Kuth made Nergal—the well-known deity of Kuthah (see 
Jastrow, pp. 157 f., Deimel, Pantheon Babylonicum, τοῦ ff.) 
and the men of Hamath made Ashima, 8la..and the Awwites 
made Nibhaz and Tartak. The name Nibhaz was early cor- 
rupted, or rather intentionally distorted ; Jewish tradition 
attempted an abusive etymology (see Note). But the word 
is thus to be explained: nbhz<mbhz (by a common dissimila- 
tion) <mzbh, ‘altar,’ 2.6., the deified altar. Cf. the dedications 
Avi Βωμῷ μεγάλῳ and Au MadfSayw (the Semitic in translitera- 
tion), Mddfayos also appearing paired with another deity, 
SeAopavys.© Cf. the deification of the Beth-el, as it appears in 
the Elephantine papyri. The names Tartak and Ashima 
represent a well-known pair in Syrian mythology. The former, 
pnin, is doubtless, as recognized by Baethgen, Bettrige zur 
sem. Religtonsgesch. (1888), 68, the famous goddess ᾿Αταργάτη, 
᾿Ατάργατις, Hellenistic Δερκετώ, Latin, ‘Derceto.’ She appears 
on coins and inscriptions as Anyrny, wnyiny (Lidzb. HNE 348, 
Clemen, Lukians Schrift tiber die syrische Géttin, 41), as Nnyqn 
in Bardesanes (W. Cureton, Spicilegium syriacum, 1855, 
Ρ. 31), and as ταργατή (Renan, Mission en Phénicie, 133). 
The present form is reduction of original anprny, with proper 
ancient Aramaic p for gayin; see Montg., JBL 33 (1914), 78. 
The name, like the deity, is composite="ny-+-iny, the latter 
the Greek "Arris.? Outside of Syria she had a famous shrine 


8 See Clermont-Ganneau, ‘ Le Zeus Madbachos et le Zeus Bomos des 
sémites, Recueil, 4, 164 ff., ‘ Zeus Naos et Zeus Bomios,’ 70., 7, 81 ff. ; 
Lidzb., Eph., 2, 81. The latter scholar has identified Selamanes and 
Madbachos with the names of two Mandaic genii; see Rosenthal, 
Die aram. Forschung, 2421. For the deification of the altar see E. 
Bickermann, Der Gott der Makkabéer (1937), ch. 4, 84. 

1 ‘Attar and ‘Attart, male and female, now appear in the Ugaritic 
texts. The Heb. counterpart for the latter is “Ashtart (1. 11°, etc.). 
The male deity is frequent in S. Arab. texts; see Ryckmans, NPS 
1,27. Albr., in JAOS 60 (1940), 300, n. 58, denies such etymology for 
‘Derketo.’ 
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at Ashkelon, and her doubtless ancient Atergateion (cf. 11 
Macc. 1226) at Biblical Ashtoreth-karnaim (‘ Ashtart-of-the- 
horns’). She was ‘ the Syrian Goddess’ of Lucian of Samo- 
sata. The name Ashima appears in that of the golden 
image described by Lucian, §33, ‘ called by the Greeks σημήιϊον 
(Ionic Greek‘ Symbol ’) ; the vocable also appears in double 
form in Greek tradition as Niue and Σείμιος, representing 
members of the Syrian triad. Simi is to be identified with 
Atargatis ; cf. the Syrian Melito (Cureton, Spicileg. syriacum, 
pp. 44 f.), making her a daughter of ‘ the king Hadad.’ Simios 
was her son, as Diodorus Siculus reports (ii, 4). This deity 
has been discovered in the obscure name of the deity wor- 
shipped by heathenish Israelites in Am. 813, those “ who swear 
by the guilt of (’asmat) Bethel (for ‘Samaria’ of %),’ which 
is to be read ‘ Ashimat of Bethel,’ or rather ‘ Ashimat of the 
god’s house’; see T. H. Robinson, ad loc., in HAT (1936). 
The latter interpretation is comparable with the obscure 
Sananws, who, along with Cxmanoy, ‘Anat of the god’s house,’ 
appears as consort of Yahu in an Elephantine papyrus, and 
who is to be identified with the deity Συμβέτυλος, appearing 
in a triad along with Simios and Lion (probably the bearer of 
the divine throne) in an inscription from Syrian Kefr Nebo of 
date 223 A.D.® 810. And the Sepharwites were burning (Heb. 


8 See Bibliog. under ‘Lucian’; to be consulted tnfer al., J. G. 
Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris (1907); L. B. Paton, ERE s.vv.; F. 
Cumont on Atargatis and Attis in Pauly-Wissowa, RE, and its Supple- 
ment, s.vv.; S. Ronzevalle, ‘ Jupiter Héliopolitain,’ Mél., 21 (1938), 
τοι ff., 126 f. Also see Eissfeldt, Tempel u. Kulte syrischer Stddte in 
hellenistisch-rémischer Zeit (1941), 80 f., 92 ff., 121 ff., for the Atargatis 
temples in Palmyra and Dura, the volume containing a valuable sum- 
mary of the ancient Syrian cults that survived until a late age. For 
an earlier extensive treatment see Dussaud, Notes de mythologie syrienne 
(1905). 

9 For the papyrus see Sachau, pap. 18, col. 7, Cowley, no. 22; for 
the Syrian inscription Lidzb., Eph., 2, 323f. See further Lidzb., 
vol. 3, 247, 264 f.; Cowley, pp. xviii seg. ; Dussaud in Pauly-Wissowa, 
RE, ‘Simea und Simios’; Eissf. in ARw., 28 (1930), 1 ff.; Meyer, 
GA 2, 2, 165f.; Aimé-Giron, Textes arvaméens d’Egypte, 113 ff. (with 
full discussion of the related themes) ; Vincent, La religion des Judéo- 
Arvaméens d’Elephantiné, cc. 12-15 on Anath and Asim-Betel. The 
origin of the element remains obscure represented as it is by two similar 
but differently applied names in the Greek, and by two differently 
vocalized forms in the Semitic. The Elephantine name, corroborated 
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Sovephim] thetr children in the fire to Adrammelek and Anam- 
melek, the gods of Sepharwaim. The form of the place-name is 
uncertain in the Heb. tradition ; see Note. The first divine 
name, as spelt here, appears as that of one of the two sons of 
Sennacherib who assassinated him (197), and also as a Phoen. 
name (Harris, Gram., 75). The human name is to be explained 
from the element ‘dr, cf. ’addiv as a divine epithet, Ps. 82, 
so Langdon, op. cit., 71. But the divine name must be re- 
written as Adad-melek, ‘ Adad king,’ which name as Adad- 
nulkt has now been read in a Mesopotamian inscription ; see 
Albright, ARI 163, with notes citing A. Bohl, Brblica, 22 
(1941), 35 for the inscription, and with references to such 
cremation sacrifices to Adad. The second divine name is 
epithet of Anu, the ancient Sumerian god of heaven; see 
Albright, ‘ The Evolution of the West-Semitic Deity ’An-’Ant- 
Atta’, AJSL 41 (1925), 73 ff. 82. And they were fearing 
YHWH, and they made for themselves out of thetr own number 
high-place priests, and they were celebrating for them tn the high- 
place houses. 38. YHWWH they were fearing, and their own gods 
they were serving, according to the custom of the nations whence 
they (impersonal) had exiled them. 34a. Unto this day they are 
doing according to ‘their former custom (as at v.49; the 
former customs). 41. For the connexion of this v. as sequel 
see above. And these nations were fearing YHWH, and their 
own tdols they were serving, moreover their sons and their sons’ 
sons ; according as did their fathers, they ave doing unto this 
day. 82. Out of thetr own number: as at I. 1231. The verb 
translated celebrating is the simple ‘ to do, make,’ used abso- 
lutely of religious practice, as at Ex. 1075; cf. Jesus’ word 
at the institution of the Last Supper, “Do this in remem- 
brance of me,’ and the similar use of Latin facere. 38. 
Almost a contrast between theology and praxis is expressed 
here ; the final relative clause is awkwardly expressed. Read 
by Συμβέτυλος, might mean ‘Name of the Beth-El,’ and so EIssf. 
and Giron find the element ism, ‘name,’ or was, ‘mark’; but these 
are Arabisms, and do not explain the form ’as#ma and its parallels, 
σημήιον, etc., with the interior long vowel. Langdon (Mythology of 
All Races, 5, 22 ff.) connects the word with Akk. simu, ‘ fate,’ followed 
by Ronzevalle, p. 126. There was doubtless, as often in ancient eclecti- 


cism, confusion or assimilation of various etymologies. Fora recapitula- 
tion of the subject, see Clemen, op. cit., 42 f. 
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in connexion with νν. 310-40 this passage looks like a hateful 
condemnation of the Samaritan sect, as indeed it has since 
been historically interpreted ; but the original reference was 
to the imported heathen, who naturally assimilated their own 
cults with that of the god of the land. This condition of the 
mixed population and culture is brilliantly illustrated by 
the Elephantine papyri, in which ‘ the Jews,’ as the writers 
call themselves, display a religion associating Anath, Bethel, 
etc., as paredroi of Yahu; they attempted diplomatic inter- 
course with ‘ Johanan the high priest ᾿ at Jerusalem (cf. Neh. 
1232), and, answer failing them, they addressed ‘ the sons of 
Sanballat governor of Samaria’ (Sachau, papp. I, 3, Cowley, 
no. 30). These ‘ Jews’ were a military colony imported from 
Samaria before the Persian conquest ; cf. Meyer, op. cit., 7 ff. 
For their religion see Cowley, Aramaic Papyri, xviii, seq. ; 
Aimé-Giron, op. cit., 110 ff.; A. Vincent, op. czt., and Con- 
tenau’s review in Syria, 1938, 93 ff. 

VV.34b-49. This passage 15 a condemnation of the Samaritan 
sect, so placed that it combines that body with the new 
heathenish colonists. It is of wholly Deuteronomistic strain. 
V.41, as noted above, 1s sequel of vv.?7-342, 


3. mmo: Gr. transliterations as at 89 (see Note) ; @" dwpa, and 
in the expanded text of v.41 both dwpa and μαναα; LZ ‘ moneta.’— 
4, -rp: G@ GH αδικιαν-Ε ΘΒ; G" emPBovrlyyx=L; Aq., Quinta, 
‘deceit’; @©‘ rebellion,’ cf. Y ‘ rebellare nitens ’ ; for the present 
phrase cf. Jer. 11°.—xio: Bal., =yywp; Hex., Swa (Jos., Swav) = 
S Y (‘Sua’); it is probably to be vocalized as mip (St., BH), see 
Comm. 45} replaces oy 70 x10 OS with πρὸς Αδραμμελεχ τ. Αιθιοπα 
τ. κατοιίκουντα ev AtyumTw; see Rahlfs’s discussion (SS 3, 114 f.) of 
this aberration as basis of a listing in Theophilus (Ad Autolycum, 
ii, 31) of an Λδραμελεχ Διθιοψ among the Ass. kings, proving that 
this rdg. of the 2d cent. A.D. well preceded Lucian.—imysy, 
wenn: see SBOT for proposals to eliminate one or the other 
of the phrases, but the first verb expresses legal ‘ detention ’ ; an 
example of arbitrary emendation is Cheyne’s rewriting to imp, 
‘and blinded him’ (ΕΒ 2127).—5. 5yn bis: for many corrections 
of this repetition see St. in SGOT, who soberly leaves the text 
untouched ; the phrase ‘ to go up against ’ is the common military 
term for ‘campaigning,’ as at v.* (see BDB 748b).—6. nw: 
my wenn (MSS, correcting, ‘na niys): construction as at 25!, etc. ; 
cf. GK 8134, p. 64 € S PD pref. ‘and,’ without authority.—n- 
Grr. 4 as pl., 1.6., Halah and Habor as‘ rivers of Gozan.’—}n3: 
Grr. correctly, exc. B v, Γωζαρ, e Togap.—y: Grr., SY as though 
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7: η.δ. the intruded nm, 1 Ch. 528—At end G+‘ unto this 
day,’ from Ch.—?7, For the long protasis see Comm.; @! found 
rhetorical difficulty, and expanded with “‘ and the Lord’s anger 
was against Israel (because) ᾿᾿--- superior,’ says Burney—but not 
original !—8, wy ἼΩΝ Sw ΣΡ): MS 70 om. Ss" ssn, and so 
Gr. N+12 MSS, 95 -x-; & @ om. the whole clause. VSS vary 
in rendering; attempts at explanation by Then., Klost.; but 
with Burn., St., Sanda, the passage is an evident intrusion.—9, 
emi: Grr. with the verb ἀμφιάζειν, ‘to clothe,’ as from root 
mpn, and so Rashi, Kimchi interpret, ‘they concealed its inter- 
pretation ’ (Kimchi) ; cf. BDB, ‘ to do secretly,’ and Kénig, HAW ; 
Y ‘ operuerunt’; see proposed corrections in ‘GB, and the long 
note by Haupt with an original etymology ; Ehrl. οὐ. Hos. 12}, 
but without clarifying the word here. Correct interpretation 
appears to come from the Akk. with root hapa, ‘ to utter,’ which 
actually =U S @; see V. Scheil, Nouveaux vocabulaires babyloniens 
(1919), 12 {. (adducing also the present passage) ; cf. Ὁ. R. Driver 
in Peake, The People and the Book, 89.—}> Νὸ ἼΩΝ : cf. 15 πὸ, 7°; 
“sk is used like Aram. %, Ἵ, and a similar case appears in Syr. 
with x53 in Bardesanes, Cureton, Spicilegiuim syriacum (1855), 11, 
lines 10f.; similar is Akk. Sa la; cf. also Haupt’s note.—11. 
mies $25: unnecessary after nv, prob. introduced to add to the 
indictment, elided by St., Sanda.—oyn omst: Grr., κοινωνοὺς x. 
exapakay, ‘“‘ partners, and they irritated’’=$#®. Klost. would 
rashly reconstruct the Gr. into κιναιδοὺυς x. eraipidas, but G@ read 
the first word as onsn. Gr. j and an Z text=H.—18. w: 
generally understood as Hif. of iy, whence 1y, ‘ witness’; for 
proposed Akk. connexion of ny as root w'd=y‘d, ‘to com- 
mand,’ see Haupt, ad Joc., and GB; the former derives the verb 
from the same source; there may be paronomasia between the 
roots in the Heb. words.—nin 55 iss) 55: Kr. x33, as ‘all 
prophets of all vision,’ with ’n as at Is. 28!®—doubtless to avoid 
reference to seers; Grr. as 1x'33=92; but read ‘n 55) 15) 55 
with MSS 30 153 253 (for variations see deR.)=@" (translating 
with “every scribe and every teacher ἢ, Y, modern VSS.—‘nipn : 
28 MSS Ken., deR., ‘m=VSS, modern VSS, which is required, 
unless the word is an ‘exuberant gloss’ (St.).—o>%x: OGrr., 
ΞΘ as=on>; but the commands are ‘for you.’—14, oman mys: 
text of @ shortened by parablepsis with omsx, v.°; G" GF 
variously supply the loss; see St.—15. mm: B v g om. κυριος, 
SEH .x..—16. b>: OGrr. om., softening the indictment, 6" -x- .— 
17. wm: the root has its liquid variant in wn, cf. Ps. 58%. 
From the latter root there appears mwn>, ‘charm,’ in an Aram. 
magical text published by Du Mesnil du Buisson in Mélanges 
Syriens ... René Dussaud, 1, 421 ff. The variant forms appear 
to have the mng. ‘to hiss,’ used of the magicians who ‘ squeak 
and gibber.” Dhorme (cited above) thinks of serpent-charmers. 
—19, Ὁ: 5 MSS on; cf. VSS.—21. Ὁ ms bye os pup 5: for 
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the theme cf. 1 Sam. 1528, I. 1122; @4 @ YP the verb as passive, 
with ‘ Israel’ as subject, and similarly ©; @ “‘ Jeroboam made 
separation in Israel ’’—all attempts to avoid the divine agency. 
© GE ore πλὴν Ἰσραὴλ eravwhev οἰκου Aaverd (=H); see St.’s criti- 
cism of Kamph.’s effort to rewrite Heb. on this inscrutable 
basis.—n1 Kt., nv. Kr.: the latter as Kt. in 19 MSS Ken., 
deR., appearing also in Bab. Talmud; the verb m3 is used of 
feminine seduction, Prov. 771, and similarly of false prophets, Dt. 
13°%-._ 22, mxon: many MSS nxvn, and so to be read as sing. 
(cf. v.24), in consonance with foll. aime, and so © G4.—283. a: 
1 MSS-++-mm=Grr., .—24. ΠΣ: B al., τον [ex X.], error for 
και, The dissyllable (the acc. of direction replacing the nomina- 
tive form)=Grr. (B Χουνθα); in v.39 G" has the same for mp. 
—xy(a]: MSS my; cf. ay, 1854; B al. om. και.---)},Ἐ80Ὶ Ξε (ὃ 
Hex.; Kr.0r ‘on = G".—27. own... ins [new]: lost by parablepsis 
in Grr., exc. G4; SH -x.—ono= HE HS; 1 MS omdin=G" T 
A; the latter rdg. preferable, cf. the 2d pers. sing., v.26.—y25" 
ἸΣϑ =@ Hex.; the other VSS as sing., in agreement with ἼΠΝ 
above.—c11: @ Hex., @=on77; see Comm. for omission of Ἴπν 
and the retention of the pl. in the three verbs.—[yoxn] ‘nos : 
MS 30, B om., as heathenish.—29, miaan maa: for the composite 
pl., also in v.32, see Note, I. 1231.—80. maa moo: for the first 
word Grr., σοχχωθ, etc. (B ροχχωθ)ὺ, for the second B βαινειθει, 
A βενιθει, etc.; ».ὃ. survival of the final Akk. vowel; see Comm. 
for correction to m3 7m». For such a distortion of the first 
name cf. ‘Marduk’ to ‘ Nisrok,’ 1937.—5s3: B i τὴν Epyed; 
al., την (G" rov) NupryeX; the fem. article used as in ἡ BadA.— 
ol, ins): with ‘ large zayin’ (see GK §5, n), indicating a variant 
spelling, which appears in a few MSS, @, as jna3, and so Sanhedrin, 
63b, etymologizing from the root ‘to bark like a dog.’ Exc. A, 
τὴν NatBas, and Onom. Gr., Nage8=Onom. Lat., Grr. have an 
entirely different word, τὴν ESA\afep, etc. Hommel has suggested 
for this name, as also for Tartak, Elamite origin (Haupt Commem- 
oration Vol., 159 ff.). For recovery of the original see Comm.— 
mimpon: exc. the Three and @"%, the Grr. as a deity, B τὴν 
Σεπῴαρουν, etc.=SHU—zery, Kr.or aby: read abpow, as 
suggested by Winckler in KTAT, and see Comm.—vbnyni: Gt 
om.—naypo wbx: Kr. corrects the first word to ‘qs=VSS, and 
the second to minpo, and so many MSS Kt.; the place-name 
has been distorted to correspond with the gentilic above; cf. the 
place-names proposed for identification in Comm., v.74, and to 
be read, ‘ Siphraim,’ or the like.—@" pref. a long doublet to the 
v., but it is difficult to see why Burn. regards it as superior to ® ; 
cf. Rahlfs, SS 3, 290.—33. 15π: OGrr. as sing., with the Lord 
understood as subj.; Y as passive.—4. Duwei myoSvns Ξε; 
@ G4 =ompnewys =TWV ; G" supplies a clumsy doublet =pwxin cupwas 
(see Rahlfs, 7b., 246); the last rdg. appears in ν. 9, and is prefer- 
able, with the collective sense of the noun.—zx~ lis: @ Hex. 
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om., and further om. mm ms on the basis that “‘they were fearing 
and yet doing acc. to their own statutes,’’ etc.—svewnsi onpno : 
prob. an addition from v.%’, and so om. the foll. conj.; or read 
ways Ynpas.—38. ἘΠῚ: VSS, exc. W, as 3d sing., mi, which 
appears preferable ; but the writer may have fallen artlessly into 
the divine first person. 


CC. 18-20. The reign of Hezekiah of Judah. || 2 Ch. 29-32, 
and for 188—20 the duplicate in Is. 36-39. Cf. Ant., ix, 13-x, 2. 

181-8, introduction to the reign (vv.!+ ?) ; the king’s unique 
piety (vv.3-8), including two archival notes (vv. 3: 8. Hezekiah 
(725-696 B.C.) was contemporary of Shalmaneser, Sargon 11 
(722-705), Sennacherib (705-681). With the fate of Samaria 
before his eyes, and in spite of the Assyrian terror, he reversed 
the international and religiously eclectic policy of his father 
Ahaz (cf. 167#-), at a seemingly providential period abandoned 
submission to Assyria, struck out on his own hand against 
the Philistine neighbours, weakened as they were by Assyrian 
control, and introduced a religious reformation. For the first 
time one of the Canonical Prophets appears in the active 
politics of the state in the person of Isaiah. The ancient 
Israelite spirit was revived by a prophetic movement, exhibited 
also in Micah, as had been the case in the North in the pre- 
ceding century, there without permanence, but here on a surer 
foundation. The policy of Hezekiah as statesman was: Israel 
for its God and itself alone. Much has been made of apparent 
contrast between the king and the great prophet, and in con- 
sequence scepticism has been largely addressed to the present 
statements of the former’s sincerity and reforms. But 
Hezekiah was primarily statesman, and as such he stood for 
the cause of the Prophets, even as did Constantine with his 
political limitations for the Christian religion of his day. For 
a reasonable discussion of the problem see Robinson at length, 
HI 380 ff., and e.g., p. 393: “ We need not doubt Hezekiah’s 
sincerity if we see in this reform a political gesture, for patriot- 
ism and religious loyalty went hand in hand in ancient Israel.’ 
Even more positively than Robinson, who finds in Isaiah’s 
silence in regard to Hezekiah a cause of doubt, Kittel (ΟΝ 2, 
373 f.) refuses “to surrender the narrative concerning his 


1 For the literature see Additional Note after ch. 20, especially n. 1. 
Some references below are to literature cited there. 
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reformation.” It is true that when religious reform enters 
the field of politics, it has rough sailing. Hezekiah was suc- 
ceeded by a Manasseh, Josiah by a Jehoiakim. But a © Rem- 
nant ’ was being disciplined to survive, and faith was to be 
basis of survival (Is. 73-19). See further Additional Note, ἢ. 4. 

The two archival notes in the section are introduced by the 
emphatically expressed initial He without conjunction (cf. 
Comm., 147). 4. The v. briefly describes the religious reforma- 
tion. He removed the high-places, and broke up the pillars, and 
cut down the Asherah, and cut up the brass serpent, which Moses 
had made ,; for up to those days the Buné-Israel were burning 
incense to it; and wt was called Nehushtan. The removal of 
high-places and pillars, the inheritance of primitive cult, was 
drastic indeed ; for the Asherah cf. 1719-18 The serpent of 
brass {[néhas han-néhdset, with play on the two words] called 
Nehushtan, was a surviving ancient fetich, coming down, as 
the annalist artlessly recorded, from Moses’ day and authority 
(Num. 218). For the archeological object of the serpent 
and its wide field in Palestine, Egypt and Mesopotamia, see 
Benzinger, Arch., 328; Albright, ‘ The Goddess of Life and 
Wisdom, AJSL 36 (1920), 258 ff. ; Cook, Rel. of Anc. Israel, 
o$ f., 117, 220; H. Frankfort, frag, 1 (1934), 9 ff.; Graham 
and May, Culture and Conscience, Index, s.v.; H. H. Rowley, 
‘ Zadok and Nehushtan,’ /BL 58 (1939), 113 ft. For a serpent- 
stele discovered at Tell Beit Mirsim see Albright, BASOR 31 
(1928), and ZAW 47 (1929), 6f. N.b. the Serpent Spring of 
1. 1%. Such antique survivals in higher religion are abundantly 
paralleled in the Christian Church and Islam. The second 
archival note is introduced with editorial explanation of 
Hezekiah’s success. 7%. And YHWH being with him in all that 
he set out on, he was prospering. And he rebelled against the 
king of Assyria, and did not serve him. 8. He smote Philistia as 
far as Gaza and its borders, from watchmen’s tower to fortified 
city. This was an overt act of rebellion against Assyria’s 
claims. Sargon records the defeat of Egypt at Raphia on 
the border for 713 B.c., involving capture of Hanno king of 
Gaza, and at length, in two inscriptions for 711 B.c., a success- 
ful campaign against Azuri king of Ashdod and his allies, 
Gath, Ashkelon, Meluhha, in which connexion, “ the people 


of Philistia, Judah, Edom, Moab, those who live by the sea... 
16 
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brought tribute... to Ashur my lord.” (See KB 2, 55, 66 ff. ; 
CP 328 ff.; ATB 1, 349 ff.; ARA 2, §§5, 30, 62, 80; AB 468.) 
The attack was a border warfare, belonging doubtless to the 
troubled years at the end of Sargon’s reign and the beginning 
of Sennacherib’s. A revival of the Philistines had occurred 
in Ahaz’s reign according to 2 Ch. 2818; cf. the oracle attrib- 
uted to Isaiah as of the death-year of Ahaz (Is. 14784-), In 
line with this concern in Philistia was Hezekiah’s interference 
in the affairs of Ekron with its rebellion against Sennacherib, 
as reported in the latter’s inscription ; see below. 

VV.* §& These statements on Hezekiah’s faithfulness to his 
God, couched in Deuteronomic language— cleaving to YHWH,’ 
“not turning away from him ’—are logically introduced be- 
tween the reform at home and the success abroad. The state- 
ment that after him there was none like him among all the kings 
of Judah is later contradicted by the absolute statement on 
Josiah’s virtue (2375). The following clause, and who were 
before him, 15 a clumsy addition. There was another illustrious 
phase of the reign according to the tradition of ‘ the men of 
Hezekiah ’ and their proverbs (Prov. 25-29), which tradition 
Gemser in his Comm. (HAT 1937) regards as quite authentic. 
A royal parallel two generations later would be Ashurbanipal, 
who extols at length his own education and wisdom (ARA 2, 
§986, and cf. Kittel, GVI 2, 378). 

VV.°-!2, The item of the fall of Samaria, repeated almost 
verbatim from 17% 8, which an early editor desired to place 
chronologically in Hezekiah’s reign, and with rendering of 
Hoshea’s year-terms into those of his contemporary. 10. 
And he [with the parallel and most VSS; ® they] took it at 
the end of three years, even in year six of Hezekiah; τέ was 
year nine of Hoshea king of Israel that Samaria was taken. 
12. A repetitive moralizing judgment. 

V.8-ch. 19. An apparently continuous history of Sen- 
nacherib’s operations against Jerusalem, paralleled in Is. 36, 
37; see Additional Note. 

VV.18-16, This initial section stands apart as of annalistic 
character with its curt detail, without moral judgment, while 
one arithmetical figure for the tribute to Sennacherib is exactly 
that in the latter’s own inscription. The section of this 
inscription, the Taylor Prism, col. ii, lines 1 ff., for the king’s 
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third year and his campaign in 701 Β.6., is the most famous 
of Assyrian texts bearing upon Bible history. For the trans- 
lation see CIOT 2, 281 ff. (still of value for its notes); KB 2, 
280 ff.; CP 340 ff. (these three with the transliterated text) ; 
AIA 7 ΓΟ ΕΞ cA Ace οὐδοῦ HA Agr. 
This great campaign covered Palestine as far as Eltekeh in 
the old Danite territory (Jos. το", 2138), Sennacherib specifi- 
cally names a number of cities, practically all in the Philistine 
territory, among them Ekron, whose ‘ loyal’ king Padi had 
been committed by rebels to ‘ Hezekiah king of Judah,’ from 
which arrest the Assyrian reclaimed him, restoring him to 
his throne along with condign punishment of the rebels. This 
interference of Hezekiah in his neighbours’ affairs, evidently 
as arch-conspirator against Assyria, is paralleled by the brief - 
notice of his successful campaign in Philistia (v.§). 

13. And in the fourteenth year of king Hezekiah Sennacherib 
king of Assyria came up against all the fortified cities of Judah 
and seized them. The date is contradicted by the Assyrian 
chronology. It may be a scribal miswriting of ‘ 24,’ which 
would give the correct date; or the figure was induced by 
the statement of the promise to Hezekiah of an additional 
15 years of life (208), 1.6., 29—15=14. The v. was earlier 
regarded by Stade as original introduction to vv.!"4-, but in 
SBOT he distinguishes vv.1% 16 14. 15.178. as from as many 
distinct sources. But barring the date, or with correction of it, 
the v. is necessary introduction to vv.!44-; indeed the whole 
section is the one part of the narrative definitely supported by 
external history. For all the fortified cities cf. Sennacherib 
(after Rogers’s tr.): “‘ Forty-six strong cities, with walls, the 
smaller cities which were around them... I besieged and cap- 
tured.”’ Οὗ. the expression in v.® for the two classes of for- 
tresses, and see k. P. Dougherty, “ Sennacherib and the Walled 
Cities of Judah,’ JBL 49 (1930), 160 ff., with valuable refer- 
ences to the strength of the Palestinian fortifications as demon- 
strated by archeology. With this citation cf. Sennacherib’s 
manifesto in the Nebi Ytnus inscription (presented in the 
authorities cited above): “1. destroyed the broad district 


2 The text used by Luckenbill is that of a duplicate cylinder (‘an 
even more perfect copy’), acquired by the University of Chicago in 
1920, and published by him in his Annals of Sennacherib (1924). 
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of Judah; I laid my yoke upon Hezekiah its king.” 14a. 
And Hezekiah king of Judah (n.b. the formal title) sent message 
to the king of Assyria to Lachish For the city see Comm., 
1419. Famous are Sennacherib’s reliefs, the one graphically 
presenting the siege of Lachish, the other portraying the king 
seated on his throne with the captives filing before him, and 
the accompanying inscription: ‘“‘ Sennacherib, king of the 
world, king of Assyria, seated himself on a throne, and the 
prisoners of Lachish marched before him.” For the text see 
the authorities cited, and for the reliefs A. H. Layard, The 
Monuments of Nineveh (1849), 2, pl. 23; Stade, GVJ 1, plate 
after p. 620; Rogers, HBA 2, plates opp. pp. 370, 374; 
Benzinger, Arch., 309; Olmstead, HA fig. 127; Barton, AB 
fig. 298. 140, —saying: I have rebelled. Turn away from 
me. What thou puttest upon me 1 will bear. And the king of 
Assyria imposed upon Hezekiah king of Judah 300 talents of 
silver and 30 talents of gold. The first verb is technical expres- 
sion of rebellion, and the same root is constantly so used in 
Akk.; its usual equivalent in the English Bible is ‘ to sin.’ 
For Hezekiah’s capitulation, but without surrender of the 
city, the Taylor Prism records for the end of the Palestinian 
campaign (lines 20 ff.): “‘ (Hezekiah) himself I shut up like 
a caged bird within Jerusalem, his royal city. I cast up 
entrenchments against him, and whosoever came forth from 
the gate of his city I punished (?) him.”’ There follows the 
list of conquered districts detached from Judah, and then: 
“As for Hezekiah the fear of the majesty of my dominion 
overwhelmed him, and the Urbi, and the regular troops, 
whom he had brought in to strengthen Jerusalem his royal 
city, deserted.” Then is given the list of articles of ransom 
by which Hezekiah avoided surrender of the city : “ 30 talents 
of gold, 800 talents of silver, precious stones . . . Ivory seats 
and couches ... woods ...; and his daughters, the women 
of his palace, male and female musicians he dispatched after 
me to Nineveh my capital city. He sent his ambassador to 
give tribute and make submission.’ This text apprises us of 
Hezekiah’s extensive military preparations as well as of one 
reason leading him to come to terms, viz., the defection of his 
mercenaries ; 1t also describes the luxury found in Jerusalem, 
for which condition is to be compared the tradition of 
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Hezekiah’s wealth in 2 Ch. 32274-. The ‘ Urbi’ are probably 
Arabs ; for the variations of ‘avab in Heb. see Montgomery, 
Arabia and the Bible, 29. The two reports agree as to ‘ the 30 
talents of gold.’ The discrepancy between the ‘ 300 talents ’ 
of Ki. and the ‘ 800’ of the Prism has been explained as due 
to the difference between the ‘ light ’ and the ‘ heavy ᾿ talent ; 
for this distinction see Nowack, Arch., 1, 207 f., KAT 341 f., 
Rogers, HBA 2, 371 (estimating [1915] the tribute at 
$5,650,000), and especially Lehmann-Haupt in Pauly- 
Wissowa, RE Suppl. 3 (1918), 601, assuming here the ratio 
between the Phoenician double talent and the Babylonian 
light talent. For the talent cf. also Comm. above, I. 9". 
The problem is a vexed one, with standards of different ages 
and economies to reckon with, along with variations in the 
written tradition, ¢.g., the difference of figures between 38 and 
@ at I. 107%. Error, if there be, may lie in the Assyrian figure, _ 
for figures in the Assyrian texts contradict themselves; a 
case in point is given by Rogers, 7b., 359. A romantic sidelight 
for the Biblical student upon the item of ‘ his daughters, the 
women of his palace,’ following the observation of Lands- 
berger and Bauer (ZA 3 [1926], 65) that Sennacherib’s forceful 
wife Nakiya-zaktiitu was a Babylonian Aramean, has been 
cast by Meissner (S0., Berlin Acad., 1932, 58), preferring to 
regard her as a ‘ Westerner,’ even ‘probably a Jewess.’ 
15. And Hezekiah gave all the silver (1.e., specie) that was found 
in YHWH’'s house and in the treasuries of the king's house. 
16. At that time Hezekiah cut up the doors of the hall {hékal, 
cf. 1. 68, etc.] of YuHwaH and the door-posts [9], which Hezekiah 
king of Judah had overlaid, and gave them to the king of Assyria 
[EVV here are not literal]. V.18, with the introductory ai~ 
that time, is an independent item, apparently culled from 
temple archives. Tor a similar despoliation of sacred and 
royal treasures cf. that in Rehoboam’s reign, I. 1425-26. The ~ 
gilded door-posts (the unique word is uncertain, VSS vary) 
represent Hezekiah’s very probable restoration and enrich- 
ment of the temple. Criticism of the statement that he was 
such a renovator has been expressed by critics, and his name 
has been replaced with that of Solomon (Klostermann), 
Azariah (Stade), Azariah or Joash (Sanda) ; but it is vain to 
essay such change of names. 
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V.17-ch. το. An extract from memoirs of Isaiah, found in 
duplicate in Is. 36, 37. Two apparently parallel stories, 
1817. τοῦ and 198-3’, succeeding the item above of Hezekiah’s 
submission, narrating further Assyrian demands for full sur- 
render, arouse suspicion as to their historicity, while their 
inclusion, along with ch. 20, in the book which bears the 
prophet’s name involves them in the large problem of the 
alleged Isaianic histories and prophecies. Critical discussion 
at large is postponed to the Additional Note. 

V.1719’. A fruitless demand of the Assyrian king for the 
surrender of Jerusalem, and a prophetic oracle from Isaiah. 
VV.17-25, The demand for surrender. 17. And the king of 
Assyria sent ‘(the) Tartan and (the) Rab-saris and‘ [Is. om.] 
(the) Rab-shakeh from Lachish to king Hezekiah with a stout 
force to Jerusalem. “And they went up and came to Jerusalem. 
And they went up and came’ [Is. om.] and [Is. he] stood at 
the conduit of the Upper Pool, the one at the highway of Fuller’s 
Field. 18. ‘And they called to the king’ [Is. om.]. And there 
went out to them [Is. him] Eliakim ben Hilkiah, He-Over-the- 
House, and Shebna the Secretary, and Joah ben Asaph the 
Recorder. The text of Ki. is expanded and otherwise varied : 
and they went up and came is a duplicate ; probably the whole 
double passage, lacking in Is., is secondary ; the ‘ calling to the 
king ’ also looks secondary ; Is. is original in ignoring the first 
two officials named, the Tartan (title for an Assyrian general- 
issimo) and the Rab-saris, since the Rab-shakeh alone appears 
in the subsequent parleys. As Stade remarks, with subse- 
quent general consent, the intrusion of the first two officials 
was due ‘to the antiquarian learning of a later reader’ ; 

\.they may have been introduced to make the diplomatic 
parties even in number. The Tartan appears in Is. 201 ; for 
the Rab-saris (also Jer. 393) and Rab-shakeh see Note. 17. 
The conduit of the Upper Pool, etc. The same phrase appears 
in Is. 73 as of the place where Isaiah and his son Shear-jashub 
accosted king Ahaz; but the time of that event precedes 
Hezekiah’s excavation of the Siloam conduit to the pool 
within the city, recorded below, 202°. The location of this 
Upper Pool is still disputed, whether it be a pool at the south 
of the Akra fed by the old surface aqueduct (for a Lower 
Pool see Is. 22%), or one on the north side of the city, e¢.g., the 
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modern Birket Mamilla. G. A. Smith defends the former view 
(Jerusalem, 1, ch. 5, esp. p. 105), while Gray (comm. on Is. 
73) and Sanda at length (pp. 250-3) prefer the latter. The 
exact geographical data speak for the first identification, and 
yet such a parley over the walls hardly suits the Kedron valley 
front of the city. This reference may well be an invention, 
suggested by Is. 73. 18. For the titles of the three officials 
cf. the list of Solomon’s officers, I. 4##-. In the Isaianic ode, 
Ts. 2218. Shebna, here Scribe, there Over-the-House, is de- 
nounced, and Eliakim, here Over-the-House, it is predicted, 
will replace him upon his coming degradation. For that 
obscure section see the articles by A. Kamphausen, in 4 JT, 
1901, 43 ff.; K. Fullerton, 2b., 1903, 621 ff.; E. Konig, 20., 
675 ff., and the full critical survey by Gray, Isaiah, ad loc. 
Explanation has been offered for the changes of rank of the 
two officials as due to administrative shifts in the modern 
sense. H. G. May doubts whether the Shebna of Ki. and 
the Shebna of Is. are identical in person (4 751, 56 [1939], 
147). 
VV.19-25. The Rab-shakeh’s address, a notable diplomatic 
argument, authentic in colour, even if literally fiction ; cf. the 
orations reported by Greek and Roman historians. 19. And 
(the) Rab-shakeh said to them: Say ye now to Hezekiah (n.b. the 
rude omission of the latter’s title): Thus has spoken the Great 
King (=Akk. Sarru rabi—the royal title), the king of Assyria: 
What ts this trust that thou trustest in? 20. Thou sayest (the 
verb expresses formulated thought) : Counsel and might for 
war are mere lip-matter (the same satirical phrase, Prov. 147°). 
Now on whom dost thou trust that thou hast rebelled against me ? 
21. Now see !—thou hast put thy trust upon the staff of this 
broken reed, upon Egypt, a kind one leans upon, and it goes 
into lis palm and pierces it—so 15 Pharaoh king of Egypt for 
all who trust in him. 22. And if ye say to me, Upon YHWH our 
God we trust, 15 1t not he whose high-places and altars Hezekiah 
has removed, while he said to Judah and Jerusalem: Before 
this altar ye shall worship in Jerusalem? 98, And now, take 
[sing. verb] a wager with my lord, the king of Assyria: I will 
give thee two thousand horses, tf thoi canst put riders upon them. 
24. How then canst thou turn the face of [#)+a satrap] one of 
the least of my lord's servants ? And thou hast trusted on Egypt 
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for chariotry and steeds! 285. And [with MSS, Is.] now, without 
YuwHuH have I gone up against this place, to destroy 19 YHWH 
did command me, Go up against this land and destroy it! The 
blustering oration is a satirical presentation of Assyrian arro- 
gance, and a counterpart of the monuments. The bet of two 
thousand cavalry men is not an exaggeration; cavalry was 
never an important arm of the Israelite military ; see Comm., 
I. 15, τοῦ. Critical dubiety exists as to the alleged statement 
in v.22, involving the problem of the date of the reformation. 
It is more important to note that such matters of local 
religious import were well known to the wise Assyrian chancel- 
lery, which had its ‘ secret service.’ 

VV.26-38. The plea of the royal commission that the parley 
be held in the diplomatic foreign language, and the Rab- 
shakeh’s reply that he speaks on purpose to the common 
people and to all. 26. And satd Ehakim ben Hilktah ‘and 
Shebna and Joah' [Is. om.] to (the) Rab-shakeh: Speak now 
to thy servants in Aramaic, for we are listening, and do not 
speak with us in Jewish in the hearing of the people on the 
wall. 27. And (the) Rab-shakeh said [1Β-ἰοἰο them, Is. om.]: 
To thy lord and to thee has my lord sent me to speak these words ἢ 
Is it not to the men who sit on the wall, a-eating ther own dung 
and a-drinking their own piss with you? 28. And (the) Rab- 
shakeh stood up, and called out with a loud voice in Jewish ; 
and he spoke and said: Hear ye the word of the Great King, 
the king of Assyria! 29. Thus has spoken the king: Let not 
Hezekiah deceive you, for he cannot deliver you from my [with 
many MSS, VSS; ® his] hand ; 30. nor let Hezekiah make you 
trust on YHWH, saying: YHWH will surely deliver us, and this 
city will not be given into the king of Assyria’s hand. 31. Listen 
not to Hezekiah, for thus has spoken the king of Assyria: 
Salute me, and come out to me, and eat each of his vine and each 
of his fig-tree, and drink each of the water of his cistern, 82. 
until I come and take you to a land like your land, a land of 
corn and must, a land of bread and vineyards, a land of oil- 
olive and honey, and so keep alive and die not! And listen not 
to Hezekiah, for he would beguile you with “ YuwH will deliver 
us!’ 38. Did the gods of the peoples ever deliver each one 
his own land from the king of Assyria’s hand? 84. Where are 
the gods of Hamath and Arpad, where the gods of Sepharwaim 
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(#5 + Henah and Iwwah ; Is. om.]—for did they deliver Samaria 
out of my hand? 35. Who among all the land-gods are they 
that have delivered their land out of my hand, that YHWH should 
deliver Jerusalem from my hand? 86. And the people kept 
silence, and answered him not a word, for it was the king’s 
command, to wit, Do not answer him ! 

VV.26- 27, However dubious this report of the oration may 
be, the reference to the Aramaic as the lingua franca of the 
empire is οἱ interest®. “* Jewish (Heb:=" judaice’) occurs 
also in Neh. 1374; the speaker is not using the word with any 
fine dialectical sense. Interesting 15 the note that the Assyrian 
could speak Hebrew, but this doubtless through an interpreter. 
He will speak to the common people, who best know their 
own interest. We may compare much current political propa- 
ganda of our own day. The indelicate language (corrected by 
the Kr.) refers to the privations of the siege, cf. 6%. Sanda 
notes a similar double-phrased crudity of Sennacherib’s in 
the Taylor Prism, col. vi, 20 f. (KB 2, 110, ARA 2, 8254, with 
identity in one term, sinati=Heb. siné-hem). VYV.28-30, 
There is no denial of YHwuH’s deity; denial of his power as 
against Assyria is reserved for the climax, vv.%4f-, Ὑν 32, 
In persuasive tone an argumenium ad populum is offered. 
They need only to make courteous salutation; ‘salute me’ 
translates Heb. ‘make with me blessing,’ the correspondent 
noun ἡ peace’ being used of greeting between gentlemen, as 
at 47°, The proposed deportation did not necessarily involve 
great hardship; there might be compared the lot of the 
émigrés from foreign parts into the happy land of Samaria 
(1774), while later the prosperity of the Jewish exiles in Baby- 
lonia was exhibited by their unwillingness to return home, 
as indicated by the small figure of the party that accompanied 
Ezra (Ezra 814-), VV.33-35, The flaunting disrespect for other 


3 for the cosmopolitan spread of that language see H. H. Rowley, 
The Aramaic of the O.T. (1929), 1 ff., for its official position in the 
Persian empire H. H. Schaeder, Ivanische Beitrage I (1930), and the 
comprehensive volume by Rosenthal, Die Avamatstische Forschung, 
esp. Section I, ch. 2, ‘ Das Reichsaramaische.’ Naville has argued in 
ch. 3 of his Text of the O.T. that ‘ Jewish’ here means the Judean 
language in contrast to the rest of Palestine, which, he holds, spoke 
and wrote only Aramaic. But a local speaker would so speak of his 
tongue, oa as a Scotsman claims that he talks ‘ Scotch.’ 
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gods than Assyria’s own is here finally expressed, and, if 
might be right, the envoy spoke plausible truth. With all 
its brutality the Assyrian empire is to be credited with one 
δ ideological development, the formulation of a divine-imperial 
monocracy, centering in its deity Ashur, even as Rome later 
attempted an official religion to offset the religious disunities 
of the empire.* 34a. In addition to Hamath (cf. 173°), Arpad 
is named ; for the city and its submission to Assyria in 740 
B.c. see Honigman, RA s.v. V.4 is practically duplicate to 
1012 (there ‘ the kings’ in place of ‘ the gods’) and 15 secondary 
to it. V.>. Where are the gods of Sepharwaim, Hena and 
ITwwah ? Did they deliver Samaria out of my hand ὃ, is most 
parenthetically attached, and is nonsense in the connexion. 
6" and an & text fill out with an insertion preceding the second 
question : Where are the gods of the land of Samaria ?, and this 
plus has been accepted by most critics since Klostermann (¢.g., 
BH). But Rahlfs’s vigorous objection (SS 3, 278), regard- 
ing the addition as a ‘clever’ insertion in condemnation of 
heathen Samaritanism to fill out the lacuna, is to be main- 
tained. In fact the whole v. appears to be secondary to 1073. 
See Note further. VV.%5 37, The silence of the people by 
royal order, and the report to the king by his officials with 
their clothes rent. 

Ch. 191 5. Hezekiah performs the ritual acts of humiliation 
in the temple in seeking a divine response, and sends Eliakim, 
Over-the-House, and Shebna the Secretary, and the elders of the 
priests, covered with sackcloth, to Isatah ‘ben Amos the prophet’ 
[so the correct order with Is.]. 3. The message of the king is 
introduced with a couplet. 


A day of distress and reproach: and contumely 15 this day, 
For children have come to the breach: and no strength for 
the birth. 


V.4. Although himself in the temple, the king asks the prayers 
of the extra-ecclesiastical prophet ; in the parallel story he 
himself ‘“‘ prayed before YHWH”’ (vv.144-). ZDhe remnant that 


4Cf. Jastrow, Religious Belief in Babylonia and Assyria (1908), 
50 ff.; J. Hehn, Die biblische u. die babylon. Gottesidee (1913), 
89 ff., a chapter on the attitude of Babylonian religion towards 
monotheism. 
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1s left: a frequent post-Exilic term: but it has place here 
pohtically, cf. the name of Isaiah’s son, ‘ Remnant-shall- 
return ᾿ (Is. 73), and actually a most extensive exile is cor- 
roborated by Sennacherib’s boast in the Taylor Prism (col. 
ii, 17 ff.): “‘ 200,150 men, young, old, male and female, 
horses, mules, asses, camels, oxen and sheep, without number, 
I brought them out from them, and counted as booty.” 
VV.8- 7. Isaiah’s response in the name of YHwuH. 6. Fear 
not /—a characteristic phrase of the Biblical religion from the 
first book of Scripture (Gen. 151) to the last (Rev. 117); it has 
occurred above in the mouth of Elijah and Elisha (I. 1738, 
II. 616), and appears in Isaiah’s address to Ahaz (Is. 74). 
The Assyrian deputies are scornfully referred to as the pages 
(na‘aré, literally ‘ boys’) of the king of Assyria, not with the 
ranking official title of ‘ministers’ (e.g., v.5, etc.; EVV 
‘servants’ for both words). %. Lo, I am putting a spirit in 
him, and he will hear a rumour, and he will return to his land, 
and I will fell him with the sword in his land. ‘ Spirit’ here 
is the uncanny presentiment of evil, hardly personified ; for 
similar use of the indefinite noun cf. Eze. 22, 312: 14, where trr. 
wrongly have ‘the spirit.” Personification does appear in 
the vision, I. 2219f--; see Comm. ad loc. In the statement 
of this rumour there may be good historical reminiscence of 
the family’s quarrels that brought about the tyrant’s undoing 
(v.37) ; but, rather, as is argued in the Additional Note, the 
rumour was that of Tirhakah’s advance, v.9.5 

VV.8-34, A second deputation from Sennacherib demanding 
surrender, vv.8-8, Hezekiah’s prayer in the temple, vv.14-)¥, 
and Isaiah’s oracle, vv.2°-34, VV.8- 9%. The changed condi- 
tions of Sennacherib’s Palestinian campaign. 8. The Rab- 
shakeh’s commission proving fruitless, he returned and found 
the king of Assyria fighting against Libnah, for he heard that 
he had broken camp from Lachish. This city had now been 
taken (cf. 18!59-). Qa. The siege of Libnah (for which place 


*S. Smith, in exposition of the Esarhaddon Chronicle (Bab. Hist. 
Inscriptions, 8 ff., 14), suggests that ‘wind,’ as he would translate 
‘spirit’ here is reminiscent of the great storm before which Esar- 
haddon’s army fled in his sixth year (675 B.c.), and so argues for still 
greater confusion in the present story; but the word cannot in this 
connexion mean ‘ wind.’ 
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cf. 8533) was, however, interrupted, for the Assyrian heard con- 
cerning Tirhakah king of Ethtopia (Heb. Cush], to wit, Lo, he 
has come forth to fight with thee. Tirhakah (more correctly 
Thrkh, with the Egyptian and an Egyptian Aramaic inscrip- 
tion—see Note) was the last of the short-lived Ethiopian 
(XX Vth) Dynasty, attaining the throne 688/7 B.c., himself a 
negroid, and nephew of his predecessor Shabataka. Years 
before his elevation to the throne he was in active military 
service. He fell and disappeared upon Ashurbanipal’s con- 
quest of Egypt in 670 B.c.6 The Biblical item, giving a 
military reason for Sennacherib’s sudden desertion of his 
campaign, 15 interestingly paralleled by the abrupt conclusion 
of col. iii of the Taylor Prism. 

9b. In consequence he again sent envoys to Hezekiah, to the 
effect 10. The message is more blasphemous against the 
Israelite God than in the former case, according to which 
Hezekiah was the ‘ deceiver (1833) : Let not thy God in whom 
thou trustest deceive thee! It is assumed that he had learned 
of Isaiah’s oracle. 11. See, thou thyself hast heard what the 
kings of Assyria have done to all the lands in devastating them, 
and wilt thou be delivered ? There follow, after the satirical 
inquiry, 12a. Did there deliver them the gods of the nations which 
my fathers destroyed ?, two lists of such conquered city-states : 
(1) 120. Gozan and Haran and Reseph and the Bné-Eden, those 
in Telassar. For the places see Kraeling, Avram and Israel, 
Dussaud, TH 464. For Gozan cf. 17°; an expedition thither 
is cited in the Eponym hist for 809 B.c. For Haran, once 
home of the Abramids (Gen. 11°7f-), the ancient ‘ Road-City ’ 
(Akk.), see BDD; Olmstead, HA 36 ff.; von Oppenheim, 
Der Tell Halaf, ch. 2; it had belonged to Assyria since ca. 
1100 B.c. Reseph, Akk. Rasappa, appears in the Eponym 
list for the year 804; it is the modern Rasafa, NE of Palmyra 
(cf. Dussaud, pp. 253, etc.). Bné-Eden (#.b. the survival of 
the clan-name) is abbreviation of Bné-Beth-Eden, and the 
place identified with the Beth-Eden of Am. 15, the Eden 
mentioned along with Haran in Eze. 2738, and the Akk. Bit- 
Adini, the district S of Haran on the Euphrates. In the 
‘Political Ostracon’ published by Lidzbarski (Altaram. 


δ᾽ See Petrie, HE 3, 204 ΗΕ. ; Breasted, HE 5548. ΑἸ Israel 2. 
Aegypien, 80f.; Meyer, GA 3, 47 ff. 
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Urkunden aus Assur, no. 1) there is given a list of trans- 
portations similar to the one here, and including Beth-Eden : 
‘‘ Prisoners brought forth Tiglath-pileser out of Bet-Awukkan, 
and prisoners brought forth Ululai (Shalmaneser) out of Bet- 
Eden, and prisoners brought forth Sargon out of Dur-Sin.”’ 
See Dussaud, pp. 463 f., Forrer, RA 1, 136, and for Borsippa, 
the notable capital of the ancient district, E. Unger, RA 1, 
402 ff. ‘ Telassar’ can be analyzed into ‘ Tell-Ashur,’ or the 
like; see CLOT 2, 12, and Kraeling, pp. 63 ff., who notes 
the ancient name Telesaura for the far-northerly Mar‘ash (cf. 
Dussaud, l.c.). (2) 18. Where 15 the king of Hamath, and the 
king of Arpad? The latter city, modern Tell-Erfad, NW of 
Aleppo, submitted to Tiglath-pileser in 740 B.c. The sequel, 
and a king to the city of Sepharwaim, Hena and Iwwah, is a 
gloss from 1731, with interpolation of an unknown Hena, and 
a different vocalization for Iwwah, vs. Awwites there. 
VV.14-19, Hezekiah’s receipt of the Assyrian demand, and 
his supplication to his God in the temple. 14. And Hezekiah 
received the letter from the hand of the envoys and read tt: 1.e., 
written despatches (the Heb. word is plural) brought by the 
delegation of v.9. For such usual imperial formality cf. a letter 
of Esarhaddon to Baalu, king of Tyre, which has been fragmen- 
tarily preserved, imposing a treaty with awful curses (ARA 2, 
§§587-91). Hezekiah acts as the priest of his people, as did 
Solomon before him (see on I. 8!4#-), and ritually went up to 
the house of YHWH, and spread τί (the letter) out before YHWH ; 
the letter was doubtless on parchment, and written in Aramaic 
or Hebrew, since the king vead 1t. 15. He makes his prayer ; 
cf. J. Begrich, Der Psalm des Hiskia (1926). The king is 
represented as in the immediate presence of the ark; there 
was a Similar occasion, when David went in, and sat before 
YHWH, and prayed his prayer (2 Sam. γ᾽ 81), Hezekiah’s 
credal confession adds to that put in David’s mouth (7. v.?8) : 
Thou alone art the God (the absolute Deity) for all the kingdoms 
of the earth. Thou hast made the heavens and the earth. The 
confession is followed by the prayer, vv.!8-!9, Assyria herself 
by the destruction of the hand-made idols of the peoples has 
proved the emptiness of heathenism. Οὐ. the challenging use 
of the- divine: title “Living: God. ~Josh..3*°,-1 ταῖν τὴ 
The deliverance of his people will be YHwu’s triumph over 
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all his boasted rivals, the world will know that thou, YHIWH, 
art God alone; icf. ἘΣΣῚ ΣΟ Ts. 43'8- ete: 

VV.*0-34, Tsaiah’s unbidden oracle to Hezekiah in divine 
answer to his praver. Here as in the parallel account, v.}, 
the king expected divine advice. For royal oracles in the 
Babylonian-Assyrian religion see Weber, Die Literatur d. Baby- 
lonier πὶ Assyrer, ch. 12; Jastrow, Die Rel. Bab. u. Ass., 
ch. 19, esp. pp. 151 ff.; Zimmern, Bab. Hymnen u. Gebete 
(1905; TOL), τ 2,.20 1.4 for Fevpe. Erman andolxanke, 
Agypten, 467 ff.; and for Biblical correspondences Gunkel, 
Einl.in d. Psalmen, 136 ff. Caution must be expressed against 
pushing the correspondences too far ; in this ch. the ‘ oracle ’ 
is given by a non-ecclesiastical prophet, without divinatory 
rites. Cf. the immediate divine responses to private persons 
in the sanctuary: to Hannah at Shiloh, 1 Sam. 1; to the 
saint in his perplexity, Ps. 7317; to Paul by trance and vision 
in the temple, Acts 221!7#., 

VV.21b-28. An ode of derision. 


21b. Taunted thee, mocked thee hath she: the Virgin daughter 
Sion, 
After thee shaken the head: the Daughter Jerusalem. 


22 Whom hast thou reviled and blasphemed: and against 
whom raised the cry, 
And lifted thine eyes aloft ?:—Against Israel’s Holy 
One ! 


23. By thy envoys thou hast taunted YuHWH [so MSS; 39 
Lord], and said: 


With the mass of my chariotry I: .. . 
Have gone up to mountain tops : the recesses of Lebanon, 


And cut down the height of its cedars: the choice of its 


firs, 


And come to its farthest lodge: the forest of tts garden- 
land. 


24, [tis I who have dug and drunk: waters strange, 
I who dry up with the soles of my feet: all the Nile- 


arnis of Egypt. 
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25. Hast thou not heard ?: From of old I wrought It, 
In ancient days shaped It: now I have brought It on, 


That thou be to crash into ruinous heaps : fortified cities, 
26. With theiy citizens short of hand: dismayed and con- 
founded, 


Become as herb of the field: and green of the grass, 
Growth of the roof-tops: and blasting before standing 
corn. 


Thy standing up (27) and thy sitting: and thy going 
and coming I know. 
28. Because thou hast raged against me: and thy tumult 15 
1M Mine EATS, 


So will I set my hook in thy nostrils: and my bridle in 
thy lips, 
And turn thee back by the road: whereon thou camest. 


The above translation represents the Heb. text, with ex- 
ception of a word prefixed to v.27, assumed to have fallen out 
through haplography, and with elision of a duplicate at end 
of v.27, and thy raging against me. V.* is introduced with a 
prose loguitur. The second half-line of the same v. is evid- 
ently missing; it is supplied by 6 with ‘I have wrought 
might.’ For critical details see Notes. For metrical recon- 
structions and special studies see Haupt, SBOT, p. 278; 
W. Popper, Parallelism tn Isatah, Ch. 11-35 and 37, 22-35 
(1923) ; Budde in /TS 35 (1934), 307 πὸ; I. J. Meek, © The 
Metrical Study of II Kings 19, 20-28,’ Crozer Quarterly Review, 
1941, 126 ff. 

The ode is rough in quality, but strong and individual. 
It is similar in dramatic construction to Isaiah’s taunt against 
Assyria (Is. 1052+), but goes its own way in the theme of the 
divine fate which has given the Assyrian his temporary 
license, ad majorem gloriam Det. For the ‘shaping,’ v.®, 
used primarily of the artist’s creation, cf. Gen. 271-, then of 
the artist’s creative idea and purpose, cf. Jer. 184 (where 
EVV have ‘ devise’). The mysterious 7¢ of the purpose is 
paralleled in Is. 4644, Jer. 33%; also see Note. The ode is 
doubtless contemporary to the brutal Assyrian power, and 
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with pertinent satire mocks its pride. V.?3 is echo of Assyrian 
inscriptions. Cf. Sargon’s Cylinder Inscription (lines ro ff. ; 
KB 2, 40 1., ARA 2, §118—the latter followed here) : ‘‘ (Sargon, 
mighty hero) who opened up mighty mountain regions whose 
passes were difficult and countless, and who spied out their 
trails ; who advanced over inaccessible paths, (in) steep and 
terrifying places ’’ ; this is followed by a list of his conquests, 
including “‘ all of the desert as far as the River of Egypt ’’; 
and Sennacherib in the Taylor Prism (col. i, lines 66 ff. ; 
KB 2, 86f., ARA 2, §236): ‘In the midst of the high moun- 
tains I rode on horseback, where the terrain was difficult, 
and had my chariot drawn up with ropes; where it became 
too steep, I clambered up on foot like the wild-ox’”’; and 
Ashurbanipal, in the Rassam Cylinder (col. viii, 82 ff.; KB 2, 
221 f.; ARA 2, §823): ‘‘ (The armies) marched over distant 
trails, climbed high mountains, plunged through stretches of 
dense forests.’’ A few lines later on this inscription tells how 
“my soldiers dug for water (to quench) their thirst.’ The 
boastful reference in v.*4 to ‘ drying up the Nile-arms’ (the 
Egyptian word for the Delta channels is used) is actually 
stated by the Heb. with the imperfect tense and is not repre- 
sented as an historical event by which the document may be 
dated. For illustration of the barbarous treatment of captives 
presented in v.?8 (with which cf. the symbolic expression, 
Is. 3078) the relief of Esarhaddon’s inscription at Senjirli 
depicts Tirhakah of Egypt (with his negroid features) and 
Baalu, king of Tyre, each bridled with a ring in his nose, and 
the attached cords in the conqueror’s hand (F. von Luschan, 
Ausgrabungen in Sendschirli, pl.i; οὗ. p. 17); and according 
to 2 Ch. 33" the later Manasseh was ‘ taken with hooks’ to 
Babylon. 

VV.79-34. A further oracle of Isaiah’s: the long desolation 
of the land an omen of deliverance. It is a literary question 
whether the passage is prose or poetry; the former view is 
adopted by Cheyne (on Is.), Kittel (Comm., BH), the latter 
by Stade, Sanda, Popper. There exists in the passage a 
balancing of parts, in general tetrameter form, but as com- 
pared with the ode above subject-matter and form are emi- 
nently prosaic. There may be compared the prose supple- 
ments added often to prophetic odes, 6.ρ., at end of Is. 6 and 7 
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99. And this the sign to thee : 1.6., ἃ sign whose ultimate fulfil- 
ment will prove the truth of the prediction; cf. Is. 71%#., 
and another Isaianic story, Is. 20. Eating this year the after- 
growth, and in the second year the re-growth, and in the third 
year sow and reap and plant vineyards and eat their fruit ! 
The comparative abundance of the after-growth in a year 
when there is no seeding of the fields is illustrated by the law 
for the sabbatic year, Lev. 25. The word translated re-growth 
is unique, a term for the automatic growth in the second year ; 
see Dalman, A. u. S., 2, 203 f., giving an Arabic equivalent for 
the term. 380. And the salvage of the house of Judah which ts left 
shall again root downwards and bear fruit upwards ; 81. for from 
Jerusalem shall go forth a remnant, and a salvage from Mount 
Sion. The jealousy of YHWwH ‘Sebaoth’ [plus with Kr., Is., 
VSS] shall effect this. There follows an explicit amplification 
of v.28: 382. Therefore thus has spoken YHWH concerning the 
king of Assyria: He shall not come to this city, nor shoot there 
an arrow, nor confront it with shield, nor cast mound agatnst 
tt. 88. By the road by which he comes [Is. has come] shall he 
yeturn, and to this city he shall not come—oracle of YHWH. 
94, And I will shield this city to save it, for my sake and my 
servant David’s sake. This alleged prognostication that Sen- 
nacherib would not come to the city nor attack it is confirmed 
by the silence of his cylinder inscription. For David's sake, 
rg poll es eas 

30. And 1 came to pass in that night that the Angel of YHWH 
went forth and smote in the camp of Assyria 185,000. And 
when they (indefinite plural) got up in the morning, lo they (the 
Assyrians) were all dead corpses. Is., Ch. om. 1 came to pass 
in that night. The time expression is indefinite=‘ on such and 
sucha: night: ; cj. Gen. 19°; 108 3250 4%) etc. -Corre: 
spondingly the Herodotean legend given below puts the disaster 
in ‘one night.’ Ch. also exceptionally moderates the high 
figure: “‘there were destroyed every man of valour and 
captain and prince.”’ The v. relates back to 181’, with its 
note of ‘the great army’ accompanying the first Assyrian 
delegation in demand of surrender. The legendary character 
of the statement has been recognized since J. D. Michaelis 
(see Thenius for early discussion). There is the parallel 
Egyptian legend, based on ultimate historical fact without 
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doubt, cited by Herodotus, ii, 141 (repeated by Jos.) how 
Sennacherib with a great army of Arabians and Assyrians 
marched against Egypt. The forces of Sethos, the Egyptian 
priest-king, would not march with him. In his distress he 
had a night-vision of his god Hephestos, who reassured him, 
“ Myself will send you champions.’”’ The enemy came, and 
“ one night a multitude of field-mice swarmed over the Assyr- 
ian camp and devoured their quivers,” etc., so that “‘ the 
enemy fled unarmed, and many fell.’”’ For the mouse as 
ancient symbol of the plague, and doubtless known as its 
carrier, cf. I Sam. 5®#, 61. Apollo Smintheus (σμίνθος, 
“mouse ’) was god of the plague. For full text and transla- 
tion of Herodotus see Rogers, CP 346 f., giving a large biblio- 
graphy, as does also Kittel, GVJ 2, 436. Procopius records 
the great plague that broke out at Pelusium on the Egyptian 
border in Justinian’s reign; see Gibbon’s extensive note on 
plagues, Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, ch. 43, towards 
end. It is out of place, as 6.5. with Keil, to regard the 
Herodotean legend as a fabulous development of the Biblical 
one; the two stories are a capital instance of the various 
development of popular legend based on historic fact. For 
the overwhelming suddenness of the stroke of a plague cf. 
the story of that in David's day, 2 Sam. 2444-. 

36. And Sennacherib king of Assyria broke camp and went 
off, and he returned and dwelt in Nineveh. 37. And it came to 
pass, as he was worshipping in the house of Nisrok hts god, 
Adrammelek and Sareser {Kr., VSS, Is. plus his sons ; cf. Ch.] 
smote him with the sword. And they escaped tnto the land of 
Avarat. And Esarhaddon his son reigned tn his stead. Until 
modern Assyriology this was the oldest record of Sennacherib’s 
violent end.? The fact is briefly and independently reported 
by Berossos, vza Alexander Polyhistor and Eusebius: ‘“ He 
remained in power 18 years, and died by the hand of his son 
Ardumuzanus in an uprising,’ along with further information 

ΤΑ useful summary of texts from that quarter is given by Jirku, 
AKAT 180 ff. For special discussions see P. Schnabel, Bevossos, 142 ff., 
with full critical treatment; Hall in CAH 3, 278, and Cook, 16., 389 ff. ; 
B. Meissner, ‘ Neue Nachrichten tiber die Ermordung Sanheribs ἃ. die 
Nachfolge Esarhaddons,’ Sd., Berlin Academy, 1932, 252 ff.; E. G. 


Kraeling, ‘The Death of Sennacherib,’ JAOS 53 (1933), 335 ff.; 
H. Hirschberg, Studien zur Geschichte Esarhaddons, Teil I (n. d.). 
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fron. Abydenus, who gives a confused account of the succes- 
sion including Sennacherib, and concludes with the statement 
that, “‘ Having subdued the Babylonians, he set up his son 
Asordanius (Esarhaddon) as king, withdrawing himself and 
proceeding to Assyria ”’ (Eus., Chronica, i, 27, 25-29). Rogers 
gives the full pertinent text with translation (CP 347 f.). 
The name of Adrammelek has been preserved by Eusebius : 
“After him there ruled Nergilus, who was cut off by his 
son Adramelus. Adramelus was in his turn killed by Axerdis 
(Esarhaddon).” Ε΄, Hitzig suggested that Nergilus is to be 
combined with Biblical Sar’eser as Nergal-sar-usur; see 
CIOT 2, 15 f., with full bibliographical note. But an his- 
torical personage is obtained by Rost’s identification (cited 
by Winckler and Haupt) with Nabii-sar-usur, name of the 
eponym for the year of the assassination, 682 B.c. (CP 225; 
ARA 2, p. 438), which high official would then have been 
one of the conspirators. As for the murder the Babylonian 
Chronicle records that ‘‘Sennacherib king of Assyria was 
killed by his son”’ (KB 2, 280; CP 215). Cf. Nabonidus’s 
inscription published by L. Messerschmidt (MVG 1896, 1, 
col. i, 35 ff.): ‘“‘ The king of Assyria, who during Marduk’s 
wrath had worked destruction of the land, was struck down 
with a weapon by the son, the issue of his inwards ” (for the 
remarkable equivalence of the last phrase with Heb. of 2 Ch. 
3221 see Note). These records speak only of one son. How- 
ever in the composite document presented by Luckenbill out 
of various prisms (ARA 2, §§500 ff.) there are references to 
‘my brothers,’ who had wrought their deeds of violence 
(e.g., §§501, 506). Also the inscription published by Meissner 
(noted above) contains several references to the wicked rebels, 
‘my brothers.’ He also pertinently suggests that the Nergilus 
and Adramelus of Eusebius were brothers, not father and son. 
Names of several of Sennacherib’s sons are recorded, but none 
is identified with one of the murderers. Now, as noted above 
in the text, Ki. names two murderers, Ch., followed here by 
Kré and VSS, has introduced the appositive ‘ his sons ’ after 
their names. Rost has suggested correction of text to ‘ Adra- 
melek his son and Sareser’ (see Haupt. ad loc., cf. BH); but 
there is no right to correct the text of an imperfect tradition, 
which is of singular merit in preserving the names of the 
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assassins. It is quite possible that the Chronicler followed a 
Babylonian tradition. For the names of the murderers see 
Note. As for the place of the murder, put by our record at 
Nineveh, there is dispute. The Rassam cylinder of Ashur- 
banipal (col. iv, 70 ff.) has an obscure reference to his grand- 
father Sennacherib at first sight suggesting his death at 
Babylon ; see the varying translations in KB 2, 193, ARA 2, 
§795, A. Ungnad, ZA 1924, 50 f., and Meyer’s extensive note 
(GA 3, 66), supporting location of the death at Nineveh. And 
Meissner (p. 261) finds it ‘ vielleicht wahrscheinlich ’ that the 
event occurred there. Winckler (KAT 85) and Sanda argue 
that the scene of the murder was Babylon, since Nisrok- 
Marduk, ‘his god,’ was worshipped there, not at Nineveh. 
But according to the Nabonidus inscription cited above, the 
ruthless Assyrian conqueror, “‘ took the hand of Marduk, and 
brought him to Assyria’’ (col. 1, 14 ff.); cf. also cols. vit, 
seg., concerning the bringing home of the exiled gods of Baby- 
lon, the restoration of Marduk’s temple, etc. With allowance 
of the identification of Nisrok with Marduk as most likely, 
there may be an incorrectness here, and to relieve the difficulty 
other suggestions have been offered (see Note). Yet Esar- 
haddon frequently styles himself ‘ worshipper of Nabi and 
Marduk.’ That the murderers and their large rebellious faction 
fled to ‘ Ararat ’ 1s supported by the Assyrian texts. In his 
first year Esarhaddon pursued the rebels into Hanigalbat 
(KB 2, 140 ff.; ARA 2, §504), 2.e., the country of Malatia- 
Milid, W of Urartu-Ararat, which is the region of Lake Van. 


Polyhistor, in Eusebius, offers the parallel that Esarhaddon 
pursued the rebel army “‘ to Byzantium and there shut it up.” 


Ch. 18. 1. wow: Gr. e,, Jos.=‘ 4th.’.—mpin: 4 MSS, Ch, 
impin, to be expected in the first occurrence, and so below, v.°, 
etc., but with variant spellings in MSS and edd.; the full form 
on a contemporary Jerusalem ostracon, Albr., /POS 1926, 88 ff., 
Diringer, JAE, and so Sennacherib’s vocalization, ‘ Hazakiau.’— 
2. ‘SN: caritative of mss, and so 3 MSS here=Ch., and Gr. x y, 
Jos., ABia; B A ABov may represent AfSitov=orig. imax (St.). 
The element ‘ father’ is freq. in nn. f., see Noth, JP 15; it also 
occurs in 5. Arab. names. The name occurs at I. 14%, ‘ Abiyam,’ 
as mas¢c.—n7st: Ch., wniqsr.—4. mnzi.. . 15}... We. . . on: 
for the consecution see Note, 147.—nwsn: Ch., Ὁ ΝΠ, and so 
the pl. in VSS; but the sing. also at 1718, 213, and to be retained 
here; cf. the foll. definite ‘ Nehushtan.’—en3 nani: 4 MSS 2 ΓΝ “5 
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of which %, and G@=wrs msi, are reduced forms.—sip'i: impers. 
sing., as at I. 913, and so properly JV; likewise with the pl. some 
VSS, é.g., @4.—jnvr3: corrupt forms in Grr.,e.g.,B; some MSS=®. 
For -ἄρ as determinative ending (cf. S. Arab.) see Ὁ. Nielsen, Ras 
Samra Mythologie, 17 ff., Montg., JAOS 58 (1938), 131. The one 
name involves both ‘ serpent’ and ‘ brass,’ the root of the former 
being variation of Jf, ‘to hiss’; see Note, 17!7.—§. 9=([2]: 
OGrr. om., reducing the eulogy.—1259 ὉΠ Wwxi: an evident gloss, 
ad majorem gloriam ; per contra, n.b. 23°5.—6, [19] 89: supported 
by Gr. MSS exc. one, vs. si of many MSS=# et al.—mm: 
Bt om.—7. mm mm: it is easy to emend, with St., to “* ‘nm, 
or mn “1, but the clause is subordinate to the foll. sentence ; 
cf. Dr., Tenses, §133, and his note on Sam. 1, 117.—8. ΓΝῚ : 2 MSS 
deR., ww1=Grr., 4, preferred by St., but the like phrase at 151*.— 
moni: Grr., exc. z, as sing —9. "πὴ: S Ῥ om.—10. 12"=G" MSS, 
T ; other VSS=a725", and so τὸ MSS deR., Suppl.—11. 9st: Grr., 
SH ‘Samaria,’ preferred by St.; but #=17%.—onn: 1.6., as 
from root ‘to lead,’ and so repetitive; read onm;=VSS, EVV, 
and cf. Gen. 215,—18. δῦ : cf. the Elephantine Ahikar papp. 
with s“xr:o (also “9), giving fuller presentation of the Akk. 
Sin-ahé-eriba; Gr. e, Σενναχηρειβ, Jos., Σεναχηριβος ; other Grr., 
-eiu.— 52: Ch., Grr. om., Jos. has; vs. St., the omission is criticism 
of the absolute expression; but note Senn.’s item ‘ 46 cities.’— 
14. noes: Gr. and Lat. plus, ‘ messengers,’ is epexegetical.— 
ἘΝ: Jos., G ‘ 300..—16. γ2λΒρΡ: for the vocalization see GK 
§52, 1, and for the mng. cf. 1617.—mniuex: generally interpreted 
from the participial form as ‘ supporters,’ cf. EVV; Grr., ἐστηριγ- 
μενα; 5 ‘posts’; © S ‘thresholds’; Y ‘lamminez’; Ehri. 
gratuitously replaces with mio, referring to I. 101’, where how- 
ever oso (but mai, 2 Ch. 23°).—17. δ᾽. 21: the title also 
at Jer. 393-38; o> appears as high military title in Judah, 
2519, while an inferior officer appears to be designated by it at 
I. 229. For the present title see Montg., on Dan. 1°4-.—npyw 51 
(so BH, other edd. as one word): Schrader (CIJOT) argued for 
equivalence with alleged rab-Sak, ‘ chief captain ’ ; Bezold (Glossar, 
252) renders primarily with ‘ Obermundschenk,’ as proposed by 
Zimmern, and so Sanda, Procksch; cf. Pharaoh’s butler, apwy, 
Gen. 40}. Sn [3] =Is. ; Aramaizing for bn, read by many MSS 
(deR., Suppl.) —insy idyn poy axa wen: absent in Is.; VSS, 
exc. , om. the second half, a clumsy repetition; Heb. MSS 
variously om. one or the other (see deR.). With excision of 
‘Tartan’ and ‘ Rab-saris’ the pls. here and in ν.}8, are to be 
reduced to the sing., with Is.—nbyna: G ev rw vdpaywyw, to which 
@! pref. ev τη avafacee=Sym., Quinta.—18. jen ox isspy: Is. 
om., but the incident is dramatically in place.—zcnox : Θ᾽ (=A 4) 
as ἸΌΝ Ξε 5.- το ΡΝ : the name on a Judean bulla and seal, JHE 
126, 247.—1pon 32: GY ZH om.; the name on a Judzan seal, 
J. L. Starkey, PEQ 1936, Oct., pl. vi-—s:sv: so edd. here, but 
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many MSS ΝΟΣ», as inf., v.37, 19?=Is., the correct spelling. It is 
a frequent Palestinian name, also, as j2v, ΠΣ, ΠΣ, appearing 
on seals from Lachish, Tell en-Nasbeh and elsewhere; see [AE 
166, 214, PEO 1641, 46, Albr:, AJA 1936, 159; the Jatter has 
well interpreted the first element of the name as ‘ return, pray’ ; 
cf, Note, 161.—nox: the name on a seal, [AE 169.—19. [oben] 
syuan:=Grr., but SF -x-.—20. mex: Is., exc. 18 MSS, incorrectly 
ἼΩΝ (preferred by Deliztsch, Dillmann); @ eras; G" ov και was 
Ιουδα, built up, as Burn. notes, from ov e:was.—nany=Is.; 2 MSS 
mmyi=@L A al.; similar text variations below.—21. nny: 6 LS 
Is. om.— 9: the ethical dative, as at v.74, is ignored by Is.—anipn 
yisui: Marti, on Is., argues that the figure of the broken reed was 
taken from Eze. 2951. ; but the figure of the reed was common (e.g., 
Mt. 117).—22. yexn: coll. pl.; Is. as sing. =VSS, exc. @ and 
Theodoret ; for such indifferent use cf. cases in v.2?.—nbuiya: Is. 
om.—238. ani=Is., 6 Gr. MSS, € @; al. as pl.—rws Wd mS: AN is 
redundant; Is. the ungrammatical ’s ‘on mx; the phrase to be 
omitted, or ’k Ὁ to be read; BH proposes here and at v.*! to read 
simply Won.—24, “ay sms mnp: the clumsy construct construc- 
tion is defended by Burn.; but rather, with St., ‘p has been 
introduced as an antiquarian note.—25. nin open: Is., ‘ this 
land,’ by conformation with the foll. phrase.—26, inmpbn ja: Is., 
Z om., prob. arbitrarily—mnow, menm: for the former word 
see Montg. on Dan. 24. The two forms, ‘ aramaice,’ ‘ iudaice,’ 
are Aramaic; for the widespread use of the adverbial form see 
Duval, Traité de grammairve syviaque, 281.—27. anon: Is. avoids; 
ws is demanded.—hyn: read with Is. ‘yn; the like change 
demanded in [owisn] Sy, where Is.=Ki.—ensn: 3 MSS, Is., ons 
(see Note, 67°); Jr. cnxis.nonaw Kt.: Lexx. point the noun as 
pw, but jv is preferable, cf. Akk. ὅτ! (pl. as here). Note now 
the Ugaritic root tym (Gordon, ὥραν. Handbook, 3, 2154). Kr. 
δ} “2: cf. similar suppression of indelicate terms in 625, N.b. 
the remarkable rewriting in Ch.—28, 121%: 6 MSS, Is., 9 om.— 
[Woon] τ: 3 MSS ἢ mx, 4 MSS “a7 px=JIs., Grr. Θ᾽; for omission 
of mx cf. GI §117, a.—29, io: absent in Is.; ca. 30 MSS 
“yo (see deR.’s long note); of Grr. Bf, and @T=H; other VSS= 
‘vo, which is required, the vocable being legalistic.—30. jnin 
syn mx: for the construction see GK §121, a; 30 MSS, Is. om. mx. 
—3l. ws Wo: Is. again with the ungrammatical ‘x ‘on.—32. 
[c‘enzi] ond [pas]: at first sight the combination appears odd, 
and was so felt by @, translating with ;‘pon, as though for Heb. 
nipon, ‘fields,’ which Meinh., Sanda adopt; but such a text 
corruption is most unlikely, and the combination of ‘ bread and 
wine ’ 15 quite in place.—inpin . . . ΥῈΝ 39: absent in Is., which 
adds ‘ Hezekiah’ as subj. of mo, inf.; the later Jews at least 
knew that Babylonia was not a land of the olive.—rvns’ nu: 
2 MSS say 1 (=P); 1 MS om. my, and so St. so: Is., 15, an 
intentional change (St.).—384. ‘nbs bis: Grr. (exc. Gt), SF as 
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sing.—myi yin: the nouns, lacking here in Φ G* and in 15., 
appear to have been introduced from 1913 where Grr. and Is. 
read them. @ developed the nouns into verbal expression, playing 
on the roots: ‘‘ Has he not dispersed and carried them captive ? ” 
— >: Br=Is., °2.— 1 pew AX sm °3 : as noted above Klost. 
rewrites the prefixed plus of OGrr. with ‘v pox ‘os x1, generally 
accepted by scholars, e.g., Kit., Burn., St., Sanda, BH, Eissf. For 
Rahlfs’s criticism see SS 3, 278; Orlinsky’s reply (JOR 30 [1939], 
46) on score of his objection to ‘ the land of (Samaria) ’ is valid. 
But the v. is an accretion, which lent itself to further manipulation 
by Lucian.—85. ΓΙΧΊΝΠ: 1 MS, Is.-+-noxn—unnecessary (St.).— 
oysas ΓΝ iyn wks: @" with sing. verb, improving the ungram- 
matical mis... οἱ of G—86. weinm: read ‘nn with Is.—nya: 
Grr., Is. om., and so Orlinsky, δ., 47; but ‘the people’ has 
definite political sense.—87. N.b. the formal repetition of the full 
titulars. 

Ch. 19. 1. Duhm regards the v. as intruded conformation with 
vv.14f-, but note the appointment of priests in the commission.— 
2. After ‘Shebna the scribe’ Gr. MS b’ (HP 19) inserts x. τὸν 
Σαιτὴν K. τ. Σουμαιησουμαι x. τ. Μακραπην τ. yepovra, which Lagarde 
adopted in his Lucianic text, for which Rahlfs (SS 3, 25) criticizes 
his lack of judgment; for attempts at explanation see Burn., 
Haupt.—yimx ja S27 wpe: Is. correctly “an ’s ja ‘ws =G" here ; 
the patronymic need not be secondary, vs. St.; the title may be, 
since it fails in the rest of the ch. The father’s name occurs ona 
seal (IAE 235).—8. a25[5]: for the form see GK §69,m;  Y 
understand 275', with Hos. 1313 in mind.—4. 53 : 71 MSS, ὧν MS A, 
Is. om.—n onde [pind] :=v.2%; otherwise ovn ’s; @ euphemis- 
tically, ‘the people of God.’—8, 7139: Grr., AoSva, Aouva, cases 
of phonetic dissimilation; cf. Grr. 8?*.—9. apmin 5x: for the 
prep. 3 MSS, Kr.°, Is. correctly 5. For the name Hex. Θαρακα 
is the closest Gr. transcription. Thrk is demanded, and so xpijn 
appears in an Eg. tomb inscr. (followed with (?) swia 7 ΝΡ, 
also naming Necho and Psammatichos), published by Giron in 
Ancient Egypt, pt. 2 (1923), 38 ff.; cf. Akk. Tarku; the nearest 
Gr. rendering is that of Strabo, Teapxwy (i, 61).—auw": MS L 
properly pref. a piskah; Is. erroneously, pow; ef. St.—10. 
son... ΠΣ: @ (S21 -) om., by parablepsis. acc. to Burn.; St. 
accepts the omission as original, arguing that in this case also a 
letter was sent; but this may have been the ground for the Gr. 
elision ; diplomatic dispatches always have their oral presentation. 
-11. ominnd : the root should be changed to ann, ‘to devastate,’ as 
in v.17, with Joiion, Sanda; the Assyrians did not put conquered 
lands under the ban; see GB for cases of confusion of the two 
roots. The contrary suggestion to revise the verb in ν.}7 to man 
is amiss; see St. The suffix is grammatically incorrect, but ad 
sensum.—12, innw: 4 MSS, Is., 1n(\)nen.—rerdn: Is., swon; Hex. 
texts alone transliterate correctly. Ail the proper names are 
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generally abused by the Grr. N.b. the use of preceding wk like 
Akk. $a.—18. mpi pan ompo yd 1: the three city-names are 
secondary, and then prefixed with a gloss=‘a king to each city.’ 
For vy5 Dussaud (TH 236) suggests rdg. wyd (of the Zakar inscr.), 
and is followed by Procksch on Is. See further Rosenthal’s exten- 
sive note in his Avam. Forschung, 9, n. 3.—14, ἘΝῚ)... oson 
wwe... .: WSS variously correct to consistent sings. or pls., 
as do most modern critics; the pl., also at 201%, was collective, 
then approached the notion of the sing.; cf. Lat. ‘ littere.’—15, 
“apo ’n Sem: G (SH -x-) om.—to avoid ascription of such a 
sacred function to the king ?—aw: Is.+msss=G" S.—16. “21: 
Is. pref. $s =T &S Y.—indy: read with 6 MSS, Is., nby¥=VSS.— 
mind: @ the same variation as at v.4.—17,. χὴν msi: G om. 
(5 Hex., ‘ and all their land ’), and so St., but his interpretation 
of the preceding verb here and in v.11 appears inconsistent.—18. 
wns: read jinn with Is.—onbs: Is. om.—20. [ΞἼΠ20] os: read 
sy with MSS°.—snypey: Is. om.—21. prs ma nouns: for the 
accumulated constructs see GK §130, e.—22, 2 mown sp oy1: 
St. and Haupt variously attempt to ease the overburdened metre. 
—23, Poxdd: Is., ΠΣ; =P. ss: 14 MSS the original mm, and 
so MSS in [159.-- Σ 9} : read 2°: with very many MSS, Kr., and all 
VSS. 38 : GU -Ἐεποιησα δυναμιν =n ΤΣ, as proposed by Graetz, 
accepted by St., al., and by Haupt with rearrangement of the 
whole metrical v.; against the addition is the general unreliability 
of G4. N.b. the emphatic ego here and in v.*4.—nizx), ΠΝΊΣΝΥ : 
VSS, exc. ζῇ, as of past time, and so critics generally correct to 
’s, “x1; of. atm, v.24, where the same change is proposed; but 
the nee variation of pf. and impf. may not be ignored.—vnsp : 

as in the doubtful passage, 31°; Is., 7722, and so 6 MSS deR. here, 
which is to be accepted.—[nyp] poo: 1 MS, 15., δι τε Y; Grr. 
(exc. B, μεσονὴ, wepos=S"; for the poetic phrase cf. Giesebrecht’s 
correction of coms Ὧι Jer. 91, to pons ‘2.24, «mip: Br= 
evuia =€, ‘refreshed myself,’ as from root 177; al. altered this 
into εφυλαζα =S4, which also notes Aq.’s rendering with ‘I cut.’ 
N.b. the wild rendering of the v. in Gr. of Is—no 1: Is. om.; 
@® PY properly, ἀλλότρια, * alienae.’— 7139 “NK 9D: G" ignores $2 
(as exaggeration ?); for Ὁ, @ GE περιοχης, ‘ circumference’; 
G" συνεέχεις, ‘continuous’; ΘΕ Banas “strenethe Syme, 
“dense (rivers)’; ὦ & ‘deep (rivers)’; θ᾽ (aquas) clausas ’ ; 
AV besieged places. .Uhe identification with ‘Egypt’ first 
appears in Kimchi, noting that ‘ some interpreters ’ have so under- 
stood it, and among modern VSS was first accepted by GV, 
followed by RVV JV. The same phrase appears in Is. 198, as 
oso wns, cf. Am. 88, 9°, while Mic. 713 geographically contrasts 
Ashur and Masor. The latter word is paronomasia on the place- 
name (cf. 922 and %%s3, Gen. 11°), Egypt possessing its fortified 
front against Asia since antiquity; see Breasted, HE 447.—25, 
oip...xn: Φ € (ΘΒ .Χ) om.—ank: the fem. here and in the 
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foll. pronom. suffixes as indefinite neuter is paralleled in Ex. 101, 
15, 2211, 30°. Jer, 332 (on aehich 8566. Οταῖ ins his: (Commi:.)>- see 
GI §105, p, and cf. Note, 243.—{mnissji: Grr., Aq., & PY om., 
and so modern critics generally; but the consecution is that of 
parallelism, not of sequence, and 38 may stand.—nrny: 1 MS 
mi=G"t S Pam: the tr. above follows AV RV; RVAm 
“that it should be thine’; JV, “yea, it is done,” after the 
Grr.=‘am. These trr. indicate the difficulty of interpretation. 
Poole notes Maius, citing scholars interpreting as of 2d pers., and 
$0,'¢.2.. Phem- -Cheyne.(onis.). Burm, :."" that- thou becamest= ἢ 
St., Sanda elide as ‘ metrically redundant.’ Popper would rewrite. 
The interpretation as of 3d pers. might be kept with the preceding 
indefinite ‘it’ as subject, cf. a similar case, 24%. The pointing of 
tl is to be kept as jussive of purpose; cf. Dr., Tenses, §63, and the 
Arabic use of fa with subjunctive, cf. Wright, Arab. Gram., 2, §15 
(d).—nivinb : a remarkable punctuation; read with Is. nixsind.— 
Inversion of the foll. accusatives is expected. BH suggests omission 
of mys, ‘ metri causa.’—26. ws inn: Is., wsi πὶ either form is 
possible.—py: Dalman, A.u.S., 2, 345, explains as ‘ wild, edible 
vegetables.’—nsw : Is.,nasv; the latter elsewhere =‘ plantation,’ 
exc. at 234, where the word is used as here in the sense of ‘ burning, 
blasting.’—nop 359: “ before standing corn,’ as at Ex. 225, etc. ; 
VSS treat it as a verb. For proposed corrections see Burn., St., 
Haupt; e¢.g., πρρ ‘35> (Haupt after Orelli), o72 ‘355 ‘ before the 
east wind’ (Then., Kit., Sanda, Popper). Quinta (cited by $#) 
has ‘ before thy standing up,’ which suggested to Wellh. (Comp., 
292, n. 1) the rdg. πρ 35}, to be prefixed to ν.37, with the resultant 
parallelism of ‘standing up’ and ‘sitting down,’ a correction 
largely accepted, e.g., by Burn., Cheyne, St., Eissf. There remains 
the problem of the vacancy at end of v.*®, which St. leaves empty, 
while Haupt retains the text. Sanda, retaining that passage, 
avoids repetition of almost identical phrases by mereiy inserting 
at beginning of v.?? 42), which correction is given in tr. above.— 
27, ‘os qin mxi: the phrase has its duplicate immediately 
following in v.28; St. keeps the text here (eliding mxi), elides the 
duplicate ; Sanda, BH, Eissf. make the reverse revision, which 
is preferable-—x: 3 MSS %y, which is demanded, and so in 
v.78, 28, juke: VSS=‘ thy haughtiness,’ RVV ‘ arrogancy,’ 
marg., “careless ease’: AV JV ‘thy tumult’ (cf. FV)=arey, 
and this correction of text has been generally accepted since Benz. 
—my: Budde, St., Procksch cancel for metre’s sake, Popper 
transfers to prec. hemistich.—29. mpo: cf. Lev. 255: 11.—vno: 
Is., ond; the word a unicum.—iysn ΝΣ wa: @ Hex. as nouns, 
hence possibility of original inf. abs. forms; but #.b. foll. isos, 
where indeed Is. Kt. has Sissi, but this in conformation with ‘i2x 
near the beginning of v.— 81. mint: Is.+msxas, which Ir. demands 
here, and so all VSS, exc. Gr. g, €.—82. [95] os: oy is again 
demanded.—83.. ΝΒ; 15 MSS Ken., deR., Is., xp=VSS, EVV. 
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and this appears to be demanded by the sequel, v.%5; but the 
poem is independent of the prose sequel, and Senn.’s coming is 
regarded as in the future, cf. v.3?-—34. [vra] $x: read by with 
MSS, Is.—384. areind: OGrr. om., SF -x-; it does not appear 
in the loose repetition, 20°; Haupt’s metrical argument for its 
rejection is not of force in the tetrameter line.—35. sina adds cnn: 
15, om.; B G" κ. ἐγένετο vuxros (al., x. ey. ews vuxros); the 
Gr.=Engl. ‘ofa night’; see Comm., and cf. Orlinsky’s extensive 
note, JQR 30 (1939), 43.--τ Ὁ: 34 MSS, Is. plus conj.=T.— 
36. 7 you: as the subj. should have followed the first verb, St. 
elides these verbs (cf. Ch.); & relieves the trouble with the pl. 
But with the common lack of explicitness as to subject the writer 
may have inserted it supplementarily.—2¢') : omission in @¥ is 
no authority for correction, vs. St., who then reads below 2¥'1 
maa, ‘‘ and he returned to Nineveh.’’ All these verbs are original 
in the text, and are not to be elided.—37. 152: identification 
with jm was made by Cheyne in SBOT Is, 114 f., Winckler 
(KAT 85), al.; the intentional alteration is similar to that in 
the names * Shadrach< Marduk,’ and ‘ Abed-nego< Abed-Nebo,’ 
Dan. 17. Other identifications have been proposed: Nusku, 
Nin-rag (see Cheyne, Haupt, Procksch), Nimurtu (Ungnad, OLz., 
1917, 359). Legend may well have identified the god of the 
temple with Marduk; the particular Ass. deities are not known 
to the Canon.—7S2tx: as a divine name at 173! (but see Comm. 
for correction to "ec5x) ; Johns, Winckler (KAT 84, n. 2), Sanda 
suggest ‘pany, ‘ Arad-malik,’ cft. ‘ Arad-ellil,’ name of one of Senn.’s 
sons; but Eusebius’s ‘Adramelus’ supports #.— sx5w: the name 
as element appears in ἢ. pry., Bethel-sar-’eser, Zech. 7? (see GB 
7920). This name has plus 15 in Kr., 46 MSS Kt. (Ken., deR.), 
Is.=VSS. Ch. for ‘his sons’ has ry> ‘x7, ‘ some offsprings of 
his bowels,’ with which cf. the phrase in the Nabonidus cylinder 
cited in Comm. for the murderer, mdaru sit libbigu, repeating a 
common idiom.—wyiw: Grr., ‘ Ararat,’ 4 ‘ Armenia’=Gr. of 
Is.; ΖΦ ‘ WKardu,’ cf. Gr. ‘ Kordyene ’—‘ Kurd-land.’—y19nex : 
MSS and edd. vary in writing the name here and in Ezr. 43 as 
one word (so Ginsb.), or two (so L in BH); see Bar’s note. The 
name now appears more exactly in Elephantine papp., ΓΝΗΊΩΝ ; 
it is rendered with ‘ Sacherdonos’ in Tob. 12}, 


Ch. 201-19. Hezekiah’s illness, and the attendant marvels 
and oracles effected by the prophet Isaiah. || Is. 38, 39; cf. 
2 Ch. 3274-6. 1. Upon the king’s evidently mortal illness 
Isaiah announces to him by the word of YHwH his coming 
decease, and bids him: Order thy household, t.e., make thy 
testament. 2. The king turned his face to the wall: for private 
communion with his God (the same phrase in another connex- 


ion, 


I. 214); @ interprets ‘ to the wall of the temple,’ and so 
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Kimchi. 8. He recalls his merits before God. The perfect heart 
(so EVV; JV whole heart) may well be translated ‘ devoted 
heart,’ the root of the adjective being that of the Muslim 
word Islam. And Hezekiah wept with a great weeping: 
according to Jos., the Talmud (Then., p. xxxu), and some 
later comm. (see Poole) the chief object of his grief was that 
he had no heir, Manasseh reaching the throne tat. 12 years, 
and so born subsequently to this event. VV.4-8. There occurs 
the divine change of mind, for “‘ the prayer of a righteous man 
availeth much” (Jam. 51%). 4. Awd it came to pass, Isaiah 
had not gone out to [=GV EVV; FV JV oud of] the middle 
court [with Kr.; Kt. city] : for the variations of text and 
construction see Note. The middle court would be the com- 
plex of palace and temple; c/. I. 78, and see Smith, Jerusalem, 
2, 256 ff. The Heb. allows either construction for the object 
of ‘going out’; in any case the point is the immediacy of 
the divine oracle; Is. omits this local item. —and the word 
of YHWH came to him, to wit: 5. Return, and say to Hezekiah, 
the prince of my people [with use of the older title, which Is. 
om.]: Thus has spoken YHWH, the God of David thy father: I 
have heard thy prayer, seen thy tears. Lo, I am healing thee. On 
the third day (the day after the morrow) thou shalt go up to the 
house of YHwH. Hezekiah’s affliction with an ulcer had de- 
barred him from the temple. The reminiscence of David, 
repeated in v.®, is characteristic of ΚΙ. (¢.g., I. 3°), 1s absent 
in Is. 6a. And I will add to thy days fifteen years: for the 
figure see Comm. on 184%. 6b. The promise of the rescue of 
the king and this city from the palm of the king of Assyria, 
with repetition of τοῦδ, is obviously secondary. There is 
hardly reason, with Stade, to regard vv.5-6 as metrical. 
%. And Isaiah said: Take [pl. verb] a cake of figs; and they 
took and applied it to the boil ; and he recovered. According 
to the story Isaiah is in the line of Elisha (48%, 5); Procksch 
cft. the medical allusions in Is., e.g., 15%, 317, For discussion 
of the disease see Ebstein, Die Medizin im A.T., gg ff. The 
Heb. word for cake appears in a veterinarian recipe for a 
horse-plaster in an Ugaritic text, ‘a plaster of dried raisins Ὁ 
(see Note). In Is. as sequel to the long metrical “ Writing of 
Hezekiah king of Judah, when he had been sick, and was 
recovered of his sickness,’ there follows the brief statement 
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of Isaiah’s recipe, an intruded note indeed! Ch. om. all 
reference to the medication. 

VV.8-11, The marvel of the sun-dial for Hezekiah’s reassur- 
ance. This intruding story presents a later legend in the 
Isaianic cycle. The many-sided Isaiah appears here as a 
miracle-worker, like the earlier prophets, or, according to one 
school of interpretation, as an astronomer. The passage 15 
indeed a belated postscript to the earlier statement that 
Hezekiah ‘ recovered.’ Is. contains a much abbreviated form, 
leaving out the alternatives offered to the king in vv.%-, 
Ch., v.74, reports only that Hezekiah was sick, prayed to 
Yuwu, who “ spoke to him, and gave him a sign.” 8. Heze- 
kiah inquires of Isaiah: Js there not a sign that YHWH will 
heal me, and I shall go upon the third day into the house of 
YHWH? 9. And Isaiah said: This 1s the sign for thee from 
YHWH, that YHWH will do this thing that he has spoken: Shall 
the shadow go on ten degrees, or shall τὲ turn back ten degrees ? 
10. And Hezekiah said: It 1s an easy thing for the shadow to 
extend ten degrees ; not so, the shadow shall turn backwards ten 
degrees. 11. And the prophet Isaiah called on YHWH, and he 
turned back the shadow in the degrees (=dial) .. . backwards 
ten degrees. The four untranslated words mean by which it 
went down in the degrees of Ahaz, but the subject of the fem. 
verb. for ‘ went down ’ cannot be the masc. noun for ἡ shadow’; 
see Note, arguing for interpolation from Is. We have here 
the only reference in the Bible to a horologe. Herodotus 
asserts that dial and gnomon came from Babylonia (ii, 109) ; 
the reference to Ahaz’s instrument might connect with that 
king’s other innovations from Assyria (161°9-), For the Baby- 
lonian instrument see Meissner, Bab. wu. Ass., 2, 359; for the 
Egyptian, E. J. Pilcher, ‘ Portable Sundial from Gezer,’ QS 
1923, 85 ff., with full bibhography, and presenting a small 
portable sun-dial of Egyptian make of the first half of the 
15th century B.c. found at Gezer ; cf. Gressmann, ATB 2, 39, 
and Abb. 110. For recent discoveries of such sun-dials may 
be noted the presentations by A. ΒΕ. Mader, J/POS 1929, 
122. ΠΡ Ho -Ingholt, Beryiis, 3 (10360), 112 1. 5° R. .N. cand 
M. L. Myall, Sundials (1938), give an admirable survey of the 
subject. For the degrees (the word is the same as stairs, 913) 
Jos. thinks of the stairs of Hezekiah’s palace, upon which 
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the sun’s rays could have moved as upon a rough-and-ready 
sun-dial. @ uses a technical term, N*yw jas, ‘ hour-stone,’ 
followed by Y with ‘ horologium.’ An upright pillar for the 
gnomon surrounded with a dial (like the use of the Egyptian 
obelisk brought to Rome by Augustus) would have served 
the purpose. For the word ‘step/stairs’ thus technically 
used, cf. Lat. ‘ gradus,’ Engl., ‘ degrees.’ The king is pictured 
as viewing the afternoon phenomenon of the sun’s shadow 
stretching out ; the parallel in Ch. states that “ the sun went 
down.” For presentation of exegetical interpretations of this 
marvel, see Keil, and Dillmann on Is.; defenders of the 
alleged phenomenon have tried to connect it with known 
eclipses, so Bosanquet, for Jan. 11, 689 B.c., Mahler, for June 
17, 679; cf. Thenius, ad loc.; Rawlinson, Comm. ; Pinches, 
DB 4, 627 f. Delitzsch, on Is., holds that there was no change 
in the sun, only a miraculous optical illusion for Hezekiah’s 
eyes. But to the naive mind the claimed miracle was not 
impossible, cf. Josh. 10!#4., 

VV.12-19, The congratulatory embassy from the king of 
Babylon, Hezekiah’s grandiose reception of it, and Isaiah's 
rebuke of him with dire prophecy. The section is a notable 
example of the construction of many of these prophetic stories ; 
it is based on an historic fact, while issuing in an apocryphal 
sequel. For Berodach-baladan, as the name is spelt here by 
current phonetic variation, Merodach-baladan of Is., the pug- 
nacious opponent of Assyria, Marduk-apal-iddina, see the 
Histories cited in Additional Note, n. 1 ; as generally accepted, 
this diplomatic embassy may be placed ca. 705 B.c. The story 
gives a glimpse into the widespread diplomacy of the rebel 
movement. The king’s father’s name is given as Baladan ; 
in an inscription of Tiglath-pileser’s the father is named Yakin 
(ARA 1, §794) ; the name here may be an assumed patronymic 
to connect the king with his famous predecessor of the same 
name, towards 1500 B.c.; cf. R. P. Dougherty, The Sealand 
of Ancient Arabia (1932), 441. 12. The Babylonian king 
courteously sent a letter and a present to Hezekiah, for he 
had heard that Hezekiah was sick. 18. And Hezekiah rejoiced 
over them [t.e., the envoys; so with Is.; % here listencd 
to them], and he showed them all [Is. om.] hus store-house, the 
silver and the gold and the spices and the oil of aroma, and his 
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armoury, and all that was found in his treasures, with the 
extravagant sequel that he showed them everything in his 
house and in all his dominton. For the oil of aroma (cf. EVV) 
see Note; for the spices cf. the similar element of Solomon’s 
wealth according to I. τοῦθ, The items well illustrate the 
Arabian trade, in which Hezekiah shared with profit; ef. 
the tradition of his wealth in 2 Ch. 32278, On Merodach- 
baladan’s concern in that trade see Dougherty, as cited above. 
The two widely separated kingdoms circumvented Assyria’s 
control by direct intercourse through the Arabian deserts. 
14-16. The courteous inquiry and response between Isaiah 
and his king concerning this diplomatic adventure is followed 
by a word of YHwWHuH, that (17) all that is tn thy house and that 
thy fathers have stored up unto this day shall be carried to 
Babylon, there shall not be left a thing—YuwuH has spoken. 
18. And of thy sons who shall issue from thee [%)-+-repetitive 
whom thou shalt beget] there shall be taken, and they shall become 
eunuchs [with VSS, except © officers=JV] in the palace of 
the king of Babylon. The prophet is correctly exhibited as 
opponent of such international alliances. The prediction is 
apocryphal, but the composition may not be dated much 
later than 597 B.c., when Jehoiachin and the royal family 
were carried off to Babylon, as there is no reference to the 
general exile. 19. And Hezekiah said to Isaiah: Good ts the word 
of YHWH that thou hast spoken. And he said: Is it not [sic 19], 
if peace and security bein my days ? Two independent responses 
of the king are here recorded, the first one of resignation, the 
second of self-congratulation. A tradition of OGr. omitted 
v.», and so since Duhm it has been generally cancelled as a late 
addition. But why such an obscure interpolation? The inter- 
rogative particle may be understood to mean, If only peace and 
security bein my days! The word translated security (EVV truth) 
refers to the divine faithfulness; cf. Ps. 132", etc. For such 
postponement of calamity for merit’s sake cf. 22189. 1, a1 27f., 

VV.20. 21, The end of Hezekiah’s reign, and summary. Cf. 
2 Ch. 32°? 83. 20. And the rest of the acts of Hezekiah, and all 
huis might, and how he made the pool and the conduit, and brought 
the water into the city, are they not written in the book of the chron- 
tcles of the kings of Judah? The royal mrght in this case is 
illustrated by 15% 8. For the excavation of the Siloam tunnel 
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bringing the water of the Gihon spring, the ‘Ain Sitti Maryam, 
on the east side of David’s City to the inner pool of Siloam, 
cf. Ch. v.3°: “ (He) stopped the upper source of the water of 
Gihon and graded [so the Akk. correspondent of the root] it 
down to the west of David’s City.”” The conduit was named 
Shiléah (root =‘ mission,’ ‘ emission’) ; the name applied origin- 
ally to the older conduit that ran around the Ophel to a pool 
to the south, appearing in Is. 73. The reservoir at its outlet 
is called the Pool of Shelah in Neh. 4315, in the Gr. as Siloam, 
asalsoin the N.T. Ben Sira has a reminiscence of this construc- 
tion, that it was worked with brass (4817, see the Heb. text). 
The contemporary monumental record is the unique Siloam 
inscription, describing the remarkable feat of the operation 
of the tunnel from opposite ends with successful junction, so 
that “‘ the water flowed from the source [the same word as in 
Ch.}] to the pool [the word as here] for 1200 cubits [approxi- 
mately 1775 ft.].’’ For this famous inscription see Driver, 
Samuel, pp. vill seg., Cooke, NSTI no 2; Lidzb., HNE 439; 
and AT οἱ; in tr. Barton, AB 476, δ al.; and for full 
discussion, Smith, Jerusalem, 1, tor ff.; Vincent, Jérusalem 
Antique, I, 134 ff. For a review of Palestinian hydrography 
see Abel, GP 1, ch. 5. For similar operations cf. the deep 
tunnel (29 m. in depth) to a spring underlying Gezer (see 
R. A. S. Macalister, Gezer, 1, 256 ff., and pl. 52, cf. Gressmann, 
ATB 2, 177, and Abb. 635), and a like tunnel to an under- 
ground spring bored by workers from opposite ends at Megiddo 
(Breasted, The Oriental Institute, 1933, 255 ff.). There may 
be compared the Moabite Mesha’s interest in such water- 
works (ll. 22 ff. of his inscription). For a similar contemporary 
operation of great magnitude is to be noted the ᾿ Sennacherib 
Canal,’ as the royal author cailed it, a 30-mile long conduit 
to Nineveh (ARA 2, §§330-43), the remains of which great 
work were uncovered and announced by H. Frankfort LN, 
Aug. 1934, 294 ff. with ὃ plates) ; see now T. Jacobsen and 
Seton Lloyd, Sennacherib’s Aqueduct at Jerwan, Or. Inst. Publ., 
24 (1935). In connexion with Is. 22°-, recording the scurry 
for the fortification of Jerusalem against an attacking army, 
with report of attempted water-works, it would appear that 
this new Siloam tunnel was subsequent to the year 701. 
21. For fuller variants as to the burial, e.g., Ch., see Note. 
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1. wes> ww: the verb is used in sense of the parallel Arabic 
root, wsy, 6.ρ., wasiyatun, ‘ testament.’—2, 251: Is.+impin=6 
S A.—ri ox: BA, 98 text, om.; St. follows suit with change 
of the prec. verb to 302; but see Comm.—8, [snsbann] ws ms: 
for the adverbial character see examples given by C. Gaenssle on 
the rel. particle as ‘a vague medium of relation,’ 4 /SL 31, 46 fi.— 
sao: Is., 25, but the phrase coy 3535 also elsewhere.—4, xx‘: as 
followed with acc. of direction cf. Gen. 27%, etc., with acc. of 
object, Gen. 44%, ete:-—qwAt 14 MSS, Kr. “asn=VS5,. to be 
accepted ; for full treatment of the latter word see Orlinsky, 
FAOS 59. (1930), 22 1: cf. JOR 30:(1930), 34H. Por use of the 
article in ΠΣ ΤΠ Ἢ cf. I. 78 Is. om. this local’note, along with a 
briefer text for vv.4-°.—6, msn ὙΠ ni: the phrase is de trop, is one 
layer in the stratification of the v., terminating in the citation of 
1934.—7, Ki. and Is. vary: inp {{ νῶν (Grr., T*% S here=1np) ; 
inp: G, Is. om.; iw |jinien (the latter a technical term, * to 
plaster’); ‘ns || πὸ (=@ @ here).—ousn nost: cf. the Ugaritic 
parallel, dbit ytnt wsmqm yinm, ‘an old plaster and old raisins,’ 
Gordon, Ugar. Handbook, 2, 55: 28.—8. mx nn: ‘ what sign (is 
there) 2°"; ¢f. ysa 7m, Gen. 372°; but quite possibly no=" (is 
there) not ?’”’ cf. Arab. mda, ‘ not,’ and see Lexx. for corresponding 
use in Heb. Haupt also notes the Arab. use of the construct 
with a foll. full sentence, for which see Wright, Arab. Gr., 2, §78.— 
9, 95: Grr. om., exc. G'.—357: the VSS as though interrog. 
future=30:1, and so Rashi, Kimchi, modern VSS; Jos. follows 
Is.’s omission of alternatives, and renders with ‘“‘ the sun has 
advanced, shall it return ?’’ Modern comm. generally make that 
correction (cf. BH); St. is dubious, holding that the verb “ may 
reflect an older form of the story,’’ along with suggested correc- 
tions from Is. ; Meinhold om. the passage, and tries to reconstruct 
on basis of Is. But the text can be retained by rdg. 77, the abs. 
inf. being used interrogatively.—1]1. tins ΤΊΣ ate ws: the 
clause appears along with a complicated expansion in Is., where 
appears at the end, Avy Wws ΓΉΡΩΣ ΓΒ Ἢ ween sawm. But the 
clause here is absent in @ (B al.), and is a gloss from Is., with 
neglect of the necessary fem. subject to the verb. Meinhold 
continues rewriting on the basis of Is.—12. πῆ: MSS ΤΙΝ =Is. 
The ὃ represents actual Bab. variety of pronunciation; cf. foll. 
‘ Baladan ’=‘ Apal-iddina,’ and the process m>vu (Delitzsch, Ass. 
Gram., §49, a); see Brock., GVG τ, 885, at length for labial dis- 
similation. Accordingly correction should not be made (as with 
St., BH, but see Haupt’s note). The vocalization is abusive, 
prob. a diminutive form; see Note on mnyy, 831, δβο : the 
inconcinnity of the foll. Ἐπ» induced the addition in @ of Is., 
“and ambassadors’; deceived by this Duhm, al., would correct 
to mojo (‘eunuchs’), which St. condemns.—anisa: the Gr. render- 
ings as at 8§.—im pin 29 ; Is., pinn (=, G6" combining both rdgs.) ; 
St. rejoins that the root is never used in the sense required here.— 
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13. pow : a few MSS, Is., nnys=VSS (Ὁ ‘ received,’ ‘ welcomed ’), 
which is to be accepted.—>>: very many MSS, Ken., deR., 
Φ ΞΘ, Ῥ, Is. om.—anzi [ms]: an Akkadism; see ( Β.---ῖθπ yw: 
Is., ‘on ‘wn, preferred here by St.; but see Rhodokanakis, Studien, 
4 f., identifying #6b with Arab. faib, “‘ aroma,’ and so nominal here, 
as at Jer. 62°, Song 719, etc.—14. ries: MS 93+%=C€" & GZ; 
similarly below many MSS-+-s to ixn2=VS5, Is.—N.b. variation 
of aspect between 1728 and isa, like variation appearing in 
Ugaritic; see RSMT 25.—16, mm: Is.+msss=G" παντοκράτορος, 
y ~afawd.— 17. ΝΜ DO’ FIN=AMm. 8!!, 913, etc.; Grr., exc. B A+ 
‘said the Lord,’ with reminiscence of such passages.—18, JD»: 
in this connexion unique, and St. would correct to yoo (οἴ. 
Gen. 154); but the vocable was ancient enough to induce the 
foll. gloss, Tin ἼΩΝ. πρὸ: Grr., ὦ as nar; Kr., some MSS, Is., 
mm; St. rightly retains Kt. as npx.—non: cf. Note on Rab- 
saris, 18!7; the orig. mng. is to be retained here with VSS, exc. 
T=JV.—19. oo Wa mom mow ἘΝ ΝῸΠ dex: of Grr. B om. 
(4 .Χ), A alone tr. literally, un οὖν ear, x. τ. dr. (cf. SH); other- 
wise the VSS, exc. @, as precative, e.g., P, ‘‘ sit pax et veritas in 
diebus meis.’’ Is. simplifies: 2) mm 9 ἼΩΝ. "τῷ, max oy: 
@"+‘‘ and was buried with his fathers in David’s city’’; ΘΗ 
“and was buried in D.’s city.’’ Ch. has an original and doubtless 
true tradition that “they buried him in the ascent of the tombs 
of David’s sons.” 


ADDITIONAL NOTE ON EXTRACTS FROM CERTAIN ISAIANIC 
MEMOIRS AND ON THE RELATIONS OF HEZEKIAH AND 
SENNACHERIB, II. 1813-2019 


In addition to the parallels in Ch., which goes its own way in deletion 
of diverse materials, these cc. appear in duplicate in Is. 37-39, the 
latter omitting 1834-18 (as not pertinent to the Isaiah story, and prob- 
ably as derogatory to the fame of the king and the temple), and adding 
Hezekiah’s prayer upon his illness, 389-29 The text of Is. is in briefer 
form, aS against amplifications in Ki.; ο΄. 38*-° with Ki. 204-€; 387-® 
with 209-11, The curt summary in Is. 38?!- 2, has been supplementarily 
added, and appears now to be universally regarded as secondary, and 
so, é.g., by Kuenen (E7nl., 2, 84 ff., with full review of earlier literature) 
Stade (Akad. Reden, 214 ff.), Driver (Int., 226f.), Eissfeldt (Finl., 
369 ff.). With these duplicate texts, and still more with the complex 
of historical problems in view of the external history, no section of 
Ki. has produced more critical debate.} 


1 Most convenient for study of the parallel texts, Hebrew and Greek 
is Vanutelli’s apparatus ; translation of the Hebrew texts is similarly 
presented by Klost., Kittel, Crockett, Kent. For specific studies of 
the parallel texts of Ki. and Is. (the MS variations are presented by 
Bar in his Appendix of ‘ Diversitates,’ pp. 155 ff.) see the fundamental 
work of Gesenius, Der Prophet Jesaja (1820-21); Stade in SBOT. 
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The narrative divides on the surface into five distinct sections. 
A. 1813-16 is an original historical notice of Hezekiah’s capitulation to 
Sennacherib by payment of a heavy indemnity, a very remarkable 
domestic record of such a humiliation. B. 18!7-197. The demand of 
the Rab-shakeh, accompanied with a large army, for the surrender of 
Jerusalem is followed by the prophet Isaiah’s comforting prediction 
upon Hezekiah’s appeal to him. Οὐ. 198-87, Following the Rab-shakeh’s 
return to him, being now engaged at Libnah, Sennacherib, disturbed 


Cheyne on Is. in SBOT; Kuenen, Finl., §45; Dr., Int., 226f. (a 
compact statement); Meinhold, Die Jesaiaerzéhlungen (1898—the 
most extensive monograph on the subject with full ‘text-critical as well 
as historical discussion); J. Ziegler, Untersuchungen zur Septuaginta 
d. Buches Isaias (1934), also the elaborate corpus in his Isaias (1939) 
in the Géttingen Septuaginta ; Orlinsky, ‘ The Kings-Isaiah Recensions 
of the Hezekiah Story,’ Part I, /QR 30 (1939), 33 ff., with notable 
studies of the character and quantum of the Gr. texts and of particular 
critical questions; for inner textual variations see Sperber’s mono- 
graph on Hebrew... in Parallel Transmission. The commentaries on 
Is., a book far more fully commented upon than Ki., are to be consulted ; 
see Dr., p. 214, and the listing in Eissf., Einl., 341 ; there is to be noted 
in this connexion the commentary of O. Procksch, Jesaia I (1930). For 
the historical background see the continuations of the Histories cited 
in Comm., n. 1, to ch. 17 (p. 464); in particular may be cited Kittel, 
GVI 1, 3, Beilage I, pp. 430-9. The following historical monographs 
are to be noted: J. V. PraSek, ‘Sanheribs Feldztige gegen Juda,’ 
MVG 1903, pt. 4; Olmstead, ‘ Western Asia in the Reign of Sennach- 
erib,’ Proc. Am. Hist. Assn., 1909, 94 ff.; Dhorme, RB 7 (1910), 
501 ff. (on the Ass. campaigns); Rogers, ‘Sennacherib and Judah,’ 
ZAW, Beih. 27 (1914), 317 ff. (with extensive discussion of the develop- 
ment of historical criticism, this material summarized in his CP 336 ff.) ; 
L. L. Honor, Sennacherib’s Invasion of Palestine, Columbia Univ. 
thesis, 1926; Wiener, ‘Isaiah and the Siege of Jerusalem,’ J/SOR 
1927, 195 ff. (with extensive reconstructions) ; W. Rudolph, ‘ Sanherib 
in Palastina,’ Pjb., 25 (1929), 59 ff.; C. Boutflower, The Book of Isatah 
I-XXXIX, in the Light of the Ass. Monuments, 1930. For the illumina- 
tion of the history from the book of Isaiah see also BDD s.v.; W. R. 
Smith, The Prophets of Isvael (1882) ; G. A. Smith, The Book of Isaiah 
I (1927) ; Robinson, Decline and Fail, 73 ff., 138 ff. ; James, Personali- 
ties of the O.T., ch. 14. In some of the studies of text and history much 
labour has been lost in attempts at rewriting. E.g., Klost. would read 
‘Sargon’ for ‘Sennacherib,’ 181%, ‘Ashdod’ for ‘Lachish,’ v.", 
‘Solomon’ for ‘ Hezekiah,’ v.1®; Cheyne replaces ‘ Lachish’ with 
‘Eshcol.’ Meinh. om. 182% (as not pertinent to the oration), and 
following Duhm, 1882-85, also the phrase ‘ to reproach the Living God,’ 
19, and rewrites the ‘ joint’ in 19% ®. But it is in general impossible 
to rewrite such historical records, and in particular ancient rhetoric, in 
csnh arbitrary fashion. 
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by the 1eport of Tirhakah’s advance, sends to Hezekiah, demanding 
complete surrender; the latter presents the letter before YHwH; on 
divine motion Isaiah recited a defiant ode against Assyria (vv.?°-38), 
followed with more prosaic oracles (vv.?°-84) ; there ensues in that 
night the wholesale destruction of the great Assyrian army, followed 
by Sennacherib’s return home and his murder by his sons. D. ζοῖ 
Hezekiah’s grievous illness is healed by Isaiah with a medical applica- 
tion, the prophet further reassuring him with the miracle of the sun-dial. 
E. 2012-19, Tsaiah’s word of judgment upon Hezekiah for his courteous 
reception of the Babylonian embassy, foretelling the doom of his house 
at Babylon. A more critical division is to be made at the joint between 
Band C. Here, as Stade has argued, followed, e.g., by Kittel, Skinner, 
Eissfeldt, and by Meinhold, Marti and Procksch on Isaiah, there is 
continuance of the theme of the ‘ rumour’ which Sennacherib was to 
hear, to be followed by his return to his own land, where he is to ‘ fall 
by the sword’ (v.*’), a rumour that is realized in the news he now 
‘hears ’ of Tirhakah’s advance against him ; the predicted doom appears 
in vv.%5>-37, according to which the king of Assyria broke camp and 
returned to Nineveh, where he was murdered by his sons. There 
appears no motivation between Tirhakah’s advance (v.%4) and the de- 
mand for surrender of Jerusalem (v.%>4-). That is, B, as thus extended 
and so to be understood below, comprises 18!7-19%4, and its sequel 
is 19°6-87; and accordingly C, beginning with v.%> (‘‘ And he sent 
ambassadors again to Hezekiah,”’ etc.) is duplicate of B. 

CC. 18-20 thus present three immediate contacts with the Assyrian 
empire, and an indirect contact in the reference to the rebel Merodach- 
baladan’s embassy. Of these sections A is uniquely corroborated by 
an Assyrian inscription, even to the minuiie of figures. B, despite 
lack of integration with the preceding story of the capitulation, has 
corroboration of ‘ the stout force’ that accompanied the Rab-shakeh 
in Sennacherib’s record of his blockade of Jerusalem, his statement 
recording Hezekiah’s capitulation and the heavy ransom he paid, but 
without surrender. The list of Hezekiah’s diplomatic commission ot 
three officers of state for treating with the Assyrian includes the names 
of Hilkiah, Over-the-House, and Shebna, the Scribe, but in relations 
not dependent upon the Isaianic oracles referring to them (Is. 22!5#.), 
according to which Shebna was to have disappeared in disgrace. The 
conclusion of B (1957) is a datum of prime historical interest with its 
specific details of Sennacherib’s murder. C duplicates B with the 
story of a further demand for surrender of Jerusalem, with only the 
king and the prophet as actors; it concludes (v.*°) with the legend of 
the miraculous destruction of the Assyrian army in one night, en srasse, 
which has its traditional parallel in the Egyptian legend preserved 
by Herodotus of the plague of mice which upset Sennacherib’s army ? 


_—— 


2 The figure of ‘185,000’ as smitten has its parallel in the Bab. 
tradition of Naram-sin’s army of ‘ 180,000’ which he lost (Giiterbock 
ZA 1938, 55). 
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D gives a personal story of Hezekiah and Isaiah ; the reference to the 
king of Assyria (20°) is doubtless an addition. E, while again a personal 
story of king and prophet, is of historical value and interest in pre- 
senting the widespread revolt against Assyria engineered by the 
persistent and crafty Merodach-baladan. 

Criticism of these narratives 15 indeed confused by the interlocking 
of affairs of now approved accuracy with stories of a prophet, involving 
two cases of historically absurd statement, the one of the divine 
slaughter of 185,000 men in one night, the other of the recession of 
the solar shadow on the dial, as also Isaiah’s alleged prediction of the 
Babylonian exile. Literary criticism is further complicated by the 
problem of the source of the material, evidently a collection of Memoirs 
of Isaiah, with oracles attributed to him, of the genuineness of which 
we may well be sceptical in view of the increasing accretion of attribu- 
tions to the Prophets, as witnessed in the Prophetical books of the 
canon. We are here confronted for the first time with such memoirs 
of a canonical prophet, to be paralleled only by those of Jeremiah a 
century later. But the genre is not new ; it follows the literary tradition 
that had grown up in full form about the figures of Elijah and Elisha 
and other Sons of the Prophets; similarly there had assembled about 
Isaiah a school of followers whom he specifically calls his ‘ disciples ’ 
(Is. 816), We may well assume that the literary richness which had 
marked the North wandered South to find a home and there express 
itself. Chronological order is not to be expected in such a series of 
stories, any more than in the editing of the Prophets. The humiliation 
of Hezekiah (A) is naturally made to precede the stories of his deliver- 
ance ; Merodach-baladan’s mission is narrated at the end, as associated 
with Hezekiah’s sickness unto death and the prophet’s evil omen for 
the future of the dynasty. Similarly we may note that while Ki. 
records as one of ‘acts of Hezekiah’ his water-works at Jerusalem, 
Ch. (IT. 321-8) puts the ‘ stopping of the fountains’ of the city before 
the Assyrian approach. Accordingly the order of events is subject to 
revision. A should follow B, for sake of co-ordination with the Assyrian 
record. Kittel (GVJ 2, 435) would preserve the order A B, suggesting 
that B followed a breach of faith on Sennacherib’s part, cft. Is. 
3318-8 

In particular as to the relation of B and C—whether as parallel 
or independent stories—critical opinion remains divided. For the 
latter view there is the argument which would find historical background 
for the appearance of Tirhakah, who did not succeed to the Egyptian 
throne until 088-687 B.c., and for the asserted sequel at end of ch. 19 of 
Sennacherib’s end. An explanation was first proposed by G. Rawlinson 
(according to Rogers), to wit, that Sennacherib campaigned in his latter 


8 The co-ordination and historical evaluation of the several narratives 
still remain an object of dispute. Honor presents (pp. xXili, xiv) six 
different hypotheses that have been offered by critics; Stade uses six 
different colours for his critical presentation of the text. 
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years against Tirhakah and that the second demand for Jerusalem’s 
surrender was connected with this campaign. This argument is based 
upon denial οἵ Tirhakah’s importance before his accession; yet cf. 
Breasted, Alt, Meyer, as cited in connexion with 1988, The view under 
discussion has been accepted by a large number of scholars, e.g., by 
Dhorme (pp. 516 ff.), PraSek, Jeremias, ATLAO 530; Sanda argues 
for progressive history in B and C, and S. Smith (pp. 13 ff.) and 
Robinson (Decline and Fall, 85 1.) allow or prefer the possibility of two 
events. On the other hand, Meinhold, Alt, Olmstead, Meyer, deny the 
historical independence of the two narratives. Stade treats the two 
narratives with equal scepticism, ‘ beide sind legendarisch’ (Akad. 
Reden, 219). More light may yet be thrown upon the notable original 
data concerning Sennacherib’s departure from Lachish to Libnah and 
the news of the advance of Tirhakah—a note which may be out of 
place. As we are dealing with a prophetic story-book based upon 
traditional acts and words of the prophet, it is far simpler to regard 
the two stories as variant traditions of Isaiah’s part in the historical 
drama. Of the oracles only the ode, 1971-8, can claim literary affinity 
to Isaiah, and so, e.g., Eissfeldt adjudges it as ‘ probably genuine ’ 
(Einl., 371), and Sanda claims it as genuine. Whether the two follow- 
ing oracles, vv.?9-31. 82-34, rather prosaic pieces, have such affinity is 
dubious, although Isaianic origin is accepted, e.g., by Kittel (Comm.), 
Sanda, Procksch, Eissfeldt ; the notion of a future ‘sign’ (v.2%) has 
its parallel in Is. 714.4 Cf. also the discussion between Burkitt (715 
1933, 396 ff.) and Budde (7b., 1934, 307 ff.). Of the two prophetic 
stories B doubtless deserves precedence with its content of exact 
historical detail; the historically colourless C is to be characterized 
in the words of the conservative Kittel as ‘ eine stark sagenhaft geartete 
Parallele zu der vorigen.’ 


4 The problem of Isaiah’s political position has been much discussed. 
K. Fullerton has at length denied Isaiah’s part in the nationalistic 
politics of the day in the foll. articles: ‘ The Book of Isaiah: Critical 
Problems, HTR 1913, 478 ff.; ‘ Viewpoints in the Discussion of 
Isaiah,’ JBL 41 (1922), 1 ff.; ‘Isaiah’s Attitude in the Sennacherib 
Campaign,’ AJSL 42 (1925), 1 ff. Subsequent literature is given by 
Kittel (GVJI 2, 384, ἢ. 3), he himself being in opposition to Fullerton, 
and by W. A. Irwin, with criticism of the preceding studies, who comes 
to the support of Fullerton, in ‘ Isaiah in the Crisis of 701,’ JR 1936, 
406 ff. The present writer finds himself cautious before doctrines based 
upon too idealistic conceptions of the prophets. Amos and Hosea 
were prophets of doom, and they predicted without restraint. Isaiah 
was in a different political and religious situation, and was doubtless 
a man of unique type. His partnership with Hezekiah, an able and 
ambitious king, by which he encouraged the monarch’s faith in the 
God of Israel, is no stranger than that of Luther with Landgraf Philip 
of Hesse or of the English Reformers with Henry VIII, neither of which 
monarchs was a saint or even religious. 
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Finally, it is to be observed that these stories have full contemporary 
flavour, not only in the several historical details which they include, 
but also in their reflection of the times. We may compare the Elijah 
and Elisha cycles. The Assyrian Rab-shakeh might well have argued 
in such a blustering oration as is presented in 181°f-, even as a con- 
temporary odist might have celebrated the fall of the tyrant as in 
1039... The stories, if such they be rather than histories, were of early 
composition and within the Assyrian age—this judgment vs. Marti, 
who would assign the Rab-shakeh narrative to ca. 500 B.c., and its 
parallel to a still later date. Procksch pertinently remarks on the 
orations (p. 446) : ‘‘ Die Rede des Rabsage in beiden Teilen ist geschickt 
angelegt, auch die Apostrophe von den Gesandten an das Volk sehr 
wirksam. Wenn sie auch wie die Reden bei Thukydides und Casar 
auf Rechnung des Schriftstellers kommt, so halt sie sich doch in den 
historischen Grenzen und verdient als rhetorische Leistung Aner- 
kennung.”’ 


Ch. 21. The reigns of Manasseh and Amon. || 2 Ch. 33; 
cf. Ant., x, 3-4, 1. Apart from the usual dynastic items the 
ch., covering over half a century, is devoted to the history of 
those kings’ outrageous abandonment of the True Religion. 
But there was little else of national history to record in the 
two generations, when Judah was a pawn of Assyria under 
its conquering monarchs, Esarhaddon (681-669) and Ashur- 
banipal (669-626), who brought their empire to the pitch of 
its extent in enveloping Elam, Anatolia, Syria, Arabia, Egypt ; 
see the pertinent chapters in the Histories. “ Manasseh king 
of Judah’ (Menase gar Iaudt) appears in a list of twenty-two 
named kings and their kingdoms in an inscription of Esar- 
haddon's: (Prism Ὁ, col. 5) 0b 2,140, AT a, 357, AA 2, 
§610, AB 476f.). Ashurbanipal reports as among his vassals 
in his first campaign against Tirhakah, ‘ king of Egypt and 
Cush,’ twenty-two kings, including Manasseh, Mznse sa Iaudi 
(Prism.C 7 ΚΡ 2) 2381. AKA 2,°3576). [here are two late 
Biblical references to Assyrian deportations into Palestine, 
by Esarhaddon and by ‘the noble Asenappar,’ 7.e., Ashur- 
banipal (Ezra, 45: 591.). There is also the doubtless true tradi- 
tion (cf. Eissfeldt, Ezml., 612), preserved in Ch. (vv.11-!%- 18. 19) 
of Manasseh’s captivity in Babylon (taken thither ‘ with hooks,’ 
cf. 1038), in celebration of which and of the king’s repentance 
the apocryphon of the Prayer of Manasseh was composed. 
Among such royal captives at his court Ashurbanipal lists 
kings of Egypt, among them Necho, whom he later restored, 
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and large groups of royal hostages (KB 2, 167 ff., ARA 2, 
§§774, 779 ff.). For the religious retrogression of this period 
in face of the Assyrian terror and fascination, on which the 
prophet Zephaniah is the commentator, see Kittel, GVJ 2, 
§48 ; Robinson, HJ 4or ff. 

VV.1-18. The reign of Manasseh. After the preliminary 
data, stating the longest regnal term in the history of the 
dynasty, 55 years, the history is devoted to the king’s apostasy. 
It is a homily of Deuteronomistic character (cf. Burney, Stade, 
Akad. Reden, 224 ff.), with a few original data, contained in 
vv.3-7, and v.18, a specific item as to his burial; v.1® may 
contain a true tradition of his bloody reign. The listing of 
abominations in νν.58- is largely independent of that in ch. 23, 
and has archival characteristics (see Notes). 

ὃ. He built again the high-places that his father Hezekiah 
had destroyed, and he erected an altar [18 altars] to the Baal, 
and made an Asherah, just as Ahab king of Israel had made, and 
he worshipped all the host of heaven, and served them. 


4. And he built altars in the 8. And he built aliars for all 
house of YHWH, as to which the host of heaven in the two 
YuwH had said, In Jerusalem courts of the house of YHWH. 
wil I set my Name. 


6. And he made his son to pass through the fire, and he practised 
augury and divination, and he made ’6b and wizards—he 1n- 
creased in doing the evil in YHWH's eyes to provocation. ἢ. And 
he set the παρε of the Asherah that he made in the house of 
which YHWH said to David and to his son Solomon: In this 
house and wn Jerusalem, which I have chosen out of all the 
tribes of Israel, will I put my Name for ever. VV.* 5 continue 
the homily on the tragedy. 

V.3. For the sing. ‘ altar’ of Baal see Note. The reference 
to ‘an Asherah ’ depends upon the more explicit statement in 
v.7, where the Asherah is definitely an image. Of vv.* 5 the 
latter is generally assumed (e.g., by Kittel, Stade) to be the 
secondary one, dependent on 2313; but the objective of the 
worship of the altars is required. Rather v.? with its homi- 
letic observation is secondary, and indeed a duplicate of v.’. 
For the problem of ‘ the two courts’ (=23™, cf. ‘ the middle 
court,’ 20) see Smith, Jerusalem, 2, 64, 256 ἢ, etc. This 
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developed astral worship (see further Comm. on 235), popular- 
ized as Zephaniah records (15), and referred to in Jeremiah’s 
note of the popular worship of ‘ the queen of heaven’ (718), 
came in with the Assyrian domination as part of the obligation 
of subject states to the empire; e¢.g., there were the ritual dues 
for ‘ Ashur and Bélit, and the gods of Assyria,’ required by 
Ashurbanipal; so Luckenbill, ARA 2, §798, Schrader trans- 
lating differently, KB 2, 195, as of imposition of their ‘ cults.’ 
6. The v. lists autochthonous rites, paralleled in the con- 
demnation of 1717. He made his son to pass through the fire, 
even as did Ahaz (16%), and a practice presented as usual in 
2310, And he practised augury and divination. For the second 
term (root #hs) cf. 1717, I. 208%; the first term (root ‘nm) is 
explained by Dhorme as from “ἄρῃ, ‘ cloud,’ 1.6., ‘ cloud- 
observer’ (L’ Evolution religieuse d’Israél, 229 ff.). According 
to Is. 28 this practice was introduced from Philistia. And he 
made ’6b and wizards ; the double term occurs below, 2333, 
in Is. 819 (29% ’6b alone), and in the anecdote, 1 Sam. 28%4., 
how Saul ‘‘ removed the ’6bd¢ (fem. pl.) and wizards from the 
land.’’ There Moffatt and Waterman translate the obscure 
word with ‘ medium,’ evidently on basis of the feminine gender ; 
however the witch of Endor was specifically ba‘alat ’6d, 
‘ possessed with an ’6b.’ The word may have been transferred 
to the person possessed, just as possibly the word ‘ wizard ’ 
may first have meant the ‘knowing’ spirit; see Burney. 
The double phrase here appears to be technical: he practised 
the art of familiar spirit and wizard(s). Cf. the variations of 
translation in the VSS (with the notion of ventriloquism, will- 
control, etc.) and in modern trr. See Note, and at large 
Dhorme, pp. 234 ff., and T. W. Rosmarin’s extensive Note in 
REJ 98 (1934), 95-9, with history of interpretation and 
essays at etymology. These superstitious rites were germane 
enough to Palestinian soil, but the fashion was re-introduced 
by the spell of the Babylonian religion. 

VV.10-15, The doom of Jerusalem and Judah, pvt anony- 
mously in the mouth of YHwu's servants the prophets ; οἵ. 
Dt. 2815f-, 12. Whosoever hears of τέ, both his ears shall tingle : 
the same phrase 1 Sam. 311, Jer. τοῦ. 13. 1 will stretch over 
Jerusalem the line of Samaria and the plummet of Ahab’s house : 
a rendering into historical terms of the ominous phrase, ‘ the 
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line of confusion and the plummet of emptiness’ (Is. 34}. 
The figurative declaration, [ will wipe Jerusalem, as a man 
wipes a bowl, wiping tt and turning ut upside down, is unique. 
14. I will cast off the remnant of mine inheritance, etc.: cf. 
Jer. 127. 16. AfLoreover innocent blood did Manasseh spill, very 
much, etc.: there may well be true tradition here of the 
martyrdom of the faithful. There exist various forms of the 
apocryphal ‘ Martyrdom ’ or ‘ Ascension of Isaiah,’ according 
to which Isaiah was sawn asunder in this reign, reminiscence 
of which appears in Heb. 1187; see Κα. H. Charles, The Ascen- 
sion of Isatah (1900), and Schiirer, G/V 3, 386 ff. For these 
two generations prophecy appears to have been silenced. 
17. Among the acts of Manasseh recorded in the chronicles, 
was the sin that he sinned, t.e., an official record of his religious 
innovations. 18. Of Uzzah's garden, which the king had 
acquired for his tomb, nothing further is known except for 
his son Amon’s interment there (v.?°). 

For the extensive influence of this ch. on Ezekiel see Torrey, 
Pseudo-Ezektel (1930), 64 ff. 

VV.19-28, The reign of Amon. 19. For his age at accession 
see Comm. on 22!. His mother’s father’s name, Harus, is 
probably Arabic (see Note), and the place of his origin, 
Yotebah, is to be identified with the place two stations from 
Esyon-geber noted in Num. 3335, Dt. τοῦ. Jerome’s Ono- 
masticon places it in Judah, but it appears, listed next to 
Aila-Elath in the fifth and sixth centuries as seat of a bishopric 
(Abel, GP 2, 201). 28. And Amon’s courtiers conspired against 
him and killed the king tn his house. 24. And the people of the 
land slew all the conspirators against king Amon. And the people 
of the land made Jostah his son king tn his stead. It is pure 
assumption to explain the assassination from popular political 
grounds, as do Galling, Dre tsraelitische Staatsverfassung, 33 f., 
Causse, Du groupe ethnique, 118 ff., for it was the demos that 
at once took revenge upon the murderers. This interference 
in the court by ‘ the people of the land ’ is the most democratic 
action recorded in the history ; cf. 11388-, 2339, 


1. nvsp: to list of extra-Israelite occurrences of the name in 
GB is to be added Rhodian Mvacews (Harris, Gram., 126); it 
means ‘causing to forget,’ 2.6., an earlier loss in the family; 
similar affectional names are Menahem, ‘ consoler,’ Tanhumath, 
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‘consolation’; cf. Noth, ΠΡ 222.—3. nnsin: Grr., S==n31n, as 
at I. 16%", the pl. being induced by Ch., ‘ altars for the Baals.’— 
4. m3: cf. the four pfs. in similar usage in v.®°; for the archival 
usage see on 147.- ΠΣ] : Grr. as sing.—mn 2°: B A GY om., 
as redundant.—9. mins: Grr. (exc. GY), SF as sing.—nva: 
Hex., ‘in all.’—6. 15: Ch., wss=Grr., S21; but the use 
of the sing. is technical—xaixs: Bf edAny, early error (so an £ 
text, €) for @eAn7nv =A N and most MSS, even as Grr. at 23%, 
θελητας ; cf. Aquila at Lev. 20% This interpretation may have 
come by reference to root nsx (so Liddell and Scott) with associa- 
tion of the idea of ‘ will-control’ over nature, spirits, even as 
θέλειν 18 used in Corpus Hermeticum, xili, 7, θέλησον καὶ γίνεται, 
also the nouns θέλησις, θέλημα (C. Wesseley, Griechische Zauber- 
papyrus, in Denkschriften of the Vienna Academy, vol. 36, p. 151, 
and Neue griech. Zauberpapyri, 1b., vol. 42, Ὁ. 86); for these 
reff. the writer is indebted to Prof. A. D. Nock. Lucian has 
εγγαστριμυθους, “ventriloquists,” as at 2374; 4 zakkéré=9, 
‘remembrancers,’ t.e., control by use of names or charm-words (?) 
‘pithones’ of Y is the basis of EVV, ‘ familiar spirits.’—o:yt: 
12 MSS as sing.=Ch., as though in the sequence the sing. were 
required; cf. the rdgs. of the whole phrase at 2332 and 1 Sam. 
283-® with variations of the numbers. ‘ Wizards’ of EVV (exc. 
JV, which paraphrases here) is an excellent etymological rendering. 
—oyon: many MSS, Ch., imvonb=VSS; but the absolute wse 
appears also at 23!® (where VSS+‘ the Lord’), and the phrase 
should be kept.—?7. ‘nw: Grr. (exc. B=€) as+o.y'.—8. mow: 
Ὁ, € Lucii. as though ipoew.—925 muy: OGrr. om. yo; Hex., 
‘to do all’=Heb. MS 23.—5251: MS 70, Ch., o2$=Grr. (#8 
‘like all’), to be preferred, the prep. continuing the acc. con- 
struction as at I. 1% (cf. Haupt).—9. yn: G+‘in the Lord’s 
eyes’; 6+‘ before the Lord.’—I1]. wapd . .. yin: Ὁ om. yun; St. 
regards the asyndetic passage as duplication of v.°, cf. BH.—12, 
mum: St. elides for lack of repeated prep.; but 3 MSS have “ 5p 
=Grr., and so to be emended.—ryow : read with Kr., MSS ayst' = 
Grr.—18, 12: so BH (MSS LC al.); but read 1p, as construct, 
with Mich., Bar, Ginsb.—nnox: cf. nonoy, 27°.—y27) πη: read 
as abs. infinitives, 427) an>.—For v.> Y has an original inter- 
pretation: ‘‘et delebo Hierusalem, sicut deleri solent tabule ; 
delens vertam, et ducam crebrius stilum super faciem eius’’; 
this is defended by Jotion (Mél., 5, 483) with suggestion of mm> 
for noby.—16. πρὸ np: ‘level to the brim’; cf. 1074.—inxon: 
VSS here and at v.!? wrongly as pl.—18. 1m’ Ὠ5: G" om., prob. 
by parablepsis ; similar abbreviation in Heb. MSS.—19. pox: the 
name at I. 2225; @ Auws.—noowo: the name in the Elephantine 
papp. ; ef. obve, 223, ob, 224; for such names see Noth, IP 174. 
—yin : a Pheen. name (Harris, Gram., 104) ; but in this connexion 
it is to be identified with Arab. names, Sinaitic win (Lidzb., HNE 
280), Lihyanian prin (NPS τ, 99).—39;: the closest Gr. traditior 
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is Yetaba=Y ‘Iethba’; the form has come by procession of the 
stem-vowel from yatab, root 1 ; cf. Sxzp:, 147.22. may 19: 2 MSS 
om. = @!.—23. pes “ay: Ch., msay=Gr. MSS, Y.— ben ms ime: 
Ch., mo Ξε 5} &.— 24, 7: Ch., ion =@", ignoring the collective 
use of ΥἽΝΠ oy; withal the pl. follows, i>°%5.—25. avy wr: 
18 MSS pref. 51=G" T S @.— 26. rap: 22 MSS Ken., deR., 
map ; of the VSS TW alone has the sing.; Haupt defends the 
sing. as impersonal, cf. 184. VSS necessarily followed with their 
own idiom, and so EVV with the passive.—1maps: ΟΡ ‘in his 
father’s grave,’ recaliing v.18, 


Ch. 22-23°°. The reign of Josiah. || 2 Ch. 34-5; cf. Ant., 
X, 4-5, I. 

22} 3, Introduction. 1. Eight years old was Josiah when 
he began to reign. Suspicion is cast upon the figure by the 
Hebrew grammar, which normally requires a numeral higher 
than ten with the sg. noun §anah; but see Note. Josiah’s 
sons Jehoiakim and Jehoahaz were respectively 25 and 
23 years old at the end of his life (ca. 38 years), and his 
father died in his 23d year, the present item making him a 
father in his 14th year—all cases of early paternity indeed, 
but not sufficient ground for correcting the father’s given 
age (vs. Klostermann, Sanda). The reign may be dated ca. 
639-608 B.c. With the death of Ashurbanipal in 626, and 
pending the doom of his empire, the subject provinces scented 
a fresh breath of liberty, and it was in these circumstances 
that in Josiah’s 18th year (621 B.c.) a reform was effected 
based upon the nationalistic tradition and religion. There 
is no hint of international relations until the end of the reign 
with Josiah’s tragic death in battle against the invader 
Pharaoh-Necho (239). 

V.2-23°7. The great reformation. For criticism of this 
detailed history see Additional Note after 238°. It opens 
with the account of an accidental discovery. 

VV.3-7. Repairs ordered for the temple. 8. In the eighteenth 
year of king Josiah: Ch. records that “in the eighth year 
of his reign, while he was yet young, he began to seek after 
the God of his father David; and in the twelfth year he 
began to purge Judah and Jerusalem,” etc., picking up our 
passage subsequently with “in the eighteenth year of his 
reign,’ etc.—altogether an attempt to display Josiah’s early 
piety. He followed the precedent of his pious ancestor Jehoash 
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(1258-) in requiring careful handling of the temple receipts of 
loose silver, but his orders were more promptly carried out. 
He commissions for the purpose a high officer, Shaphan ben 
Azaliah ben Meshullam, the secretary. The name of Shaphan 
occurs in subsequent ancestries (2577, Jer. 361!-), but the 
relationships cannot be determined. Ch. 34° associates with 
Shaphan two others, ‘ Maaseiah, the governor of the city, 
and Joah ben Joahaz, the recorder.’ 4. Shaphan’s com- 
mission is thus recorded: Go wp to Hilktah the high priest, 
and have him smelt (H=EVV sum up] the silver brought into 
the house of YHWH, which the keepers of the threshold have 
collected from the people, 5. and let them (collective) give it into 
the hand of those who do the work (namely), those 1n charge in 
the house of YHWH, and let them give tt to those who do the work 
in the house of YHWH, to repair the dilapidation of the house. 


, VV.42-7 have close verbal parallelism with 12!2-16, and Stade 


4 
a 


properly elirninates the whole passage as secondary, clumsy as 
it is in its arrangement; it would expand in detail what is 
briefly reported to the king in v.®. Hiulkiah is called high priest, 
also at v.° and 23%, otherwise znjf. simply priest; for the 
secondary character of the adj. see Comm., 124. Hilkiah 
was grandfather of Seraiah (2518), father of Jehosadak, who 
went into captivity (1 Ch. 5301), Ancient tradition identified 
him with Jeremiah’s father (Jer. 11), but the name was com- 
mon (also Jer. 29%), and the prophet, ‘ of the priests in Ana- 
thoth,’ belonged to the line of Abiathar, not of Sadok (see 
Graf, Jeremia, 1862, 12f.; Sanda). For the verb ‘ to smelt,’ 
by slight correction of #, and so also in v.%, see Note, and ¢f. 
similar terminology, also with correction of 38, in 12". 
VV.8-18, The discovery of the book of the Law, and the 
effect upon the king. 8. And Hilkiah the high priest satd to 
Shaphan the secretary: I have found the book of the Law in 
the house of YHwH. And Hilkiah delivered the book to Shaphan, 
and he read it. 9. And Shaphan the secretary came to the king, 
and he reported to the king and satd: Thy servants have smelted 
the silver that was found in the house, and have given it tnto 
the hands of the workers in charge of the house of YHwH. 10. And 
Shaphan the secretary told the king, as follows: Hulkiah the 
priest has given me a book. And Shaphan read tt before the 
king. According to the dramatic story the scribe leaves it to 
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the king to recognize the character of the book. 11. And it 
was, when the king heard the words of the book of the Law, that 
he rent his clothes. 12. And the king gave orders to Hilktah 
the priest, and Ahikam ben Shaphan, and Achbor ben Micatah, 
and Shaphan the secretary, and Asatah the king’s mintster, to 
wie : For the commission, properly headed by the 
priest, cf. τοῦ. Ahikam was father of the notable Gedaliah, 
252f-. For listing of the many contemporary seals of officials 
with the title ‘ minister ’ (Heb. ‘ slave ’—cf. I. 1) of the ‘ king ’ 
see Albright, JBL 51 (1932), 79 f. ; A. Bergman, 70., 55 (1936), 
221 ἢ. 18. Go, inguire of YHWH on my behalf and on behalf of 
the people ‘and on behalf of all Judah’ (secondary, see Note) 
concerning the words of this book that has been found ; for great 
is YHWH’s wrath that is kindled against us, because our fathers 
have not listened to the words of this book, to do according to all 
that is written in it [18 against us; see Note]. The reader 
would recall the curses of Dt. 28!58-, 2051... cf. the report of 
Jeremiah’s preaching of ‘this covenant,’ Jer. 11. @Wto Eze. τὶ 
knows the exact place and date of the discovery of the book. 

VV.14-20, The application of the commission to a prophetess 
and her direful response. 14. The commission, headed by the 
priest, and of its own volition, went to the prophetess Huldah, 
wife of Shallum ben Tikwah ben Harhas, keeper of the wardrobe 
(Heb. garments]; now she dwelt in Jerusalem, in the second 
quarter. And they told her. Why did a chief priest inquire of 
a woman? And who was she? The question has been asked 
since at least Kimchi’s day, and his explanations have been 
pursued by the comm. in Poole, that Jeremiah was not in 
the city, he had gone to warn the ten tribes, etc. Jeremiah 
was already a commissioned prophet since the 13th year of 
the reign, and Zephaniah must have preceded the Reformation 
(cf. Horst, Comm. in HAT, 1938). We have to remind our- 
selves that judgments upon personalities and their part in 
history vary between that of contemporaries and that of 
posterity. Indeed Jeremiah felt himself to be a forgotten 
man in his day. Huldah left no book. As prophetess she had 
predecessors in Miriam and Deborah; later there appear in 
the réle of prophetess one Noadiah, whom Nehemiah de- 
nounced (Neh. 614), Anna, the pious aged saint of the temple 
{{π|:8. 235). and that: “ Jezebelof- axprophetess: -(hev..-2°9). 
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Two gates named after Huldah were at the south end of che 
temple, according to Middoth i, 2 (cf. Smith, Jerusalem, 2, 
517). And why did not Josiah himself, as did Hezekiah 
(19"4-), go direct to the temple to receive comfort? Her 
husband’s duty as keeper of the wardrobe is not specific for us, 
whether as officer of the king or of the temple (for the latter 
cf. 10). The second quarter (Heb. misneh) is generally taken 
as the expansion of Jerusalem towards the north; see Smith, 
1b., 2, 202. According to Neh. 3% 13 there were two ‘half- 
districts ’ of Jerusalem ; for discussion of possible identification 
of the word with the corrupted (?) yésanah, translated ‘ the 
old city,’ of Neh. 3%, 125°, see M. Burrows, JBL 54 (1935), 37. 
15. And she said to them: Thus has spoken YuwHu the God of 
Israel: Say to the man who sent you to me (before God, the 
king is but a man): 16. Thus has YuwH spoken: Behold, I 
am bringing evil upon this place and upon its citizens, all the 
words of the book which the king of Judah has read. 1%. Because 
they have deserted me, and burnt incense to other gods, so as to 
provoke me with all the work of their hands, my wrath is kindled 
against this place and shall not be quenched. 18. There follows 
a personal oracle of indulgence to the king of Judah, who sent 
you to inquire of YHWH: Thus shall you say to him: Thus 
has spoken YHWH the God of Israel: as for the words that thou 
hast heard: 19. Because thy heart 1s tender, and thou hast 
humbled thyself before YHWH upon hearing what I have said 
against this place and its inhabitants, that it should become an 
[object of] astonishment and curse (the phrase at Jer. 442%), 
and thou hast rent thy clothes, and wept before me, I also have 
heard thee—oracle of YHWH. 20a. Therefore, behold, I will 
gather thee to thy fathers, and thou shalt be gathered to thy 
grave tn peace, neither shall thy eyes see all the evil that I am 
bringing upon this place. Cf. 237%, whence the otiose be 
gathered to thy grave has been interpolated here. The pre- 
diction that he should noé see all the evil was fulfilled, but not 
that he should die 7m peace. In this respect the prophecy was 
not post eventum. 206. And they brought back word to the king. 


1. nw mov: MS 30 ὦ mey w=Gr. MSS 44, 71; see Note 
to 81’, suggesting that in such cases the expected pl., ox was 
written in abbreviated form.—inwkx’: the verbal root as in wsim, 
16! (see Notes there and on 12), with the element in the jussive ; 
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this overcomes the objection of Noth, JP 212.—ny: for other 
nn. py. with this verb see Noth, 7b., 182 ; 5siy occurs on a Palestinian 
seal (J POS 1938, 114), is also 5. Arab. (NPS 2, 104).—npxya: listed 
ὟΥ Josh. 1539 between Lachish and Eglon.—2,. x: 3 MSS so= 
Gr. B i, original, as at I. 2243.----8. imwny: OGrr.+‘in the 8th 
nonth,’ @4 ‘in the seventh month’ (with attempt at dating at 
the New Year ?).—jsv’: the name has been read erroneously in 
a seal-stamping, pl. VI to lecture by J. L. Starkey, ΓΕΘ 1936 
178 ff.—anoun : Noth (ib., 193) connects with ‘osx, Ex. 2417, and 
Arab. root, ’asula, ‘to be distinguished.’—4. impon: see Note, 
1€18,_ 4, on): generally assumed as of ‘ summing up’ the account 
(so GV EVV); but G! χωνευσατε; Ὃ ‘ confletur’= ym, the verb 
as at v.®, the error through easy confusion of archaic > and ». For 
other suggested emendations see Burn., St.—§, manu: a short 
spelling (but cf. MSS) for Kr. a:m, which is supported by 6, 
Hex. ; @" Y tr. with the passive, which is interpretation.—’y 1 dy: 
cf. Gens 42° ΞΞΈ ΡΞ ΕΠ = 506 ἀξ v2 Sopen, 12). θα; AE. ae, .88 
at v.° and 1212, the Kt. a prepositional phrase developed from the 
locative.—iun1: Grr., x. edwxav (B -xev); @" with plus, ‘ accord- 
ing to the king’s command.’—6, ἘΝῚ: see Note, 12!%.—rsn: 
12 MSS pref. prs=Grr., S¥ S—8. 59] ἢ»: read with many 
MSS, Ch., 5s.—‘ Shaphan the secretary ’; Grr. (exc. 6+), 598 om. ; 
the repetition was otiose to translators ; similar avoidance of * to 
the king’ inf. by G" with ‘to him.’—12, iszy: ΞΖ» on a seal, 
IAE 185.—m2: also MSS ims»; see Note, I. 22% —nwy: the 
name on seals, imvy, wy, ib., 187, 197, 218.—18. anim 9D ys: 
some MSS have introduced various forms of plus from Ch. (which 
includes N. Israel); the phrase is redundant (St.); ‘king and 
people’ is the sufficient constitutional term.—y [’s iynw]: the 
prep. is careless, is so used in Jer. 26°.—=nn [heen]: Biv om., 
SH x; the Law was the Book /—isby: 3 MSS wey, GY ev avrw ; 
cf. Ch. mm seen oy, and inf., 233; the emendation is to be accepted. 
—14, nbn: also name of the wife of Nabatean Aretas IV, C/S II, 
no. 158. For its mng., ‘snail,’ cf. Shaphan, ‘ badger,’ Achbor, 
‘ field-mouse,’ above ; such animal names (cf. Noth, 7b., 230) appear 
to have been fashionable at this time.—nyx: Bhi @, ‘ mother 
of.’—nby : primary name of Josiah’s successor (Comm., 23%), 
also appearing in Lachish tablet iv: see Note, 21!%.—iipn: Ch. 
Kt., mnpin, as from the common 5. Arab. root wkh, the form 
properly preferred here by Noth (7b., 260).—pmn: Ch., ntpn; VSS 
support the form here; some MSS ontn, with which cf. 5. Arab. 
Hrh (NPS 2, 266).—15, omox: Bt om.—16. [mipen] 9s: read ὃν 
with Ch.—17. ΤΡ 52a: 2 MSS, Ch., nvyoa=Grr., exc. 64.— 
mnx:i: for the irregular consecution cf. 235.—18. nyew ἼΣΝ oat: 
of the Grr. G4, also the other VSS, exc. WU, paraphrase; Klost., 
SBOT, al. offer revisions; Gressmann (ZAW 1924, 319) proposes 
elision of something objectionable. But for such a break in con- 
struction cf. a case in 23!7,—19, ”* ‘inn: GY" ‘ before me,’ correcting 
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the careless 3d pers.—nbsp5i: GE" om. as blasphemy against the 
Holy City.—20, [7nss] ὃν : MSS, Ch., ὃν, as also read inf.—anr2P : 
read 992); ef. 2339.-- πὶ oizen by: Grr. (exc. B A), Ch. plus 
‘and upon its inhabitants.’ 


Ch. 231°. The solemn covenant of king and people with 
YHWH. 1. And the king sent orders, and there were gahered 
to him all the elders of Judah and Jerusalem. For the elders, 
a political term, see Comm. on τοί, I. 81, 9, And the king 
went up to the house of YHWH, and all the men of Judah and 
all the citizens of Jerusalem with him, and the priests and the 
prophets, and all the people both small and great. The 2xtent 
of the congregation seems overdrawn in terms; hence Stade, 
Eissfeldt would mark as secondary the final phrases, and the 
priests, etc., stylistically indeed a halting addition; but the 
v. is a vivid statement of an enthusiastic occasion ; eh es) Poets 
Dt. 295. The naming of the prophets has a contemporary 
ring, and their part as a guild in the reformation may not be 
ignored ; cf. Jer. 28, where they and the priests are denounced, 
and for their perversion cf. Jer. 29. Ch. 3430 replaces the 
item with ‘ the Levites ᾿ (so 2 MSS here), T with ‘ the scribes,’ 
obvious corrections, like many by modern critics. And he 
read in their ears all the words of the book of the covenant that 
was found in the house of YuwuH. The ‘reading by the king’ 
is a formalism; a scribe would have been the actual lector 
(cf. 227°). The book of the covenant is the most germane of 
the various titles that have come to be given to that book; 
see Add. Note, II. 38. And the king stood by the pillar [JV on 
the platform—see on 111"), and he executed the covenant before 
YHWH, to go after YHWH, and to keep his commandments and 
his decrees [EVV testimonies] and his statutes (cf. I. 23, Dt. 443, 
etc.) with whole heart and whole soul (cf. Dt. 6°, etc.), for ratifica- 
tion of the words of this covenant (cf. Dt. 28°), as written in 
this book. And all the people took stand in [EVV stood to] the 
covenant. The last expression, = “‘ entered into the covenant,”’ 
is a legal term; cf. Dt. 29M. For an earlier covenant of 
king and people with the Deity see 1137, 

VV.4-4. The reformation in Jerusalem. 4a. And the king 
commanded Hilktah the high priest and the priests (2518 priest) 
of second rank and the guards of the threshold (cf. 1219, 224) to 
bring out from the hall of Yuwu all the vessels made for (the) 
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Baal and for (the) Asherah and for all the host of heaven ; and 
he burned them outside of Jerusalem in the pyres [EVV fields— 
see Note] of Kidron. The early hierarchy of three orders is 
presented here, as at 2518; for the official titles see Note. 
For the looting of such sacred vessels and the like in a temple 
cf. a record of Ashurbanipal’s (ARA 2, §810). The pagan 
trinity of Baal, Asherah and the Heavenly Host is presented 
indie form, .cf..17)°, 21°,.-Gressmann (. josia us.das-Deut.,: 
ZAW 1924, 324 f.) insists properly on Assyrianizing influences, 
and compares Ashurbanipal’s requirement of “ revenues, dues, 
etc., for Assur and Bélit, and the gods of Assyria ’ (cf. Lucken- 
bill, ARA 2, 798). But the terminology here is Syro-Palestin- 
ian. Baal and Asherah are coupled in the Ugaritic texts 
(exx. given by H. Bauer, ZAW 1933, 89, and in RSMT 92); 
in one Ugaritic text there is the pairing of “ΕἸ and Athirat ’ 
(Dhorme, Syria, 1933, 39); for that field of mythology see 
the volumes of Nielsen and Schaeffer (the Schweich Lectures, 
ch. 4) cited in the Bibliography, and at large Dhorme, L’Evolu- 
tion religieuse d’Israél, ch. 19. For the survival of these 
native Palestinian cults among the Israelite émigrés in Egypt 
see the discussions on the Elephantine papyri, and espe- 
cially A. Vincent, La religion des judéo-araméens d’Lléphantiné. 
The stellar deities are named more exactly in ν.ὅ, 4b. And 
he carried their ashes unto Bethel: this is an absurd addition, 
suggested by the story in vv.4-. 5. And he estopped the 
priestlings whom the kings of Judah had appointed ‘to burn 
incense! [with correction of #)—all EVV sotto voce so correct- 
ing] at the high-places 1m the cities of Judah and the suburbs 
of Jerusalem, and (or even) those who burned incense to (the) 
Baal, to the sun and the moon and the zodtacal-signs and all the 
host of heaven. The v. is an intrusion with its reference to 
the provincial heathenish rites, interrupting the story of reform 
in Jerusalem. For prtestlings (EVV idolatrous priests) see 
Note. The offering of incense, as distinct from sacrifice, to 
others than YHwWH had been condoned by royal authority ; 
cf. the distinction in the Church between the latrera of Deity 
and the dowleta of the saints. The subordinate aspect of 
these provincial priests appears in vv.®- * For such celestial 
worship cf. Am. 556, presenting the names of two adopted 
astral deities, Sakkut (Heb. εἰκῆ) and Kewan (Heb. kivin) ; 
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ef. 1)... 4.15, 17%, Jer. 8*, etc. The listing of Baal, sun and moon 
is typically Syrian. The Zakar inscription concludes with 
ascription to ‘ Baal of Heaven ...and Sun and Moon and 
gods of heaven and gods of earth .. .’; the Aramaic inscrip- 
tion at Tarsus has ascription to ‘the Great Baal, Moon and 
Sun ’ (Montgomery, [405 28 [1907], 104 ff. ; Lidzbarski, Eph., 
3, 1 ff.). For Baal of Heaven see Add. Note to I. 18. Under 
the Assyrian domination there arose a novel and extensive 
development of these cults ; cf. KAT 614 ff., Jastrow, Religious 
Belief in Bab. and Ass. (1911), ch. 4. Great as were the 
scientific results of Babylonian astrouomy, the vulgar astrology 
that followed in its wake broke down the ethos of the simple 
folk-religions. As Jastrow remarks (p. 230): ‘“‘ The more 
complicated the system, the greater its hold upon the masses.”’ 
The Akk. term for the zodzacal signs (EVV variously, planets, 
constellations, twelve signs) is unique in the O.T., but is frequent 
in the later Jewish literature; see Note. 6. And he brought 
out the Asherah from the house of YHWWH outside of Jerusalem 
to the valley of Kidron, and he burned tt in the valley of Kidron, 
and ground it to powder, and cast its dust upon the graves of 
the common people [Heb. sons of the people]. The v. is sequel 
ἴον... Lhe Asherah was ‘ the graven image of the Asherah ’ 
of 217; cf. I. 1513 for Asa’s removal of the like ‘ abominable ’ 
object. The language used of its destruction is parallel to 
that for the fate of the golden calf, Ex. 327°; the material, 
as in that case, was doubtless of wood with metal overlay, 
for which ὅτε δῦ Dt. 7°, Ts:30**; 2019. Por the cemetery 
for the common people cf. the purchase of the Potter’s Field, 
Mt. 27°#-. The passage indicates the early general use of 
this rocky ravine E of Jerusalem not only for tombs of 
royalty and gentry but also as a common cemetery. The 
valley was to become a place of burial ‘for lack of room’ 
according to Jer. 7%4#-. The tradition was continued by the 
great Jewish cemetery on the western slope of the Mount of 
Olives, complemented by the Muslim cemetery on the eastern 
face. The valley thus became the prospected scene of the 
final resurrection and the judgment of the world, and so, as 
Eusebius records, the novel name of the Valley of Jehoshaphat 
came to be applied to it, taken from Joel 4? (Engl. 32). And 
the lower stretch of the Kidron valley bears the Arabic name 
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Wady ἐπι Ν ‘ Valley of (Hell-) Fire’; cf Note to v.*. 
See Smith, Jerusalem, 1, bk. I, ch. 7; Baedeker’s Pal. and 
Syria, 72 ff.; Montgomery, ‘The Holy City and Gehenna,’ 
JBL 27 (1908), 24 ff.; and for the Arabic tradition G. Le 
Strange, Palestine under the Moslems, 218 ff. ἢ. And he broke 
down the houses of the sacred-prostitutes in (the area of) the 
house of YHWH, where the women wove robes [10 houses, EVV 
hangings/tents/coverings—see Note] for the Asherah. For this 
depraved class, including both men and women (the word 
masc. here, as covering both sexes, and so the usual tr. here, 
‘sodomites,’ is inexact), see Comm. on J. 145. For women in 
the temple see Eze. 814, and cf. the ‘women’s house’ (bit 
astammi) as a dependency of Babylonian temples (Meissner, 
Bab. u. Ass., 2,69; Bezold, Glossar, 79). For ritual vestments 
woven by women in the Babylonian temples see C, L. Woolley, 
Antiquaries’ Journal, 5, 393 (cited by Robinson, HI 1, 410), 
and cf. the notice of such elaborate garments given by Lucian, 
De Dea Syra, 42. Gressmann (cited above) gives (pp. 325 ff.) 
several illustrative cases from the Greek field bearing upon 
these Oriental practices: a priestess who was περιράπτρια, 
‘dressmaker,’ another κοσμητήρια, ‘adorner,’ etc. VV.5- 9 
manifestly belong together, and like v.® are out of place here. 
8a. And he brought in all the priests from the cities of Judah, 
and he defiled the high-places where the priests burned incense, 
from Geba to Beer-sheba. For Geba as the northern boundary 
of Judah see I. 1522. ‘ Priests’ here is in contrast to * priest- 
lings,’ v.5, but both are characterized as ‘ incense-burners.’ 
9. Only the priests of the high-places (cf. 1. 1251. 35) were not 
coming 1p to (i.e., serving at) the altar of YHWH in Jerusalem, 
but they ate unleaven among their brethren. The provincial 
priests, now without local duty and support, were brought to 
Jerusalem, evidently for restraint and stipend ; cf. Dt. 18%. 
For the extreme of degradation to which they were subjected 
from a later point of view see Eze. 441°8-. It is to be noted 
that these country clergy are called priests, not Levites, as 
Dt. has made the innovation. The eating of ‘ unleaven’ 
remains a problem. Kittel and Sanda connect the reference 
with the subsequent Passover celebration (vv.?""-), Kuenen’s 
emendation to ‘ portions,’ revision of the spelling of ἡ unleaven,’ 
adjudged by Stade as ‘ not impossible,’ is accepted positively 
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by Gressmann (p. 327; cf. Eissfeldt). But such an early 
corruption of the familiar word is unaccountable, unless by 
intentional perversion. It may well be a technical term ; 
those who might eat of the Paschal food were ipso facto 
admitted to all sacred foods; and so Rashi interprets. 
8b. And he broke down the high-places of the gates at the entrance 
of the gate of Joshua, commandant of the city, at one’s left in 
the city-gate: a most puzzling statement; with several gate 
high-places appearing at one spot! But true historical notes 
are preserved in the naming of the commandant Joshua (for 
the title cf. I. 2226), and the exact location of the objects. 
A. Geiger’s and G. Hoffman’s ingenious proposition (ZAW 2, 
175) to read satyrs in place of gates with change of two pointings 
in 411, has been generally accepted. The word, also occurring 
αι ποὺ 19°,..2 “Chee 11! :Is, 13°). 34% is “transiated with 
‘devils’ by AV, ‘he-goats’ by RVV, ‘satyrs’ by JV. It 
might be best expressed in English with ‘ hobgoblins.’ For 
such uncanny beings see Duhm, Die bésen Geister im A.T. 
(1904), 46 ff. The term is to be interpreted as a scoffiing 
allusion to the debased ancient deities, as in the cited passages 
of Lev. and Ch. 10. And he defiled (the) Topheth in the vale of 
Ben-Hinnom [=Kr.; Kt. bné-H.], that one should not pass his 
son and daughter in the fire to (the) Melek [the King; $l the 
Molek, EVV Molech}. For etymology of ‘ Topheth,’ still 
dubious, see Lexx., BDD, Smith, Jerusalem, 1, 197. For the 
deity see Comm. on I. 11’, according to which his sanctuary 
was ‘in the mount before Jerusalem.’ The barbarous cult is 
condemned by the contemporary Dt. (1234), and the unholy 
site: execrated ‘by Jer. (7°*8-.-19) ; dora recent study. see 
Torrey, Pseudo-Ezekiel (1930), ch. 3. For the vale, Heb. gé, in 
contrast to nahal, ‘ wady,’ used of the Kidron Valley, see Smith, 
vol. I, bk. 1, ch. 7, locating it on the south side of Jerusalem, 
and so in contradiction to the tradition identifying it with the 
Kidron valley, which became the seat of the apocalyptic 
Gehenna ; see above on v.®. 11. And he put away the horses 
which the kings of Judah had given to the sun at the entrance of the 
house of YHWWH, by the chamber of Nathan-melek the chamberlain 
[or eunuch], which was in the precincts ; and the chariot [with 
Grr. ; ® pl.] of the sun he burned with fire. VV.4- 1 connect 
logically with το τ, For the sun’s chariot Dussaud cft. 
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(RAR 1931, 359, n. 2) the Akk. title of the sun, rakib narkabtz, 
‘ chariot-rider,’ and the name of a deity at Senjirl, Rkb-El, 
‘ Driver of El.’ Graham and May cite (Culture and Conscience, 
235, ἢ. 2) an Akk. text detailing the ‘ charioteer of the deity,’ 
and ‘the sacred stable,’ as also ‘ the sacred procession.’ For 
an Assyrian relief exhibiting the procession of the gods, 
mounted on animals, one of them, presumably the sun, on a 
horse, see Jastrow, Bildermappe zur Religion Babyloniens u. 
Assyriens (1912), fig. 98; Gressmann, ATB 2, pl. cxxxv; 
cf. Rostovtzeff, ‘Dieux et chevaux’ (presenting bronze figu- 
rines), Syria, 1931, 48 ff. See also Gressmann, ZAW 1924, 
323, n. 6; Langdon, Semztic Mythology, 54; F. J. Hollis in 
Myth and Ritual (5. H. Hooke ed.), Essay 5; H. G. May, 
‘Some Aspects of Solar Worship at Jerusalem,’ ZAW 1937, 
269 ff. For the naming of the chamber of N. Sanda cft. a similar 
personal tradition in the Mosque el-Aksa. For the officer’s 
ambiguous title cf. 18!’, 2519, For the word translated 
precincts, see Note. 12. And the altars on the roof—the upper 
chamber of Ahaz—that the kings of Judah had made, and the 
altars that Manasseh had made tn the two courts of the house of 
YHWH, did the king break down, and he ‘broke them up there’ 
[so with correction of impossible %j—see Note], and he cast 
their dust on the Kidron valley. For this definite datum of 
stellar worship, expanding v.5, cf. Zeph. 15 (see Horst, HAT, 
ad loc.), Jer. 191° (on the worship addressed to the host of 
heaven), and 327% (with Baal as object). The appositional 
phrase, the upper chamber of Ahaz, is regarded as secondary 
by Kittel, Stade; but even so, it is a worthy historical gloss. 
Cf. Ahaz’s innovations recorded in 161°f-, and 7.0. his sun-dial 
(204) ; Sanda suggests reference to an observatory. The 
brief record is brilliantly illuminated by the Ugaritic legend 
(Gordon, Ugar. Handbook, 2, Keret), in which (lines 73 ff.) the 
hero is divinely bidden to ascend to the top of the tower, there 
to raise his hands towards the heavens, and to sacrifice to 
the Bull and to Baal, Ben-Dagan ; his action in response is 
presented in identical terms below (lines 165 ff.). The notice 
of Manasseh’s altars is citation of 215. 18, And the high-places 
in front of Jerusalem on the right hand of the Mount of Destruc- 
tion [with sarcastic play on the original word ‘ oil,’ #.e., the 
Mount of Olives], which Solomon king of Israel built to Ashtart 
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[ft1 Ashtoreth] god(dess) [18 abomination] of Sidonta, and to 
Chemosh god [® abomination] of Moab, and to Milkom god 
[28 detestation] of the Bné-Ammon, did the king defile. For these 
pagan sanctuaries see Comm. on 1. 11°4-, of which this v. is 
pure repetition, with the additional note of their location 
at the southern end of the Mount of Olives. 14. And he 
broke in pieces the pillars, and cut down the Asherahs, and 
filled thety place with men’s bones: another generalizing 
addition. 

The specific details in the above confused account give clue 
to original materials. Of this order are, v.*, altars of Baal and 
Asherah ; v.®, destruction of the Asherah-image; v.’, the 
sacred prostitutes’ quarters ; ν. 80, the satyr high-places; v.1}, 
horses and chariot of the sun; v.!%, the stellar altars. Of 
the remainder, vv.* 88. 9 concern the disposition of the pro- 
vincial priests, v.5 indeed conflicting with vv. 9, yv.2° on 
the Melek-cult, 1s out of place, and may be secondary, as are 
vv.8. ΟΣ the afterthought of the diviners below, v.74. 

VV.15-20. The reformation outside of Judah. This passage 
of generalities, dependent upon the midrash in I. 13, is in 
absolute contrast to the historical detatls of vv.4-4. The 
desecration of the altar at Bethel may well be historical, but 
the murder of the priests of the high-places contradicts the 
treatment of the priestlings in ν.ὅ, 15. And moreover the altar 
at Bethel {the high-place which Jeroboam ben Nebat made, who 
entailed sin on Israel, moreover that altar and the high-place] 
he destroyed, and he ‘broke up its stones’ [so at least the Grr., 
replacing impossible 15. burnt the high-place]|—he stamped to 
dust ; and he burned Asherah. Omission of the long bracketed 
section is necessary to reduce a most conflate passage (follow- 
ing SBOT). An altar can be destroyed, but hardly a high- 
place ; in the Jeroboam story the altar alone is the offensive 
object, references to high-places appearing there only in I. 1233, 
1,32. 88 ~The Grr. give at least a makeshift in place of the 
impossible burning of a high-place. The final reference to 
Asherah (here exceptionally without the article) is evidently 
secondary. 16. Ard Josiah faced about, and he saw the tombs 
that were there in the mount, and he gave orders, and took the 
bones from the tombs, and burned them upon the altar, and 
defiled 1t, according to the word of YHWH that the man of God 
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proclaimed, [when Jeroboam stood at the Haj by the altar ; 
and he faced about, and cast his eyes upon the tomb of the man 
of God' [plus from Grr.], who proclaimed these things. The 
insertion from the Gr., itself clumsy, or the like is necessary, 
% showing the result of parablepsis due to the double occur- 
rence of the man of God. The original may have been simply : 
And Jostah faced about, and he saw the tombs that were there in 
the mount, and he cast his eyes upon the tomb of the man of God, 
who proclaimed these things. 17. And he said: What 1s that 
monument that I see? For such a traditional sepulchral 
monument (s7yi, the word also at Eze. 391°), in modern Arabic 
the tomb of a wali (saint), cf. Rachel’s ‘ pillar,) Gen. 357° 
(with another word massébet, as used in Pheen.). And the 
men of the city said to him: The tomb !—The man of God who 
came from Judah, and proclaimed these things that thou hast 
done. The initial exclamatory phrase is to be left despite 
critics ; translations, ¢.g., 64 EVV, naturally fill it out (see 
Note). 18. And he said: Let him be; none move his bones ! 
And they left his bones alone, the bones of the prophet who came 
from Samaria. The final clause is an absurd bit of careless- 
ness, as the prophet came from Judah. G* has a long insertion, 
introducing the elder prophet of the original midrash ; but 
even he did not come from Samaria. 19. And moreover all the 
high-place houses in the cities of Samaria, whtch the kings of 
Israel had made for provocation, Josiah removed, and he did to 
them in accordance with all the things he had done at Bethel. 
20. And he sacrificed all the priests of the high-places, who were 
there, on the altars, and he burned men’s bones upon them. 
Notice of the high-place houses repeats I. 1234. V.?° repeats 
155, 

τ The great Passover celebration in Jerusalem. 
21. And the king commanded all the people, to wit: Celebrate 
Passover to YHWH your God, as 15 written in this book of the 
covenant. 22. Indeed there was no celebration like this Passover 
since the days of the Judges, who judged Israel, and for all 
the days of the kings of Israel and of Judah. 28. Just in the 
eighteenth year of king Josiah was this Passover celebrated to 
YHWwH in Jerusalem. The Passover was apparently chosen 
for this climax because it was the most distinctive Israelite 
feast, with the sacrifice of a lamb, distinctly nomadic and 
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pastoral in character, and so peculiarly Judean, the North 
Israelite element supplying the requirement of unleaven. Cy. 
Dt. τοῖς, and see Morgenstern in HUCA ro (1935), 43 ff. 
Hempel finds here the statesmanlike combination of the 
festivals of the two regions (ἐμοῦ. Lit., 142). The intensity 
of the reformation appears in the choice of the Passover for 
this demonstration, as that feast was one primarily of the 
family group, hence heretofore celebrated throughout the 
whole land. N. M. Nicolsky, in ‘ Pascha im Kulte des jeru- 
salem. Tempels,’ ZAW 1927, 171 ff., argues’ reasonably that 
this event was the innovating institution of a Passover Haj 
to the temple. Cf. the amplifications of this brief datum in 
2°Ch. 35')9, 1 Psd. 11-44. “The awkward’ repetition of the 
date as in the eighteenth year (cf. 22°) appears secondary, an 
attempt to make the event initial in the reformation. 

V.24, A summary account of the purgation of various 
heathenish rites. For the ghostly rites as practised by 
Manasseh see Comm. on 2156. For the teraphim, household 
gods, see Gressmann, ZAW 1924, 324 ff., and for the Akkadian 
background. Sidney πη, Kev. d Ass. 23 (1023), 127 1h; 
JTS: 1932, 33 1.5; and C.-H. Gordon; 45 447(19035); 35 

VV.*-27_ The moralizing judgment. 25. And like him there 
was not before him a king, who (so) turned to YHWH with all his 
heart and all his soul and all Ins strength according to all the 
Law of Moses, and after him arose none like him. Josiah’s 
piety is expressed in terms of the Shema (Dt. 64), with its 
tripartite analysis of human nature, the intelligence, the feel- 
ings, the moral action. The statement contradicts the similar 
encomium given to Hezekiah (185). The one contemporary 
encomium of Josiah is from Jeremiah’s hand (22) 16), but 
only lauding him as a just king (see Add. Note, n. 4). The 
encomium is given here, it would be out of place in connexion 
with the story of his tragic death. 26. Only Yuwu turned 
not from the heat of hts great anger, even as lis anger was hot 
against Judah for all the provocations with which Manasseh 
provoked him. 27. And YHWH said: Also Judah will I remove 
from my face, even as I removed Israel, and I will reject this 
city which I have chosen, Jerusalem, and the house of which I 
said, My Name shall be there. As history proved, the reforma- 
tion was not sufficient to thwart the original divine decree 
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(211901.), 28. The usual formula of the rest of the acts, etc., is 
exceptionally placed before note of the king’s death. 

VV.29- 80. The tragic end of the reign. For the history see 
Add. Note, §1. 29. I his days Pharaoh-Necho king of Egvpt 
campaigned against the king of Assyria on the way to the river 
Euphrates ; and king Josiah went to confront him. And he 
(Pharaoh) slew him at Megiddo, when he saw him. 80. And 
his servants drove him, a dead man, from Megiddo, and brought 
him to Jerusalem. And they buried him in his tomb. And the 
people of the land took Jehoahaz ben Josiah, and they anointed 
him, and made him king in his father’s stead. 2 Ch. 3530 (cf. 
1 Esd. 175-3!) makes Necho’s objective Karkemish, but this is 
taken from the note, Jer. 467, of his subsequent campaign in 
605 B.c. The identity of this Megiddo has been long in dispute. 
Herodotus reports (ii, 159): ‘‘ Necho, meeting the Syrians at 
Magdol, conquered them, and after the battle took Kadytis, 
a great city of Syria.’ Magdol is the Biblical Migdol on the 
Egyptian frontier (Ex. 142, Eze. 29!9, cf. Abel, GP 2, 387); 
Kadytis has been identified with Gaza ; cf. Jer. 471. However, 
as now generally recognized, Magdol, better known to Hero- 
dotus, replaced the name Megiddo; see Kittel, GVJ 2, 417, 
n. I, proposing also that Kadytis is Syrian, presumably 
Kadesh. Megiddo (cf. I. 915) was the capital of the Assyrian 
district of Lower Galilee, which had now come into Josiah’s 
hands.! It was at this strategic point that Josiah chose to 
meet the invader upon his entrance into the valley of Esdraelon. 
lor the battle, in which he met his death, Ch. has a detailed 
and probably true tradition, which Jos. repeats (Amt., x, 5, 1).? 
A novel view is that proposed by A. C. Welch, ‘ The Death of 
Josiah,’ ZAW 1925, 255 ff., supported by Robinson (HJ 424), 
that Josiah went ‘to meet Necho’ at the latter’s summons, 
and that the latter, without further detail, ‘ killed him.’ The 


1 See Forrer, Die Provinzeinteilung des ass. Reiches, 27. Gressmann 
suggests (ZAW 1924, 336, ἢ. 1) that ‘ Megiddo’ is abbreviation of 
‘ Migdol-’él,” which might account for Herodotus’s place-name. For 
disruption of the traditional identification of Megiddo with Armageddon 
of Rev. 16!* see Torrey, ‘ Armageddon,’ HTR 31 (1936), 237 ff., showing 
that the basis of the latter name is ‘har mdé‘éd’ of Is. 148. For 
literature on Megiddo see Comm., I. g!. 

2 See, especially for the parallel, B. Alfrink, ‘ Die Schlacht bei Megiddo 
u. der Tod des Josias (609),’ Biblica, 15 (1934), 173 ff. 
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Hebrew statement is certainly terse beyond comparison ; yet 
the tragedy obscured all details to local historians. The 
military phrase ‘to meet’ is used elsewhere (e.g., Jos. 1179), 
and ‘to face the antagonist’ was a knightly expression (cf. 
148-1), The people of the land chose the successor, even as 
they had acted earlier upon similar tragedies of the throne 
ΠΟΤ 1), seeaurther Comm. on V4 


Burkitt's Aquilanic- Praements' appear for νυν letteet a1, 
1. ἸΌΝ unless the verb is intransitive, it should be read as 
Mites" the rde. by Ch. 2Grr. as sing. active with foll. acc. calls for 
the prep. mx.—2, [se] $2h]: Ch., ©, of the Grr. Bt, om.—as 
too extravagant ?—["*] mss: 16 MSS mts, locative, as e¢.g., v.24— 
the older rdg.—8. [newd}:: 2 MSS, Ch., Bf om.—4, Syn jnsn: 
Sf x, although in all Gr. MSS. For the adj. see Comm., 1214, 
ἈΝ snd: @ethe sing,,.and ‘so.-at25)* Jer. 52 For a 
possible similar Pheen. title see Harris, Gram., 152, 5.0. x2; Lidzb. 
doubts the interpretation (Eph., 1, 248, ἃ. 1); E/issf. accepts it 
(ZAW 1939, 6).—taw: the pl. verb of "Ὁ & is ad sensum.— 
moses: Grr. transliterate, ev σαδημωθ (BT ev σαλημωθ; cf. 9558), 
exc. G ev τω εμπυρισμὼω (+7. χειμαρρου)ὴ, and so Sym. (cf. Rahlfs, 
SS 3, 248); & PY ‘in the valley,’ TW ‘ in the plain,’ EVV ‘ in the 
fields.’ See Note on 1976, where ΠΕΡ Ξε ἢ of Is.; but there 
are neither fields nor plains in that deep canyon. The word 
appears in Jer. 31°, but miswritten misw, in similar connexion, 
‘the whole valley of the dead bodies and the ashes and ’z7 unto 
the Wady Kidron’; the word in question is here again generally 
translated ‘ fields,’ but see Graf, ad loc., properly denying the 
pertinency. The interpretation of Θ᾿ in both places is to the 
point, with ΟἽ» ξεῖν, ‘to burn,’ or better still, with rdg. of Sin 
for Shin, and so relating the root to that of 233, ‘ the burnt city,’ 
even as 72731 is the ‘sunken city ’ (Arab. root gamara, see Montg., 
JOR 25 [1935], 262). The word refers to the garbage fires in the 
valley, making it ultimately infamous as Gehenna; οὗ. Comm. 
above. Klost., Kamph., Ehrl. would read micwy, ‘ lime-kilns.’ 
—ww31: for the irregular consecution cf. the cases in vv.* 8. 10. 15 ; 
Hélscher and Horst find critical basis in these cases for secondary 
character of the section (see Gressmann, ZAJV 1924, 317, ἢ. 2). 
5. msem: ὁ correctly tr. with >us ; PY ‘ destroyed,’ > A‘ killed’ ; 
original rdg. of G, xareravoev, preserved only by MS g and Aq., 
otherwise corrupted into xarexavoev==S4, an error suggested by 
v.20,_pssys : the word appears in the contemporary Zeph. 1‘, and 
in Hos. 10°; earlier in Amarna tablets (Ramiru), Egyptian (Rumru) ; 
Pheen. and Punic ses (in the Punic inscr. in parallelism with jn, 
Harris, Gram., 111) ; OAram. (two Nerab. inscriptions, ‘ to X priest 
of the Moon ’—Lidzb., HNE 445; Cooke, NSI nos. 64, 65); the 
Elephantine papp. (of priests of an Egyptian god); Nabatzan, 
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Palmyrene (Lidzb., ἐδ., 297); Minean (0. H. Miller, Siudarab. 
Alterttimer, 1899, 29; OArab. (C. Landberg, Daftina, 1905-13, 
965). For tlhe most recent treatment see Albr., SAC 178, and 
notes. Mowinckel has attempted etymology, as ‘ der Heisse,’ 1.6., 
‘machtbegabt’ (ZAW 1916, 238 1.) ; see also Dhorme, RHF τοῦ 
(1938), 118.—"upn: ὧν S PY read as p>; other Grr. S4# T= 
rp: the former is the preferable correction, and so EVV sotto 
voce. Gressmann (2b., 326) would elide obvi. . . Hp as ‘ anstéssig.’ 
The Piel is used only of false worship.—mibia : properly ‘stations ’; 
cf. Pheen. ΡΣ 3d =ayaly τύχη (Harris, 40.,.123).. (Grr. in-general 
transliterate, with resultant corruptions, most correctly ΘῈ; 
Aq., ‘ zodiacal constellations’; MS1 ‘stars’; MS p, ‘ the zodiacal 
signs.’ Sanda gives an extensive study of Akk. manzaltu.—6. 
ΡΞ GH ΘΒ; other VSS by necessity of translation as pl. ; 
but the construct phrase has pl. sense, cf. mosn ms, 1779.—7, 
owen wns: all Grr., 4 as ‘pn mea; ’p is common gender, οἵ. 
the collective wip, I. 2247.—[mwnxd] ons: © 64 555 transliterate, ° 
most texts having χεττιειμίν, but by error for βεττιειμ, as in x y, 
Theodoret; ὧν Quinta, orod\as=Lucif., ‘ad stolas.’ The Gr. 
transliteration has suggested to Klost., Benz., a/., Ὀ 5, ‘tunics,’ 
but the spelling χ- is secondary to B-, as Kit. observes. Sanda 
ingeniously connects the noun with Arab. batt, ‘ woven garment’ 
(and so G. R. Driver, JBL 55 [1936], 107), which interpretation is 
to be accepted, the corresponding Heb. root 13 representing the 
Arab. with voiced dentals after ὃ, and so @ tr.— 8. new : for use 
of the form, which St. would correct, cf. Eze. 4835, etc., and Arab. 
lamma.—yas: Bi TaBoX=€; most Hex. MSS, e.g., N, have 
replaced with ‘ Dan.’—[hxz] wy: 19 MSS syi=Grr., 4% T+ S.— 
[oayen] meas: ὦ GX=ms; Klost., al. would read n23.—onyea: 
the correction accepted in Comm. would read oyya.—rpws wn : 
G" T@ read as though yw xa wn, accepted by many critics (e.g., 
BH), but such translation is interpretative.—9, mx»: Kuenen’s 
emendation to niv3>, ‘ portions,’ 15 attractive, but arbitrary ; see 
Kit., St., who leave the text with a question-mark.—10. nena: 
against the artificial Kr. (cf. ‘ Molek ἢ note the Gr. transliterations, 
e.g., Taped (B al.), θεφωθ (x y=H4), θοφθα (Af).—[osn] 25 : Kr. 13, 
and so 50 MSS Ken., deR.=VSS; elsewhere similar variations 
between Kt. and Kr.; a variant form, Josh. 1818 om. j3. The 
name ‘os appears on a Judean seal, 14. 246.—*non9: 2 MSS 
deR. om.=OGr. (B al.), some Luc. MSS, Hex. (Ὁ x), @ Q; it 
appears to conflict with the prep. in foll. νη), (4 MSS ayn), 
but cf. ’ yyns, Eze. 217°; the negative was probably introduced 
to express the royal intention (cf. St. BH).—11. ΝΞ ξ΄ from 
entering’; but ἐπ or Ν3 23 must be read, as also implied by 
VSS EVV.—[nse5] Ss: so all MSS=Grr., @; PY ‘iuxta,’ EVV 
‘by,’ as though Sy, which is required.—o15 : also in sing., 1275, 
1 Ch. 2618, The latter form now appears, with mng. as here, for 
a temple precinct in the Lydian Aramaic inscr. published by 
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E. Littmann in Sardis, vol. 6, pt. 1 (1916); cf. 5. A. Cook, Journ, 
Hell. Studies, 1917, 77 i. 219 Ε΄, ; Torrey, 4.751, 34 (1918), 185 Ε΄, 
and at length P. Kahle and P. Sommer in Kleinasiatische Forsch- 
ungen, vol. I (ed. by Sommer and H. Eheloff, 1930), 18 ff. For 
etymology as Persian see SBOT, GB. But a Bab. etymology has 
been proposed by T. Ostreicher, p. 54, accepted by Gressmann, 
Ῥ. 323, and Procksch, p. 27 (for the titles see Add. Note, §2), 
identifying with Sumerian é-bar-bar, ‘ shining house,’ name of sun- 
temples at Sippar, Babylon, etc. (Deimel, Pantheon Bab., no. 3081). 
This etymology would obviate St.’s criticism of the word here as 
late because of Persian origin, but it is not used in the Bible of 
the temple but of its courts, as also in later Jewish use, and there 
also for ‘ suburbs’ (Jastrow, Dict., 1218). VSS transliterate, exc. 
that Sym. Grecizes the transliteration into τ. φρουροῦ, ‘the guard.’ 
—miasw: MSS1, 253 nas: ὦ GFE A as sing.=nz7p%, to be 
accepted with St., a/.—12. imy ny aan Sy: see Comm. ; Sanda 
would elide the art. to obtain construct construction.—[Amin'] ΞΡ ἃ 
B €@ Lucif. as sing. by corruption of βασιλεις»-ευς, and then 
of prec. eronocay>-ev; G" followed suit, intruding with ‘ Ahaz 
(king of Judah).’—own yo: Aq. used a rare verb of active sense, 
εδρομωσεν ; Y ‘cucurrit’ (cf. mg. of EVV); other VSS, ‘removed’ 
(=GV), ὦ G" with different verbs. Suggested emendations to 
oxy (Benz., al.), cat. (Ehrl., al.; cf. BH), with attachment of 
the foll. Mem to the verb have little textual basis. Kimchi sug- 
gested the verb ysu ‘to break up,’ followed by FV EVV, and in 
suit correction to oy ox?1 is most plausible. St. and Haupt come 
to no definite conclusion.—18. nie=n: Grr. (not Aq.), S# as 
moa—mnven [aad]: Grr. (not Aq.) transliterate=S2; Ὁ 
‘(Montis) offensionis’; Aq., ® @ as from root nny, ‘to destroy ’; 
EVV ‘ destruction/corruption.’ @ with ‘Mount of Olives’ gives 
the right clue=an'sa πα, ‘Mount of (olive-) Oil’; the local 
application appears in the Mishna (Jastrow, Dict., s.v. nny), and 
such was the interpretation of Rashi, Kimchi. The original was 
early changed to the form here to verify Jer.’s prophecy (7%*) that 
the Kidron valley would be termed ‘ Valley of Slaughter’ (Amn). 
Piscator (in Poole) early recognized the play on the word, com- 
paring Hos. 105. The noun of % was recognized by Midrash as 
a demon, ‘the Destroyer’ (Jastrow, s.v.).—ppw: bis; cf. I. 11° 7; 
also here mayin ΣΟ vs. ‘vw “Ὁ there.—15. mmsn 1°; secondary, as 
the asyndeton shows; the insertion duplicated with the plus 
below, 3927 ΤΙΝῚ. MOS τε α., HS Y; Grr., x. cuverpiper 
τ. λιθοὺυς avrov=C SH, which Klost. rendered into ΠΝ ΠΝ ray 
for restoration of the original, followed by Burn., St., al.; cf. BH 
(Eissf. keeps 38); 12" is a possible textual corruption of the verb ; 
but the original may have been a careless bit of writing.—16. x3 : 
Grr. (exc. Aq., 1), 558, ‘in the city,’ as though 1ys.—See Comm. 
for acceptance of a long plus in Grr., 8, proposed by Then., 
and accepted by almost all critics since ; for the re-written Heb. 
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see BH.—17. on: also as fem. at 42°; the story is in Northern 
dialect— apn: for the absolute noun, as rendered above, cf. 
similar cases at 9?’ with corrected text, 22!8>, and see GK §167; 
cf. Wright, Avab. Gr., 2, §35. Grr. om., exc. Aq., G4, the latter 
as though for ‘pn m, which St. adopts; Benz., + 72p.—mwy wr: 
Grr. (exc. Aq., ©"), ΘΒ ‘which he announced.’—[>x] na naipa: 
(some MSS ’s3), which construction was later ignored, and the 
Kr. attempted the construct ; for such cases of irregular Kr. see 
GK §127, f. St. regards the unnecessary >x n'a as a gloss.—18. GL 
adds to the v. a long exegetical plus, introducing ‘ the old prophet 
who dwelt at Bethel,’ and ‘the man of God from Judah’; see 
Rahlfs, SS 3, 279. St. retains %, as vs. Burn., αἱ. Ehrl. would read 
here, “‘ and his bones saved the prophet of Samaria,’’ but there is 
no reference to the other prophet.—19. o'yonb: & corroborates 
% ; the same absolute phrase at 21°.—20. ov wx: & @ interpret 
as yew ἜΝ, ““who set incense” (7.e., upon the altar); cf. Dt. 331° 
for such use of the verb.—xus mizsy nx: the particle nx, which 
critics would elide, introduces the direct citation of I. 13?. 

21. nin [msn abo]: 2 MSS msn=G Aq., Ὁ T P.—GE adds 
to the v., “᾿ and they did so,’’ an example of translator’s comple- 
ment.—22, mn mopa: Grr. (not S8)=nin mopn, which St. prefers, 
as though there had been no Passover celebration in Judah since 
the Judges; but the point is the confinement of the celebration 
to Jerusalem.—amin® 1251 ONqws “D5 Δ 52]; acc. to # the first 
phrase is an Aquilanic addition to orig. @, but this leaves the 
second phrase in the air; the whole expression may be dependent 
on 2 Ch. 35}5.--- 98. am [nopn]: ὦ (B A al.) € om.— 24, max, ΘΡ Ἢ: 
see Comm. on 21°.—25. [nnn] 522: MSS 923, $231.—26. [moypsn] 52: 
Grr., exc. G4, om.; SF has.—27, cows nx: noted by St. as 
“scribal expansion’; but the city’s name is parallel to the 
divine name of the temple.—29. n>1 nynp: Aimé-Giron has pub- 
lished an Eg. tomb inscr. naming 12) ay (Anc. Egypt, 1923, pt. 2, 
38 ff.) ; the Gr. Νεχαω is closer to the Eg. name.—finws'] ἼΡΠ 
Φ om.; S"% -x-; but repetition of the title is in place.—inx ins: 
Jotion (A7él., 483) regards as dittogr. of insip>: but see Comm.— 
30. inizp>: Hex. (N al., gloss in S#)-+‘ in the city of David.’ 


ADDITIONAL NOTE TO II. 22-2339 
§1. THE INTERNATIONAL History } 


Josiah came to the throne in 639 B.c., when Ashurbanipal’s empire 
was fast riding to its fall, in conflict with rebellious states, which 


1See at large CAH 3, cc. 5, 9, 10, the Histories of Hall, ch. 11, 
Meyer, vol. 3, 139 ff.; for Assyria and Babylonia, Rogers, vol. 2, bk. 
3, ch. 11, bk. 4, ch. 1, Olmstead, HA ch. 48; for Egypt, Petrie, vol. 3, 
312 ff., Breasted, ch. 27, Alt, Israel u. Aegypten, 87 ff.; for Judah, 
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ultimately threw off the yoke, Media and Babylonia, the latter under 
Nabopolassar (ca. 609 B.c.), father of Nebuchadnezzar II, and in face 
of invading hordes of the northern Kimmerians and later the Scythians, 
the latter invasion probably in the notable year 626, the last sure 
dating for Ashurbanipal, and the year of the call of the prophet 
Jeremiah. For this last storm of barbarians, which swept as far as 
Egypt’s borders, Herodotus gives a lengthy record (i, 103 ff.), while 
it is the background of prophecies of the contemporary Zephaniah 
and the young Jeremiah (Zeph. 1, 2; Jer. 11*4-, cc. 3-6, etc.).2 The 
persistent combination of Media and Babylon brought Assyria to its 
end with the capture of Nineveh in the year 612, accompanied with 
the utter destruction of the capital and the neighbouring proud cities 
(cf. Nah. 2, 3). These two states now claimed and proceeded to divide 
the legacy of Assyria. 

However there was a third nation, of far greater antiquity and 
imperial fame, which claimed its share of the spoils. Egypt had been 
conquered and despoiled by Ashurbanipal (ca. 660 8.c.). But there 
came the native revival under Psammetichos I (663-609) and his son 
Necho II (609-594). With the collapse of Assyria Egypt pressed again 
its ancient claims upon the Syrian coast-lands as far as the Euphrates. 
After the fall of Nineveh in 612 Necho advanced against the up-coming 
Neo-Babylonian empire, and Josiah met his death in opposing his 
progress through Israelite territory (608 B.c.). Our book records (235) 
Necho’s subsequent sojourn at Syrian Riblah. But his control of 
Syria was ephemeral. There ensued the decisive battle with the crown- 
prince and future king of Babylon, Nebuchadnezzar II, at Karkemish 
in 605 (cf. the historical tradition at 2 Ch. 35°), and the Pharaoh's 
empire was confined once more to Egypt. The decadent state of 
Judah became a pawn between the two empires. 

The fresh Aryan nations were now entering upon the imperial map of 
south-western Asia. But before their time of empire arrived, occurred 
the spiritual revival of ancient Egypt and Babylonia, harking back to 


Stade, vol. 1, 641 ff., Wellhausen, ch. 9, Sellin, vol. 1, 282 ff., Kittel, 
vol. 2, §49, Olmstead, HPS ch. 33, Robinson, vol. 1, ch. 20, Albright, 

The seal of Eliakim and the Latest Pre-exilic History,’ JBL 51 (1932), 
77 ff. For the major historical event are to be consulted C. J. Gadd, 
* The Fall of Nineveh,’ Proc. Brit. Acad., 11 (1923), E. Florit, ‘ Riper- 
cussioni immediate della caduta di Ninive sulla Palestina,’ Biblica, 
1932, 399 ff. A collection of pertinent Akkadian and Egyptian texts 
is given by Jirku, AKAT 184 ff. J. Lewy’s extensive monograph, 
Forschungen zur alten Geschichte, includes a section on ‘ Das Datum 
der Schlacht bei Megiddo und die neubab. Synchronismen des A.T.,’ 
with treatment of the Biblical texts (pp. 20 ff.) and presentation of 
Babylonian Chronicle G with commentary (pp. 68 ff.). 

2 For scepticism towards Herodotus’s record of the Scythians and 
hence the removal of such a background for these prophecies see ELissf.’s 
argument in Horst’s Comm. on Zeph. in HAT (1938), 184. 
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ancient times, in religion and art and literature. For Egypt see Breasted, 
ch. 27, and, succinctly, Meyer, 3, 149-51. The latter remarks that 
the foreign deity Seth was excluded from the pantheon, his name and 
statues obliterated, while the Syrian Anat and Astarte disappeared 
almost entirely—a close resemblance indeed to the Josianic reform ! 
And similarly in Babylonia we find the revival of the religion and cult 
of the native god Marduk, along with the brilliant restoration of 
ancient sanctuaries; see A. Jeremias, Monotheistische Strémungen 
innerhalb d. babylon. Religion (1904), 23 ff., and Jastrow, Fel. Bab. τι. 
Ass., 1, ch. 14, remarking (p. 251), “‘ Man kann die neubabylonische 
Periode als eine ausgesprochen religidse bezeichnen,”’ and his Religious 
Belief in Bab. and Ass., 99 ff., noting ‘the tendency towards mono- 
theism ’ in Marduk’s absorption of the powers and attributes of the 
other gods. Hall, in the opening of his chapter, observes that “‘ the 
effect of the Egyptian renovation was but to intensify and emphasize 
the old age of Egypt,” and similarly, “‘ the restored kingdom of Nabo- 
polassar .. . was marked, like the restored kingdom of Psamatik, by a 
revival of old days and old ways. ... And Nabonidus, the last king 
of the last Babylonian dynasty, was, as we shall see, a learned arche- 
ologist, an enthusiastic collector of ancient divine images, and energetic 
preserver of the most ancient temples.’’ And Albright in his From the 
Stone Age, pp. 240 ff., gives a graphic view of this widespreading wave 
of religious revival. 

Judah in its repristination of traditional religion through the con- 
temporary Deuteronomic reform was acting in consort with Egypt 
and Babylon for the national God and his people. Its action in part 
was of ‘the spirit of the times.’ But the document that underlay 
that reform was not archaizing, except in preservation of the proud 
traditional history ; it was definitely prophetic, a programme for the 
future. And hence the permanent effect of the reformation for that 
people and its religion and for the world. Says Meyer (p. 158): ‘‘ Dem 
Akt vom Jahre 621 stehen an Bedeutung wenig andere Begebenheiten 
der Weltgeschichte gleich: auf ihm beruht das Judentum und damit 
auch das Christentum wie der Islam.’”’ And Causse may be quoted 
in like strain (Du groupe ethnique, 175): ‘* C’était un grand révolution- 
naire que l’auteur de cette législation, un des plus grands révolution- 
naires qui furent jamais. ... Un point particulierement significatif .. . 
c’est la maniére dont s’effectue dans sa législation ce passage du 
collectivisme primitif a l’individualisme et a la religion intérieure que 
les prophétes de l’€poque précédente avaient annoncés.”’ 


§2. THE Book FouND IN THE TEMPLE 


For the identity of the book found and its relation to Deuteronomy, 
a problem also involving the criticism of the book of Jeremiah, little 
more than reference may be made to the rapidly accumulating litera- 
ture on the subject, in particular within the past two decades. Pfeiffer 
has presented an analytical bibliography for publications between 
1914 and 1925 in his article, ‘ The History, Religion and Literature of 
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Israel,’ HTR 27 (1934), 308 ff. There are to be noted the studies, 
with bibliographies, in the recent Introductions: Hempel, pp. 138 ff., 
Oesterley and Robinson, pp. 51 ff., Kissfeldt, §§22, 32, Pfeiffer, pp. 
178 ff., with bibliography, pp. 867 ff. Two comprehensive treatments 
of recent date have appeared, with full bibliographies and criticism of 
the earlier literature : a Symposium on ‘ The Problem of Deuteronomy,’ 
in JBL 47 (1928), 305-79, with discussion of the various date-themes, 
by J. A. Bewer, L. B. Paton, G. Dahl; and A. R. Siebens, L’Origine 
du code deutéronomique (1928, pp. 251 ff.). Subsequent additions to 
the bibliography with digests are given by W. Baumgartner, Theol. 
Rundschau, 1929, 7 ff.; A. Causse, in Revue d’Histoive et de Philosophie 
Religieuses, 1933, 1 ff., and Du groupe ethnique, ch. 5; A. Lods, Les 
prophetes d’Isvaél et le début du judaisme (1935), 157 ff.; W. A. Irwin, 
‘An Objective Criterion for the Dating of Deut.,’ 4A JSLZ 56 (19309), 
337 ff. Noteworthy for the historical relations are: Ostreicher, Das 
deuteronomische Gesetz (1923) ; Gressmann, ‘ Josia u. das Deut.,’ ZAW 
1924, 313 ff.; Procksch, ‘ Kénig Josia,’ Festgabe Th. Zahn (1928), 
τὸ ἢ > “Selliny ‘Gesch.:d.."tsr id. Votkes,-1,- ΒΟ. Kittel, ΟΥ͂Ζ. 2, 
Beil. II; Robinson, HI 1, Note F, pp. 424 ff. ; also Dhorme, L’ Evolution 
veligieuse d'Isvaél, 1, 45 ff. 

For the several theories concerning the origin of the book only brief 
references may be given here. Practically Mosaic origin has been 
claimed by H. M. Wiener in a series of articles in Bibliotheca Sacra, 
1907 et 564. ; H. Junker, Das Buch Deut. (1933); J. Reider, in J/QR 27 
(1937), 349 ff. Most recently F. Dornseiff has argued for early com- 
position of Dt. and D at large in the Pentateuch—for D a date ca. 
830 B.c. (‘ Antikes zum A.T., 4: Die Abfassungszeit des Pentateuchs 
u. die Deuteronomiumisfrage,’ ZAW 1938, 64 ff., e.g., p. 84). The 
theory of a Post-Exilic date has been propounded by G. R. Berry, JBL 
39 (1920), 44 ff.; 59 (1940), 133 ff.; R.H. Kennett, Deut. and the Deca- 
logue (1920); and most elaborately by G. Hélscher, ‘ Komposition ἃ. 
Ursprung des Deuteronomiums,’ ZAW 40 (1922), 161-255. For a 
comparatively early production, at least of the code in the book, 
argument has been made, izter al., by Ostreicher, Op..cit., As ΕΣ Welch; 
The Code of Deut. (1924). Dhorme assigns the date of the book to the 
beginning of the seventh century or perhaps the end of the eighth. 
Irwin (op. cit.) denies the view of Post-Exilic origin, but remains 
uncertain as to the upper limit. As often with the composition of such 
programmatic theses, the dark age before the dawn is to be preferred 
for the origin of Dt.; there may be noted the avoidance of political 
subjects, with only brief reference to the monarchy. The book ‘ found’ 
would be limited, as generally allowed by conservative critics, to cc. 5, 
12-16, 28. Pfeiffer, in his Jnt., 187, would extend this quantum to 
as - 8 TOMe ii?) 12-20, 251 πον. ν᾽ “There is to: be nated Drivers 
still standard study of Dt. in his 1η|., §5. 


For the deposit and subsequent discovery of ancient temple 
archives, comparable with the present history, E. Naville 
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first drew attention for Egypt in his article, ‘ Egyptian 
Writings in Foundation Walls and the Age of the Book of 
Deuteronomy,’ PSBA 29 (1907), 232 ff. Similar references 
are found in Akkadian and Hittite records, citations of which 
are given by Jirku, AKAT 184 ff. But the book in question 
was not a foundation deposit ; rather it was a document laid 
away in the temple library, perhaps for safe-keeping, even as 
such libraries existed in ancient temples. The book was, 
literally speaking, a pseudograph, although without a title 
in the modern sense of the word, and hence it is variously 
referred to, as ‘the book of the Law,’ ‘the book of the 
Covenant,’ ‘ the words of this Covenant written in this book’ 
(II. 22°, 237. ἢ. Moses’ name is attached in the postscript, 
Dt. 3124. N.b. Driver’s apologetic for this ancient literary 
device of attribution to an ancient author, Deut., pp. lv, seq., 
and W. R. Smith, The O.T. in the Jewish Church, 363 (‘ not 
a forgery’). The composer may have had himself in mind 
with the words at 1818: ‘I will raise them up a prophet 
from among their brethren like unto thee ”’ (cf. v.4%—this in 
antagonism to the cults and prophets denounced). The book 
was a Utopian religious programme (Hempel, ‘eine heils- 
prophetische Programmschrift ’). 

The story of the finding of the book is the most detailed 
narrative in Ki., apart from stories of the prophets, since the 
history of Solomon. The petty details of the event, the 
personalities of the royal commission, in particular of “ Huldah 
the prophetess,’ are striking proof of a story of real history 
(this vs. Winckler, AAT 277). It is a woman, not the priest 
Hilkiah, or another of the priests, or one of the many prophets 
of the day (e.g., Zephaniah, Jeremiah), who gives the oracle 
on the event. The priest himself appears clear of connivance 
with the origin of the book in his resolve to appeal to a non- 
sacerdotal prophetess. By the latter the dynasty, as embody- 
ing the people, is denounced to the extreme; only with a 
second oracle, following Josiah’s act of repentance, is he 
promised a death ‘in peace’ (227°), a promise contradicted 
by his tragic death. Reliance may not be attributed to the 
report of the prophetess’s words, but the alleged promise must 
have been anterior to the actual end. Also there is in Dt. no 


partisanship for the Davidic monarchy, no reference to the 
18 
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promises to David; for the first time in history we learn of a 
monarchy, which, if it is to be established, is to be constitu- 
tional: “‘ He shall write him a copy of this law in a book,” 
and “‘ he shall read therein all the days of his life. . . that his 
heart be not lifted up above his brethren ᾿᾿ (17}8f-), Also of 
the primacy of Judah there is no hint. Similarly in the 
immediately following Law of the Priests (18!-8), these are 
‘ the priests, the Levites,’ and the provincial Levites shall have 
full privilege, if they come up to the sanctuary. There is 
not a word about Sadokids, high-priesthood and the like, nor 
is Jerusalem named; there is only the indirect reference to 
“the place which YHWH shall choose.’’ In literary style and 
theological character, in the line of the Elohist, the book may 
well have proceeded from a North Israelite, who had grasped 
in his convictions the historically proven necessity of a central 
sanctuary. We may compare the Prophet of Islam. The old 
Prophets of the North and Hosea had left a spiritual legacy to 
the South. 


§3. THE REFORMATION 8 


The narrative in ch. 23 presents specific events almost only for 
Jerusalem and Judah (‘ from Geba to Beer-sheba ἢ. The destruction 
of the altar at Bethel, while wholly probable, is involved in a lengthy 
midrash. The original material is interspersed with later intrusions. 
V.5a, with contemptuous reference to ‘the priestlings at the high- 
places,’ contradicts the generous treatment given to ‘the priests of 
the high-places,’ according to v.°. The summary of the stellar cults 
in v.5>, while of contemporary flavour, is clumsily introduced. Both 
v.5 and v.® interrupt the sequence of events in the purging of the 
temple, as does also v.?® with its datum on Topheth. V.!% is repro- 
duction of I. 11°#- ; v.#4 15 an afterthought, with 21° in mind. 

As for the progress of the reform, which Ki. presents as one act, 
culminating in a great Passover festival, the fuller data of Ch. have 
been accepted by some scholars for defining certain stages in the 
process. According to 2 Ch. 34%, “in the eighth year of his reign... 
he began to seek after the God of his father David; and in the twelfth 
year he began to purge Judah and Jerusalem,” etc. There follows 


8 For recent criticism of the material in the composite story in ch. 23, 
along with mutual criticism, see Hélscher, “Das Buch der KGnige,’ 206 ff., 
Ostreicher, Gressmann, Kittel, Procksch, and cf. SBOT. Ostreicher 
discovers two narratives, belonging severally to the two epochs that 
he assigns to the reformation. The data of the ch. are closely related 
to those in ch. 21, which gives the background of the present story. 
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(vv.8%-) ‘in his eighteenth year,’ the discovery of ‘the book of the 
Law of YHWH given by Moses,’ continued by the story of the covenant 
of king and people, this leading up to the fulsome story of the great 
Passover (351-19). These epochal data are accepted by Ostreicher 
(e.g., pp. 63 ff.), Procksch (pp. 20 ff.), and therewith a means of chrono- 
logical analysis is claimed, chiming in with historical events ; e.g., the 
king’s twelfth year, 628 B.c., would be contemporaneous with the end 
of the known history of Ashurbanipal, the inroad of the Scythians, 
while the call of Jeremiah was approximate, in the thirteenth year. 
But the ‘conversion’ of the young king, ¢tat. 16, .6., at his coming 
of age, appears artificial.! The immediate purgation of the whole land 
of Israel along with specification of certain tribe-lands follows, vv.*: 7, 
although according to 2 Ch. 345): 33 only the citizens of Jerusalem and 
Benjamin took part in making a covenant before YHWH, so inconsistent 
is the story. 

As for the spiritual progress of the reformation, apart from destruc- 
tion of the heathenish cults and sanctuaries, we are left entirely in 
the dark. The prophets appear in the great act of the Covenant (v.2— 
there is no reason to excise the reference). Sellin has proposed the 
extravagant theory (p. 291) that the provincial priests were brought up 
to Jerusalem to learn the Law, and so to be sent forth as missionaries, 
‘as curates of souls and teachers of Torah.’ The question of the 
relation of Jeremiah to the reform belongs primarily to the criticism 
of the book assigned to him. The discovery of the book occurred in 
the fifth year of his ministry (Jer. 17). According to 111% Jeremiah 
was one of the preachers of ‘ the words of this covenant,’ with initial 
stress on the curse lying upon those who ‘ hear not the words of this 
covenant,’ and so preaching to ‘ the men of Judah and the citizens of 
Jerusalem,’ and ‘in the streets of Jerusalem.’ But while our history 
records the prophets as abetting Josiah, and names a prophetess as a 
cardinal actor, it ignores Jeremiah. This omission is not cause for 
stringent criticism. But more remarkable is Jeremiah’s entire ignoring 
of Josiah, with the one exception in his indirect reference to him in 
the threnody over his son and successor Shallum (221%): “ Did not 
thy father eat and drink and execute justice and right? Then it was 
well with him. He judged the cause of the poor and needy. Then it 
was well. Is not this to know me?’ And apart from ch. 11 there 
is no reference to the reform. The problem of this offishness of the 
prophet has long been a troubled subject of discussion. Uniquely 
Torrey, holding to the late, pseudepigraphical origin of Ezekiel, and 


* The point would be made by the Chronicler that the young Josiah 
knew the Law, even if the original Book had been lost. For criticism 
of the above hypothesis see Gressmann, pp. 313 ff. 

5 See, e.g., Cheyne, Jeremiah, His Life and Times (ca. 1888), ch. 5; 
A. J. Puukko, ‘ Jeremias Stellung zum Deut. 8,’ BIVAT 13 (1913), 
126 ff.; G. A. Smith, Jeremiah’ (1929), ch. 4; Causse, Du groupe 
ethnique, 177 ff. 
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maintaining the full effect of Josiah’s reformation, assigns similar late 
origin to Jer. 1-10. But such extreme criticism of Jer. may be avoided 
by assuming a sharp cleavage between idealistic prophet and politically 
minded king. 


§4. THE PoLitics OF JOSIAH’sS REIGN 


The interest of Biblical scholarship has naturally centred on the 
religious reformation, for which indeed we have data only for Judah. 
Josiah’s confronting of Necho at Megiddo presents another phase of his 
reign, and that a secular one ; he attempted full recovery of the ancient 
bounds of All-Israel, and this as part of his duty as Yuwn’s Anointed.? 
For the political expansion of Josiah’s kingdom with inclusion of the 
Israelite North Alt has proposed the interesting theory that the remains 
of the list of Josiah’s territorial districting of the whole country are 
found in Josh. 1821-28, 192-8 41-46 8 ‘There must have been some such 
political reorganization of his enlarged dominion to explain Josiah’s 
defiance of Necho upon his intrusion into the strategic Jezreel Valley, 
and sucn secular causes may well have superseded those of religion. 
But there was the tragic collapse, which a Jeremiah may have feared, 
if not foreseen. The great prophets in general avoided ‘ entangling 
alliances’ (cf. 20128-); and demanded faith in the arm of the Lorp 
alone. It was as in the age of the Protestant Reformation, when 
monarchs and reformers by no means saw alike ; the two groups worked 
together only when idealism and realism harmonized, though most 
often with a muddling of causes. 

The last quarter of the seventh century was crucial in the world’s 
history. The proud Assyrian empire fell into the dust. The nations 
of Egypt and Babylonia were revived with the hope of restoration of 
ancient empire. New kingdoms were established on the frontiers, 
Media and Lydia, and alien hordes of barbarous peoples, Kimmerians, 


§ See his Pseudo-Ezekiel (1930), ch. 3 (cf. review by 5. Spiegel in 
HTR 24 [1931], 245 ff.), and ‘ The Background of Jer. 1-10,’ JBL 56 
(1937), 193 ff. 

7 Cf. the pertinent article by Olmstead, ‘ The Reform of Josiah and 
its Secular Aspects,’ AHR 20 (1915), 566 ff. 

8‘ Judas Gaue unter Josia,’ Pyb., 21 (1925), 100 ff., and ‘ Eine 
galilaische Ortsliste in Jos. το, ZAIV 1927, 59 ff.; cf. Procksch, pp. 
26 ff., and Noth, Das Buch Josua, HAT (1938), pp. ix ff., and Albright’s 
review with archeological criticism in JBL 57 (1938), 226. <A similar 
military reorganization of the kingdom has been proposed by E. Junge, 
‘Der Wiederaufbau des Heerwesens des Reiches Juda unter Josia,’ 
BWANT, Folge FV, Heft 23 (1937). Vincent, in La religion des judéo- 
avaméens d’Eléphantiné, 8 ff., 359 ff., holds that these early ‘ Jewish’ 
colonists were refugees from Josiah’s purge of the North and from the 
Scythian invasion. The Jewish military colonies in Egypt may indeed 
go back to auxiliaries sent by Manasseh in his rebellion against Assyria, 
a practice condemned by Dt. 17'*. 
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and Scythians, fanned an apocalyptic fervour. To Josiah’s eye the 
God-given day had come with the destruction of Assyria, and so the 
divine opportunity for the political as well as the religious restoration 
of Israel. In modern terms, while religiously sincere, Josiah as king 
was a nationalist, a veritable King Arthur. He failed tragically in this 
réle. Only ‘ the Book found,’ which was published under his patronage, 
and the People of the Book survived. 

VV.31-35, Judah a province of Egypt; the brief reign of 
Jehoahaz, and the Pharaoh’s installation of his brother 
Ehakim-Jehoiakim as king. || 2 Ch. 361-4, I Esd. 132-36 (4-38) ; 
cf. Ant., Χ, 5,2. For the international history from this point 
to the end of the book see the continuations of the Histories 
listed in Additional Note above, §r. Between the events of 
the above section and those of the following chapters occurred, 
in 605 B.c., the momentous defeat of Necho at Karkemish, 
modern Jerablus, on the Euphrates at the NE point of Syria, 
by Nebuchadnezzar, the Babylonian crown-prince, who pur- 
sued the Egyptians to their frontiers, and then returned home 
to take the crown in succession to his father Nabopolassar. 
For the battle, with exact dating (‘in Jehoiakim’s fourth 
year ’) and prophetic amplification, cf. Jer. 46. In this con- 
nexion is to be consulted the long extract from Berossos in 
Ant., X, II, I, our prime authority for this western extension 
of Nebuchadnezzar’s empire. For the subsequent history 
details are obscure. An anecdote from the beginning of 
Jehoiakim’s reign reports his influence with the Egyptian 
government (Jer. 26?°8-), He may have professed submission 
to the conqueror of Syro-Palestine (cf. 247), but at heart have 
remained friendly to Egypt. The datum of 241 speaks of an 
undated advance by Nebuchadnezzar upon Jerusalem, 
Jehoiakim then becoming ‘his servant’ for three years, and 
later ‘ rebelling.’ See Kittel, GVJ 2, 421, n. 1, for discussion 
of the chronology involved. 

91. Twenty-three years old was Jehoahaz when he began to 
reign, and for three months did he reign in Jerusalem. And his 
mother's name was Hamutal, daughter of Jeremiah of Libnah. 
32. And he did what was evil in the eyes of YHWH, like all that 
his fathers had done. 38. And Pharaoh-Necho made him a 
prisoner at Riblah tn the land of Hamath, ‘so that he might not 
veign im Jerusalem’ [secondary, Kr. correcting Kt.; see 
Note]. And he put on the land a tribute of a hundred talents 
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of silver and a [numeral evidently missing] talent of gold. 
34. And Pharaoh-Necho made Elrakim ben Josiah king in his 
father Josiah’s stead (t.e., with legal ignoring of the predecessor), 
and he changed his name to Jehotakim. And Jehoahaz he took, 
and he (Jehoahaz) came to Egypt, and he died there. 35. And 
the silver and the gold Jehotakim gave to Pharaoh; he just 
taxed the land to give the money [Heb. silver] according to 
Pharaoh's command ; of every one according to hts rating did 
he exact the silver and the gold—‘ the people of the land’ [inter- 
pretative gloss]—to give it to Pharaoh-Necho. 31. The new 
king evidently adopted a throne-name in place of the earlier 
‘Shallum,’ by which he is known in Jeremiah’s dirge (22!°-), 
and in the royal genealogy in 1 Ch. 315, according to which he 
was Josiah’s fourth son, Jehoiakim being the second son ; in 
this case the selection of the younger prince would suggest a 
popular choice for some reason. But see Albright’s argument 
(JBL 51 [1932], 92) that the figure would make Josiah only 
14 years of age at Jehoiakim’s birth (cf. however Comm., 223), 
and accordingly the figure is in error, and this prince was a 
younger brother. It may well be, with Albright, and Curtis, 
ad loc., that the family tree in τ Ch. 3) is wholly unreliable. 
For the change of name, Shallum to Jehoahaz, there is to be 
noticed the extensive use of names with γαλῆ as component 
in this period, for which see Torczyner, LL 27 ff. The queen- 
mother’s origin from rebellious Libnah (cf. 198) is of interest, 
and suggests a diplomatic marriage; her name is of Arabic 
origin (see Note). 89. For the importance of Riblah as capital 
of Coele-Syria at the time, cf. 2551: 501. The place, with the 
name surviving, lies 34 km. S of Homs in the Orontes valley ; 
see Robinson, LBR 544 ff. (with full description of the now 
swampy terrain), Dussaud, TH 3096 ff., Abel, GP 2, 436. A 
talent of gold: & made the extravagant guess of ‘ 100 talents,’ 
but @¥ more reasonably ‘ ro talents,’ which is the proportion 
noted for the two metals in the tribute to Sennacherib, 1814, 
‘300 of silver, and 30 of gold.’ The figure in both cases is 
far below the rooo talents stated to have been levied on 
Menahem of Israel (1519). 84. The change of name meant 
that the prince was created a new person by the Pharaoh. 
Similarly Nebuchadnezzar changed the subsequent king’s 
name Mattaniah to Sedekiah (2417). Sanda cites such cases 
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in Egypt; e.g., Necho of Sais gave his son Psammetichos I 
an Assyrian name, Nabi-Sézib-anni (cf. Rogers, HBA 2, 433). 
This ancient legality has survived in the Church, where histor- 
ically a new name has been required at baptism, and so upon 
graduation to the priesthood, or to the papacy. This change of 
name suggested to Stade (GVI 1, 674) that it represented an 
understanding between the Deuteronomic reformers and 
Egypt, but this were absurd ; Robinson remarks, far more to 
the point (HI 1, 431), that the change of name was ‘ perhaps 
a concession to Israelite feeling’; or rather there may have 
been a touch of satire on the Pharaoh’s part, as though YHWH 
were actually on Egypt’s side, cf. the Rab-shakeh’s taunt, 
1825, For the death of Shallum in a strange land see Jeremiah’s 
dirge, cited above. 35. The v. presents universal taxation of 
the whole land, in contrast to the levy under Menahem, when 
only the men of wealth were assessed. The phrase, the people 
of the land, lacks construction (n.b. rewriting in EVV), but is 
a correct additional note. Critics (Klostermann, Stade, al.) 
have variously attempted improvement of the text. It would 
appear from Jeremiah’s ‘Woe’ against Jehoiakim (22158:) 
that the king profited selfishly from this conscription of the 
wealth of all citizens—a common feature in Oriental handlings 
of money. 


31. insim=132; at 14? Iny.—bdoren: many MSS Sysn=Kt. 
2418, Jer. 52! (either vocalization possible); Grr., Jos., in the 
three cases=the latter form; cf. ΣΝ, 2 Sam. 34, 1 Ch. 3°. 
For the first element, ‘ father-in-law,’ cf. the name in 1 Ch. 425, 
to be read 5x:non, and S. Arab. bxon, and like combinations (NPS 
I, 229). For the second element cf. Sin’ in Eleph. papp.; it 
means ‘ shade/shadow,’ and appears in the repeated phrase of 
the Aram. copy of the Behistun inscription from the same quarter, 
wenax “i ombes. Equivalent Heb. names are 10973 (with change 
of Kr.), νῦξ (cf. Ps. 178, etc.). The present name with » for 
Heb. x is doubtless Arabic. Noth (IP 39, 79) objects to this 
derivation, ignoring the 5. Arab. names, and taking "Ὁ as ‘dew’ (ἢ). 
—inry : on a seal and in a Lachish letter (IAE 215, Torczyner, 
LL no. 1), the full form in -yaéhi is universal in these letters.— 
33. ΦΥ͂ joes men paxya ΠΟΞῚΞ 4 Ὃ iment: Ch., ΠΝ Wp woo" 
nowinss ; the verb in the latter affected the Gr. interpretation 
here, ‘“‘ and he removed him... from reigning ’’=#, and the 
same influence induced the Kr. here, os =T Y; but the clumsy 
phrase “5 923 was an early accommodation with Ch., which ignores 
the item of the deposition at Riblah. Burn. unnecessarily finds 
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a reduction of two statements, ‘“‘ bound him at Riblah,’”’ and 
‘removed him from reigning in Jerusalem.”’—y;"Nn by wip: G om. 
through mistranslation of prec. jn with edwxey (= €).—[sm1] 199 := 
N al.; @ (B A al.), € ‘100 talents’; G+ S @ ‘ten talents’; 
4 dubiously, ‘ talents.’—34. ops: see Note, 1838.—o pm: 
cf. mp, Neh. 1219, and so on a seal, JAE 197; ΕἾ, on a seal, 
Cooke, NSI 362.—k2n2=@ 5 @; other VSS as transitive=x2a; 
@" as though ἸπΝ 3 ΞΕ ΟΠ. ; is to be retained.—85. yuxn oy mx: 
Grr. tr. the prep. with wera =S4; ᾧ VY A with ‘from’; $ om. 
the phrase. 


2338-24’, The reign of Jehoiakim. || 2 Ch. 365-8 (where G, 
supplying lacuna of a parallel to Ki., vv.t»-4, has a text parallel 
to, but-ditierine: from, 95. ΓΚ) i Esd. jac 0 90 545) ek Ani, 
x, 5,-2, 6. The historical data are few: the introductory 
formula to the reign, 2355, the relations with Babylon, 24}. *- 7, 
the king’s death and the succession, v.®. Ch. 24. 1. In his 
days Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon came up, and Jehoiakim 
became Jus vassal for three years ; then he turned and rebelled 
against him. 2a. And YHWH sent against him the (guerilla) 
bands of Chaldea and the bands of Aram and the bands of Moab 
and the bands of the Bné-Ammon. For these roving bands, 
always characteristic of those frontiers in unsettled times 
(cf. 55), of Chaldeans (the first appearance of the word in 
the historical books) and Aramzean auxiliaries, cf. Jer. 3511, 
where it is reported that the rustic Rechabites had to take 
refuge in Jerusalem from the depredations of invading troops, 
“Chaldeans and Aramzans.’ Nebuchadnezzar was otherwise 
occupied than to take a formal campaign, but he was now 
relieved of the Egyptian aggression (ν.. @ om. ‘ YHWH,’ 
and it is secondary (so Stade, Eissfeldt, cf. BH), glossed in 
from the following moralizing section; but Nebuchadnezzar 
continues as subject of the foll verb. 2). And he sent them 
into Judah ‘to work destruction’ [=G Hex.; ® to destroy 
him] according to the word of YHWH that he spoke through 
lus ministers the prophets. ὃ. Just according to the utterance 
[Heb. mouth] of YHWH was τέ tn the case of Judah for removal 
from his face for the sin of Manasseh, according to all that 
he did; 4. ‘and also the innocent blood that he shed, and he 
filled Jerusalem with innocent blood’ (the repetitive, uncon- 
struable passage secondary) and YHWH was unwilling to 
forgive. The adverb gust (EVV oily), as common in Semitic 
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syntax, relates to the climax of the period; in this case 
it was just Manasseh’s sin that entailed the inevitable calam- 
ity, as foreordained (21'°8-, 23%6-°7). The long bracketed 
section 1s an intrusion suggested by 211 for a more specific 
indictment. 5. 6. In this postscript there is no reference to 
the king’s burial. But Φ in Ch., v.® (where #) ignores the 
death), adds: “he was buried in the garden of Uzza”’ (cf. 
2176), which ©" repeats here with plus, ‘ with his fathers.’ It 
is attractive to regard this Gr. supplement as original, which 
would then have been elided to avoid clash with the Jere- 
mianic prophecies of the king’s being ‘ buried with an ass’s 
burial,’ ‘ cast forth beyond the gates of Jerusalem ’ (Jer. 2219; 
cf. 367°), on which matter Josephus expatiates ; accordingly 
many critics restore the item to the text (so Stade, GVJ 1, 670, 
ἢ. I, and SBOT, Wellhausen, Comp., 359, Benzinger, Sanda, 
Eissfeldt). But Lucian’s testimony is generally dubious, and 
© of Ch. is certainly secondary, for according to Ch. v.® 
Jehoiakim was taken prisoner to Babylon. If the king died 
in the siege by the roving bands, he could not have been 
accorded proper burial outside of the city’s wall; hence the 
editor’s ignorance is explainable. ἢ. And the king of Egypt 
came again no more out of his land ; for the king of Babylon 
had taken, from the Wady of Egypt to the river Euphrates, all 
that belonged to the king of Egypt. For historical order this 
detached item belongs to the beginning of the section. For 
an asserted capture of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar in 
Jehoiakim’s third year, with the latter’s captivity in Babylon 
and the despoliation of the temple (Ch. v.*, Dan. 1'#-), see 
the writer's Comm. on Daniel at length. A study of the 
contemporary history has been given by G. R. Tabouis, 
Nebuchadnezzar (1931). 


Ch. 23. 86. mvs1: MSS, Kr., amar: the variant vowels o1pre- 
sent Heb. and Aram. forms; the Grr. have amazing variations ; 
other VSS=Kt., exc. @, also Jos.=Kr. For the name see Note, 
Το ἡ δ,»Ξ ae =e; EC 292°" and'con..a--seal, AE 203, Grr, 
again vary; 2.b. Φαδαιλβμιηλ in Hex. MSS. G" demanded that the 
mother of the other two brothers (2331, 2418) be mother of this 
prince, and altered the statement accordingly (see Rahlfs, SS 3, 
279f.—n211: possibly Khan Rumeh, N of Sepphoris in Galilee, 
known to Jos. and Talmud (Abel, GP 2, 438) and=Aruma, men- 
eae along with Marum=Mezom in Tiglath-pileser’s Annals 

Ι 
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(line 234, Rogers, CP 319). But 2.6. any, var. any, in Judah, 
Josh. 155. 

Ch. 24. 1. ἼΧΝΟΣ : for the various spellings here see Ken., 
and for the correct form, ‘yx772123, in Jer. alone, the Lexx.—2, 
mow>: without article, and so at 255, otherwise at 2575; ef. 
similar use of onvys.—ow: Φ @ as ‘ Edom,’ preferred by Gratz, 
Klost., Burn.—jpoy: @&-+‘ and from Samaria.’—i 2x05: @ Hex. 
Ξε ΝΠ), preferable, with the absolute use of the verb; cf. cases 
vv. 4, oyond 21°.—3. WW: the interpretation given above, follow- 
ing Ehrl., preserves the text, which has troubled critics; see 
Kit.— pb by]: =P; other VSS as qs (ᾧ S J with indirect translation), 
and so=v.29; St. allows the possibility of 28, which indeed is 
fully supported by the argument of the period.—nnn: for the 
impersonal verb in the fem. see GK §144, b, c, as used of natural 
phenomena; the same usage at large in Aram., see N6ld., Syr. 
Gram., 8254, also in Arab., ¢.g., tabat, ‘it was fine (weather) ἡ; 
cf. also Note 19%. 


2a°-17" The reign of Jéhoiachin.. || 2-:Ch.~36°.**% Jer. 20%, 
Ὁ ἘΞ τ Sata Si naa ον ΟΣ ἐς ΟΠ ποτὶ 

8. Eighteen years old was Jehotachin when he began to reign, 
and three months did he reign in Jerusalem. And his mother’s 
name was Nehushta bath Elnathan of Jerusalem. 9. And he 
did what was evil in YHWH's eyes, like all that his father did. 
10. At that tume came up the officers [EVV servants] of Nebuchad- 
nezzar king of Babylon to Jerusalem, and the city entered into 
siege. 11. And Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon came against 
the city while his officers were besieging tt; 12. and Jehotachin 
hing of Judah went out to the king of Babylon, he and his 
mother and his mimsters [EVV servants] and captains and 
chamberlains [Heb. primarily eunuchs]. And the king of 
Babylon took him (prisoner) 11 the eighth year of his reign. 


13. And he brought out thence 
all the treasures of the house of 
YHWH and the treasures of the 
king’s house; and he cut up 
all the gold vessels which 
Sovomon king of Israel had 
made, τη the hall of YHwu, 
even as YHWH had satd. 


15. And he deported Jehota- 
chin to Babylon; and the 
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king's mother and the king’s 
waves and hts chamberlains 
and the nobles of the land he 
took off, a deportation from 
Jerusalem to Babylon. 14. And he deported all Jeru- 


salem and all the captains 


16. and all the soldiers, 
7000, and the artisans and 
the smiths, 1000 the whole 
number, trained soldiers, 
fighting men; and the 
king of Babylon brought 
them, a deportation, to 


and all the trained men of 
the army, 10,000—a de- 
portation—and all the art- 
isans and smiths ;_ there 
was none left except the 
humblest of the people of 
the land. 


Babylon. 


17. And the king of Babylon made his uncle Mattaniah king 
in his stead; and he (1.e., the k. of B.) changed his name to 
Sedektah. 

V.8. The royal name has the Biblical variants ‘ Jeconiah,’ 
‘Coniah’; it appears as ‘ Yochin’ on a local stamp of a 
royal ‘ page ’ of the king, and now, most recently, as “ Yaukina 
king of Judah’ in a Babylonian inscription; see Note. 
VV.19 11, The siege was climaxed by the advent of Nebuchad- 
nezzar for the surrender. V.!*%. The surrender (they went 
out) of the king and royal personnel is well illustrated by the 
Assyrian picture of the surrender of Lachish (see Comm. on 
181), The queen mother is included in Jeremiah’s dirge 
(2274f-), and is pathetically referred to in 1348, while 29? is 
a repetition, with variation, of the present v. The v. con- 
cludes with the first dating according to an extra-Israelite 
imperial system, in the year of the conqueror, ‘ the 8th of 
his reign.’ In Jer. 528 this deportation is dated ‘in the 7th 
year’; the present dating follows the Jewish system of 
reckoning, that in Jer. the Babylonian, which regarded the 
fractional initial year as the res Sarruti, “ beginning of the 
reign,’ a case of which is presented in 257? (but see Note 
ad loc. for further discussion). 

VV.13-17, The most extensive criticism of this passage, 
following Thenius, Ewald (HI 4, 204), is that by Stade in 
ZAW 4 (1884), 271 ff. (with study of the deportation figures 
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for the several captivities) ; cf. Begrich’s summary agreement, 
Chronologie, 197. The critical display of the text given above 
may speak for itself. VV.1517 are the straightforward 
sequence of vv.§-1!2; it is the king and his court who are 
deported, the little state of Judah is left with an imperial 
appointee of the blood royal as king. V.% is repetitive with 
a brief list of the officials, plus the wives (!) of the young king. 
The substance of these vv. appears to be of archival origin 
with their interest confined to the court. V.18, out of place 
where it stands, supplies definite information on the other 
deported classes, the military, and the artisan guilds, with at 
least modest figures. However a much smaller figure is given 
for this deportation in Jer. 527°%-, namely 3023, while of the 
figures there listed for the three captivities the sum total is 
only 4600. The latter figure doubtless refers only to men, so 
that a much higher figure is to be assumed for the total of 
souls; cf. the figure of 27,290 captives taken by Sargon from 
Samaria. The two remaining vv. are definitely secondary. 
V.8 is out of place (‘ brought out thence,’ with distant ante- 
cedent), and the account of the looting of all the treasures 
of temple and palace and of all Solomon’s gold vessels in the 
temple-hall, ‘ according to the divine word,’ is an expansive 
summary. It possesses no doubt a basis of real fact, and 
Torrey well makes the point (Pseudo-Ezekiel, 104) that accord- 
ing to this statement the conqueror converted ‘ into bullion ᾿ 
the gold vessels, which therefore were not preserved intact 
as -accordine -to the: tradition any2 ‘Ch, 367-2") 45 9 Dan: = ¥. 
Below (2535) only minor gold and silver vessels are named in 
the final looting. V.14 with its initial statement of the deporta- 
tion of ‘all Jerusalem’ (the adjective critically omitted by 
@) is extravagant, and the rest of the v. is a duplicate of 
v.16 with a large round number for the military deportees, 
and a conclusion for the remnant in the land that duplicates 
2515, Withal these additions have their contemporary interest. 
The military are variously referred to, with difficulty for 
English translation ; the soldiers (18 men of war) are paralleled 
with the trained men of the army (EVV mighty men of valour) ; 
for the latter see Comm. on 157°, where they are the upper 
class of landed estate, who like the knights of later Europe 
led forth their clans to war. The repetition in ν.16 of trazied 
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soldiers (B gibbérim), fighting men (Heb. makers of war—cf. 
the EVV for these terms) is quite supernumerary. A matter 
of sociological interest appears in the words translated artisans 
and smiths (the latter word of uncertain denotation); the 
nouns are in the collective singular, denoting guilds; see 
Causse, Du groupe ethnique, 40 ff., and the archeologically 
based articles by I. Mendelsohn (see under Bibliography, xxvii). 
The parallel in Ch. and G disputes the designation of Mattaniah 
as Jehoiachin’s uncle; see Note. For the change of name 
cf. the case of Jehoiakim, 2353. 


8. ‘18 years’: Ch., ‘8°; but 2.0. the ° wives,” t2f.—po 1M; 
woe the: Variations ἐν 935%. ler.. 247.282, 267; a Chg 3} 5 and 
Ws, Jer. 2274-28, The royal name appears in three contemporary 
identical jar-handle stamps, two from Tell Beit-Mirsim, one from 
Beth-Shemesh, with the text, ja oy3 mpx, ‘Elakim steward! 
of Yochin’; see Albr., ‘ The Seal of Eliakim,’ etc., JBL 51 (1932), 
77 ff., and Diringer, JAE 126. Professor Albright also favoured 
the writer with copy of a communication he received from E. F. 
Weidner, reporting an Akk. inscription found in the royal palace 
in Babylon, later published by him in the Alélanges Dussaud, 
vol. 2. It details the payment of corn and oil to an encyclopedic 
list of persons, including ‘ Yaukinu Sarru $a Yahudu.’ Cf. the 
royal treatment subsequently given to the king acc. to 25?7#- 2, 
In the form given here the name means ‘ Y. establishes’; cf. 
the name ‘ Yachin,’ I. 73, The verb in the other two forms 
must be Kal, 1.6., ‘ Y. exists,’ with the mng. of the verb as in 
Pheen., Akk., Arab. Noth assumes (JP 202, ἢ. 1) the root 125, 
‘to protect,’ without good reason. Albr. proposes (JBL n. 13) 
as basis ‘ Yekenyahu,’ with verb in Hif., ‘Let Y. establish,’ 
but without explanation of the verbal stem in the Biblical 
tradition, which is safer basis for etymology. There may well 
have been play upon the two verbal stems. Apart from a 
limited group of Gr. MSS (e.g., g ἢ n x y, but not consistently) 
the Grr., also €, and Esd. ν. 3, by confusion with the preceding 
royal name, present the process Ιωακεὶν}»]ώακειμ, a confusion 


1So Albr., with extensive treatment of the word, as also in SAC 
153; the word has generally been translated above with ‘ page,’ or 
“Squire, e72;,.0. 20%", 

2P.S.—Dr. Albright’s information was published by him in an 
extensive article, ‘ King Joiachin in Exile,’ BA 1942, 40 ff., to which 
the reader is referred for a summary review of a most interesting lot 
of nearly 300 cuneiform tablets, stating the rations to captives and 
artisans from many peoples. Five sons of the king are named; ef. 
the seven assigned to him in 1 Ch. 31%f-, 
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persisting in the Christian tradition ; cf. Mt. 111, and see Rahlfs, 
SS 3, 115, 122, 123.—‘ 3 months’: Ch.+‘and 10 days.’—jnx : 
the name in the contemporary Lachish letter, no. 3.—10. “say πον : 
Kr. of the verb τ; (and so 12 MSS), as demanded: MSS Ken. 
70, 176, deR. 539 om. the noun, and so all VSS exc. T 9; St., 
Eissf. prefer the elision; but the v. notes the investment of the 
city, v.11 the advent of Neb. for the surrender.—l1. ΡΠ Ὁ: 
@ ‘into the city.'—@" reverses the two statements in the ν.; 
see St., and Rahlfs, 1δ., 210.—12. [75»] ὃν: 13 MSS Ken., deR., 
ok, Which is demanded, and so @" with rpos.—inx : Gr. MSS with 
pl. pron., ad sensum.—14, nbs: again the irregular consecution. 
—[pent] 52: of Grr. only Hex. has (@4 -X-)—nmwy: Kr. ΠΣ τ 
MSS.—nbia: @ for the phrase, αἰχμαλωσίαν (rdg. the sing. with 
MS j) dexa χιλιαδες αἰχμαλωτισας (cf. S48), i.e., with double inter- 
pretation of the word as noun and ppl.; 051 has the noun=nhi:, 
which is to be read. Joiion (AZél., 5, 485) supports Kr., endeavour- 
ing to discriminate between the masc. and fem. of the ppl.— cnn: 
the unique noun only in the repetitions, v.18, Jer, 241, 207: all 
VSS (exc. & G@, which go their own way) as from the root Ὄ, 
‘to shut up’: Grr., ‘one who locks up,’ and so ὦ ¥, ‘ clusor,’ 
Kimchi, ‘ locksmith ’ (Jastrow, Dict., s.v.); but such mngs. would 
stand for very petty guilds. EVV simplify with ‘smiths ’=GV 
ἘΝ, and so obtain good sense. The Arab. root sajara, ‘ to roast 
in an oven,’ is to be accepted for the mng., as of metal-smiths, in 
parallelism with the preceding guild of artisans, carpenters, and 
the like. This etymology may well explain the term ‘0 snr 
1. 6°, which is there translated with ‘ refined gold,’ i.e., gold well 
smelted. The Arab. root has the primary mng. of ‘ to flow,’ and 
this mng. appears for the same root in Heb. at Prov. 2735, ays 
ὙΠΟ, ‘in a day of downpour.’ For further discussion see Then., 
the Commentaries of Graf and Giesebrecht on Jer. 241; Then. 
and Graf accept Hitzig’s ingenious suggestion, understanding 72 p>, 
and as parallel to sap ov, I. 921; but this is not to the point 
here.—ynxn ty nov: the phrase as poxn ‘5 only at 251} and parallel 
in Jer.—15. [ΝΠ] “w: Kr. > (=many MSS), and so the Kt. 
in the same phrase at Eze. 1713; for the word see Lexx., roots 
DN, 28, and for a possible use of the word in the present sense 
in Phoen. see Harris, Gram., 77.—16. b2=n: ‘the sum total,’ as 
at Ps. 148=1>2 Ps. 53417, mino: wean appears in Lachish 
letter no. 1; J. A. Thomson cft. Bab. ‘ Mattaniama,’ 4 ASOR 86 
(1943), 24f—1: for the various denotations of the noun see 
Lexx. ; Jer. 251 makes the king definitely uncle of Jehoiachin ; 
Eze, 177% refers to him indefinitely as ‘ one of the seed royal’: 
MS 70 om. (because of the dispute ?); Ch., ‘his brother,’ but @ 
there, ‘ his father’s brother,’ and so in the royal genealogy, 1 Ch. 
37°. @ here (B A al.)=12, and so deR. 701; Sanda suggests 
that wov is corruption of θειον ; 1 Esd. om. See further Comm., 
23%, 
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Ch. 24118- ἢ. 25. The last days of the nation. Cf. Ant., 
x, 7,2 ff. In addition to a moralizing summary in Ch. 3614-21 
1 Esd. 149#. (45f.), this section is paralleled by two sections of 
Jeremiah. Jer. 52 1s a duplicate, with often better text, 
omitting the Judeean revolt (Ki. 25??-?&—for which see below). 
The text of 251°!" is the original of the evident insertion in 
Jer. 39, νν. 1:10. On the other hand Jer. 407-41 is the basis 
of the brief summary contained here in vv.??-?6, The book, 
as also Jer. (5227), originally concluded with the sombre state- 
ment (v.21>), And Judah went into exile from off its land. To 
this were added postscripts (cf. the unique postscript in Jer. 
5228-30, with dates and census of the figures for the three 
captivities) : (x) vv.2#-28, the anecdote of Gedaliah’s flight ; 
‘'2) vv.27-30, the imperial benevolence to Jehoiachin, dated 
37 years after his captivity, 7.e., ca. 560 B.c., and so 
terminus for the dating of the book. As a supplementary, 
but annalistically true statement, it gives an auspicious 
conclusion for the future with the note of the ‘lifting up 
of the head’ of the exiled king. Cf. Ch. with its post- 
script, taken from Ezra 1, giving Cyrus’s proclamation of 
release.} 

The primary editor, to his terminus at 2571, knows only his 
people’s sad history. He records nought of the international 
complications in which Sedekiah was involved, and of which 
the book of Jeremiah gives exposition.? The Pharaoh-Necho 


1 For the problem of the parallel narratives in Jer. see Commentaries 
on that book (in particular Cornill’s) and Introductions. The text of 
Ki. has been much mutilated, as the VSS prove. For the inner-Hebrew 
variations see Sperber, Hebrew ... in Parallel Transmission. The 
duplicates in Jer., for both Heb. and Gr., are presented fully in Vanu- 
telli’s volume, and the parallelisms in English by Kent, SBOT. For 
the Gr. text of the parallels in Jer. and its secondary origin see Olm- 
stead, ‘Source Study and the Biblical Text,’ 1 ff. For an essay at 
precise dating see Albright’s presentation cited in the Bibliography in 
Int., § 16, and for the light thrown by the Lachish letters upon these 
last days of Judah, Gordon, The Living Past, ch. 9. 

2 For the contemporary history involved in the rise of the Neo- 
Babylonian empire see Breasted, HE ch. 28; Alt, Israel u. Aegypten, 
10:-ff.-; Hall AARNE ‘ch.-123 Dhompsen, CAA 3; Οὔ Το . Kittel, 
GVI 2, §50; Olmstead, HPS ch. 35; Meyer, GA 3, 170 ff.; Robinson, 
HI 1, 435 ff. For the citations in Josephus (Ant., x, 11, 1) and Eusebius 
from Berossos, Abydenos, Polyhistor, see Schnabel, Berossos, 273 ff. 
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of ch. 23 died in 594 B.c., and was succeeded by his son 
Psammetichos II, and he by Apries of the Greek tradition, 
the Hophra of Jer. 443° (588-569 B.c.). The last-named king 
took aggressive action against Babylon with an attack upon 
Philistia by sea. In opposition Nebuchadnezzar, probably 
fearing a direct attack upon the Syrian coast, and following 
Necho’s example (23%), established his military centre at 
Riblah (vv.® 391.) and this notice has its correspondent in 
his inscription in the Wady Brisa in the Lebanon (Rogers, 
CP 365, Gressmann, ATB 1, 365). As Jeremiah shows, 
Sedekiah wavered in his allegiance, but finally declared for 
the pro-Egyptian party, and this brought upon him and his 
entourage, sacred and civil, the vengeance of his overlord. 
Our chronicler notes the exact dates of investment and capture 
of the city in Babylonian terms (vv.1-*), the siege lasting 
from the royal oth year, roth month, roth day, to the 
11th year, 4th month, oth day, 7.e., from ca. January, 587 
B.c., to ca. July, 586; cf. the further exact dating in v.8. 
The siege was one of starvation; the stout city might 
well have defied storming, and hence the final destruction 
of its walls (v.1°). Cf. Titus’s five months’ siege of the 
city. The minute details of the history, dates, events, 
personalities, vouch for the contemporary character of this 
notable document. 

2418-25’, The reign of Sedekiah. 18. The usual intro- 
ductory data. 19-20a. The moral judgment, with reminiscence 
of v.3. 200. the history begins with the opening of the final 
catastrophe: And Sedekiah rebelled against the king of 
Babylon. Ch. gives the blame to the perfidious king, whom 
‘““ Nebuchadnezzar had sworn by God.” Ch. 25. 1. And tt 
came to pass, in the ninth year of his reign, in the tenth month, 
on the tenth of the month, Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon and 
all his army came against Jerusalem, and encamped against it, 
and built a siege-wall round about. The naming of the Baby- 
lonian king as present in the investment of the city is incorrect, 
at the most a formal expression ; cf. Jer. 3817#-, according to 
which surrender was to be made to ‘the king of Babylon’s 
princes,’ and that king was actually at Riblah (v.°). 2. And 
the city entered into siege, up to the eleventh year of king 
Sedektah. 
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Ki, == Jer, 52° Jer. 39? 
ὃ. (Jer.+-in the fourth month) On the In the fourth month, 
ninth of the month, and the famine and on the ninth of the 
was sore in the city, there was no food month the city was 


for the people of the land; 4a. and _ breached. 
the city was breached. 


The consecution in Ki. is impossible ; there has been intruded 
a reference to the historical famine; cf. Jer. 3724. The speci- 
fication of the fourth month must be restored from the parallels ; 
this datum fails here also in all VSS exc. S Q. For the later 
anniversary ‘fast of the fourth month’ and that of ‘the 
fifth month’ and two other ritual observances of the kind 
see;Zech. O°" cf. Nowack, “γῆι, 2: 270 > JE 5.349 i. The 
dating is after Babylonian fashion, from Nisan. 40. And all 
the men of war [verb lacking, supplied by 4 MSS, ancient and 
modern VSS, 6.5., EVV fled] by night by the gate between the 
double-walls {Heb. a dual], which was by the king’s garden, 
while the Chaldeans were against the city round about; and 
he went out by the way of (t.e., to) the Arabah. 5. And the 
army of the Chaldeans pursued after the king and overtook him 
in the wastes of Jericho, all his army being scattered from him. 
With this are to be compared the parallels in Jer. 39%: δὰ; 
And τὲ came to pass that when Sedekiah king of Judah and all 
the men of war saw them [with extensive antecedent in v.°], that 
they fled, and went out by night from the city by the way of the 
king's garden, by the gate between the double-walls, and he went 
out by the way of the Arabah. And the army of the Chaldeans 
pursued after them, and overtook Sedekiah tn the wastes of 
Jericho. Jer. 527 presents only the flight of the men of war, 
but v.® centres on the king: The army of the Chaldeans 
pursued after the king, and overtook Sedekiah in the wastes of 
Jericho, all his army being scattered from him. The non- 
syntactical ‘ all the men of war’ in v. is an evident intrusion 
from Jer. 527; the same intrusion has been made in Jer. 30. 
The original passage here was a reduction of the original 
longer form, and may once have simply read: And he [with 
antecedent understood] went out by way of the Arabah. And 
the army of the Chaldeans overtook him, etc. For location of the 
gate cf. Is. 2214, “Ἃς made a basin between the double-walls ”’ ; 
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the second wall was probably the circumvallation of the 
Siloam pool (see Smith, Jerusalem 1, 225 1). The king’s 
garden appears in Neh. 315 as ‘ close by the wall of the pool of 
has-sélah,’ z.e., Siloam. The king’s flight from the SE point of 
the city, aiming for Jericho, was indeed ‘ through a desert,’ as 
Josephus remarks. Cf. the alleged presage of this flight in 
Eze. 1219-. For the wastes of Jericho cf. Josh. 413, etc. 6. And 
they serzed the king, and brought him to the king of Babylon to 
Riblah. And he {so parallels in Jer., and also below ; 38 they] 
took process with him. 7%. And Sedekiah’s sons he slew before 
his eyes, and Sedekiah’s eyes he blinded. And he fettered him 
in double-brass, and brought him to Babylon. The translation 
took process, the Heb., literally, spoke judgment, renders the 
Babylonian juristic phrase, déna dababu; cf. Jer. 121, where 
it is used of legal argument. Restoration in two cases of the 
sing. pronoun he is necessary, cf. v.2!; judicially the penalty 
was the sovereign’s action. The act of blinding captives 
appears in Assyrian reliefs; such mutilation destroyed the 
royal potency. For the king’s captivity cf. Jer. 34?4-, with the 
note, “ thy eyes shall behold the eyes of the king of Babylon,” 
and Eze. 121%, according to which the king shall be brought to 
Babylon, “ yet shall he not see it, although he shall die there.”’ 

VV.8-21, The end. The section is composite: vv.8-!2, the 
destruction of the city and the exile; vv.}8-!?, an inventory 
of the temple brass and vessels carried off to Babylon; 
vv.18-21, the extreme penalty visited on the leaders of the 
revolt, with repeated statement of the exile. 

8. And in the fifth month, on the seventh of the month—that 
1s the nineteenth year of king Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon— 
came Nebuzaradan, provost-marshal, minister of the king of 
Babylon, to Jerusalem. There is again a synchronism with 
Babylonian chronology, cf. 241%. The date is ca. July of 
586 B.c. For variation of traditions as to the day-date see 
Note. For the title of Nabti-zér-iddina (so the Akk. name), 
EVV ‘ chief of the guard’ (but at Gen. 373° G ‘ chief cook’), 
properly ‘ chief-executioner,’ see the writer’s note in Comm. 
on Daniel, 213, 9. And he burnt the house of YHWH and the 
king’s house and all the houses of Jerusalem (3)-+the super- 
fluous and ungrammatical clause, and every magnate’s house 
he burnt with fire]. 10. And the walls of Jerusalem round about 
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Tall’ [secondary?] the Chaldean army {3)+-gloss, the provost- 
marshal’s| broke down. 11. And the rest of the people that 
were left in the city, and the deserters, who had deserted to the 
hing of Babylon [-+-and the rest of the multitude], Nebuzaradan 
the provost-marshal took into exile. The several bracketed 
sections are superfluous ; the last one has given rise to various 
interpretations ; see Note. The comment on the deserters is 
of interest. 12. And of the humble-folk of the land the provost- 
marshal left some for vinedressers and 'husbandmen' [9]. For 
these classes cf. 2414. The mng. of the final term has only 
been guessed at; see Note. 

VV.38-17, An intruded antiquarian but historical note, pre- 
senting a summary of the valuable metal loot taken by the 
Babylonians. V.#%. The large pieces of brass they broke up 
and carried their brass to Babylon. V.4*. The small brazen 
vessels they took away intact. V.15. The vessels of gold and 
silver the chief officer took charge of; these must have been 
small articles left over from the earlier looting (241%). VV.18 17 
are an added recapitulation based on I. 7}5#-; for criticism, 
with parallel in Jer. 5217-*5, see Notes. 

VV.18-218, The death-penalty inflicted upon selected Judzan 
notables. 18. And the provost-marshal took Seratah the chief 
priest, and Sephaniah the priest of second rank, and the three 
threshold guardians ; 19. and from the city he took one chamber- 
lain, the one tn command of the men of war; and five men of 
those who saw the king's face, who were found in the city; and 
the secretary of [so the genitive with Jer., and MSS and VSS 
here] the commander of the host, who mustered the people of the 
land ; and sixty men of the people of the land, who were found 
in the city. 20. And Nebuzaradan the provost-marshal took 
them, and brought them to the king of Babylon to Riblah. 21a. 
And the king of Babylon smote them and slew them at Riblah 
in the land of Hamath. The summary punishment included, 
most exceptionally, the sacred personnel of the temple; 
apparently the hierarchy had led in the national cause. The 
three orders of the higher priesthood are presented as in 23}, 
with the additional figure of three for the threshold-guardians, 
who, it may be assumed, were titularly in charge of the three 
temple gates (see Smith, Jerusalem, 2, 67, 257). The primate 
appears for the first time with the ancient title Réhén ha-ro's 
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(also in Ch., Ezra), as over against hak-kohen hag-gaddél, 
literally ‘ the great priest ἡ; see Comm. on 127}. For Seraiah’s 
genealogy see Comm., 222. The second class of the condemned 
consisted of officers of state. The word translated chamberlain 
(primarily eunuch) is now applied to a generalissimo ; cf. the 
Assyrian military title rab-saris at 181%. Five courtiers are 
listed with a unique title, ike the British ‘ privy councillors.’ 
And an army adjutant appears in the person of a scribe/ 
secretary, charged with military enrolment, a secretary of war 
in modern terms; the ‘scribe’ appears in the mustering of 
Barak’s forces, Jud. 514, for which see Moore, ad loc., and οἵ. 
the translations in EVV. The third estate is that of the people 
of the land, the country gentry; see Comm. on 1177, and ¢f. 
Wiirthwein in his study there noted, p. 44; an exemplary 
number of these, who were found in the city, were included. 
The formality of the judgment, all according to law, appears 
in the transportation of the condemned to the royal assize 
at distant Riblah. 

V.21>. The conclusion of the original book. Cf. the similar 
statement of the exile of North Israel, 1773, Jer. 5278-30 
adds a list of numbered exiles in Nebuchadnezzar’s several 
deportations ; cf. the higher figure given in 2415. The term 
‘exile’ is indeed a formal one; the autonomy and so the 
existence of the nation were destroyed by the deportation of 
the upper classes. See Torrey, Pseudo-Ezekiel, ch. 6, for 
drastic criticism of the tradition of a total exile, although his 
criticism of the statements in Ki. should be much modified. 
Cf. S. Spiegel’s rejoinder, ‘ Ezekiel or Pseudo-Ezekiel, H7R 
24 (1931), 245 ff. A very loose statement appears below, in 
v.28 to the effect that all the people, both small and great, fled 
to Egypt, but this must be interpreted as referring particu- 
larly to the rebellious band congregated about all the army 
captains. Notable is the contention of the archeologist 
Albright, as against Torrey, based on his study of the ruined 
Judean sites of this period, that there was a ‘complete 
devastation’ during the exile; see his APB 171f., and his 
article, ‘ Recent Discoveries in Bible Lands,’ ch. 17. However 
devastation does not involve deportation of all the inhabitants, 
even as the figures for the exiles in Jer. 52 are small. 

VV.22-28. The Judazan revolt; a postscript summary of 
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Jer. 407-41. 22. And as for the people that were left in the land 
of Judah, whom Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon had left, he 
appointed a governor over them, Gedaliah ben Ahtkam ben 
Shaphan. 28. And all the captains of the forces, they and ‘ their 
men [with Jer.; the men], heard that the king of Babylon 
had appointed Gedaliah governor, and they came to Gedaltah 
to Mispah, even [18 and) Ishmael ben Nethaniah and Johanan 
ben Kareah and Seraiah ben Tanhumeth the Netophathite and 
Jaazaniah ben ham-Maachatht, they and their men. 24. And 
Gedaliah took oath with them and their men, and said to them: 
Be not afraid of the officials [EVV servants] of the Chaldeans. 
Dwell in the land, and serve the king of Babylon, and so it will 
be well with you. 28. And it was in the seventh month, there 
came Ishmael ben Nethaniah ben Elishama, of the seed royal, 
and ten men with him, and they smote Gedaliah [θ-αμά he 
died, not in Jer.] and the Jud@ans and Chaldeans that were 
with him at Mispah. 26. And all the people, both small and 
great, and the captains of the forces, rose up and came to Egypt, 
for they were afraid of the Chaldeans. 

The Babylonian king as a wise statesman arranged for the 
proper administration of his new fief-land, and diplomatically 
appointed a Judean gentleman of high rank as his vizier, 
with seat at Mispah. But there remained a stiff-necked 
opposition to the new order of things, despite the fair promises 
given by their fellow-citizen, the new viceroy. It was the 
same spirit as that which animated the Maccabezan revolt 
and later the one against Rome. Gedaliah’s father Ahikam 
had interfered in behalf of Jeremiah at the beginning of 
Jehoiakim’s reign (Jer. 2674), and had earlier served on 
Josiah’s commission of inquiry concerning the Book of the 
Law (2212). The son was evidently a statesman of moderation, 
with the same attitude towards politics as Jeremiah’s. Com- 
parison with the present history may be made with conditions 
at the second destruction of the temple, when Josephus 
‘deserted’ to the Roman cause, and was exposed to the 
danger of assassination at the hand of fanatics, e.g., his Vita, 
48. Gedaliah was able to make a sworn settlement with 
some of the fugitive bands and their leaders that were still in 
defiance of the new régime. But he was attacked and murdered 
along with his entourage by a small party led by Ishmael, 
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the latter with very personal concern, being one of the 
royal family. This high-handed crime terrified the whole 
group, and they came to Egypt, a statement of Egyptian prove- 
nance, as the verb shows. For their subsequent history the 
Jeremianic biography is to be consulted. Archeology has cast 
unexpected light on two of the persons involved. The seal 
‘of Gedaliahu Over-the-House,’ nan ὃν yvda35, doubtless the 
person named here, has been discovered at Lachish; see 
Starkey, JLN August, 1935, 241, 5. H. Hooke, QS 1935, 
195 ff., Diringer, JAE 257. Also the seal‘‘ of Jaazaniahu 
servant of the king,’ 707 Tay iI, was discovered by Badé 
in 1932 at Tell en-Nasbeh; see his article on the find in 
ZAW 1933, 150 ff., and his Manual of Excavation in the Near 
East, ch. 17, also Diringer, 7b., 181. The name also occurs on 
a seal published by Torrey in AASOR II-III (1922), 105. 
As the Notes show, several of the other names listed have 
contemporary illustration from seals, etc. For the identifica- 
tion of Mispah see Comm. on I. 153", 

VV.27-30, The release and honouring of Jehoiachin. 27. 
And it was tn the thirty-seventh year of the captivity of Jehoiachin 
king of Judah, in the twelfth month, on the twenty-seventh day 
of the month, that Evil-Merodach king of Babylon, tn the year 
of his becoming king, lifted up the head (1.e., the person) of 
Jehotachin king of Judah out of prison. 28. And he spoke kindly 
with him, and set his throne above the throne(s) of the kings who 
were with him in Babylon. 29. And he (Jehoiachin) changed 
his prison garments, and he ate bread before him (Evil-Merodach) 
continually all the days of his life. 30. And for his allowance, a 
continual allowance was given him on the part of the king, every 
day a portion, all the days of his life. 

For this liberal treatment of the captive king, now cor- 
roborated by a Babylonian text, see Note to 248. The date 
is given by the editor in Babylonia in Babylonian terms ; in 
the year of his becoming king apparently means the same as Akk. 
ina γδξ Sarruti, generally interpreted as the initial portion of 
a year before the first full calendar year of the reign. A 
parallel appears in an Elephantine papyrus (Sachau, Pap. vi, 
Cowley, no. 6): “‘...in year 21 (1.6., of Xerxes), the beginning 
of the reign when king Artaxerxes sat on his throne,” 2.¢., a 
double dating in throne-terms. But there is to be noted the 
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discussion by Albright, JBL 51 (1932), 101 f., who, following 
J. Lewy, maintains that the term refers to the first full year. 
The 37th year, according to Albright 561/560 B.c., which is 
the first royal calendar year, dates from 597/596. The reason 
for the new king’s favour to Jehoiachin is obscure; political 
motives in his short and troubled reign may have been the 
cause. Amel-Marduk is described by Berossos as one “ who 
reigned unrighteously and luxuriously ἡ; he was assassinated 
‘after two years’ by Nergal-Sar-usur (560-556 B.C.), whose son 
and successor, Labasi-Marduk, was killed and succeeded by 
Nabi-na’id, the latter then confronted by Cyrus the Persian, 
the ultimate conqueror of the Babylonian realm (Berossos, cited 
by Josephus, C. Ap.,i, 20). This postscript reveals its dating ; 
it was composed after Jehoiachin’s death, but before the 
Persian conquest. The book is thus concluded with the theme 
of the continued dignity of the house of David, with what 
hope in mind we may only surmise. 


Ch. 24. 18. mmm: A v SF om., but ῷῷ @ have.—20. iso¢'7: 
inf. constr., ‘vo is demanded; see Note, 3%°—-Ch. 25. 1. nsws 
mywnni: the same construction at 17%, g.v.; MSS and Jer. 39}, 
‘nn nova. A sherd of the ‘ninth year,’ presumably of Sedekiah, 
has been found at Lachish; see PEQ 1938, 254.- νη [wins] : 
A ‘ the second,’ rdg. dexarw as devrepw, hence N al., ‘ the 12th’; 
but  @=%.—[vind] ΡΣ: absent in Jer.; most Grr. om. 
here; A ‘on the 14th,’ Aq. in $4, ‘the 11th’; a few MSS, e.g., 
x y, also © @=%H.—4a. noon :=‘in that night’; Jer., πϑ5.- 
4b. 5. See Comm. for criticism of the passage; rewritings can 
be attempted from the parallels in Jer. The lacuna of ‘ went 
out’ in v.*> was filled out not only by the VSS but also by 4 Heb. 
MSS: 93 168 insert iXx*, 180 250 ints.— PD": the persistence 
of the sing. (supported by B A $4) points to the king as the 
original stated subject through the preceding passage; Jer. 52 
has the pl., and so here 4 MSS.—nvws bis: the absolute as at 
243, varying with “2, as at v.24.—nrsqya Wt: G" odo τ. ert δυσμας 
‘the way to the west.’—6. anbsi: Jer. 39 and 52-Ἐ ἘΠ ΚΝ τῷ 
v.21, χ328. 5}: this verb and ipmy, v.’, are to be corrected 
to the sing. (with Grr., 4, parallels in Jer.), as foll. ny and 
wor’ demand. Some MSS, Mich. read the last verb in v.’ as 
pl.—b:a: very many MSS, Jer. nbas.—8. nyows: 3 MSS deR., 
mywnsa=GE Φ A (cf. Rahlfs, SS 3, 280, 291); Jer. 52, ἼΩΝ». 
The change to the ‘ 9th day’ was due to the celebration of the 
gth of Ab. Kimchi resolved the variation of dates by asserting 
that the enemy entered the city on the 7th, set fire to it on the 
gth, the conflagration ceasing on the roth. Jos. dates the 
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conflagration at the new moon of the 5th month.—yx1123: the 
VSS bear early witness to the vocalization of #. The alleged 
appearance of the name in the Eleph. papp. is to be denied ; see 
Cowley, no. g9.—onzy 31: Agq., ῷ GA properly, ‘chief of the 
lictors’; other Grr., αρχιμαγειρος, ‘ chief cook,’ as at Gen. 3735, 
etc.; Jos., orparnyos. A seal found at Tell el-Kheleifeh, earlier 
read as (nn sy, is read by Albright as ‘mn may (BASOR γι 
[1038], 27)-— 50 28. say Jer. 52, “a. 55. szy, and 50. Grr:, 
S" here, but rdg. as though 129; but there is no reason for 
correction.—obwr: Jer. 52, obyrns.—Q. ba ΠῚΞ 53 ne=Jer. 52, 
but rdg. Sin; Grr. (=), ‘every house,’ exc. ιν ‘ every great 
house’; Jer. 39 lacks the gloss.—10.. B A om. the v., exc. the 
final subject, o'nsy 35.—n2\n=Jer. 39, 52; all VSS, exc. @ P, 
as sing.—[>*n]93 : @% om.; prob. a gloss to main above, in agree- 
ment with Jer. 52.--- 2 27 ws: Grr., Jer. 39 om.; Jer. 52, 
‘o Ἢ ΣΝ ἼΩΝ, and so many MSS here=4, other VSS, EVV, etc. ; 
but wx=N. Israelite ὅδ, see Note, 611.—11. 9:3 "bon by: Jer. 52, and 
so 5 MSS here, 5 759 58; the original may have been ~en 5x 
with ‘Babylon’ glossed in; Jer. simply, wy, t.e., which, corrected 
to Wx, 1.6., to the officer, is the simplest correction, with St.— 
pontoan: Grr., exc. G", ro λοιπὸν τοῦ ornprypatos=H48, as from 
root ἸΏΝ, and so=Jer. 52, but the noun treated not as ‘ artisan,’ 
but as ‘reliability,’ as at Dt. 3229; G@" here=aoyn s°.—12. 
yun now: Ge © S A=’xn cy ‘sp, as at 244 —ons=Jer. 52, 
and so here BH (1), Walton, Ginsb.; Mich., Ken., Bar the Kt. 
ms}; see extensive note in deR. on variants and edd. @ Hex. 
transliterate with yaSew (so N al., cf. S4—B by error rae), 
which would represent 0°23; GY yewpyos=H GY; cf. translation 
and order in @, ‘farmers and vinedressers.’ Jer. 39 gives an 
early perversion, 3) oD ond jny. The word has not been 
explained.—13. [5] ma: but nasa, inf., t.e., double rdgs.—For 
the pillars of brass, the bases, the sea of brass, cf. the summary, 
I. 741-44, which includes also the ten lavers, nwa; this has been 
suggested for correction of mis, since acc. to 1617 the bases had 
disappeared ; but the writer followed the original account.—14, 
myon, oyn, Aor, mpon: a combination of I. 74% 5 con- 
tinued in v.!® with minnen, mipwen. nmrvcn here corrects ΓΙῸΣ; 
there. Jer. 52 adds five more items.—inp>: Grr. (exc. 451 -- 9595) 
as sing., under influence of np, v.15°.—16. smsn [ὉΠ]: 3 MSS Ἴπν τ 
Jer. 52 Ixr., correctly, z.e., ‘the pillars two, the sea one (piece),’ 
as in epigraphic accounts, and similarly in v.19, ‘a chamberlain, 
one (person).’ Jer. has a plus of ‘the oxen twelve.’—pz» avn Kb: 
cf. Akk. Sa ménitu la ἐδῆ (Sanda).—17. mmx wy: the numeral to 
be corrected to ern, with Jer. 52, cf. I. 716; such nouns may have 
been written with numeral strokes, as in the papp., and hence 
easily miswritten or misread ; for the noun read pl., ΠΝ, with 
many MSS, Kr., Jer. 52.—nzswn Sy: a gloss, parallel to minon ὃν, 
with reminiscence of I. 718; it is basis of an expansion in Jer.52.— 
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19. sin wx: Aramaism; Jer. 52, 1 ‘wx=Grr., in both cases by 
necessary rendering.—naven: Jer. 52, προ; Hex. MSS, N al., 
SH om.—nixyn w sson=T7, Gr. MS x; Jer. 52, ‘sm ν “ba, and so 
3 MSS here=@ ΘΗ SH; G" gives a preceding doublet, τ. Lada 
τ. apxistparnyov ; Y ‘Sopher principem exercitus’; St. regards 
‘sn qv as a gloss; however in our ignorance of ancient officialdora 
criticism is arbitrary. See Comm.—nszsen: the Hif. here and in 
Jer. 52 is unique. Albr. finds the noun as a military title in the 
Cyprian inscr. freshly interpreted by him in BASOR 83 (1941), 
14 ff.—20. sy: read bs with 12 MSS, Jer.—V.>, onzw 34, to v.29, 
b> vied, fails in @4 through loss of a page.—23. ow:ixni: read 
omwisi, aS below, and with 1 MS, Grr., © @ and Jer. 407.—npson : 
4 MSS, Jer., anpyon.—’n oxynw: the conjunction is resumptive ; 
the name Ishmael occurs on two seals, JAE 203, 210.—m3n): 2 
MSS, Jer., w3ns, and so on seals, ἰδ. 191, 192.—}3n”: the name 
as jinim’ on an Egyptian ostracon, Aimé-Giron, Textes avaméens, 
no. 1.—nemn:=‘consolation’; cf. Note on ‘Manasseh,’ 211. The 
masc. name onmin appears in a Lachish stamp (Diringer, PEQ 
1941, 38 ff., no. 5).—‘neuin: 1.6., of Netophah near Bethlehem, 
Ezr. 222, Neh. 728, earlier identified with Bait-nattif, now by Alt 
and others with ‘Ain en-Natif, 5 miles S of Bethlehem; see 
Abel, GP 2, 399. Jer. prefixes ‘iy 231. -οΊ ΣΝ}: in ἃ Lachish letter 
(Torczyner, no. 1), as son of cowsy.—24, syn: 4 MSS, Jer., 
ayo, and so here Y, but this requires foll. nx. St. would read 
‘spn, as at v.26, ἢ. some VSS. @ has here παροδον, 1.e., rdg. as 
szyn, for which cf. 13» 12y ox, Eze. 1°, etc.; see Joiion, Biblica, 
17, 345 ff., on use of 13y.—25. ynws : on seals, [AE 216, 257.— 
πῶ: Bt om.—in: B al. as sing.—nny: this interruption of 
the sequence of accusatives is to be omitted, with G, Jer. 412 
(Gr. 482).—-27, nynw: 1 ΜΘ πρὸ; Jer. 52, nvan; Grr. there ‘ fourth ’ 
—so scribes vary |--Ὑοὦ sw: Schnabel (Berossos, 274, note) notes 
the old Latin version of Jos. for the first element as ‘ Amil,’ and 
so revises the text of Jos.—xb> man: absolute, ‘from prison’; it 
is unnecessary to read ‘his prison,’ with Grr. (exc. 6%), and so 
BH. Jer. pref. ins xxm=3 MSS here, Grr.,  G, exegetically. For 
the technical phrase, ‘ to lift up the head,’ cf. Gen. 4o!8.—28, dyn 
xo>: for the prep. Jer., “5 syne, which is preferable. For the noun, 
VSS tr. as pl., but the construct phrase is treated as a composite 
noun; cf. nio=n ns, etc.—29. ΝΥ: Jer. correctly, nw; .b. Aramaiz- 
ing irregular construction, as also in foll. 25 Ν1.---- Δ) on? ΣΝ: 1.6., he 
was his constant guest; cf. Ps. 4110, etc.—380. inmx: an Akk. 
word; cf. tavahiu, Delitzsch, Ass. Hwb., 310, ‘ wahrscheinlich 
Getreideportion,’ and so from root ‘to swallow’; οἵ. Bezold, 
BAG 67, listing also arhitu, ‘ Monatsrate,’ with a question-mark.— 
ὙΠ bo: Jer. 52 pref. ime ov sy, a pure doublet ; but following 
Haupt and earlier critics cited by him, also Sanda, the phrase in 
Ki., concluding with ‘ his life’ is a euphemistic substitute for the 
original firale in ‘ his death.’ 
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‘3K, 378. 

SK 273. 

Bish 273. 

MM 2 Aa ΠῚ 

JOT, 479, 506. 

ΟΝ, 479, 506. 

DIX, 522; ‘66, 520. 

DIK, 215. 

ΠΝ, 463. 

IMM, 230. 

fet; 247. 

BR, 335. 

Sse, 201. 

ἜΣ, 201. 

SR, 150. 

JUN, 132. 

ΟΝ, 113-15, 118. 

mpwyoR, 552. 

yoo ox, 569. 

ΤΟΣ OK, 425. 

ἼΩΝ, 522. 

‘oan, 98. 

SICK, 370. 

nok, 378. 

Mik, 132. 

}8, 100. 

PDK, 290. 

NXTN, 280. 

xox (USna), 462. 

we, 98, 258, 504, 512, 568. 

Wyn by WRK, 413. 

ΣΝ, 280. 

mx, 328. 

Achbor, 527. 

Adad-melek, 476. 

Adrammelek, 476, 498, 499. 

’"GZ, 204 

"Alah, 196. 

Anammelek, 476. 

Asherah, 233, 268, 275, 300, 411, 
469, 530. 

Ashima, 474-6. 

Ashimat, 475. 
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N13, 263. 

‘2, 406. 

ΓΊΩΣΠ ΠΣ, 569. 
ὍΣΣ; 524. 

Mes, Ler. 

Wiha rae 12, 

Baal, 308. 
Baal-zebub, 349. 
Baladan, 509, 512. 
Bathsheba, 84. 
Beelzebul, 340. 
Berodach-baladan, 509. 
Beth-El, 475, 476. 
BOazZ 170, 171. 
brr, 383. 


Andy 372: 

m5°53, 456. 

S57, 240. 

pebiran, 267, 274: 

Gedaliahu Over-the-House, 566. 
am 204. 

ST; 

prei, 463. 

Στ, 388, 

ΠΣ τος 3.7. 


ΠῚ 
‘ ly 


“ἢ, 215. 286, ΟῚ, 

“ait, 244, 280. 

‘ 

Went 32. 

wen ΠΕΣ, apposition of thing 
and material, 463. 

mn, 389. 

con, 539. 

S523 5 3 


S=t,. TOT, ΤΟΣ; ΖΟῚ; 
Se 272: 

ΣΙ, 289. 

“In, I24. 
3713728 

orn, 138. 

mon, 527. 
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aon, 329. 

‘on, 352. 

Son, orvdrio, 86. 
Mspon, 527. 
yoion, 551. 
Soh. 202- 

spn, 478. 
wen, 454. 
meen, 454. 
ἼΠπ, 86. 

a1, 365, 503. 
yin, 522. 
omn, 527. 
win, 380. 

WM, 1300, 502% 
min, 503. 
hayl, 243. 
hillén, 349. 
ἸΒΊΞΟ; 281; 
2, 513. 


wpe, 569; cf. Jaazaniahu, 566. 


“ISD SAN, 504. 
ITER, 526. 

1, 426. 

WW, 404. 

URI, 431. 
Pom, 557: 

mip im, 552. 
a1, 414. 

2, 433. 

yn, 569. 

ni, conjunction of time, 397. 
HS) 522. 

nD mo, 215. 

RUN. With-ace. 512. 
xy’, Hiphil, 455. 
yiss, 148. 

Wp» 139. 

wey, 551. 

pr, 505. 

Sxyow, 569. 

ar, 98. 
Jeconiah, 555. 
Yachin, 557. 
Yakin, 170. 
Yochin, 555. 
ydseér, 430. 


'155-T 15. 
"02, 538. 


12, 330. 

MD, 85, 86. 

Fans, 180. 

habéd, τοῦ. 

Keréthim, 78; cf. 86. 
kérub, 155, 156. 
kiyoér, 178. 

kéhén, 115. 

kéhén ha-v6s, 429, 563. 
korban, 428. 


57), 149. 
iim, 32; 3.20, 478; IhS, 501. 
mp>, Pual ppl., 356. 


mS oboe 
ma, negative, 258, 512. 
"Dis; 471. 
FETS) A230; 
mn, Pual, Polal, 424. 
mato, 522; mzbh, 474. 
n=2'n 52", 464. 
7330, 179. 
2, 432. 
τ: 309. 
med, 521. 
JED, 558. 
nad, 179. 
Med; 424. 
Moy, 404. 
ΝΥ, 265. 
Mp, 25:1: 
mw, 406; cf. burden, 402. 
fim, 540. 
nmi 540. 
iD, 271. 
massah, 419. 
massébah, 268, 358; massébet, 535. 
minhah, 362. 
masneh, 526. 
Molek; 232, 233. 


Γῖ55,. 332. 

rmsd; 4°79; 

5. 2.98: 

wr, 82, 478. 

Se, 247. 

yen, 501 ; cf. Nehushtan, 481, 500. 
ΩΣ, 404. 

δα, 4.24: 

Ἴ02), 506. 

xiv, ΝΣ, 202. 


NED, ΠΣ, 213. 

wi, 371. 

Avs, 380. 

pei, 231. 

mani, 569. 

nbhz (Nibhaz), 474. 
n6kéd, 359. 


NID, 477. 
mio, 383. 
nD, 184. 

miso nso, 479. 
po, 501. 
sibbah, 250. 


say (of Baal), 415. 

"ay, 569. 

Ἵ», 138, 

mi, 425. 

Ἢ 478, 

mY, 827. 

5», 347. 

Σ», 271. 

“TY, 477. 

nandon my, 3460; cf. 477. 
mov, 371. 

TOY, 425. 

ony, 165. 

Ἔν. 7 Ls 

my, 330; ‘celebrate,’ 476. 
minwy, 245. 

ny, 371. 


anpiny (Atargatis), 474, 475- 


‘am hd-'dres, 422, 423. 
“ἨΉ, 520. 
‘Ashtart, 233, 474, 475. 


mb, 553. 

10, 230. 

nD, 229, 230. 

smop, 85. 

nob, 132, 310. 

app, Hothpaal, 328. 
sa0b, Sw, 539- 
wap, 82, 83, 327. 
Peléthim, 78. 
piskah, 264, 352, 405, 503. 
puk, 403. 

SEY, 14: 


NN 97. 
πον, 406. 


INDEXES 


| sédek, 197. 


siyan, 535. 
sar, 430. 


NP, WP, 371- 
Dip (nzp), 505 
kén, 440 


ὈΤΙΣ 34, 568. 
pw 34, 501. 
ms 357. 
Mon, 553- 
open, 248. 
3237, 405. 
NBT, ΠΕΡῚ, 357. 
ann, 317. 


wy, 382. 

ΠΕΞῸ 351. 

Miss 501, 1502. 
mow, mw, 505, 538. 
mw, 425. 

bmw, 230. 

Ἰὼ; 245; cf. Satan, 246. 
wv, 310. 

mw, 310. 

yw, ynw, 271, 502. 
92M, 357. 

O22, 170. 

mow, Hiphil, 456. 
pow, 215, 527. 
ποῦν, 84. 

yWmw, 290. 

mw’, 477, 569. 
ysoyw, 124. 

Ἵν, 390. 

ΠΡΌ», 405. ‘ 
map, 147. 

ἽΦ, 11. 

Shaphan, 524, 527. 
Shiloah, 511. 


Sif, 220; 

oon, 527. 

nonin, 569. 

myn, 311. 

men, 539; cf. Topheth, 532. 
mpn, 527- 

Tpemn, 503. 

PAW, 474: 


Lox, apposition of material, 365. mawn, 328. 
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Il, INDEX; OF PLACES TREATED WITH 
ARCHAOLOGICAL COMMENT 


Abel-beth-Maachah, 278. 
Adam, Adamah, 182. 
Aphek, 324, 328. 
Arubboth, 123. 

Awwa, 472. 


Baalath, 206. 
Baal-shalisha, 370. 
Ben-Hinnom, 532. 
Beth-eked, 409. 
Bethel, 257. 
Beth-haggan, 402. 
Beth-horon, 207. 
Beth-shean, 1109. 
Beth-shemesh, 441. 


Carmel, 300. 
Cherith, 294. 
Corner Gate, 441. 


Dan,278. 

David's City, 90, 102. 
double-walls, 561, 562. 
Dragon Spring, 74. 


Elisha’s Spring, 355. 

Biotic? 11.2 re: 

En-rogel, 73. 

Entrance of Hamath, 200, 443. 
Ephraim Gate, 441. 
Esyon-geber, 211, 212, 270. 


Gath, 430; 431. 
Gaza, 129. 
Gibeah, 276. 
Gibeon, 104. 
Gilgal, 353. 
Gozan, 467. 
Gur, 402. 


Habor, 467. 
Halah, 407. 
Hamath, 200, 443. 


Hasor, 206, 207. 
Horeb, 313. 
Horses’ Gate, 422. 


Iwwah, 472. 
Lyon; 277: 


Janoah, 451, 452. 
Jehoshaphat, Valley of, 530. 
Jericho, 287, 355. 

Jezreel, 330. 

Jibleam, 402. 

Job’s Well, 73, 74. 


Kadytis, 537. 

Kebul (Cabul), 205, 213. 
Kedesh, 452. 

Kidron, 530, 531. 
king’s garden, 562. 
Kinneroth, 278. 
Kir-hareseth, 263. 
Wir-heres, 363. 

Kue, 227, 459. 

Kuthah, 472. 


Lachish, 442. 
Libnah, 396; ο΄. 398. 


Maon, 239. 


Megiddo, 207, 226, 270, 511, 537. 


Midian, 246. 

Migdol, 537. 

Miuallo;. 206,.243 > 7. Birth. 247; 
Mispah, 276. 

Musri, 227, 228. 


Netophah, 569. 
Ophir, στ; 
Paran, 239. 


Penuel, 254. 
Petra, 439, 440. 


Ramah, 276. 


Ramoth-Gilead, 120, 337. 


Reseph, 492. 
Riblah, 550. 
Rock, 439. 


Sair, 3063 ¢f.°398: 
Samaria, 285, 341. 
Sarephath, 294; cf. 297. 
Sarethan, 120, 182. 
Sepharwaim, 472. 
Serédah, 242. 
Shechem, 249, 250. 
Siloam, 511, 562. 
Sinal, 313. 

Socho, 123. 
Steppe, 95. 
Succoth, 182. 


INDEXES 


Tadmor, Tamar, 208. 
Marshish, 223. 

Tell el-Kedah, 207. 
Tiphsah, 449, 450. 
Tiphsah-Thapsacus, 129. 
Tirsah, 281. 

Tishbe, 293. 

Tuleilat el-Ghassil, 182. 


Upper Pool, 486, 487. 


Vale of Ben-Hinnom, 532. 


Valley of Salt, 439. 


Yanoah, 452. 
Ya’tdi, 447. 
Yotebah, 521. 
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